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PREFACE. 


TH  E New  Di^nfatory  was  intended  as  a re- 
gular book  or  pradtical  and  fcientific  pharma- 
cy j compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to  thofe, 
on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of  their  of- 
ficinal pharmacopoeias  j containing  full  and  clear  direc- 
tions, drawn  from  aftual  experience,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  I'everal  medicines,  particularly  where  accompanied 
^with  any  difficulty  or  danger  •,  and  affigning  every-where, 
as  far  as  poffible,  their  real  virtues  and  ufes ; intentions, 
which  though  of  primary  importance  in  a work  of  this 
kind,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  at  al! , sgarded  in  the  other 
difpenfatories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  finding  that  his 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain  •,  that  though  the  Work 
fell  very  (hort  of  the  perfeftion  which  he  wilhed  for, 
it  was  diftinguilhed  with  approbations  even  beyond  his 
hopes ; with  approbations,  which  have  induced  the  com- 
pilers of  the  other  difpenfatories  to  borrow  very  confide- 
rable  parts  of  it  in  their  laft  editions , in  one  of  which, 
befides  many  paragraphs  and  entire  pages  here  and  there, 
the  greateft  part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  illi- 
berally copied  from  this  work. 
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PREFACE. 

thofe  which  have  the  fandtion  of  public  colleges,  then  this 
abfurdity  would  follow,  that  medicines  of  as  tedious  pre- 
paration as  any  in  the  book,  even  Baum^’s  extraft  of 
opium,  which  requires  feveral  months  continual  boiling, 
would  be  extemporaneous  preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating  the 
fame  forms,  and  frequently  almoft  the  famcc  ompofitions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  book,  I have  ranged  medicines  of 
fimilar  preparation  or  compofition  in  one  clafs,  without  re- 
gard to  the  ineffential  circumftances  of  their  being  ufed  at 
London  or  at  Edinburgh,  at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  fhops 
or  in  the  hofpitals  ; and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofc  them 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  form,  fo  far  as  could  be  done  with 
fuch  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a connedled  fyftem  of 
pradhcal  pharmacy  ; that  the  medicines  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  may  be  the  more  readily  known  from 
the  others,  their  titles  are  printed  in  a larger  charafter. 
The  diftindlion  indeed  between  preparations  and  compo- 
fitions,  the  former  of  which  make  the  third  part,  and  the 
latter  the  fourth,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  unexception- 
able, confidering  the  great  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  the 
fubjefts,  many  of  whidt  partake  of  the  nature  of  both, 
though  fome  more  of  one,  and  others  of  the  other:  but  this 
does  not  at  all  affed  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in 
the  fyftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  retained  or  dropped. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopeia  Edinburgenjis^  publiflied  in  the 
year  1756,  a complete  tranftation  of  which  has  not  before 
appeared. 

In  trandating  the  feveral  preferiptions,  wherever  the  ori- 
ginals appeared  too  concife  or  obfeure,  the  liberty  has  been 
taken  of  exprefling  the  directions  in  a more  full  and  clear 
manner,  with  care  not  to  vary  the  fenfe.  The  ingredients 
in  the  feveral  compufiiions  are,  for  the  greater  dlftinctnefs 
(a  point  which  throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly 
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aimed  at)  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  originals : for 
want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind,  there  are  inftances  of  in-  . 
gredients  being  confounded,  and  two  articles  miftakcn  for 
one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it  fcemed 
requifite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
built  i together  with  their  virtues,  ufe,  and  dofe  ; and  the 
cautions  ncceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  exhibition  of  them. 
To  the  more  difficult  or  dangerous  operations  is  added  a 
full  defcription  of  the  method  of  performing  them  with  ad- 
vantage and  fafcty  ; and  to  fuch  medicines  as  are  liable  to 
fophiilication,  the  means  of  dillinguifhing  the  genuine  from 
the  adulterated.  In  thefe  pradtical  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular preparations,  and  on  the  general  clafles  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  refpedtivc  chapters  and  fedtions,  the 
author  has  laboured  with  diligence : if  he  has  fucceeded 
in  executing  his  intentions,  the  dircdtions  are  fuch,  as  may 
enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  do, 
all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  the  former  edition,  were  fo  well 
received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have  copied  them 
entire.  One  of  thefe  tables  however,  that  of  fpecific  gra- 
vities, appears,  on  re-examining  it,  to  be  exceptionable : 
great  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  Dr.  Friend’s  experiments, 
m his  Prale£liones  cbym'tca^  in  which  the  numbers,  by  fome 
accident,  have  been  fo  faultily  fet  down,  that  no  depen- 
dence can  be  had  upon  them  j and  few  other  hydroltatical 
experiments  have  been  made  on  medicinal  fubltances  or 
their  preparations.  I have  therefore  now  thrown  out  that 
table,  but  preferved  all  that  was  valuable  in  it,  reduced  to 
a more  ufeful  form,  in  the  table  of  the  weights  of  certain 
meafures  of  different  fluids.  I have  likewife  added  feveral 
new  ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others,  fo  as  to  render  them 
of  more  utility  in  practice,  and  clillributed  them  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work  to  which  they  belong.  The  fads 
on  which  they  are  built,  where  no  authority  is  mentioned, 
are  in  all  calcs  except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of 
weights)  from  my  own  experience. 
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The  Author  is  fufficicntljr  Tenfible,  that  there  are  ftill 
many  imperfedUons  in  this  performance ; but  hopes  it  will 
app>ear,  that  he  has  every  where  confulted  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  operator,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient. 
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NEW  DISPENSATORY. 


PART  I. 

Elements  of  Pharmacy. 


CHAPTER  L 

Definition  and  Divifion  of  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACY  is  the  aft  of  preparing  and  compounding  na- 
tural and  artificial  fubdances  for  medicinal;  purpofes,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  rcfpedive  propertie},  and  the  inten. 
tions  of  cure.  , . 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  ga- 
lenical and  chemical  } but  no  rational  principle  of  diftinfUon 
between  them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a chemical  pro- 
cefs  to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner ; and  yet  the  former  only  it  ranked  among 
the  chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations. 
Frequently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is,  in  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  refered  to  the  different  branches : thus,  diftilled 
waters  and  diftilled  fpirits,  which  make  the  fiift  of  the  galenical 
articles  in  one  Pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  eflential  oils,  extrafb,  refins,  vo- 
latile and  fixed  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  falts,  metallic  preparations, 
and  other  like  produflions,  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy  ; and 
pills,  bolufes,  troches,  eleflaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters, 
poultices,  &c.  to  the  galenical » as  if  the  diftinAion  was  founded, 
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neither  on  the  ntture  of  the  operation,  nor  of  th#materials,  nor  of 
the  effe£i  produced,  but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  medicine 
is  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied.  Thus,  the  diflblution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  preparations ; while  the 
rery  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumllance  of  uniting  an 
nn&uous  material,  which  renders  it.  if  any  thing,  ftill  more  che- 
mical, is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a galenical  one,  becaufe  the  produff 
is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  furely  be  fnppofed,  that  this  is  a 
juft  divilion  f or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  become 
chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  the  form  in  which  the  produff  is  uftd. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfliorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions ; the  pungent  fmell  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fupprefled,  this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a nvw  compound,  while  the  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a chemical 
effeff ; and  this  effefl  will  happen,  wherever  thefe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a moift  ftate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine 
be.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Galenical  forms  are  by  no 
means  independent  of  chemiftry ; and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  moft  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judicioufly  rejedled  this  divifion ; 
a divifion,  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperhcial  know- 
ledge, and  which-  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with  cuf- 
tom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a branch  of 
chemiftry ; and  the  moft  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  ib 
far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties  or  re- 
lations of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
THEORETICAL  and  PRACTICAL.  The  former  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  fubftances  ihemfelves,  their  various  properties, 
quidities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  efiefls  on  the 
human  body : the  latter,  the  Ikilful  performance  of  the  feveral  pro- 
cefles,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

what  is  here  called  tieory  is  not  to  be  underfiood  as  confiding  of 
fpeculative  truths,  or  philofophical  inveftigations,  calculated  for  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  efteAs  pro- 
duced. The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  direfl  refult  of  experiment 
and  obfervation,  or  rather  a general  and  comprehenfive  view  of  expe- 
riments and  fafts  themfebes  It  may  be  termed  scientific  phar- 
macy, in  dillinflion  fro>..  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  ircludcs  all  thofe  fafls  which  relate  to — the 
redudlion  of  medicinal  fubftances  into  diftcrent  forms,  and  the 
forms  in  which  particular  fubftances  are  moft  commodioufly  or 

advantageoufly 
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advantageoufly  ufed ■ their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to 
mifcibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  themfelves  are 

not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite ; the  feparation  of  the  me* 

dicinal  from  the  ina£live  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
matter  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
je£l,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diffoluble  in  liquors  which  will 
not  diffolve  the  other ; of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat  while  the 

other  remains  fixed,  &c.i the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts 

themfelves  undergo,  in  different  circumftances,  and  by  different 
methods  of  treatment; the  produflion  of  new  properties  and  me- 

dicinal powers  from  the  coalition  of  diflimilar  things ; — with  many 
other  particulars  analagous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a perfefl  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the 
art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  muff  often  err,  in  the 
choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation  or  compo- 
fition,  or  in  adapting  a manner  of  preparation  to  given  materials; 
and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  cffe£ls,  which  the  known 
powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave  room  to  expefl. 

It  would  be  inconfiflent  with  the  nature  of  a Difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  Pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  direftly  praflical ; for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prafUcal  details.  In  this  firit  part  of  the  work  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  premife  a fummary  view  of  the  general  ele- 
ments of  the  art,  both  praftical  and  fcientific,  that  the  reader  may  be 
the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubje^s  and  procefles  which 
follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

^ general  view  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
medicinal  fubjlances. 


S E C T.  I. 

Vegetahks. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  certain 
ve/Tels,  different  kinds  of  fubilances,  in  which  their  medicinal 
virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not  only 
in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moft  with  odoriferous 
matter ; of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  flate, 
contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a fweet:  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  fMds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  taile  remarkably  fweet ; yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which,  expofed  to  a gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid 
gummy-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad. 
In  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
prove  ffronger  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in  fmell, 
than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars,  therefore, 
due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  colle&ing  of  plants  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  diffFerent  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ; and  the 
narcotic  poppy-head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended  to 
tn  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  aAive  parts  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extrafied  and  fepa- 
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rated,  by  fimple  operatlont,  without  Any 
their  native  qualitie*.  They  may,  Itkewife,  be  varloufly  altered  and 
transformed,  by  operations  not  lefs  fimple.  By  fiermeotation  and  the 
power  of  fire  vegcttblet,  and  all  the  fiibiUnces  that  exift  in  them, 
(the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  nature,  and  ate 
converted  or  refolved  into  produQs  of  another  order.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  uke  a view  of  thefe  produdiont  firft  ( ibme  of  them  being  fub-  . 
fervient  to  the  reparation  of  the  native  principles,  and  to  the  better- 
oaderfianding  of  their  properties. 

1.  ProduSioiu  fnm  vtgtuMn  by  fermentasien, 

Thi  fweet  and  afcefcent  inicet  of  fruiu,  infufions'  of  malted 
grain,  and  almoil  all  vegeuble  juices  or  infufions  that  are  either 
' umply  fweet  or  of  a fweeinefs  mixed  with  acidity,  on  being  kept 
in  a place  of  temperate  warmth,  in  a veflel  not  cloiely  fiopt,  fer- 
ment, grow  turbid,  throw  ofiT  a large  quantity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  into  a vikous  Liqyoa  t from  which  may 
be  feparated,  by  procefles  hereafter  defcribed,  a pure  inflammabi.x 
SriRIT. 

It  is  needlels  to  obferve  how  different  thele  predudions  are,  in 
' their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afforded  them.  The  native  juices  fruit  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome 
cafes  ufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imjprudently 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ; whereas  the  vinous  and  fpintuous  li- 
quors, produced  from  them  fermenution,  have  the  oppofite 
raeAs,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of  their 
being  more  or  lefs  watery ; for  ibme  of  the  native  qualities  of  ve- 
getable juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c.  often 
remain  in  the  wine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  that  d^ree  of  fer- 
menution  by  whichjtbe  liquor  is  rendered  vinous : but  of  thefe  divor- 
fides  the  fpirit  is  never  found  to  partake : this,  feparated  from  the 
wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the  fame  thing,  what- 
ever kind  of  vegeuble  liquor  it  was  produced  from. 

' Befides  the  grois  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermenudon,  there 
feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermenudon  is  complet^,  an- 
other kind  of  fubflance.  Tlie  fides  and  botfom  of  the  caflc  become 
gradually  incrnftated  with  a faline  concrete,  called  tartau,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  and  of  a reddilh  or  white  oslonr,  according  to  that  of  the 
wine.  The  colour  is  advenddons  to  the  (alt ; for  the  tartar  may  be 
purified  from  it  by  foludon  in  water : when  thus  purified,  the  tartar 
pf  all  wines  is  found  to  be  the  fame. 

B 3 There 
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There  is  feparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a fubllance  of  a much 
more  a£live  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  a fubtile,  pungent,  elaftic,  incoercible  va- 
pottK  is  difcharged  ; which,  when  copioafly  accumulated  in  clofe 
tooms,  extinguifhes  fire,  and  inftantaneoully  fufibcates  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  difleflion.  Boerhaave  fays,  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  fubtle  a poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difcovered  : that  if  a large  veffel,  full  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in 
high  fermentation,  (hould  difeharge  its  accumulated  vapour  through 
a fmall  orifice,  and  a firong  Healthy  man  (hould  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  nollrils,  he  would  inllantly  fall  down  dead  ; or,  if  he  re- 
received  but  little  thereof,  become  apoplectic ; or,  if  ftill  lefs, 
would  remain  an  ideot  during  life,  or  bteome  paralytic  : and  that 
theic  accidents  befall  thofe,  who  imprudently  remain  tong  in  clofe 
vaults  where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  this  vapour,  when  not  colleflcd  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  extinguifh 
a fmall  (lame,  aS  that  of  a c&ndle,  is  generally  not  dangerous,  or  at 
leaft  not  mortal,  to  animals. 

There  are  fevcral  fubllances,  of  themfclves  not  fufccptible  of 
ferr'cntafidh,  which,  ncverthelefs,  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
admixture  of- thofe  that  are » as,  by  adding  to  them,  along  with 'a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a portion  of  the  ycad  or  head  thrown. up 
to  the  fijrface  Of  fermenting  liquors.  This  expedient  is  foia|uij|»^ 
had  recourfe  to,  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compaClyflt 
table  matters,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  readily  fo^e 
of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fermentation  mufl 
be  continued  but  for  a little  time;  led  the  refolution  of  the  fubjeCl 
(hould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the  principles,  ex- 
peClcd  from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produfts. 

The  ferment.able  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  they  become  thick,  arc 
found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their  thidk 
date,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water;  ihoogh  there  appears’ to 
be  fcarccly  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by  the  boiling. 
Hence  liquid;,  prone  to  fermentation,  may  thus  be  preferved.  Ho'w 
far  this  diminution  of  their  fermentability  may  adeCf  their  medical 
virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear.  ■'<  ...  i 

The  degree  or  the  fpecies  of  fermentation,  by  which  vines  and 
indammaWe  (pirits  arc  produced,  is  called  'vinoHi  If 

the  procefs  is  further  protrafted*  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a (lower  and  lefs  tumuliuarv  man- 
ner than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  -becomes  by  degrees 
a cool  acid  vinegar,  which  feems  to  counters^  the  eftecls  of  the 
other  : the  more  the  wine  abounded  with  inflammable  (pirit,  the  more 
does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable  acid. 

There 
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There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  are  not 
completely  fubdued  even  by  this  fecond  fiage  of  fermentation ; fome 
vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing  more  of  an 
oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the  fermentable 
liquor  fubjefls  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  both  of  wines  and  vine* 
gars  may  be  Hill  farther  diverfified,  fo  as  to  adapt  them  to  particular 
medicinal  ufes. 


It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetons  fermentation  will  always 
fucceed  the  vinous,  unlefs  itiduftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways preceded  thereby  ; for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable  liquors 
may  be  made  to  pafs  to  the  acetous  ftate,  without  any  intermediate 
period  of  true  vinoGty. 


If  the>  procels  is  Hill  further  continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putreGes : and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
remains  piievaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  (olid 
fubdance  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  common  mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  Gages  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  putrefaM'ut  flagt ; it  is 
far  more  general  in  its  objed  than  the  other  two ; every  vegetable 
matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefaflion,  but  forae . particular  kinds 
only  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

PutrefaAion  difeovers  one  diFerence  in  vegetables,  which,  though 
• ot  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  1 know,  by  any  writer,  feems  worthy 
being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and  turn  to 
''mould,  without  yielding  any  very  oFenfive  fmell  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  refolution  : but  there  are  which  emit,  through- 
out the  whole' procefs,  a ftrong  fetor,  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubllances. 


2,'  ProituSions^from  •vegetahltt  hy  fire. 


Fire,  the  other  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  produces 
in  vegetables  decompofitions  of  a different  kind.  Its  general  effeCts 
are  the  following : j • . 

Vegetable  fubAances,  burned  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  ashes,  and  partly  into  flame,  and  smoke;  which 
laA,  condenAtd  in  long  canals  or  otherwfe,  forms  a naufeous 
bitter  black  soot.  Ii)  the. burning  of  moA  vegetables,  an  acid  va- 
pour accompanies  the  fmoke  ; but  the  foot  is  never  found  to  partake 
of  it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a red  heat  in  dole  veffcls  (the  veffel  con- 
taining the  fubjed  being  made  to  communicate  with  another  place^L 
beyond  the  aCtion  of  the  Are  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out' 
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by  the  heat)  give  over  a watbrt  i>i^ok  called  phlegm ; an  acid 
callea  ^irit ; an  elaftic  incoerctble  vapour,  which  appeart 
to  be  AIR,  and  to  «vbich  an  exit  mud  be  occafionally  allowed,  left 
ilt  bnrll  the  vefleb  or  blow  x>S  the  receiver;  a tbin  oil,  and  at 
length  a very  Jd'k  thick  tthmrtd  til,  both  which  are  of  an  acrimo* 
nious  tafte,  and  a burnt  fetid  fmell,  whence  they  are  called  empy* 
reomatic  oils.  There  remains  behind  a black  coal,  not  diflbfnble 
in  any  kind  of  liqnora,  hot  fnfceptible  of  putreftflion,  hot  alterable 
by  the  mod  vehement  degree  of  fire  fo  long  as  the  air  is  excluded, 
but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  burns  withdot  flaming,  and 
with  little  or  no  fmoke,  and  leaves  a very  finall  qaantity  of  white 
alhes.  , t:  • " 

The  white  alhes  of  vegetables,  infnfed  or  boiled  in  water,  impart 
to  it  a pungent  (aline  fnbftance,  called  rixan  ackaliwe  aalt, 
which  may  be  feparated  in  a folid  form  by  evaporating  the  water.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  alhes,  which  is  by  far  the  laigefl  in  quantity, 
is  a pure  barth,  diflering  from  that  which  is  the  refnlt  of  puttefaC* 
tion,  in  being  readily  diflblnble  by  every  acid  liquor,  whilb  the  other 
is  not  aflcd  upon  by  any  acid.  ‘ 

Such  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there  are 
fome  vegetables,  which,  as  they  feem  to  (hew,  during  putreiadion, 
fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  ronditutes  animal  bo- 
dies, difeover  alfo  a like  analogy  in  the  prefent  reftflotion,  yielding 
little  or  no  acid,'  and,  inftead  of  a fixed  alkaline  fait  which  remaina 
in  the  alhes,  afibrdtng  a volatile  alkaline  salt;  which  arif<» 
along  With  the  aqueons  and  oily  principles.  . y 

Alkaline  falts,  and  acid  or  (bur  fubflances,  are  looked  upon  as 
being  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  diflbluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid ; and  moft  of  thofe, 
which  are  diflbluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipitated  by  aU 
kalies.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  diredly  mixed  together,  there 
generally  enfues  an  eflerveflence  or  tumultuary  difeharge  of  air-bub- 
bles ; though  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  may  be  fo  prepared 
As  to  make  no  eflervelcence  with  adds ; and  in  this  cafe  they  are  far 
more  pungent  than  in  their  common  Hate. 

In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  acid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a new 
body,  called  a NEutRAL  salt,  which  has  neither  the  fournefs  of  the 
one  ingredient,  nor  the  pecnliar  pungency  of  the  other,  and  which 
will  not  diflblve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acfd  or  the  alkali 
feparately  would  diflblve.  ' f' 

To  chefe  charaders  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers  or  their  infufions,  as  of  violets  to  a green,  and 
acids  to  a red,  while  the  nentral  compound,  formed  by  the  coalition 
of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  colonr. 

It 
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It  mull  be  obicryed,  however,  that  to  change  bine  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a mark  of  alkalies,  for  fome  folucions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  effe^;  ihefe  laft  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a known  alkali,  which 
will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a neutral  compound 
with  the  acid. 

Ft  XT  alkaline  faltj!,  perfectly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  from  ; thole  of 
fome  marine  plants  excepted,  nf  which  hereafter.  In  volatile  alka- 
lies, and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  aflics,  there  appears  to  be,  re- 
fpeAively,  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  diflier  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  diflTer  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  are  diluted  with  ; how  far  they  may  differ  in 
any  other  refpefls,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and  of 
the  volatile  klnt),  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,  being  never  found 
to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable ; the  oil,  doubtlefs,  prae-exilled 
in  the  fubjed,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs  to  the  fire ; for 
the  mod  mild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities  on  being 
urged  with  the’  lame  degree  of  heat : the  acid,  which  is  likewife  na- 
turally contained  in  vegetable  fubjeffs,  proves  always  tainted,  in  the 
prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmeil  and  talle  of  the  oil  that  accom- 
panies it;  but  whether  the  acid  itfJf  fuflers  any  change  in  its  nature, 
is  unknown.  ' 

When  chemiftry  began  firll  to  be  formed  into  a rational  fcience,  and 
to  examine  the  competent  parts  and  internal  confiitntion  of  bodies, 
it  was  imagined,  that  this  rcfolution  uf  vegetables  by  fire,  difeover- 
ing  to  us  all  their  aflivc  principles,  unclo/ged  and  onmixed  with  one 
another,  would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  juaging  of  their  medicinal 
powers.  But  on  profecutiiig  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found 
that  they  were  ihfufiicient  for  that  end  : that  the  analyfes  of  poiibnous 
and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with  one  another  as  two 
analyfes  of  one  plant ; that  by  the  aflion  of  a burning  heat,  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed, 
and  combined  into  new  forms ; infomuch,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
know,  what  form  they  exifled  in,  and  what  qualities  they  were  en- 
dowed with,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions  happened.  If, 
for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a certain  vegetable  fubflance  are 
found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a half  of  acid  liqnor,  above  one  ounce 
and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a half  of  fixt  alkaline  fait ; 
what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  gum 
Arabic?  ' 


3.  Subftancet 
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3,  Suhjiancti  naturally  conlaintd  in  ’vegetables,  and  feparable  by  art  luitb- 
out  alteration  of  their  nati've  qualities. 

1.  Grors  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  certain 
Heeds ; from  which  they  ate  commonly  extrafied  by  expreflion,  and 
hence  are  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  exprejfed  oils.  They  are  con- 
tained alfo  in  aU  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined, 
and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  Are  ; but  here  their  qualities 
are  greatly  altered  in  the  procefs  of  which  they  are  cxtrafted  or  dif- 
covered,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  foregoing  head.  . 

Thefc  oils,  in  their  common  flaK,  are  not  diflbluble  either  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  meaas of  certain  intermedia,  they 
may  be  united  both  with  one  apd  the  other.  Thus  a (kilful  inter- 
pofition  of  fugar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  are  called 
lohochs  and  oily  draughts : by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage 
they  unite  with  water  into  a milky,  fluid  : by  alkaline  falts  .they  are 
changed  into  a fcap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with  watery  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  is  pcrfeftly  difliolved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the  foapy  folution  abforbs 
the  alkaline  fait ; and  the  oil,  which  of  courfe  feparatcs,  it  found  to 
have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  diflblvei,  with- 
out any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefled  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity  : 
fomeofthem,  in  a fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a.  conflftenc 
mafs.  Kept  for  ibme  time  in  a warm  air,  they  become  thin  and 
■highly  rancid:  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a (harp  acrimonious  one:  and  in  this  Hate,  ipflead  of  allaying, 
they  occafion  irritation  i inllead  of  obtunding  corrofive  humours,  they 
corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the  fame^noxioua 
alteration,  while  contained  in  the  priginal  fubjedt : hence  the  ran- 
cidity which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and  thofe  called 
the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  coptrad  in  keeping.  Neverthelefs 
on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjeil,  unites  with  the  water  into 
an  emulGon  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  growing  rancid,  turns 
four  on  (landing.  , 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
-body,  thefe  oils  fulFcr  little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a greater 
.heat,  they  emit  a pungent  vapour,  fcemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; and 
when  fuflered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a greater  degree  of  confiflence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafle.  In  a heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels, 
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greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  Rate,  a black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut, 
we  obtain,  inllead  of  a fluid  oil,  a fubflance  of  a butyraceous  con- 
fiilence  ; and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a folid  matter  as  Arm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  mod  commodioufly  extraflcd  by  boiling 
the  fubjeft  in  water  ; the, febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat, 
feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  confidence 
as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with 
expreflied  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  than 
moll  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemiils,  that 
their  thick  confidence  is  owing  to  a larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  : for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a vapour  more 
fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils ; and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of 
concentrated  acids,  afe  reduced  to  a thick  or  folid  mafs. 


3.  Eflential  oils. 

Essential  oils  arc  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts 
of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  direil 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency, 
and  other  aflivc  powers  of  the  fubjefl,  refide  ; whence  their  name  of 
eflences  or  eflential  oils. 

EdTential  oils  unite  with  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid  ; though  fome  of  them  require  for 
this  pnrpofe  a much  larger  proportion  of  tlic  fpirit  than  others.  Wa- 
ter alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflblve  their  wiinie  fubllancc,  may  be 
made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to 
become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour:  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  diifoluble  in  water.  Oigelled  with  volatile  alkalies,  they 
undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  ac- 
quire confiderable  degrees  of  fragrance  ; whild  fixt  alkalies  univer- 
lally  impair  their  odour. 

in  the  heat  of  boilin,g  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale;  and  on  this 
principle  they  arc  commonly  extracted  from  fubjeils  that  contain 
them  : for  no  other  fluid,  that  naturally  exitis  in  vegetables,  is  ex 
halable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moidure,  from 
which  greated  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils 
arife  with  a much  lefs  heat,  a heat  tit  le  greater  than  that  in  which 
water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a burning 
heat,  they  differ  little  from  cxprelfcd  oils. 

Eflential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a warm  air,  fufTcr  an 
alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the  exprefled  undcreo. 
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Infiead  of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonions,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a folid  brittle  concrete  f with 
a remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and 
warm  llimulating  quality.  In  this  date  they  are  found  to  confill  of 
two  kinds  of  matter ; a floid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ; and  of  a groifer 
lubflance  which  remains  behind,  not  crhalable  without  a burniag 
heat,  or  fuch  a one  as  changes  its  nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid, 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  a change  nearly  iimilar  to  that  which  time  effefts.  In 
making  ihefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  : for  when  a flrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of  which 
hereafter)  is  poured  hallily  into  an  eflential  oil,  a great  heat  and  ebul* 
lition  enfue,  and  often  an  exploGon  happens,  or  the  mixture  burfts 
into  flame.  The  union  of  expreiTed  oils  with  acids  is  accompanied 
with  much  lefs  conflif). 

4.  Concrete  eflential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inflead  of  a 
fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a fuhflance  poflefling  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a thick  or  febaceous  confluence.  This  fubftance  ap- 
pears to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid 
oils : it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  colledled  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of 
matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original  conflflent  (late, 
without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a fluid  and  a foIid  part,  diflinguilhes 
it  from  elTential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or 
by  acids. 


5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
prts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  eflential  oils,  and 
1'oluble  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits : it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfedly 
by  the  other  intermedia  that  renders  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors. 
It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in  fuffering 
no  fenflble  alteration  from  long  keeping  ; in  being  totally  exhalabl^ 
not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a warm  air,  without  any 
change  or  reparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains  unex- 
haled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  original  camphor  : 
in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreflion,  and  fuffering  no  re- 
iblution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe 
veflels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air ; it  being  diflblved 
by  concentrated  acids  into  a liquid  form  ; and  in  feveral  other  pro- 
perties which  it  is  neediels  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

' 6.  Refin 
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6 Refill. 

Eflential  oils,  indarated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refins.  When 
the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
dll  its  more  fubdle  part,  or  the  pure  elTencial  oil  that  remained  in  it, 
has  exhaled  ; the  grofs . matter,  left  behind,  is  lilcewife  called  rcfin. 
We  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  concretes ; ibme  containing  a fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  a 
heat  of  boiling  water;  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of 
exhaling  in  that  beat. 

Refins  in^eneral  dilTolve  in  refVified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  feme 
of  them  ma»  more  difficultly  than  others  : it  is  chiefiy  by  means  of 
this  dilTolvent,  that  they  are  extrafled  from  the  fubjefls  in  which 
they  are  contained.  They  dilTolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprelTed  and  ef- 
fential;  and  mav  be  united  with  watery  liquors  b^  means  of  the  fame 
intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In  a heat 
lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid,  and  in 
this  Hate  they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their  re- 
folution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veflels,  they  yield  a manifeft  acid,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Crura. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubffances,  in  being  uninflam- 
mable : for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a coal,  and  thence  to  alhes,  it 
never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion 
of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire ; the  quantity  of  cm- 
pyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  so  diflipation  : nor  does  it  liquefy  like 
refins;  but  continues  unchained,  dll  the  heat  is  fofar  increafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a coal. 

By  a little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a vifeous  adhefive 
mafs,  called  mucilage : by  a larger  quantity  it  is  diffolred  into  a fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  propordon  of 
gum.  It  does  not  dilTolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil : 
■everthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a mucilage,  it  is  eallly 
raifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which,  by  this 
means,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are 
thus  excellently  fitted  out  for  medicinal  purpoles. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a fixret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Dr.  Grew.  “ I took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upoa 
amther  body,  I fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a per- 
**  fe&  milk-white  balfam  or  butter ; by  which  means  the  oil  became 
mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor ; eafily  and  intlan- 
taneoufly  dilTolving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a milk.  .And  note, 
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“ thi)  is  done  without  the  lead  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafte,  nature  or 
“ operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  means  any  other 
“ ftillaiitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a milk-white  butter,  and 

in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other  liquor ; which  is 
“ of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I find  oftentimes  very  convc- 
“ nient  and  advantageous  to  be  done.”  (Grevu  of  mixture,  chap.  v. 
infl.  i.  § 7 ) This  enqiiiry^has  lately  been  further  profecuted,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  publiflied  by  a fociety  of 
phyficians  in  London  ; where  a variety  of  experiments  is  related,  of 
rendering  oils  both  eflenVial  and  expreflfed,  and  difierent  unduous  and 
refinous  bodies,  folublein  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  eflential  oils ; though  the  fpirit 
does  not  take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of  the  oil 
of  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con- 
fillent,  do  not  impede  the  diflblution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diflbluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be 
difiblved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gum 
to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a confiftent  form  : if  any  oily 
or  refinous  bo,iy  was  previonfly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  alfo  fe- 
parates,  and  either  links  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top,  according 
to  it:  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

Bv  gum-refin  is  nnderftood  a mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome 
other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a dillinfl  kind  of  principle  ; the  whole  mafs  dififolving 
almoll  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors  ; and  the  folutions 
being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grofler  mixtures  of  gum 
and  refin,  but  perfedUy  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of 
biflort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter ; as  the 
term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  grofler  mixtures,  in  which  the 
gummy  and  refinous  part  arc  but  loofely  joined,  and  eafily  feparable 
from  one  another. 


.9.  Saline  matter. 

Orthefaline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined;  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones 
.ire  the  moll  plentiful,  and  thofe  which  are  the  moft  known. 
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Thefe  juices,  expofed  to  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
fuHer  generally  no  other  change,  than  the  evaporation  of  their  wa- 
tery moillure ; the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with  fuch 
of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice. 
From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  fa- 
line  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little 
folid  mafles,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  dilTolved  or  in  a moiil  flate; 
from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a pure  con- 
crete fait. 

Thefe  falts  diflblve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  redified  fpirit  alfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  alrnod  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubjed,  di/Tolves  freely  along  with  them  in  wa- 
ter, but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge- 
neous matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes ; but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up, 
a confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  eflential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery 
juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other 
foluble  principles  of  the  fubjedl ; whild  thofe  extraAed  by  fpirit 
of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  reAified  fpirit,  feme 
produftions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impurities ; 
and  perfeA  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
genous fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  relinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine.  of  a different  nature  from  the 
foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemills  to  be  a part  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more 
predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagu- 
lated or  indurated  oils.  The^  concretes  diflblve  both  in  water  and 
in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difflcultly  and  fparingly  in  both  : they  fhew 
fome' marks  of  acidity,  have  a confiderable  fhare  of  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  they  are  obtained  from,  exhale  in  a heat  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water  or  a little  greater,  and  prove  inflammable  in 
the  fire. 

General  oi/er’vations  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from 
a few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a much  fmaller  number:  but 
grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  common  in 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ; fome  abounding  more  with  one, 
and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  ; 
fo  as  to  be  extraded  together  from  the  fubjcfl,  by  thofe  uifTolvents,  in 
which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  be  diflblvcd.  Hence  wa- 
tery infufions,  and  fpirituous  lindlures  of  a plant  contain,  refpeflively, 
more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  dilfolvent  of. 

3.  After 
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3.  After  a plant  has  been  fuificiently  infufed  in'  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extracts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confining 
wholly  uf  fuch  matter  as  directly  belongs  to  the  aflioh  of  fpirit.  And 
contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firfi,  all  that  water  extracts  after- 
wards may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding  only  of  that  matter  of  which 
water  is  the  direA  diflblvent. 

4.  If  a vegetable  fubdance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  hare 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water  ; the  eflcntial  oil,  whether  fluid 
or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eflential  fait,  will  gra- 
dually exhale  with  the  fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  eollefiea  by 
receiving  the  fleam  in  proper  veflfels  placed  beyond  the  aflidn  of  the 
heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in^this  degree  of  heat« 
remain  behind  : the  grofs  oil  and  feoaceous  matter  float  on  the  top : 
the  gummy  and  faline  fubdance,  and  a part  of  the  refin,  are  diflblved 
by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a folid  form  by  draining  the 
liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a gentle  heat  till  the  water  has  exhaled. 
The  red  of  the  refin,  dill  retained  by  the  fubjefl,  may  be  extracted 
by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form,  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  mod  of  the  fubdances  contained  in 
vegetables  may  be  extraAed,  and  obtained  in  a pure  date,  however 
they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjefl. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  dif- 
engaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diflinfl  receptacles  within  the  fub- 
je£t,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the 
dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfeope  difeovers 
veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diflinguiflied  by  the  naked 
eye,  which  on  the  fird  view  feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a clofer  ex- 
amination are  found  to-  be  little  veficles  filled  with  eflential  oil.  In 
the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees,  the  oily  recep- 
tacles are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the 
oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burd,  elpecially  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  ourfelves,  yield 
almod  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a fpecies  of  afh  is  fecreted  the 
faline  fweet  fubdance  manna;  and  the  only  kind  of  fugar  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  been  a natural  ex- 
udation from  the  cane. 

6.  I he  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that  na- 
turally exifl  in  vegetables;  and  all  that  art  can  extract  from  them, 
without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deflroy  their 
original  qualities.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafle,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubjeifl,  are  almod  always 
found  concentrated. 

7.  Ip  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  aflivity  refides  in 
one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  is  a grofs  oil ; in  horfe-raddifli  rooi,  an  ciTcntial  oil  ; in  jalap 
root,  a refin  ; in  marftimallow  root,  a gum  ; in  the  leaves  of  lortcl, 
a faline  acid  fudance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  redding  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  allringent  refin,  and 
a bitter  gum  ; wormwood,  a Arong  flavoured  eni-ncial  oil,  and  a bit* 
ter  gum  refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  Ample  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubdances,  appear  to  nearly  agree, 
refpeflively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  as  well 
as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

to.  But  eflential  oils,  reCns,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  in 
different  fubje£ls.  As  eflential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  mud  differ  in  this  refpeft 
as  much  as  the  fubjefls  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  de- 
pending thereon  ; with  this  further  diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinous 
part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  reftde  in  oils.  Thus 
from  a wormwood  a refin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only  the 
ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewifc  the  whole  bitternefs  of  the 
herb;  which  lad  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from.  The  bitter, 
adringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  of  vegetables  refide  generally 
in  didcrent  fort  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure,  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts  ; of  which  kind  of  combinations  there  are 
many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated 
from  one  another,  the  whole  compound  diflblving  almod  equally  in 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  mendrua. 

11.  There  are  fome  fubdances  alfo,  which  from  their  being  totally 
diffoluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to  be  mere 
gumS)  but  which,  neverthelefs,  peffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in 
the  Ample  gums.  Such  are  the  adringent  gum  called  acacia,  and  the 
purgative  gum  extra£led  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te- 
nuity to  be  collefled  in  their  pure  date,  and  of  which  oils,  gums, 
and  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enqu-ry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  groffer 
and  more  fenfible  objedls.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odorilerous 
plant  an  eflential  oil,  containing  in  a fmall  compafs  the  whole  fra- 
grance of  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjecl,  our  intentions  are  equally 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubflance  of  the  oil  be  the  diredl  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil.  in  long  keeping,  Jofcj 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  tne  prefent 
confideratiofts,  whether  the  effeft  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a 
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fubtile  principle,  or  from  a change  produced  in  the  fubllance  of  the 
oil  itfelf. 

SECT.  II. 

Animals. 

IN  animal  bodies  we  6nd  certain  fubdances,  which  have  a great  re-^ 
fcmblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not,  of 
tliemfelves,  diflblable  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits;  but  they  may 
be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage ; and 
mod  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered  mifciblc 
with  fpiric,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubdances,  as  mufk, 
civet,  cador,  is,  like  edential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  vola- 
tile in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  from  caf- 
tor  an  aftual  edential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  a very  fmall  quantity, 
but  of  an  exceedingly  drong  diffiifive  fmell. 

The  vedcating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry 
animal  fubdances,  in  which  their  peculiar  tades  refine,  are  didblved 
by  reAified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gum- 
my refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables, 
didblves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils ; like  gums  alfo,  it  ren- 
ders oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a milky  liquor. 

Some  infefls,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  £der  greatly,  even 
in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of 
vegetables.  Thns  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to 
vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though 
it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably 
heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparates  from  the  watery  duid, 
and  concretes  into  a folid  mafs.  Some  have  been  apprehenfive,  that 
the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  didempers,  might  rife  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  hu< 
mours : but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  ede£l  is  greater  than  the  human 
body  appears  capable  of  fudaining  ; being  nearly  about  the  middle 
point  between  the  greated  human  heat  commonly  obferved  and  that 
of  boiling  water. 

The  foftand  duid  parts  of  animals  are  drongly  difpofed  to  run  into 
putrefaflion  : they  putrefy  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters,  and, 
when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 

This 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  decree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals ; as  often  as  the  juices  llagnate  Tong,  or  are  prevented,  by  an 
obllruflion  of  the  natural  emunAories,  from  throwing  off  their  more 
volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  do£lrine  of  putrefaflion,  both  in  living  and  in  dead  animals,  has 
lately  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if  the  corruption 
is  great  and  fudden,  a fever  or  a flux  enfue ; but  that,  if  the  accumu- 
lation of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the  body  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  the  pntrefadion,  a fcurvy  prevails.  Hence  the  frequency  of 
this  lafl  diflemper,  in  long  voyages,  on  board  unventilated  fliips,  from 
corrupted  air  and  provifions ; in  marlhy  countries,  from  flmilarcaufes ; 
and  in  a lefler  degree,  in  all  northern  climates,  in  moift  fituations, 
from  a want  of  due  perfpiration. 

During  putrefaflion,  a (quantity  of  air  is  generated  ; all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by  affrin- 
geuts  ; and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflels  obfervable  in 
fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood-  changes  by  putrefafiion 
in  to  a dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ; a few  drops  of  which  tinge  the 
ferum  of  a tawny  hue  ; like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric 
fluxes,  and  of  the  white  cf  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood 
drawn  from  a vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a blifler,  in  deep 
fcurvies,  and  the  advanced  Hate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a flame-coloured  water,  (o  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcurvy.  This  mixture,  after  Handing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem- 
pers,  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofits,  in  putrefaflion,  a fediment 
refembling  well  digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a faint  olive  green. 
A ferum,  fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  veffels  of  living  animals  : but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diflinguiflied  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flelh  acquires  in 
corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  afciibed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly  ; for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour, 
but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill  effeffs 
•f  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores,  where  the 
^ ferum  is  left  to  flagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaflion  of  animal  fubflances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by 
all  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a contrary  effeft.  Of  all 
the  falls  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feems  to  refill  putre- 
faflion  the  lead  : in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftron^er  an- 
tifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flelh  long  uncorrupted,  but  hkewife 
fomewhat  correfling  it  when  putrid  ; the  mineral  acids  have  this  lad 
effeft  in  a more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aromatic  and 
warm  fubflances,  mod  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and  the  acrid  plant 
falfely  called  alkaleftent,  as  feurvygrafs  and  horferadidi,  are  alfo  found 
to  refid  putrefaction  \ and  fome  of  the  ablbrbent  earths,  as  chalk,  to 

promote  it.  , i 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithflanding  the  drong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefaftion,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with  the  admix- 
ture of  vegetables,  indead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Dr.  Pringle  finds, 
that  when  animal  flelh  in  fubflance  is  beaten  up  with  bread,  or  other 
farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a pap,  this  mixture  Hkewife,  kept  in  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a little  time  (bur  j whild  the  vegetable 
matters,  with  the  fleOi,  fuifer  no  fuch  change.  See  the  appendix  to 
his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 

Animal  fubdances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  alhes,  but  with  this  diderence,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  adies,  and  chat  no  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a fetid  fmell,  of  a peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fubdances  may 
be  didinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  clofe  vefTels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moidure,  a volatile 
alkaline  fall,  which  either  concretes  into  a folid  form,  or  dilTolves  in 
the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit ; together  with  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  of  a more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of  vegetables ; 
without  the  lead  footdep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole  procefs.  A 
black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  burns  into  white  alhes 
void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  feClion,  that  fome  few  vegetables, 
in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difeover  fome  agreement,  in  their 
matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom : yielding  a volatile  al- 
kaline fait  in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  acid 
or  fi.xed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal 
fubdances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general  alalyfis ; from 
animal  fats,  indead  of  a volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obiained, 
and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the 
other  animal  oils. 
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SECT.  III. 

Minerals, 

Oilt  and  Bitumtnt. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  or  pe- 
troleum, floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  ifliiing  from  clefts 
of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaflern  countries,  of  a ftrong  fmell  very 
different  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoll  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpiritof  wine,  and  more  averfe  to 
union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged, 
of  a more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a ffronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the 
admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no,  great  heat  or  con- 
fli£l  with  them,  they  may  become  thick,  and  at  length  confident ; and 
in  thefe  Hates  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correQionding  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  ipirit  of  wine,  but 
much  more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moll  part  only  par- 
tially : they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  conliderably 
ffronger.  In  a proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give  out  a fluid  oil,  greatly 
refembling  the  native  patrolea  ; a fmall  quantity  of  a black  coaly  mat- 
ter remaining  behind.  Their  fmells-are  various;  but  all  of  them,  ei- 
ther in  their  natural  Hate,  or  when  melted,  or  fet  on  Are,  yield  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  ffrong  fcent,  called,  from  them,  bituminous. 

Earths. 

In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  diffinguilhing  charaflers  of  the  feveral 
clafles  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  eafier  apprehended,  by  having 
them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  : the  little  impropriety,  of 
joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral  muff  be  over- 
looked for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the  mineral  earths  are 
included  Hones,  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  ffate. 

The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are 

the  following : 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous,  marine,  and  vegetable  acids,  but  not 
at  all  or  exceeding  ffaringly  in  the -vitriolic  acid.  IVhen  preneioufly  dif- 
folved  in  other  acids,  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lajl, 
nuhich  thus  unites  nuith  them  into  infipid,  or  nearly  infspid  concretes,  not 
diffoluble  in  any  liqiter.  Of  this  kind  are, 

I.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  ; diflinguijhed  by  its  being  con- 
vertible, in  a ftrong  fire  nuithout  addition,  into  an  acrimonious  calx, 
called  quicklime.  The  earth  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms  in  the  mi- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  limefionei,  the 
hard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earth/  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  from  them,  incruftates  the  Tides  of  ca> 
verns  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  ap- 
pearances different  appellations ; how  ftrongly  foever  Tome  of  thefe 
bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal  purpofes,  are 
at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth,  Am- 
ple pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuperficial  charaders  by 
which  they  were  diflinguifhed  in  the  mafs.  Moff  of  them  contain  ge- 
nerally a greater  or  lels  admixture  of  Tome  of  theindiffoluble  kinds  of 
earth ; which,  however,  affefls  their  medicinal  qualities  no  otherwife, 
than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  pureft,  and  is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all 
burn  into  a ftrong  quicklime : in  this  ffate  a part  of  them  diffolves  in 
water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  allringent  and  li- 
thontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  the 
earths  in  their  natural  Hate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth : iurniag  into  quicklime,  like  the 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyller  (hells,  and  all  the  marine  (hells  that 
have  been  examined  ; though  with  fome  variation  in  the  (Irength  of 
the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns ; not  at  all  burning  into  quicklime. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjefl  with  a quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water, 
and  more  perfefUy  by  burning  in  the  open  air : the  earth  may  be  ex- 
trafled  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of 
acids  ; whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals,  yield  their 
pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  foluble  luith  eafe  in  the  rjitriolic  as  "well  as  other 
acids  ; and  yielding,  in  all  their  cosnhinations  ibtre^wilh,  faline  concretes 
folubU  in  nvater. 

1 . Magnefia  alba  : compojing  tvith  the  vitriolic  acid  a hitter  purgative 
liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a pure  (late. 
It  is  obtmned  from  tfie  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts,  from 
the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryllallization  of  Tea  fait 
from  (ea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryffallized  in  the 
putrefaflion  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  a(hes  of  vegetables  apT 
pear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Alumenous  earth  : compofing  <witb  the  vitriolic  acid  a very 
esftringent  liquor.  This  earth  alio  has  not  been  found  naturally  pure. 
It  it  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a combination  of  it 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  : it  may  likewife  be  extrafled,  by  llrong  boil- 
ing in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles. 

111.  Earths, 
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111.  Earths,  •which  by  iigtftiort  in  acids,  tither  in  the  cold  or  in  a moderate 
•warmth,  are  not  at  all  •iijfolved. 

1 . Argillaceous  earth  ; becoming  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional 
bardnejs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  leveral  varieties, 
differing  in  fome  particular  properties : as  the  purer  clays,  which 
when  moillened  with  water  form  a very  vifcous  mafs,  difficultly  diffiufi- 
ble  through  a larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  llowly  fubfiding  from 
it : holes,  lefs  vimous,  more  readily  mifcible  with  water,  and  more 
readily  fubfiding : and  ochers,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  impregnated  with 
a yellow  or  red  ferugineous  calx. 

2.  Cryllalline  earth  ; naturally  hard,  fo  as  to  firike  /parks  •with 

fieel:  becoming  friable  in  a (Irong  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  flints, 

cryflals,  &c.  which  appear  to  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  dif- 
fering in  purity,  hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth:  reducible  by  a gentle  heat  into  a foft  povider, 
•which  unites  nvith  •water  into  a mafs,  fome'what  •vifcous  and  tenacious 
•while  moifi,  hut  quickly  drying  and  becoming  bard.  A greater  heat 
defrwes  the  powder  of  this  property,  •vAthout  occajioning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  tranfparent  felenit<t ; the  fibrous  flony 
malfes,  improperly  called  Englijh  talc  ; and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
plafter  of  Paris  Hones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a diflinfl  kind  from  the 
red,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experiments, 
to  be  DO  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous  earth 
with  vitrolic  acid.  See  the  charaflers  of  the  earths  of  the  firfl 
clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth  ; fcarcely  alterable  by  a •vehement  fire.  The  roafles 
of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a fibrous  or  leafy  texture  ; more  or  lefs 
pellucid,  bright  or  glittering ; fmooth  and  unfluous  to  the  touch ; 
too  flexible  and  elaflic  to  be  eafily  pulverized  ; foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut 
with  a knife.  In  thefe  refpefls  fome  of  the  gypfeous  earths  greatly 
refemble  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily  difeovered  by  fire;  a 
weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  ffrongcll  makes 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomewhat  diminilhing  their 
flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  unfluofity. 

Metals. 

_ Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moll  ob- 
vious charaflers  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpeil,  perfe£I  opacity’, 
and  great  weight;  the  lighted  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heaviefl  upwards 
of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire,  except  platina,  a metallic  body,  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore  ex> 
eluded  from  this  general  view  of  medical  fubjefls. 
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Gold  and  filver,  how  long  focver  they  are  continued  in  fuCon, 
remain  unchanged  and  undimlniflicd.  The  others,  if  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a powdery  or  friable  fubflance,  called  f/r/x,  deftituteof 
the  metallic  afpefl,  and  much  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than 
the  metal  itfelf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  getierally 
accompanied  with  a notable  alteration  in  their  medical  virtues : thus 
quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  (late  and  undi- 
vided, feems  inactive  ; when  calcined  by  fire  proves,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  a flrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  a powerful 
alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ; while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the 
contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a high  degiee  of 
virulence  to  a Hate  of  inaflivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmoth,  in  a red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a 
tranfpa^ent  glafs  : the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without 
extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  cakes  and  glafles  recover 
their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  ikilful  addition  of 
any  kind  of  inflammable  fubflance  that  does  not  contain  a mineral 
acid. 

All  metallic  bodies  diflblve  in  acids;  fome  only  in  particular  acids, 
as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ; fome  only  in  compofitions  of 
acids,  as  gold  in  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  ; and  others, 
as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffolve  in  alkaline 
liquors,  as  copper;  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprefled  oils.  'Fufed 
with  acompofition  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they  are  all,  ex- 
cept zinc,  made  fuluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubflanccs,  diflbived  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
efl'eiTts  ill  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  Hate  to  be  inadlive.  Their  activity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them:  Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude  form  has  no  fcnfibie  effedt,  when  united  with  a fmall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  difeovers  a low  degree  of  the 
ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  flrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is  called 
faceknrum  faturai : and  thus  mercury,  with  a certain  quantity  of  the 
marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  di- 
niiuifhing  the  proportion  of  acid,  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called 
mri  ciii  iits  tiu/cis. 

/Jcuh. 

The  mineral  acids  are  didlnguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extradled  ; the  <vi- 
irh.'ic  from  vitriol,  the  iiitiom  from  nitre  or  faltpetre,  and  the 
mwim  from  common  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  in- 
fomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with 
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water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubftances  as  obtunj  or  Tupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  hallily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a copious  difcharge  of  noxious 
fumes;  a part  of  the  acid  unties  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit 
into  a new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  iiiuch  lefs  difpofed  to  this  union 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other  two  : neverthelefs,  many 
of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy 
and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpirit, 
while  tliofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids  cffervefce 
drongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  and  form  with 
them  neutral  falls,  that  is,  fuch  as  difcovcr  no  marks  either  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  arc  obtained  in  the  form  of  a thin 
liquor,  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, without  which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour  : 
the  vitriolic  Hands  in  need  of  fo-  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation 
as  to  alTume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called  d/ 
of  vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumflances  even  a folid  one.  Alkaline  falts, 
and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only 
the  pure  acid  part ; fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat, 
and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a dry  form. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  forts  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpefts  from  the  vegetable,  is  found  fometimes  in  a detached  (late, 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid,  svith  which 
it  compofes  fca  fait.  From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with 
thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic 
bodies,  rcfult  a variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  (late,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two,  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atinofphere,  but  imbibes  moillure  therefrom,  and  in 
creafes  in  its  weight : the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive 
fume,  the  nitrous  yellowilh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bot- 
tles containing  the  three  acids  are  (lopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is 
found  in  a little  time  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into 
a yellow  fubllance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a whitiili  one  by  the 
marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a character  of  one  of  the  claffes  of 
earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioully  dilTolved  in  any  other  acid:  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame 
principle  this  particular  acid  may  be  diflinguiflied  from  all  others. 
Th  is  charaflcr  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  Hate,  but  like- 
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wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble  in  water:  if  a folution 
of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a 
folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from 
the  fubAance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diAinguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  ano- 
ther criterion  not  lefs  flrongly  marked  : if  any  fait  containing  it  be 
mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in  a clofe 
veffel,  to  a moderately  thong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  di- 
refUy  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a 
genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a combina- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  mat- 
ter. With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not  volatile  in 
clofe  vefTels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of  bitumens, 
this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined  with, 
IS  both  dillinguilhed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of  any  in- 
flammable fubllance  brought  to  a flate  of  ignition  : if  the  fubjeA  be 
mixed  with  a little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red-hot,  a deflagra- 
tio  nor  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a bright  flame  with  a hifling  noife, 
and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or 
diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fubllance  that  was  be- 
fore combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  alhes  afforded 
by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubllances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  criieria  of  the  refpedlive  acids  in  their  various 
forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter 
in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

If  a fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a neutral  fait ; on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  ma- 
rine acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally 
in  a moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  pofleffion  of  the  alkali : the 
addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpoffefs  the  marine, 
which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fames,  though  without  fuch  an 
addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
heat  : on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  gives  way 
in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes, and  leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diflblved  in  an  acid,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diflbluble  in  that  acid  will  pre- 
cipitate the  metal : a volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth  ; and  a fixt  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile ; 
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which  laft  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be 
the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  firfl, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  Uanfpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ; a term, 
like  the  Newtonian  attra3ion,  defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  effefl.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the 
metal : and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  to 
fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile,  and  that  if 
previoully  united  with  a volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a 
fixt  one. 

The  doflrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  nfe 
in  the  chemical  pharmacy  : many  of  the  officinal  proceffes,  as  we 
ihall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it : feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expefled  by  a perfon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies ; and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  xaufes,  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I (hall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a table  of  the  principal  affinities  ob- 
ferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr. 
Geoffroy  (which  was  poblilhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  academy 
for  the  year  1718)  with  fuch  corredlions  and  additions  as  later  expe- 
riments have  furnilhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  The  fubftance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greatefl  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries ; that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them ; the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the  remote 
one.  T hus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a fixt  alkali 
being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  it  to  be 
concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixt  together,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water,  and  occafion 
the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubllances  are  ex- 
prefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  one  of  thofe  bo- 
dies, which  ate  neareft  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  manner  difen- 
gage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more  remote. 


I.  Water : 
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1.  Water; 

Fixt  aKcaline  fait : 

Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  Water  : 
laflammable  fpirit : 

Volatile  atkaline  fait. 

3.  Water  : 
iDflammable  fpirit : 

Sundry  compound  falts. 

4.  Intlammable  Spirit  : 
Water : 

Oik  and  Reiitis. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle  : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts : 

Calcafcous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined : 
Zinc  and  Iron  : 

Copper  : 

Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  : 

Iron  : 

Copper : 

Lead : 

Mercury  : 

Silver  : 

Camphor. 

7,  Marine  acid  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined ; 


Zinc : 

Iron  : 

Tin : 

Regulus  of  antimony : 

Copper ; 

Lead  : 

Silver : 

Mercury. 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 

Iron  : 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts  ; 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid : 

Marine  acid  : 

Vinegar ; 

Tartar ; 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Earths  : 
Vitriolic  acid : 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Marine  acid. 

1 1.  Imp  LASiMABLE  Principle: 
Nitrous  acid : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Metallic  fubllances  : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Sulphur  : 

Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime  : 

Iron  : 


Silver : 

Regulus  of  antimony : 
Mercury : 

Arfenic. 

I j.  Gold  : 
Ethereal  fpirit : 

Acids. 


14.  Mer> 
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14.  Mercury  ; 
Marine  acid : 

Vitriolic  acid : 

Nitrous  acid. 

15.  Lead  \ 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Marine  acid : 

Nitrons  acid : 

Vineear : 

Oils.® 


17.  Copper: 
Vitriojic  acid : 

Marine  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid. 


18.  Iron  i 
Vitriolic  acid : 

Marine  acid : 

Nitrons  acid. 


16.  Silver;  19  Reculus  of  Antimony: 

Marine  acid  : Vitriolic  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : Nitrous  acid : 

Nitrous  acid.  Mvineacid. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

ON  E of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  con- 
fills  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and  for 
direfling  and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  called  fur- 
nacet,  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the 
place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  1 
ihall  here  endeavour  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  firudure  of  thofe 
which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  built. 

Furnatts. 

The  moll  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  Hove,  otherwife  called  the 
furnace  for  OPEN  fire.  This  is  nfually  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five 
or  fix  inches  deep ; with  a grate  or  feme  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom, 
for  fupporting  the  fuel.  It  either  Hands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be  move- 
able from  place  to  place,  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  lad  cafe, 
a cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  aOies  that  drop 
through  it ; and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  alh-pit, 
ferves  both  for  allowing  the  alhes  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and  for 
admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  defigned 
for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a moderate  heat ; as  infufion,  de- 
coflion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  veffel,  containing  the 
fubjefl  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a trevet. 

A deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures ; formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fullaining  a flrong  fire ; with  a grate 
and  alh-pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding ; and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney;  makes  a wind 

FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn ; provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a free  paffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate : for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney  Ihould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  inter- 
iliees  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confills  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to  fit 
upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionally 
increafed  or  diminilhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed 
or  diminilhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In 
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In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  Are  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceffively  palling  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moll  vehement 
fire  may  m fupprefled  or  rellrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  doling 
either  the  alh-pit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney 
by  which  it  palTes  olF;  and  that  the  lire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed 
again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  palTages.  A moveable  plate  or 
REGISTER,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords  commo- 
dious means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  palfage,  and  confequently  of 
regulating  the  heat. 

Th>«e  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces;  one  with 
the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace ; the  other 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  lirll,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contraded  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  lit  upon  it;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a flat  plate,  having  a like  aperture  in 
the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  iniide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a door  is  made  in  the  fide,  a 
little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpe£ling  the  matter  in  the 
fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fusioks  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melt- 
ing velTel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel ; with  a flip  of 
brick,  or  fomc  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep 
the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  flriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a reverberator v,  that  is,  for  dillillation 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veflel,  whofe  neck  comes 
-out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture 
fliould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diltilling  veflel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to  Air  the  lire,  or  throw 
in  frefli  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimnky  of  the  room ; in  which  laA  cafe,  all  other 
palTages  into  the  chimney  mult  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a door,  which  may  be  occalionally  covered  with  a 
plate  or  tile  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moll  commonly  ufed  for 
fufion  in  a crucible. 

This  laA  conflruflion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
clear,  aflbrds  the  conveniency  of  letting  into  it  a boiling  or  evapo- 
rating pan,  a copper  Hill,  an  iron  pot  for  diflilling  hartfliorn,  an 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  veflels,  of  fuch  a lize,  that  they  may  be 
fupporced  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus  occo- 
V pied  by  the  vclTeis,  a door  mull  be  ma.de  in  the  fide  for  fupplying  and 
flirring  the  fuel. 

When  a furnace  of  this  kind  is  dellgned  only  for  a sand  bath, 
it  is  moll  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a long  iron  plate 
fumilhed  with  a ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate ; and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates  with  its 
chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the  plate  ; 
the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand- 
bath,  digeltions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be 
carried  on  at  once  ; for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from  the  end  over 
'the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  velTels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  didilling  hartf- 
horn  and  aqua  fortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a conliderable  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vedel  is  commonly  made  to  red  upon  folid  brick  work. 

The  large  dill,  whofs  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great  part  of  it 
to  be  thus  fupportcd,  expofes  but  a fmall  furface  to  the  aflion  of  the 
fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage,  the  heat,  which 
rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round 
the  fides  of  the  vedel,  by  a fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top 
with  a common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  didilling  hartihorn  and  aqna-fortis  in  the  large  way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  drong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  didances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  a brickwork ; fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  necelTary 
underneath,  a greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  the 
immediate  aflion  of  the  fire. 

If  a furface,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a confider- 
able  height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it  ; and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered  ; the  fuel  will  burn 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  pafles  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a condant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  without  at- 
tendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely ; but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  Arongly  preffed.  A fmall  aperture  is  made 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  or  a number  of  opening!  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying 
air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than  through 
the  grate,  as  the  intereflices  of  the  grate  are  in  time  choaked  up  by 
the  alhes. 

This  furnace  is  deflgncd  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its 
canal  or  as  in  the  fand  furnace  already  defcribed,  pafles  under  a 
fand-bati)  or  water-bath  ; at  the  further  end  of  which,  it  rifes  per- 
pendicularly to  fuch  a height,  as  may  occaGon  a fuflicient  draught  of 
air  through  the  Gre. 

The  flew  may  be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  Gre-place.  A regifter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flew 
and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifl-.  this  height,  and 
confequently  the  quantity  of  Gre,  at  plcafure.  If  the  fpace  beneath 
the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be 
conGderable  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  nxt  ones  are  built 
of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any 
kind  of  loam  or  clavey  compofition  that  is  of  a proper  degree  of 
tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a pafle  with  water  and  well  worked, 
does  not  flick  to  the  Angers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a vehement  Gre,  is  Gt  for  this  ufe : the 
purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have  their  tenacity  leflened 
by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  flrong  iron  or  copper  plates, 
lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey 
compofition ; which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horfe- 
dung,  chopt  draw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a bufinefs  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead 
melting  pots ; by  cutting  a door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  aAi- 
pit,  another  above  this  for  the  Gre*place,  and  introducing  a circular 
iron  grate,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  it  may  refl  between  the  two  doors.  A 
particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  thefe  furnaces  for  dif- 
ferent ufes  may  be  feen  in  the  Grfl  part  of  the  Commercium  philo- 
fophico-technicum,  lately  publiflied.  ^ 

Baths. 

Wheke.  a flrong  degree  of  beat  is  requiGte,  as  in  the  fuGon  of 
metals.  Sec.  the  velfel  containing  the  fubjedf  matter  is  placed  among 
the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it : this  is  called  operating  in 
a naked  Gre.  Where  a fmaller  heat  is  fuflicient,  and  the  vclTel  em- 
ployed is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware, 
the  fand  bath  or  water-bath  is  ufed,  to  defend  the  velfel  from 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficient  lutes.  The  few  Craple  lutes,  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more  ope- 
rofe  compofitioDS  recommended  for  thefe  intentions  by  the  chemical 
writers. 


Veflels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inAruments ; as  we  Aiall  have  occaAon  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpedlively  fubfervient.  In 
this  place,  1 Aiall  only  give  the  operator  a few  geaeral  cautions  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  veATels  dcfigned  for  containing  the 
fubjeft. 

Metalline  ve/Tels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  are  corroded 
by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Copper 
ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neutral  ones, 
as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac  : it  is  obfervable,  that  vegetable  acids  do 
not  a£i  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as  by  Handing  in  the 
cold;  for  even  lemon -juice  may  be  boiled  in  a clean  copper  veAcl, 
without  receiving  from  it  any  taAe  or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the 
cold,  it  foon  diAblves  fo  much  as  to  contrafl  a pernicious  taint.  I'he 
tin,  with  which  copper  veAels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a fen> 
Able  impregnation  to  acid  juices  ; and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro- 
bably not  innocent,  more  cfpecially  as  a quantity  of  lead  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  tin. 

'I'he  common  eakthf.n  veAels  are  of  a loofe  porous  texture,  and 
hence  aie  apt  to  imbibe  a conflderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids, 
particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ; which  foon  difeover  their  pe- 
netrating the  vcAel,  by  Aiooiing  Into  faline  eAlorefcences  on  the  out- 
fide.  'lliofc  which  are  glazed  have  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids, 
by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  Aronger 
acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  confiAs  ch  eHy  of 
vitrefied  lead,  the  impregnation,  which  it  communicates  to  thei'e 
liquors,  is  of  a very  dangerous  kind  : if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome 
time  In  a glazed  earthen  veA'el,  it  will  yield,  on  being  infpifTated,  a 
true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is,  a fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous 
acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  vcA'els  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compaflnefs,  stone 
WAKt,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencics  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a part  of  the  clay  itfelf  fu- 
perticially  vitrefied  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to 
be  proof  againll  acids. 

Glass  veA'els  fuA'er  no  coirofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  fuch  proceA'es  as  will 
adroit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 

D 2 Weights 
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Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  iilver ; the  other  for  almoff  all 
goods  beCdes.  • The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  AverdupoU 
weight. 

I'he  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces;  tha 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  AverdupoU  pound  is  divided  into  lixteen  ounces ; 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which  is 
the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner ; 


The  Pound  C twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  J eight  Drams. 

The  Dram  * 'j  three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  J (_twen^  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 


The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the 
ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  §760  grains  ; 
the  Averdupois  7000  grains  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; 
the  Averdupofs  only  437^.  The  Troy  dram  60 ; the  Averdupois 
dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  equal 
to  five  drams  Troy  ; twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces 
Troy ; and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to  fomewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thcfe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occaffoned  great  confufion  in 
the  praflice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggiffs  and  grocers  fell  by  the 
Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjulled  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  uCng  for 
all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  com- 
pofitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  preferibed  fome  by  pounds  and 
others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a wrong  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  direded  in  lefler  denominations 
than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivilions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are 
made  to  a different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plafler  of  the  late  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if  compounded  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about  one  fixth  lefs  quickfilver  than  if 
made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy.  This  error  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
itfelf ; but  is  now  happily  removed. 


Meafures.  ' ! 

The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  d>ie  common  wine 
meafures.  , 

A Gallon 
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A Gallon  'i  f eight  Pints 

The  Pint  > contains  < fixteen  Ounces. 

The  Ounce j (eight  Drams. 

By  a fpoonful  is  underllood  in  the  London  Difptenfatory  the  mcafure 
of  half  an  ounce  ; in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight  in  fyrups, 
and  three  drains  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  is 
not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight. 
A pint  of  the  highell  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a pound  by  above 
half  an  ounce ; a pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three  ounces  ; 
and  a pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may 
on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  aflilting  the  operator  in  regu- 
lating their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  (hewing  the  com- 
parative gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  1 have  therefore  drawn 
up  fuch  a table  for  a pint,  an  ounce,  and  a dram  meafure  of  thofe 
liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments  that 
can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  23 1 cubic  inches ; whence 


the  pint  contains  28' ; the  ounce  i dram  rlia:  ^ 

bic  inch. 

Ounce 

Dram 

l^inl  weigh* 

1 

meaf.  ' 
weigh? 

meaf. 

weifthi 

In-fla M.M Asr.E  Spirits. 

ft 

« 

0 u r 

e *9  cfi 

60 

Sb 

zEthereal  Spirit  of  Wine  - - - - - - 

It  1 36 

336 

42 

Higlily-reflilied  Spirit  of  Wine  - - - 

12  5 20 

380 

47i 

Common-reftilied  Spirit  of  Wine  ... 

M 2 4c 

400 

50 

Proof  Spirit  - 

14  I 36 

426 

S3 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt  ...... 

14  4 48 

438 

55 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre  . - .... 

15  2 4c 

460 

57i 

Wines. 

Burgundy  - . - - ...... 

14  I 36 

426 

53 

Red  port  ........... 

15  1 36 

436 

57 

Canary  - - - - 

!•;  6 40 

475 

S9i 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  Olive  - 

140  0 

420 

sH 

S3i 

Linked  Oil  - 

142  8 

428 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  - ....... 

of  Orange  Peel  . - - .... 

of  Juniper  Berries  - - 

121  4 

364 

408 

419 

45t 

S'  1 
52  ! 

D 3 Oil 
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Oil  of  Rofemary  ----- 

of  Origanum  - - - . - 

of  Caraway  Seeds  - - - - 

of  Nutmegs  . - - - - 

of  Savin  ------ 

of  Hyfop 

of  Cummin  Seed  - . - - 

of  Mint  ------ 

of  Pennyroyal  - - - - - 

of  Dill  Seed 

of  Fennel  Seed  - . . - 

of  Cloves  - - - - - 

of  Cinnamon  - . - - - 

of  Safiafras  ------ 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Lixivium  faponarium,  Pharm.  Lami. 
Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac  - . - 

Strong  Soapboilers  ley  - - - - 
Lixivium  tartari  - - 

Acid  liquors. 

Wine  Vinegar  - - - - - - 

Beer  Vinegar  - . - - . - 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Salt  - - - - 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre  - - - 

Strong  oil  of  Vitriol  - - - - - 

Animal  fluids. 
Urine  - --  --  --  -- 
Cows  milk  - --  --  --  - 

A lies  milk  ------- 

Blood  - --  --  --  -- 


Waters. 

Diflilled  water  - - - - - 

R..In  water  - - - - - 

Spring  water  - - - - - 

Sea  water  - - - - - 

Quicksilver, 


Pint  weigh- 

Ounce 

meaf. 

lAcighv 

Dram 
' mcaf 
'Aeighi 

^ e 

y 6 .5 

c 

§ S ff 

t« 

«< 

to 

to 

430 

54 

432 

54 

432 

54 

436 

54T 

443 

55i 

443 

55i 

448 

S^> 

448 

56 

4SO 

561 

457 

57 

45S 

57 

i 

476 

S9i 

476 

59i 

503 

63 

i6  0 t 

480 

60 

17  I IC 

5'5 

64T 

17  6 24 

534 

67 

24  0 t 

7*0 

90 

‘S  3 44 

464 

58 

15  6 5f 

476 

59t 

17  4 t 

52s 

65i 

20  Z 4c: 

610 

76 

28  5 2( 

860 

L07I 

15  S 20 

470 

59 

15  6 41 

475 

S9i 

160  ( 

480 

60 

16  1 4 

484 

605 

'>  1 

456 

57 

IS  2 4- 

460 

577 

IS  3 12 

462 

58 

IS  S 20 

470 

59 

214  S 2t 

5440 

1805 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


SECT.  I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diflblving  fluid  is 
called  a menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menflrua  made  ufeofin  pharmacy,  are,  •water,  •vi- 
nous fpirits,  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftriium  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  dilTolves  only  a determinate  quantity, 
though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  being  thus 
SATURATED,  Icaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  un- 
touched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
water  which  different  falts  require  for  their  diffolution : Mr.  Eller 
has  given  a large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
of  Berlin  for  the  year  tyjo,  from  which  the  following  table  is 
extra^ed. 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diflilled  water  diflblved. 


Of  Refined  Sugar  - - - 
Green  Vitriol  - - • 

Blue  Vitriol  - - - - 

White  Vitriol  - - - 
Epfom  Salt  . - . . 
Purified  Nitre  - - - 
Soluble  Tartar  . - - 
Common  Salt  • 

Sal  gemmx  . . . . 

Sal  catharticus  Glauber! 
Seignette’s  Salt  - 
Alum  - - - - - 

Sal  ammoniac  - . . 
Vitriclated  Tartar  - 
Salt  of  Hartfliorn  - - 
Sugar  of  Lead  - - 
Cream  of  I'artar  - - 
Borax  ------ 


df. 

gr. 

*4 

O 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

o 

0 

4 

4 

o 

4 

o 

o 

4 

o 

0 

4 

o 

o 

3 

4 

o 

3 

4 

o 

3 

4 

o 

3 

o 

o 

2 

4 

o 

% 

4 

o 

1 

4 

o 

1 

4 

o 

1 

2 

o 

I 

O 

o 

0 

4 

20 
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Though  greit  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  ex- 
periments, it  it  not  to  be  expefled,  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
Talcs,  foluble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  ex- 
a£lly  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folu- 
bility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfeftion,  and  dry- 
nefs : the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ 
remarkably  in  this  refpedl,  according  as  they  are  more  or  left  im- 
pregnated with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolaied  tartar,  per- 
fedly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difEcult  of  foluiion  : the  matter 
which  remains  in  making  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  Nitre  (See  Part  III. 
Chap.  viii.  Se£t.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a vitriolaied  tartar,  and  it  diflblves 
fo  difEcultly,  chat  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the, retort  in  order 
to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  dilTolves 
with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over  propor- 
tion of  acid  in  this  preparation  ; and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops, 
under  the  name  of  vitriolaied  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  de- 
gree of  heat  occafions  alfo  a notable  diffcience  in  the  quantity  of  fait 
taken  up:  in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water  will  diffolve 
only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas,  in  warm  weather,  the 
fame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more.  1 o thefe  circum- 
flaoces  arc  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  different 
authors : it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affe^ed  in  its 
folubility,  by  a variation  of  heat,  than  any  other,  water  in  a tem- 
perate Hate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hoc  water  ; and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the 
bed  : in  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the 
proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a reduction  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  ex- 
a£Uy  the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water ; Dr. 
Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a little  mure ; Dr.  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a fcruple  more  ; and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table, 
four  drams  more ; fo  chat  in  the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made 
probably  in  different  circumflances,  the  greaced  difference  is  only 
one-fixch  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fkit  ; whereas  in  fome  ocher  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  th» 
experiments  from  which  the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  tem- 
perature of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; 
or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  between  freez- 
ing and  the  human  heat. 

borne  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined : the  fiilt  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 


Eight 
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Eight  ounces  of  water  diflblved. 


Of  fixed  alkaline  Salt  ...  above 
Sal  diureticus  - - - - 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  Milk  • - - - 

Eflential  Salt  of  Sorrel  » - - - 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ftill  dilTolve  fome  portion 
of  another ; and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will 
Aill  take  op  a third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  '1  he 
principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made,  relative  to 
pharmaceutic  fobjefts,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ; of  which 
the  two  firft  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight 

fully  faturated  with 
Nitre  - . - - 

Common  Salt 
Nitre  - - - - 

Common  Salt 
Volatile  Alkali  - - 

Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  Tartar  - 
Vitriolated  Tartar  - 
Glauber’s  Salt  - 
Epfom  Salt  - - - 

Borax  .... 


1 Diffolved  afterwards.  I 

Sal  ammoniac  . 

10 

Nitre  . . . 

10 

Sal  ammoniac  • 2 

Fixed  Alkali  . 

7 

Common  Salt  - 2 

Nitre,  near  - - 

2 

Fixed  Alkali  . 2^ 

Nitre  - . . 

Common  Salt  - 

4 

Sugar  - - - 2 

Nitre  . . . 

2 

Fixed  Alkali  • 

2 

Nitre  - - 

1 

Sugar  - . I 

Sugar  ... 

6 

Fixed  Alkali  . 

2 

41 
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0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

0 

1 
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In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a mendruum 
for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  theie  is  no  deter- 
minate point  of  faturation  : the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proper, 
tions  of  them,  forming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  different 
confifiencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  aflifled  by  trirura- 
tion,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; the  fb- 
lu'ions  of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
turbid,  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable 
purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpiriis,  with  acid  and 
alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fame  of  the  more  fubtle 
parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fmell 
and  tafle. 

Reflified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  mendruum  of  the  effential  oils, 
refins,  and  camphor  of  vegetables  ; of  the  pure  didilled  oils,  and 

fevcral 
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feveral  of  the  coloaring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ; of  feme 
mineral  bituminous  fubllances,  as  of  ambergris  ; and  of  foaps,  though 
it  does  not  a£l  upon  the  exprelTed  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed  : whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quan* 
tity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menflruum, 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  dilTolves,  by  the  afEflance  of 
heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  and,  more  readily,  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fa]  diu- 
reticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of 
amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids,  not  with  alka- 
line lixivia. 

♦ 

Oils  difTolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubflances,  parti- 
cularly lead.  The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  moll  of  thefe  bodies,  more 
powerful  menflrua  than  thole  obtained  by  dillillation  ; as  the  former 
am  more  capable  of  fullainiiig,  without  injury,  a flrong  heat,  which 
is,  in  moll  cafes,  necelTary  to  enable  them  to  afl.  It  is  faid,  that 
one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diflblve  in  three  ounces  of  exprelTed  oil, 
particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  elTential  oil,  as 
that  of  turpentine. 

All  Acids  dilfolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fnbllances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  adion  upon 
thefe  lafl ; one  diffolving  only  fome  particular  metals,  and  another 
others. 

The  ’vegetable  acids  diflblve  a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  extrafl  fo  much  from  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony,  a.s  to  become  powerfully  emetic  : they  diflblve  lead  more 
readily,  if  the  metal  is  previouily  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metal- 
lic flate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; and  though  it 
fcarce  ads  on  any  other  metallic  fubllance  in  the  common  way  of 
making  folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them 
all  except  gold : the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauflic  of 
the  fhops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony,  effeded  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to 
the  fubjeds,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  llrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menflruum  of  all  metallic  fub- 
flances, except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony ; of  which 
two  the  proper  folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids, 
called  at/ua  regia. 

1 he  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves  zinc  and 
iron  : in  its  concentrated  flate,  and  aflifled  by  a boiling  heat,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfedly  diflblve,  moll  of  the  other 
metals. 

Alkaline 
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Alkaline  lixi'viu  diflblve  oils,  refinous  fubllanccs,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addiiinn  of  </uick  lime  ; in- 
llances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common 
caulfic.  '1  hus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  ilclh,  bones,  and  other  folid 
paits  of  animals,  into  a gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  po/Tefs  the  virtues 
oF  the  body  diflolved  ; whilll  oils  generally  Iheathe  its  adlivity,  and 
acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors are  the  proper  menllrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

Moll  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effedled,  by  pouring 
the  mcnllruum  on  the  body  to  be  difTolved,  and  fullering  them  to 
Hand  together,  for  fomc  time,  expoftd  to  a luitable  warmth.  A 
Arong  beat  is  generally  requihte  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office  : nor  will  acids  a£l  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  affiltance.  The  adion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
llrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a moderate  heat ; though  the  quantity, 
which  they  afterwards  keep  diflblved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  incrcafed  ; all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than 
they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes, 
fubfide  again  : this  at  lead  is  moll  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there 
may  be  fomc  inllances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adlion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  heat,  cft’ervefccnce,  and  a copious  difeharge 
of  fumes.  '1  he  lumes  which  arife  during  the  dillblution  of  fomc  me- 
tals in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  : hence,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  artilicial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to 
be  careful,  efpccially  where  the  folutiun  is  made  in  a narrow-mouthed 
vcflel,  lell,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a candle,  the  exhaling  va- 
pour be  fet  on  Are. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moiflurc  of 
the  air  is  the  mcnllruum  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  thole  of  the  neu- 
tral kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of 
foluble  earths  and  any  acid,  except  the  viwiolic,  and  foire  metallic 
falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a nioiil  air,  gradu.vily  at- 
trafl  its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid,  .'ionic  lubiUnces, 
notdi  oluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  groilcr  lorm,  as  the 
buttLv^f  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow  adion  of  the 
aerial  ir.oifture.  This  procefs  is  termed  DhLKijii.vfiON. 

S E C T.  II. 

ExtraSliov. 

TH  E liquors  which  diflblve  certain  fubdances  in  their  pure 
flate,  ferve  likew  ife  to  extrad  them  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.  Thus  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  nienllruum  of  cifential 

oils 
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oiU  and  relins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege- 
tables ; as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ; the  in- 
active earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  extracts 
likewjfe,  from  many  plants,  fubllances  which  by  themfelves  it  has 
little  effect  upon  ; even  effential  oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
fervcd,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of  gummy 
and  faline  iratter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  molt  of  the  bit- 
ters and  aflringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menflruum. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  MACCRATiNt:  or  steeping  the 
fubjeCt  in  its  appropriated  menllruum,  in  the  cold;  or  digesting 
or  CIRCULATING  them,  in  a moderate  warmth  ; or  infusing  the 
plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffering  them  to  Hand  in  n covered 
veffel  till  grown  cold;  or  actually  boiling  them  together  for  fome 
lime. 

The  term  digeflian  is  fomctiroes  ufed  for  maceration ; and  in  this 
cafe  the  proceis  is  directed  to  be  performed  'without  heat ; where  this 
circumitance  is  not  expreffed,  digeflion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  (team, 
into  which  a part  of  the  liquor  is  refolvcd  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means 
of  a proper  difpofition  of  the  veffcls,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back 
again  upon  the  fubjeCt.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a matrafs 
(or  holthead)  Florence  flafk,  or  the  like  ; either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a eirculatory  vtjjfel,  by  inverting  another  into  the 
mouih,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a piece  of  wet  bladder.  A 
fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  effectually  ; the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top.  In  a veffel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the*moft  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs.  I'he  ufe  of  this  inllrument  is  likewife  free 
from  an  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the  other, 
of  the  uppcrmoll  veffel  being  burll  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long- 
necked  matraffes,  here  recommended,  are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied, 
and  likewife  very  dear,  a long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occafionally  luted  to 
the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ; but  by  this  means  proves  as  in- 
jurious to  fome  fubflances,  by  occafioning  the  monftruum  to  take 
up  their  groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  en- 
abling it  to  extract  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guiacum  or  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a boiling  heat,  whilft 
even  a fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine 
bitter  of  carduus  benediCtus.  '1  bis  plant,  which,  infufed  in  boiling, 
or  digefled  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a naufeous  tafle,  fo 
ofi'cnfivc  to  the  llomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields  to  the  cold 
clement  a grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  moil  elegant  ilomachic  of  the 
ihops. 

As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diflblving  power  of  liquids;  fo  cold,  oa  the 
other  hand,  diminiftes  it.  Hence  tinflures,  or  extradions  made  bv  a 
confiderable  heat,  depoCte  in  cold  weather  a part  of  their  contents, 
and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker ; a circumftance  which  de- 
ferves  particular  regard. 

SECT.  III. 

Depuration. 

There  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifyinp  li- 
quors from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfdf 
gr.ivit^  tenacious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  left 

Thin  Huids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities,  upon 
Handing  at  reft,  for  feme  time,  in  a cool  place  ; and  may  then  be  de- 
CANTED,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veflel 
Glutinous,  unftuous  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  bv  a 
fuitable  heat;  when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom 
th^c  lighter  arifing  to  the  furface,  to  be  despumated.  or  fcummed’ 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freelv 
to  t^he  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface,  they  may 
be  feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  drainers  of  linen! 

J-  '1°' r ’ ^•‘at.on  through 

a foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe,  ° 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill-boxes  ‘ as  they  come  from 

abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  : it  does  not  eafily  break 

Tk  P*""”  through  it.  which 

the  teddilh  fort,  caUed  iloj/im  paper,  frequently  does.^  The  paper 

“>  put  feme  draws  or 
toall  ft  cks  between  the  paper  and  its  fiJes,  to  prevent  the  weight 

Ptt=“>ng  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  alllw 
room  for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a funnel  made  of  wire 

o/al‘  -Pk  P'j  '^here  is  alfo  a kind 

Ihis^ufc.  ’ *'*  fides.^n,ade  on  purpofe  for 

Glutinous  and  unauous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  a filter  or  drainer,  are  clarified,  by  beatU  them  uo 
with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  whfn  heated^ 
and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the 

""  rcum  bep.-ns  to  bre  k whe^ 
the  veffel  IS  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off.  and  Ihe 
liquor  pafled  through  a flannel  bag.  ‘ ® 

Decantation, 
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Decantation,  colatore,  and  filtration,  arc  applicable  to  moll  of  the 
medicated  liquors  that  Hand  in  need  of  purification.  Dcfpumation 
and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place ; fince  thefe,  along  with  the 
impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  decoflion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodium,  be 
folicitoufly  feummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been  accuftomed  to 
do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies  communi- 
cated, and,  inllcad  of  a mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other  than  a 
plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a difagrceable  flavour  : and  hence  in 
filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  whofe  grateful nefs  is  of  pri- 
mary confequence,  the  part  which  pafles  through  firll  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

SECT.  IV. 

CryJlalliTMtion. 

WATER,  .nflifted  by  heat,  diflblves  a larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubllances,  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold  : 
hence,  cn  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a part  of  the  fait  feparates  from 
the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  veflel. 
■J  hefe  concretions,  unlefs  too  hallily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of 
the  liquor,  or  dillurbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation,  or  other 
like  caufes,  prove  tranfparcnt,  and  of  regular  figures,  rcfembling  in 
appearance  the  natural  fprig  crystals. 

Salts,  diflblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  he  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  diflblved  when  grown  per- 
fedfly  told  It  is  cullomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till  the  fait 
Ihews  a difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water,  by  forming  a 
pellicle  on  that  which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface  If  large, 
beautiful,  and  pcrfedfly  figured  cryllals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  Lite  ; for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  co.tlefce  whilll  con- 
li.  erably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a cold  place,  its  particles  will 
run  too  hallily  and  irregularly  together;  the  ptlliclc  at  the  fame  time 
falling  down  through  the  iiqunr,  and  thus  proving  a farther  dilturb- 
ance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryllallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  prccefs  in  pcrfedlion,  the  evaporation 
mulf  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a cold  glafs  plate,  difcovcr  cryllalline  fila- 
ir.ents.  When  this  mark  of  fuflicient  exhalation  appears,  the  vef- 
kl  is  to  be  immed  *tcly  removed  from  the  fire  into  a lefs  warm,  bnt 

not 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a cloth,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation ; fixed  al- 
kalies never  alTuming  a cryftallinc  form,  and  the  volatile  ones  efcap- 
ing  before  the  menllruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral  kind, 
particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fubftance  be  added, 
with  which  the  water  has  a greater  affinity.  The  table  of  affinity 
fhews,  that  fuch  a fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine  ; by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely  from  the  men- 
flruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryllals,  fcarcely  attainable  by 
any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  b»  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  balls  of  the 
fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a powdery  form.  One  twentieth  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  a fufficient,  and 
in  fome  too  large  a quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diffolved  : and  hence,  if  a mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryflallize  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed^  not 
only  from  fuch  impuritiet,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diffolvihg  and 
carrying  through  the  pores  of  a filter,  but  likewife  from  admixtures 
of  one  another ; that  which  requires  moft  water  to  diffolve  in,  fhootr 
ing  firft  into  cryftals. 


SECT.  V. 

Precipitation. 

By  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with  which  either 
the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a greater  affinity  than  they 
have  with  one  another. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds ; one,  where  the  fub- 
flance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occalions  that  be- 
fore diffolved  to  be  thrown  down  : the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with 
the  diffolved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixi- 
via  by  the  means  of  acids ; of  the  fccond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury from  aqua  fortis  by  fea-falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjefls  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  inipefUon  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  Hand  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 

reftions ; 
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re£lions  ; no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  de- 
grees, fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occaiion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edulcorated, 
that  is,  wathed  in  feveral  frefli  parcels  of  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification 
of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frelh  iron,  they 
ought  to  be  perfedly  clean  and  free  from  an^  rufty  or  greafy  matter  ; 
otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diflblve,  and  confeqnently 
the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed : for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipi- 
tated feparates  only  by  the  additional  one  diflblving  and  taking  its 
place.  I'he  feparated  powder,  oftentimes,  inftead  of  falling  to  the 
bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant ; from  which  it  mull  be  occafi- 
onally  lhakea  off,  for  reafons  fufiiciently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  lie 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  1 hus  when 
fixed  alkaline  fait  is  dilfolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  dilTolved  in 
this  lixivium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neu- 
tralizing the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diflblved  : confe- 
quently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  w<th  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated, 
that  is,  io  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cry- 
ilallization,  a neutral  fait,  compofcd  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed 
alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  precipita- 
tion is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a true  nitre  may  be  recovered 
from  the  liquor ; if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  /fiiriius  falit 
marini  coagulatuf  ; and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  ftil  Jiureticui. 


SECT.  VI. 

Evaporation. 


This  is  a third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
folutlons,  effefled  by  the  means  of  heat ; which  rvaporating  the 
fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which  was 
difTolvt'd  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubflances 
which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale 
by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ; as  the  folutions 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts  ; of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ; and  of  many  rcfinous  and 
odorous  fubiianccs  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Water 
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Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  al- 
mod  as  perfeflly  as  refiified  fpirit  of  wine  ; bat  the  aqueous  infufions 
are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  prodefs,  with  thofe  made  in 
fpirit;  water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjefl, 
which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it  Thus  a watery  in- 
fufionof  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the  fmell,  tafle,  and  virtues  of  the 
herb  ; whilft  a tinflure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame 
treatment,  a thick  balfamic  liquid,  or  foiid  gummy  refin,  e;t'~cme!y 
rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  mud  be  had, 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  ; other- 
wife  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  velTcl,  and  con- 
tradl  a difagreeable  fmell  and  tade  : this  burned  flavour  is  called  an 
tmpyrtuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  dirring  during  the  evapo- 
ration ; otherwife  a part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  fnrface  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  eva- 
poration. , More  particular  direfUons  for  performing  this  operation 
to  the  greated  advantage,  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  fecond 
part. 


SECT.  VII. 

Dijlillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fleam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  this  is  to  colleA  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the 
fleam  is  received  in  proper  vedels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
jefl  is  contained,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a fluid  form 
again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diflillation : by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile 
and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler  ; by  the 
other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  foiid  bodies,  are  forced  out  from 
them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

To  the  fird  belong,  the  diflillation  of  the  pare  inflammable  fpirit 
from  vinous  liquors ; and  of  fuch  of  the  aAive  parts  of  vegetables  as 
are  capable  of  being  extrafled  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  arifing  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extraas  or  diflblves  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables, 
whild  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjedt,  without  fatu- 
ration,  but  imbibes  only  a determinate,  and  that  a fmall  proportion 
of  them  in  their  pure  date  ; as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubflances,  con- 
tained in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  de- 
gree of  heat , and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and 
the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  plants  refide:  it  is  evident,  that 
water  may  be  impregnated,  by  diflillation,  with  the  more  valuable 
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parts  of  many  vegetables : that  this  impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil 
arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  plant  which  before 
rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ; hence  greatell  part  of 
the  oil  fcparates  from  the  diftilled  aqueous  liquor,  and  according  to 
its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  f.vims  on  the 
furface  : that  confequently  infufions  and  dilfilled  waters  are  greatly 
different  from  one  another  : that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  Itronger 
and  It-onger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frelh  paiccls  of  the  fubiecf  ; but 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cobaiiting,  or 
rcdiflilling  them  from  frcfh  ingredients.  See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Seiit.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  dillil  with  a lefs  hear, 
than  that  in  which  water  boils  ; as  redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ; and  as  this  menlltuum  totally  diflblvcs 
thefe  oils  in  their  pure  Hate:  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs 
from  moll  vegetables  than  water;  but  that  neverthelefs  the  diiHlled 
fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate  perfcftly  dilTolved,  may,  in 
in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  flrong  of  the  fubjedas  the  diftilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  dillilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils, 
confills  of  a JUll,  or  copper  veflel,  for  containing  the  fubjed,  on 
which  is  luted  a large  head  with  a fxuan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing  in- 
to the  head,  is  hence  conveyed  through  a wiioim,  or  long  fpiral  pipe, 
placed  in  a veifcl  of  cold  water  called  a yefri^eralory  ; and  being  there 
condenfed,  runs  down  into  a receiver.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  we  (hall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  apparatus  for  particu- 
lar purpofes  ; with  diredions  for  performing  the  fevcral  procefies  to 
thegieatell  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  evapo- 
ration cannot  arife  in  diiliilation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  dif- 
tillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpill'ated,  will  ^ ield  the  fame  ex- 
trads  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  lindure  or  decodion  of  the  fubjed 
made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  colleding 
only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixed  ; lb  that  w heie  one 
fubjed  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained diHind,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  col- 
leds  the  other. 

The  fubjeds  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diiliilation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilver  ; which  as  they  require  a much  llronger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fullain,  fo  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  aflion  of  the  fire. 
The  diiliilation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  veflils,  called  from 
their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts : to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a receiver  is  luted,  which  (landing  without  the  furnace  the 
vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a refrigeratory  : never- 
tbclefs,  to  promote  this  efled,  fome  are  accullomcd,  cfpecially  in 
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warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occaHonally  applying  wet  cloths 
to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  iti  a veffel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubdances  are  fo  lluggilh,  or  lliongly  retained 
by  a mixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  re- 
tort. Thefe  are  mod  commodioudy  didilled  in  drcight-necked 
earthen  vedels,  called  hngnecii,  laid  on  their  Tides,  To  that  the  vapour 
paiTes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afeent : a receiver  is  luted  to  the 
end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace;  in  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit 
of  vitriol  is  didilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  long- 
neck,  after  the  didillation,  is  vulgarly  called  ra^ur  mrtuu/n. 

In  thefe  didillations,  a quantity  of  elallic  air  is  frequently  gene- 
rated ; which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blow's  off,  or  burds  the 
receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by 
llowly  raifing  the  fire;  but  more  effedlually,  by  leaving  a fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  dopped  with  a wooden 
plug  : or  inferting  at  the  junfiure  an  upright  pipe  of  fuch  a height, 
that  the  deam  of  the  didilling  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the 
top. 


SECT.  VHI. 

Sublimation. 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  be- 
ing feparated,  in  mod  cafes,  from  fixed  matter.',  by  the  fore- 
going procefs ; fo  various  folid  bodies  afe  fubjefted  to  a fimilar  treat- 
ment. Fluids  are  faid  to  dijiil,  and  folids  to  f:iblimei  though  fome- 
times  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  It  the  fub- 
liming  matter  concretes  into  a mafs,  it  is  co.mmonly  called  a fublimate  ; 
if  into  a powdery  form, 

The  principal  fubjefls  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts; 
neutral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac ; 
the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ; mercurial  preparations  ; 
and  fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile  are  frequently  made  to 
fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  : thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal 
ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the  jkres  martialei. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clufe  vedels,  rife  but  little  way,  and 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  velTcI  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a re- 
ceiver or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceflary  here  than  in  the  preceding  ope- 
ration  ; a Angle  vefliel,  as  a nuiimfs,  or  tali  nial,  cr  the  like,  being 
frequently  futficient.  The  mod  commodious  apparatus  for  the  fub- 
limaiion  of  particular  fubllances,  and  the  mod  advantageous  method 
of  condufUng  the  feveral  procedes,  will  be  delivered  in  the  fecond 
part. 
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SECT.  IX. 

Exprejfton. 


Part  I. 


The  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  forcing  out  the  juices  of  fuc- 
culent  herbs  and  fruits ; and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unduous 
feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat 
or  ground  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjed 
is  then  included  in  a hair  bag,  and  prefled  betwixt  wooden  plates,  in 
the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it  bee 
Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 

Thb  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  juices ; only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubflituted  to  the  wooden 
ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjed  is  well  pounded,  and  included 
in  a flrong  canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which,  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a 
hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unduous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured, 
by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat ; which 
though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extradion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time 
imprefles  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow 
rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubflances  generally  carry  with 
them  a portion  of  their  eflential  oil : hence  the  fmcll  and  flavour  of 
the  exprefled  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjed  : oil  of  muf- 
tard  feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony,  as  that  of 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire  ia  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion. 


SECT.  X. 

Exjiccation. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  exjicenting  or  drying  moill 
bodies:  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat ; in 
the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubflances,  whofe  foft  and 
fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combiged 
with,  or  diflblved  in  a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  re- 
quire the  firft  : fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exiiccated  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air  : the  amftance  of  a gentle  artificial  heat,  may,  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  ^fely,  but  advantageoufly  had 
recourfe  to.  By  a moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  a little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their 
odour  or  lively  colour:  which  would,  both,  be  greatly  injured  Or  de- 
flroyed,  by  a more  flow  exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radilh,  fcurvy-grafs,  and 
arum,  loofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however  carefully  performed: 
but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimes 
improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun ; or,  where  this  is  not  fuflicient,  by  that  of  a water-bath,  or  an 
oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till 
they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing  ) this  procefs, 
termed  inspissation  or  evaporation  has  been  fpoken  of  already. 
The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild 
cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon  Handing  for  fome  time,  into  a thick 
part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ; and  a thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims 
above  it : this  lafl  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a 
gentle  warmth : preparations  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called 
TJECvi.jt. ; that  of  the  wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place, 
is  the  only  one  which  praftice  now  retains. 

Indiflbluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a thick  confifleqce,  may 
be  eafily  freed  from  the  greatefl  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a chalk 
Jl«ne,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a fmooth  mafs,  which 
readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large, 
as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  feparated  by  decan- 
tation or  filtration. 


SECT.  XI. 

Comminution. 

COMMINUTION  is  the  bare  reduflion  of  folid  coherent  bodies 
into  ftnall  panicles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  efieding  this 
are  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjed. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  are  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  Ibmewhat  moiftones,  are  eafily  pulverized 
in  a mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenacious 
texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a lit* 
tie  fwcct  oil,  or  a few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added : this  pre* 
vents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  others 
cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  rooft  commodioufly  powdered, 
by  rubbing  it  with  a little  reftified  fpirit  of  wine. 
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Though  fubHances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&c.  are  moft  conveniently  and  foft  oily  ^bodies,  as  nutmegs, 

pafled  through  i grater. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryllal,  flint, 
&c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ; that  is,  by  heating  them 
red  hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water  : by  repeating  this  procefs  a 
few  times,  moll  of  the  hard  Hones  become  eafily  pulverable.  This 
procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calca- 
reous Hones ; leH,  inHead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acri- 
monious calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  Hrongly  cohering  in  their  natural  Hate, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided 
into  fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  oiHcinal  method 
of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inllant  of  its  begin- 
ning to  return  into  a Hate  of  folidity,  brifkiy  Hiaking  it  in  a wooden 
box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the 
metalluigifls  granulation. 

On  a Gmilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into 
powder  in  a large  quantity,  by  diflblving  them  in  boiling  water,  fel- 
ting the  folution  over  a moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conHantly 
Hirring  during  its  exficcacion,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by 
the  fluid,  from  re-uniting  together  into  larger  maffes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturating, 
or  rubbing  them,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a mortar.  Such  as  are  not 
diflbluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are 
moiflened  with  it  into  the  confiHence  of  a paHe,  and  levigated,  or 
ground,  on  a flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate  ; or  where  a large  quan- 
tity is  to  be  prepared  at  a time,  in  milh  made  for  that  ufc. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moH  fimple  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effeAs.  The  reHnous 
purg.itives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  grofler  Hate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to 
a tolerable  fine  powder,  dlfcovers  little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated, 
to  a great  degree  of  fubtility,  proves  a powerful  alterative  in  many 
chronical  dilorders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieH  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  (he 
lighten  fluids  *,  lor  a longer  or  Hiorter  time,  according  to  their 

greater 


* Some  attribute  this  effe£l  to  a diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  cer- 
tain medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  he  in  great  meafure  owing  to 
their  gravity.  It  thefe  hypothefes  were  juH,  it  (hould  follow,  that 
llie  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe 
proportionably  of  their  efficacy  ; and  fo  indeed  mcrcurius  dulcis,  for 

inHance, 
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greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniflied  with  an 
excellent  criterion  ot  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a method 
of  (eparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  grofler,  didinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  elutriation,  ox  luajhing  over . See  Part  III.  Chap.  i. 


SECT.  Xlh 

Fujion. 

Fusion  is  thereduflion  of  folid  bodies  Into  a flate  of  fluidity  by 
fire.  Almoil  all  natural  fubfianccs,  the  pure  earths,  and  the 
loiid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper  de- 
grees of  fire  ; fome  in  a very  gentle  heat,  whilll  others  require  its  ut- 
moft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fobflances,  liqucfy  in  a gen- 
tle warmth  ; wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require 
a heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  fixed  alkaline  falts,  common 
fait,  nitre,  require  a red,  or  almoil  white  heat  to  melt  them;  and 
glafs,  a full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubllances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  be- 
fore ignition  : antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but 
not  before  the  veflel  is  confiderably  fo : the  regulus  of  antimony  de- 
mands a much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a red  heat  ; gold 
and  filver  require  a low  white  heat ; copper  a bright  white  heat ; and 
iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometiraes  a menflruum 
for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus 
red-hot  filver  melts,  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than 
itfelf;  and  thus  if  Heel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  applied  to  a roll  of  fulphur  ; the  fulphur  inllantly  lique- 
fying, occafions  the  Heel  to  melt  with  it  ; hence  the  chalybs  cum  ful- 
phure  of  the  (hops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes 
the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which  when  united  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarcc  to  be  perfetlly  melted  by  a very 
ftrongfire:  hence  the  method,  deferibed  in  its  place,  of  purifying 
zinc,  a metal  which  fulphur  has  no  elFefl  upon,  from  the  lead  fo  fre- 
quuently  mixed  with  it. 


inflance,  has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  (hews,  that  this 
is  far  from*  being  the  cafe  ; and  that  comminution  by  no  means  leflens, 
but  rather  increafes  its  power : when  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  fub- 
tility,it  paffes  readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quan- 
tity, as  an  alterative  or  finlogogue  ; whilH  in  a gro(Tcr  form,  it  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  llomach  and  bowels,  and  run  olFbythe  inteflines,  with- 
out being  conveyed  into  the  blood. 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur  is  the  only  nnmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufioa 
with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces 
and  glafles  prepared  from  metals  themfclves.  float  diftind  opo^Vhe 
furface  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs.  Where  th^qoln! 
tity  of  this  IS  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  moft  commod?oafly 
feparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a conical  mould  : the  pure  met^ 
or  REGULus,  though  fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a confiderable  hTfoht 
in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the  cent,  and  when  congealed,  may^be 
eafily  freedom  the  fcori«  by  a hammer.  The  mould  Ihould  be  pre- 
vioufly  greafcd,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out  • 
and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion  which 


SECT.  XIII. 

Calcination. 

is  underftood,  the  reduftion  of  foHd  bodies,  by  the 

I he  metals  which  melt  before  ienition.  are  caln*n#<)  K«  l. 
them  jn  fufion  for  fome  rimo  'rk-  r J caicincd  by  keeping 

will  not  undergo  the  cZZc  intend^  If  “ 

into  the  vcflcJ,  the  eifcdl  exocfled  frnm  fk*  •*  ^ juffcrcd  to  fall 

d.«d.  »d  p.’„  ofX  "K/x  ‘d  sr ""  “■ 

61..r  .0.  c,lci..blc  b,  dJrXs” 

wrighrofr”  “li  p;o.r  eXf "" 

The  antimonial  regains  gafns  about  one-eleventh^narT'f*  • 

wnc,  foroetimes  one-tenth ; tin,  above  one-fixth'^-  and  ’ 

converfion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth  ’ ^ 
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The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  ex- 
cepted) is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
conjunfUon  with  any  inflammable  fubflances,  extricates  their  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  burlls  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a 
hifling  noife:  this  procefs  is  ufually  termed  OEFLAcaATiON  or 

DITONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriz  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
(late,  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difiicult  of  fufion  than  the  refpeflive  metals  them- 
felves ; and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth  excepted, 
can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  ilrongefl 
fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions, 
called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion,  confilt  chiefly  of 
fixed  alkaline  falts : a mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  inflammable  mat- 
ter, as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a rtducmgflux,  as  contributing  at 
the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  metal. 
Such  a mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and 
two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  pow- 
ders on  fire  with  a bit  of  coal,  or  a red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the 
veflel,  and  fullering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed 
into  a black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux 
of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  black  flux.  Metallic 
calces,  or  fcorix,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a proper  fire,  in  a dole  covered  crucible,  melt  and  re- 
fume  their  metallic  form ; but  though  they  received  an  increafe  of 
weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh 
conbderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  which  the  calx  was  made  from. 


PART 
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PART  II. 


THE 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


WRITERS  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  taken  great  pains  in  ar- 
ranging the  various  articles,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  in- 
to different  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  according  to  their  real 
or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that,  “ the  whole  Materia  Medica  is  reduci- 
“ ble  under  the  three  dilHnfUons  of  alteraln’ts,  njacuants,  and  rejlora- 
“ trves  : the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to  alter  the 
'*  conllitution,  without  fenfibly  increafing  or  diminifhing  any  of  the 
natural  evacuations;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifiby  promotes  thofe 
**  difcharges;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes  to  lelTen  them,  and 
“ make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  wade.”  Thefe  divifions  being 
too  general,  they  are  broken  into  fubdivifions ; and  thefe  again  are 
further  divided  into  different  claffes,  under  more  redrained  denomina- 
tions, as  cardiac,  carminative,  bylleric,  flomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  1 am  afraid  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  to  any  ufefnl  purpofe,  would  require  a far  more  cxtenGve 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines,  than  has  yet 
been  attained  to.  Ajull  and  ufeful  method  of  fimples  is  fcarcely  to 
be  expeffed,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  method  is  founded, 
are  imperfectly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only  conje&ural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon  this 
plan,  there  appears  a flriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  articles 
of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed  ; fubflances 
extremely  dilfimilar  being  claffed  together,  as  cantharides  and  tea,  to- 
bacco and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowilipi,  fcurvigrafs  and  raifins,  arum 
root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinnamon  and  nettles, 
rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves  and  coffee,  multard 
feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe  incongruities  to  be  laid 
always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors ; the  nature  of  the  fyllem  itfelf 

rendering 
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rendering  them  often  unavoidable  : for  the  particular  effefl,  which  en- 
titles a medicine  to  a particular  clafs,  may  be  produced  by  fubftances 
very  diffimilar,  and  even  oppofue  in  their  general  powers : thus  the 
alvine  excretions  are  reftrained  by  ftarch,  wax,  tormentll  root,  opium  ; 
among  the  capital  diuretics  are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
fquiils.  It  (hould  feem,  that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a 
iuft  one,  which  requires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  toge- 
ther • and  which  further  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  rank- 
ed over  again,  in  other  clafles,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which 
they  are  equally  difcordant. 

There  is  alfo  a material  imperfeflion  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the 
primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  aA,  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony 
afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and  altera- 
tives ■’  and  there  are  many  other  drags  which  are  fometimes  nfed  as 
alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants : indeed  all  evacuants,  in  di- 
minifhed  dofes,  feem  to  aft  merely  as  alteratives.  It  fhould  feem  there- 
fore that  “ the  divifion  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica  into  alteratives, 
“ evacuants,  and  reftoratives,*'  is  a divifion  not  founded  in  nature, 
even  if  there  was  no  objeftion  to  the  vague  meaning  of  the  appellati- 
ons themfefves. 

Cartbcufer  has  divided  the  Materia  Medica  on  a plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the  homan 
body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverftficd  ac- 
cording to  the  dele,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  arrangement,  their  more  fimple, 
obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs,  aftringency, 
acidity,  &c.  Having  cenfidered  the  nature  of  bitternefs,  for  inftance, 
in  general,  he  examines  what  effefts  medicines  poffefied  of  this  pro- 
perty are  capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and  in  what  ci/cum- 
ftances  they  may  be  expefted  to  be  fcrriceabie,  and  then  proceeds  to 
an  account  of  the  particular  bitters 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe  ; but  its  ufe  is  limitted  to  a fmall  part  o 
the  Materia  Medica,  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  fimples,  ia 
which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  > there 
a e many,  in  which  different  qualities  arc  blended  together ; and  ma- 
ny, which  though  fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are  very  diflimi- 
lar  in  their  operations  in  the  human  body : thus  though  gentian  and 
aloes  agree  in  having  a bitter  tafte,  and  fngar  and  manna  in  bebg 
fweet,  their  medicinal  virtoes  are  refpcftively  very  different.  Accord- 
ingly the  author  is  obliged  ia  feme  cafes  to  depart  from  his  general 
plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medicinal  effi^s  : he  makes  one 
clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe  inebriants 
and  narcotics  : this  tail  clafs  conftfts  of  tobacco,  elder-flowers,  faStoa, 
•pium.  and  poppy-feeds,  fubftances  certainly  very  difcordant  in  all 
their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions. 


In 
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In  this  work,  inAead  of  attempting  a medicinal  diftribotion  of  the 
fimples,  which  I apprehend  not  to  be  pradlicable  to  any  good  purpofc, 
and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to  miflead  the 
reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I Ihall  take  them  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet;  and  even  in  this  order  we  (hall  feldom  peihaps  find 
fubftances  more  dilfimilar  come  together,  than  thofe  which  have  been 
joined  into  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the  fyllematic  writers.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  premife  fome  general  obfervations  on  certain 
dalles  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer’s  manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the 
Icfs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plan,  with  fome  amendments. 


Acids. 

{native  ; as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of  lemons, 
oranges  barberries,  and  other  fruits. 
produced  by  JermtnUition-,  as  vinegar,  and  tar. 
tar. 

Clafs  2.  Mineral : the  acids  of  vitrial,  nitre,  and  common  fait. 


The  medical  effefls  of  acids, 
duly  dilated  and  given  in 
proper  doles,  are,  to  cool,  quench 
thirll,  correft  a tendency  to  putre- 
faQion,  and  allay  inordinate  mo. 
tions  of  the  blood.  By  thefe  qua- 
lities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  they 
frequently  rellrain  immoderate  hx- 
morrhages,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural  fecretions ; in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  they  excite  a copious  dia- 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi- 
cines,  called  alexipharmac,  tend 
rather  to  prevent  this  I'aluiary  dif- 
charge. 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a fa- 
ponaceous  quality ; by  means  of 
which  they  attenuate  or  difl'olve 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the 
velTels  ; and  thus  prove  ferviceable 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.  In. 
veterate  fcurvics  have  fometinies 
yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  cf- 
pecially  when  given  in  conjunflion 


with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or 
pungent  kind : experience  has 

(hewn,  that  the  acrid  anti.'corbu. 
tics  have  much  better  elFccts  when 
thus  managed,  than  when  exhi- 
bited by  thenifelves ; hence  in  the 
fucci  fcorhutici  of  our  difpenfatory, 
Seville  orange  juice  is  ufefully 
joined  to  that  of  the  cothlearia  and 
na/lurtium. 

The  mineral  acids  inllantly  co- 
agulate blood  ; the  vegetable  di- 
lute it,  even  when  infpi/Tated  or 
thickened  by  heat ; in  which  Hate, 
watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
with  it.  Hence  in  fome  fevers, 
where  water  runs  off  by  the  kid- 
neys almoll  as  pale  and  inlipid  as 
it  was  drank,  vegetable  adds  ren- 
der the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
quality,  'I'he  mineral  acids  (the 
(pirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits,  have  a 
like  effeil. 

Acids  arc  prejudicial  in  cold, 
pale,  phlegmatic  h.ibiti,  where 
the  velltls  are  lax,  the  circulation 
languid 
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langu'd,  bile  deficient,  and  the 
power  of  digefiion  weak.  In  thefe 
cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in 
the  flomach,  from  milk  and  moll 
vegetable  foods,  which,  whilll  it 


continues  in  the  fird  paflages, 
occafions  uneafinefs  about  the  llo- 
mach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  grip- 
ing pains  of  the  bowels,  and  vo- 
mitings. 


Insipid  earths  cnfahle  of  absorbing  acids. 


Oyfler  (hells. 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  fo  called. 
Coral,  red  and  white. 

Pearls, 

Bezoar, 

The  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
flances  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 
llrny  acidities  in  the  firft  palTages, 
and  conCequently  to  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  foundation  ; or 
at  bed,  are  only  fecondary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they 
form  a neuttal  faline  compound, 
pofTefTing  fome  degree  of  an  ape- 
lietit  and  detrrgent  quality,  though 
too  inconfidcrable  to  be  in  gene- 
ral regarded. 

The  abferbent  earths  were  all 
ftrangers  to  medicine  in  the  earlier 
times;  and  their  ufe  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  e(labli(hed  be- 
fore the  lad  century  ; when  fome 
prafliiioners,  from  an  opinion  that 
ir,ofl  kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded 
from  a preternatural  acid,  intro- 
duced a great  variety  of  antacid  bo- 
dies, both  of  the  earthy  and  faline 
kind;  and  very  liberally  exhibit- 
ed them  on  almoft  every  occafion. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of'a  weak  conftitution,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  veget- 
able acefeent  kind,  fundry  dif- 
orders are  occafioned  by  acridities; 
thefe  readily  difeover  themfelves  by 
four  eruflations,  the  p.ile colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
four  fmell  and  green  colour  of  the 


Cha'k, 

Some  marles. 

Lime  flones. 

Marbles, 

Spars. 

alvine  fece,s,  which  are  fometimes 
fo  manifellly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
flrong  efFcrvefccncc  with  alkaline 
falts.  In  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths 
is  indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indilTolable  malTes ; which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  llomach  up- 
on di(Te£lion.  Hence  indigeftion, 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufea:,  vomiting, 
obllruftions  of  the  bowels,  and 
other  diforders.  Sometimes  the 
flomach  and  inteflincs  have  been 
found  lined  with  a crufl,  as  it 
were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies, 
which  mud  not  only  have  prt  vent- 
ed the  feparation  of  the  gaflric  li- 
quor, but  likewife  clofed  the  ori- 
fices of  the  ladleal  vefTels,  fo  as  to 
ob'lrufl  the  paffage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 
ders capable  (withoua  the  concur- 
rence of  any  acidjof  palling  the  lac- 
icais  along  with  the  chyle;  and 
alleJge,  in  fupportof  thisopinion, 
that  when  friturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  through  a filter  of  pa- 
per ; the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a portion  of 
whitifh  earthy  matter.  This  ex- 
periment 
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periment  (allowing  the  confe- 
qufnce  to  be  judly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfcif  erroneous  ; the  refiduum 
proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally 
contained  in  the  water,  not  from 
tliat  employed  in  the  experiment ; 
for  if  pure  drftilled  wafer  be  made 
ufe  of.  it  will  leave  no  reiiduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digefted 
with  the  earih. 

All  thefc  bodies,  particularly 
thole  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
belidcs  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
inllance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ftronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water;  the 
earthy  part  will  be  dilToIvcd,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
a foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubllance  incrcafcs  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  ilo- 
mach  ; and  hence  thofe  which  con- 
tain lead  thereof  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  others.  The  mine- 
ral earths  contain  the  leall  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  eafy  of  folution';  chalk 
for  inllance,  which  may  therefore 


be  given  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  animal  abforbents  Thelefub- 
llances,  diveded  of  their  congluti- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fiie,  are 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a different  clal's. 

'['he  teeth,  hones,  hoo‘"s,  and 
horns  of  animals,  confid  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above-mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions: 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  lb  large,  as  tc<  defend  the  earthy 
part  from  the  aflion  of  weak  acids ; 
whilil  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
tects the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
diffolved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thel’e  bodies  in  their  crude  date, 
though  recommended  as  poffefling 
finguUr  virtues,  are  dot  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  drength  of  thefc 
earths  ; the  principal  of  which  arc 
arranged  in  the  two  following 
lablc-s,  one  taken  from  Langius, 
and  the  other  from  Hombeig. 


Tnble  of  the  quantity  of  add  deflroyed  hy  different  ahjerbent i . 


'Some  kinds  of  Limedones”] 

r.6t'i 

Oyder  diclls 

1 ao 

('halk 

U. 

too 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 

O 

IOC 

Calcined  Cray  Fifh 

1 oo 

Pearl  1 

-3 

8o 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfc 

kj 

n 

8o 

-(  V''ol.-.tile  falls  ] 

V 

1 8oj- 

Eixt  falls 

-a 

6o 

Coral,  red  and  white 

6o 

Crabs  eyes 

o 

5° 

Eggfiiells 

5” 

Viother  of  Pearl 

SO 

Crabs  claws 

40 

__Jawbone  of  the  Pike  filh  _ 

L 30J 

Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt. 
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Tid>le  of  tb«  quantity  of  abforhtnt  tarthi  foluble  in  acids. 


f Crabs  eyes 
I Mother  of  Pearl 


576  grains  of  j 
Spirit  of  Salt 
diflblved  of  I 


Pearls 

Oyfter  (hells 

Hart(horn 

Coral 

Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
Slacked  Lime 


216 

*44 
138 
156 
16c 
186 
I tS 
133 
199 

>93 


["Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

^ • r I Oyfter  (hells 

°/j  Hartlhorn 
Spirit  of  Niue  ^ 

. dilTolved  of  | Oriental  Bezoar 

Occidental  Bezoar 


L Quick  Lime 
Slacked  Lime 


*97 

203 

219 

236 

*34 

*33 

108 


>44 
180 
2 16 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  foffi- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them : in  the  (irft  fet,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and 
indetermined  ; in  the  fecond,  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfeAly  faturated  ; and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  nfo  of  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exift  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded  f^rom  them  with  re* 


gard  to  the  medical  effefls  of  thefe 
abfbrbents.  Trial  (hould  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors ; or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  theft: 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfefl  as 
could  be  wifhed,  have  their  u(e 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances.  See  the  expe- 
rimental hiftory  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  page  557. 


Earths  not  dissolubcx  in  acids  t of  other  liquors* 


The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  clalTes. 

Clafs  1 . Hard cryflalline  earths : as  the  ruby,  garnet,  emerald,  fapphire, 
hyacinth,  and  other  precious  (tones  ; cryftal,  flint,  &c. 

These  kinds  of  fubllances  attributed  to  them,  by  the  fuperfti- 
were  introduced  into  medi-  tion  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of 
cine,  and  many  fabulous  virtues  them  are  dill  preferved  in  foreign 
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harmacopceias,  bat  at  length  very 
iftly  expunged  from  ours,  not- 
'ithllanding  what  fome  late  wri- 
;rs  of  repute  fpealc  of  their  medical 
irtue.  Thefe  indillbluble  hard 
odies  are  not  capable  of  produc- 
ig  any  other  eft'eft,  than  by  their 
gid  angular  particles  (which  tho’ 
wigated  with  the  utmoft  care,  the 
microfeope  Hill  difeovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
In  levigation,  they  wear  off  fo 
much  from  the  hardeft  marble  in- 
ffruments,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight ; from  this  cir- 
cumftance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  fometimes  appeared  to  aft 
as  ahfoybents.  Some  of  thefe 
Hones,  expofed  to  a vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able; but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
diffoluble.  Mod  of  the  coloured 


ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour ; and  in  this  Hate,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cryAal : fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyH,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackiHi  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a portion  of  iron  is  obtain- 
able by  proper  fluxes ; as  the  hya- 
cinth and  garnet.  Geoffrey  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  thefe 
Hones  really  poffefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part ; but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fuHicient  to  give 
them  a confiderable  tinft,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a flony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
Hrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poffibilitv  of  its  afting  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths ; the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argillaceous. 


The  talcs  and  gypfums  have 
rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
unftuous  foftnefs  and  filver  hue. 
Hand  recommended  externally  as 
cofmetics  ; and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally as  aHringents.  Hut  they  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejefted  by 
the  judicious  praftitioners.  I'hey 
feem  to  poffefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  Homach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terr®  figillatx  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  aHringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  Hill  continue  in  eHcem ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effefts  are,  to  give  a greater 
degree  of  confillency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firfl  paffages,  and  in  fome 
meafure  defend  the  folids  frota 
their  acrimony. 

MoH  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indiffolublc 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
rafteriHic,  ( i ) a portion  of  an  earth 
foluble  in  acids,  fimilar  tothofe  of 
the  firH  feftion  ; (2)  of  acid,  fe- 
parable  by  diHillation  in  a Hrong 
fire ; this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature*  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
uence  of  the  firH  of  thefe  ingre- 
ients,  thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent ; the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a part  of  the  abforb- 
ent  earth,  into  a faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na- 
ture : whence  they  have  fome  de- 
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greeof  aflringcncy  ; whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted ; 
fince  it  is  in  a very  crude  fiate,. 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fmooch  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  rufpcnded ; the 
fand,  grit,  or  other  grofler  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubliding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline  earth; 


by  coftion  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter ; and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digellion 
in  aquaregis,  the  only  menifruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extrafl  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolarearths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a (Irong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  ma£Tes  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firll. 


Glutinous,  vegetable,  and  animal  fub /lances, 
Clafs  I . y (getable. 


Pure  gums: 
Tragacanth, 

Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

Gums  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  productions, 
of  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  fo- 
lublc  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
fpirits,  or  in  oils : fce»p.  i j.  They  . 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in  ' 
degree  of  tenacity : the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums ; thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
firll  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  Ihrubs ; the  latter  are  ex- 
tracted by  4rt.  Almoll  all  veget- 
able fubllances  contain  fome  por- 


Vegetables  abounding  with  mu- 
cilage : 

Orchis  roots. 

Alths  root, 

Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re- 
finous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubllances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  (harp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  (late  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
incellines  is  abraded. 


Clafs  2.  j^nimal. 


Most  animal  fubllances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a vifeous  matter, 
in  many  refpeCts  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, and  capable  of  being  ex- 
traCled  by  llrong  coClion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  veget- 
able gums  and  mucilages;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  are 
more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run 


into  a putrid  llate.  Confidered  as 
the  fubjeCls  of  chemiflry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a volatile  al- 
kaline fait,  and  a fetid  oil ; the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a very  fmall  portion  of  oily  nat- 
ter, confiderably  lefs  fetid  than 
the  former. 


Soft 
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Clafs  1.  Inftpid  'vegetable  oils  y and  fubjiances  abounding 'with  them^  as 
almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  fruits ; linfeed,  and  the  medullary 
part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.  Animal  fats ; as  fpermacetl. 


UN£luou$  vegetablesunicewith 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor:  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  cxpreflion. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  dilTolve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka- 
line ones;  which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a foap, 
diftolublein  water,  but  more  per- 
feflly  in  vinous  fpirits : from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a flcil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a purer  (late  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  likeeffential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  : fee  p.  10. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
llancesare,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
bumours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 

A s T R I r 

Galls, 

Tormentil  root, 
fiiflort  root, 

Astringent  fubdances  are  di- 
llinguifhed  by  a rough  auilere 
tade  ; and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Adringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  and  vi- 
nous fpirits,  generally  in  greaied 
perfeflion  to  the  former.  Oils  ex- 
traft  nothing  from  them  : nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  diltillation  : ncvcithclcfs,  their 
aftringency  is  confiderably  abated 


the  folids : hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  indammations ; 
and  externally  in  tendon  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  mil- 
ky folutions,  commonly  called 
emuldons,  though  much  lefs  emol- 
lient than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  h<ive  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
indammatory  didempers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  confequences 
which  the  others  might  foraetimes 
produce  ; fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious;  whild 
emuldons  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 

% • 

GENTS. 

Balaudines, 

Terra  Japonica, 

Acacia,  &c. 

by  evaporating  decoflions  of  them 
to  the  condllence  of  an  extract ; 
and  totally  dedroyed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  efFefts  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubdances  are,  to  con- 
dringe  the  dbres,  and  incradate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ule  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a debili- 
ty, or  daccid  date,  of  the  folids  ; 
in  haemorrhages,  from  a thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the  vcffels ; in  preternatural 
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difcharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matcerhas  been  duly  cor- 
reded,  or  evacuated ; and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effe£is  of  aperients ; the  vefTels, 
conflringed  and  (Irengthened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.  In  plethoric  habits,  in- 


Part  II. 

veterate  ob(lru61ions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  flrifture  or  fpafmodic 
contradtion  of  the  vefTels ; af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reflrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  inteftines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ; and  fometimes 
occsfions  a gangrene  of  the  parts. 


The  Materia  Medico. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 

Honey, 

The  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe ; al- 
moil  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, difeovering,  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  a faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  mod  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets'  are  extrafted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirit.s, 
moll  readily  by  the  firft,  but  in 
grcatelt  pcrfedlion  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  dif- 
tiilaiion  with  either  of  thefe  li- 
quors: neverthclefs,  by  long  boil 
ing  with  water  they  become  fomc- 
what  lefs  agreeable  ; but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  redlified 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diililled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  the  but}raccous  part 
from  milk  ; from  this  quality 
they  are  luppofed  to  unite  the 
un^uous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  incrcafe  fat : 
others,  that  they  have  a contrary 


Raifins, 

Liquorice,  &c. 

effedl,  by  preventing  the  fepars- 
tion  of  the  undtuous  matter  which 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood  ; 
and  others,  that  they  render  tht 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggifh, 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuucular 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a va- 
riety of  diforders.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  eifedls,  in  any  remark- 
able degree : common  experience 
Ihews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal  ufe,  is  at  lead  inno- 
cent ; that  they  reconcile,  not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  floroach 
alfo,  fubflanccs  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ; and  thus  render 
falutary  what  would  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  undluous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a confiderable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe,  accompanied 
with  a manifed  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  mod  fweet  fruits,  are  re- 
markably relaxing  ; and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoea: 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes 
have  proved  fatal. 

Acrios. 
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ACridsarefubnancesofapene-  rateit:  chewed,  they  occafion  a co- 
tracing pungency.  Applied  piousdifchargeoffaliva : and  fnuff- 
to  the  (kin,  they  inflame  or  exulce-  cd  up  the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing. 


Thefe  fubflances,  confidered  as  the  fubjef\s  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafles, 


f I.  In  diftillation  with  water : as  horfe-radifli, 
I muflard,  fcurvy  grafs,  &c. 

yielding  their  acrimony  \ Skater  celandine, 

I 3.  Neither  to  intufion,  nor  diflillation : at 
I arum  and  dracunculus. 


The  general  efFefts  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  toftimulatethe  veflelt, 
and  diflfolve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  flag- 
nations  of  the  fluids,  and  where 
the  contraflile  power  of  the  folids 
is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  ex- 
peAorants,  deobflruencs,  diure<ics, 
and  emmenagogiies  ; and  if  the 
patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorifics. 
In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  ple- 
thoric habits,  inflammatory  di- 
fterapers,  where  there  is  already  a 
degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juicesare  toothinand  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfound  ; thefe  fli- 
mulating'  medicines  prove  highly 
prejudicial,  and  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubflances  have 
been  lately  recommended  in  dry 
convulfive  aflbmas : of  theeflicacy 


of  the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the 
cure  of  this  diforder,  feveral  in- 
flances  are  related  in  the  Commer- 
cium  Literarium  of  Norimberg  for 
the  years  1737  and  1739.  Car- 
theufer  chinks,  that  not  the  afth- 
ma  itfelf,  biit  a particular  cfFedlof 
it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine. 
Heobferves,  that  in  all  afthmas,  the 
free  circulationofthe  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  veflels,  is  impeded  ; 
and  hence,  duringevery  paroxyfm, 
thelungsarein  akindofccdematous 
date  : that  ifthis  oedema, becoming 
habitual,  remains  after  the  fit  is 
over,  it  is  either  perpetually  occa- 
fioning  frelh  ones,  or  gives  rife  to 
a dropfy  of  the  breaft  : that  acrid 
medicines, by  removing  theccdcma, 
remove  what  was  originally  an  ef- 
feft  of  the  aflhma,  and  in  time  a 
caufe  of  its  aggravation. 


Aromatics. 

* 


A Romanes  are  fubflances  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafle,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ; fome 
fubflances  have  a fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lica root,  anifeed,  fennel  feed  j 


fome  an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon  ; 
fome  a flrong  mucilage,  as  cafia- 
lignea  : fome  a Litternefs,  as  orange 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 
contained  in  different  fubjeils,  dif- 
fers alfo  not  a little  in  its  pharma- 
ceutic properties.  It  is  extrafled 
from  all  by  refUfiedfpirit  of  wine  ; 
F 3 from 
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from  Tome  ia  great  part,  from  o- 
tliers  fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The 
aromatic  matter  of  fome  fubjefls, 
as  of  lemon  peel,  riles  wholly  in 
tliftillation  both  with  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter ; that  of  others,  as  cinnamon, 
rifes  wliolly  with  water,  but  fcarce- 
ly at  all  with  fpirit;  while  that  of 
others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left 
behind  after  the  dilHIlation  of  wa- 
ter itfelffrom  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 


Part  n. 

tues  of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
(lomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a 
weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids, 
they  fupport  the  vis  vitas,  and  pro- 
mote the  falutary  fecretions.  In 
hot  bilious  temperaments, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory  indifpofltions. 
drynefs  and  flridlures  of  the  fibres, 
they  are  generally  hurtful. 
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Bitters. 

Gentian  root,  Lcfler  centaary. 

Hops,  Carduus,  &c. 


Bitters  for  the  moll  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua:  fome 

more  perfedly  to  one,  and  others 
to  the  other.  None  of  the  fubllances 
of  this  clafs  give  ovt*  any  thing 
confidcrable  of  their  talle  in  dillil- 
lation,  either  to  water  or  to  fpirit ; 
their  bitternefs  remaining  entire, 
and  frequently  improved,  in  the 
extrails.  Such  as  are  accompani- 
ed with  flavour,  as  wormwood, 
may  by  this  procefs  be  reduced  in- 
to Ample  flavourlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubllances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  allringents  and  aro- 
matics. I'heir  general  efleds  are, 
to  conllringe  the  fibres  of  the  flo- 
mach  and  intellines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juicca 
in  the  firfl  paflages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu- 
larly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
nefs  of  the  (lomach,  lofs  of  appe-» 
tite,  indigellion,  and  the  likedif- 

Emetics  and  ' 

Hellebore, 

Jalap, 

Ipecacoanha, 

These  fubllanccs  confill  of 
a relinous  part,  in  which 
the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  re- 


orders, proceeding  from  a laxity 
of  the  folids,  or  cold  flujgilh  in- 
difpolition  of  the  juices,  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines  do  good  fervice. 
Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
immoderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenfibly  increafe  the 
diflemper  ; and  if  their  ufe  is  con- 
tinued, communicate  it  to  the  kid- 
neys : hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fupprelTed  ; a dropfy 
foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
were  before  (o  lav,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
ccra  become  gradually  more  and 
more  rigid,  and  a tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

bitter  fubllances  dellroy  infe£ls, 
and  prevent  putrefaciion.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic ; and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 


. ATHARTICS. 

Colocynth, 

Scammony, 

Gamboge,  &c. 

fiJes ; and  a gummy  faline  one, 
which  afls  chiefly  as  a diuretic. 
The  firft  is  extradled  or  diffolved 

by 
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by  vinous  fpirits ; the  latter  by 
water.  Nothing  arifes  in  dillilla- 
tion  from  cither. 

The  acrid  rclins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  intellines,  by  their 
Aiinulatisg  power  irritate  and  in* 
flame  them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  convulfions,  and  a paralylis 
of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturat- 
ing them  with  fubdances  capable 
of  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adhefion  ; by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and 
fafe,  operate  without  didurbance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  morceffeflu- 
ally  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
refl  the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
effe£l  than  what  a diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer.) 
ThepurgentelTentialoils  mayferve 
to  warm  the  domach,  make  the  me- 
dicine fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens ; but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be- 
gins to  exert  itfelf  in  the  intedines, 
thefe  oils, indead  of  correfling,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence ; being  them- 
felves apt  to  occafion  the  incon- 
veniencies which  they  are  here  in- 
tended to  preven:,an  irritation  and 
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indammation  of  the  bowels.  Al- 
kaline falts  or  foaps  have  a better 
effe£i  ; as  they  diipofe  the  refin  to 
folution,  and  promoteits  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  a£l  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
dimulating  ihecoats  of  the  domach 
and  intedines.  If  the  irritation  is 
drong  and  fudden,  their  aflion  is 
quick  and  upwards:  if  flowor, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robud  conditutions, 
than  in  thofe  of  a contrary  temper- 
ament ; the  vedels  being  in  the 
former  more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and 
confequently  lefs  capable  of  bear- 
ing an  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  aflion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  primx  vix  : 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ; and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
if  the  nurfe  has  taken  a cathartic. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  helle- 
bore, are  faid  to  purge,  if  only 
applied  externally  in  idues. — Pur- 
gatives, even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  infuitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjunffion  with  the 
milder  aperients,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobdruents,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics,  without  afling  fenfi- 
bly  by  dool. 
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The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferred,  not  with  any  view  to  a 
method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  virtues  of  fuch 
medicinal  fubdances  as  arc  podeded  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
objefls  of  the  refpeflive  articles.  1 (hall  dwell  no  longer  on  general 
redeAions,  but  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the  fimples  fepa- 
.rately. 

ligtium,fummitates,coni : maris  C.  B.  vel  Abittis  tenuiort  folio 

Abittis  amis furfum  ffteiantibus frvt  fruSn  deorfum ffeOante  Tourn.  The 

filver 
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filver  and  red  fir ; their  wood, 
tops,  and  cones. 

Thefe  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firft  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  Kngland,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  bills  of  Scotland. 
From  thet'e  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Stralburgh  tur- 
pentine is  cxtmded.of  which  here- 
afier.  The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
ofautumi',  abound  with  rcfinous 
matter;  and  yield,  in  difiillation 
with  water,  an  eflcntial  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtain- 
ed by  the  fame  means  from  tur- 
pentine — 1 he  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  rc- 
finous juice,  are  fomeiimes  employ- 
ed in  decodlions  and  diet  drinks, 
for  promoting  urine  and  fweat, 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  internal 
ulcerations,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  urinary  paffages.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Terebinthina. 

ABROTANl  MARIS  folia ; 
^brotani  maris  angufli  folii  majori) 
C.  B.  Southernwood;  the  leaves 

. . 

This  is  a flirubby  plant,  cloth- 
ed with  very  finely  divided  leaves 
of  a greyifft  green  colour;  the 
flowers,  which  are  very  fmall  and 
yellowifh,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  of 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  countries ; 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  fall  off  every  winter  : 
the  roots  and  llalks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a fitong,  not 
very  difagrccable  fmell ; and  a 
naufeous,  pungent,  bitter  taffe ; 
which  is  totally  extr.iftcd  by  rec- 
tified fpirit,  lefs  perfedly  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  anthelmintic  ; and  in  cold 


leucophlegmatic  habits,  as  a flima  - 
lant,  detergent,  aperient, and  fudo- 
rilic.  The  prefent  pradlicc  has  al  - 
moft  entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  ex  - 
ternal  applications.  The  leaves 
are  frequently  employed  in  difeuti- 
ent  and  antifceptic  fomentations  : 
and  have  been  recommended  alfo 
in  lotions  and  unguents  for  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  the  falling  off* 
of  the  hair. 

I 

ABROTANl  FEMIN^/e/fVr.- 

/^hrotani  famina  foliis  teretibus  C. 
B.  Lavender-cotton  ; the  leaves 

This  plant  i.s  all  oyer  white  and 
hoary  : the  leaves  arc  compofed 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib  ; the  flowers  ftand  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  flalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

1 he  abrotanum  femina  15  fup- 
pofed  to  poflefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mat  ; but  in  a lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great  j hence  in  fomenta- 
tions (which  is  the  principal  in- 
tention they  are  ufually  applied 
to)  the  London  college  allows  ei- 
ther to  be  taken  inllead  of  the 
other  — The  ahratnnum  femina  is 
recommended  by  fome  in  hyteric 
and  other  female  complaints:  it 
has  been  cuflomary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe  a decoflioii 
of  it  in  milk  .igainfl  worms. 

ABSINTHII  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia : Al finlhii  nmlgarit  tmijarit  J.  B. 
Common  wormwood  ; the  leaves 
[/..£.] 

'I'he  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood arc  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; about  London,  large  quan- 
tities 
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titles  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe:  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing a tuft  of  the  lower  leaves, which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a ftrorg  bitter  ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
fuch,  againfl  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, on  account  of  the  ill  relilh 
and  offenfive  fmell  which  it  is 
accompanied  with.  Thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
and  totally  by  long  coAion,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire.  An  ex- 
tra£l  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquor  with  a flrong 
lire,  proves  a bitter  fufficiently 
grateful,  without  any  difguftful 
flavour. — An  oil  diflilled  from  this 
plant  [Z,.  £.]  and  an  extrad  [£.] 
are  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 

fummitates : jitfwlhii  marini  alhi 
Gerard.  Sea  Wormwood,  com- 
monly, but  falfely,  called  Roman 
wormwood  ; the  tops  [L]. 

The  leaves  of  lea  wormwood 
aie  much  fmallerthan  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower ; the 
(talks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  marflies, 
and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea 
coafts. — In  talle  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues 
of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  to  difler  only  in 
degree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
tilled  waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
confcrve  [£.]  They  arc  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomcn- 
tion  and  green  oil  [£.] 
ABSINTHII  ROMANI  folia  : 


db/mthii  fontici  lemii/el.i  ineani  C. 
B.  Roman  wormwood  ; the  leaves 
and  tops  [£.] 

This  fpecics  is  very  diflferent  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing: it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaTler 
than  either;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  line  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ; the  llalks,  cither 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a purplilh 
hue.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difficult- 
ly procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  wormwood 
has  long  fupplicd  its  place  in  the 
markets,  and  been  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others ; 
us  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant : 
the  tafte,  though  manifcllly  bit- 
ter, fcarce  difagreeable  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moll  eligible  of 
the  three  as  a flomachic;  and  is 
likewife  recommended  by  foroe  in 
dropfies. 

ACACIA  [L.  £.] : the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Acacia fuliis  Jiorpioi- 
dii  lef^uminofce . 

T he  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifh  mafles,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a dtep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black;  inwa:dly  of  a 
reddilh  or  yellowifh  brown;  of  a 
firm  confluence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  fnon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difeoversa  rough,  not  difagTceable 
talle,  which  is  followed  by  a fweet- 
i(h  relilh.  This  infpiflated  juice 
entirely  d'flrdves  in  watery  liquors ; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  ailed  on  by 
reflified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a mild  aflringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it 
in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  diflblvcd  in  any  conve- 
nient 
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nient  liqaor;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occafionaliy : they  likewife  em- 
ploy it  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening 
the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca 
[L.]  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
(hops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  unripe  does : this 
is  harder,  heavier,  of  a darker  co- 
lour, and  fomewhat  Iharper  taAc, 
than  the  true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia:  Jcanlhi fati- 
•vi  ’vtl  mollis  VirgiUi  C.  B.  Hrank- 
urfine ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a beautiful  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates : from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  afoft  fweetilh  tafle,  and 
abound  with  a mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  althea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOS..C  vulgaris.  Jive  oxa- 
liJis,  foliais'  radix:  jicetofa  arvtn- 
fss  (7.  B.  Oxalidis  vulgaris  folio 
longo  y.  B.  Common  forrel ; the 
roots  and  leaves  [£.] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a reiiringent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular favour:  their  medical  ef- 
fe£ls  are,  to  cool,  quench  third, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difeharge : 
a decoflion  of  them  in  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders : and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  ape- 
rients and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  feurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine: 
the  Greenlanders,  who  are  very 


fibjefl  to  this  diflemper,  are  fiaid 
to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  thejucicesof  forrel  and 
of  feurvygrafs.  The  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  this  plant,  is 
an  eflential  fait  from  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  [£  ] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a 
bitterifh  audere  tafle,  without  any 
acidity : they  are  faid  to  be  de- 
obdruent  and  diuretic  ; and  have 
fometimes  had  a place  in  aperient 
apozems,  to  which  they  impart  a 
reddifh  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries,  but  have  long  been 
drangers  to  the  (hops,  and  are 
now  judly  expunged  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias : they  have  no  remark- 
able fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  lade. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.]  vide  Lu- 

JULA. 

ACETUM  \L.  £.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  byafecond  fermen- 
tation. See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors  ; the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a large  portion 
of  a vifeous  mucilaginous  fub- 
dance : as  is  evident  from  the 
ropynefs  and  flimynefs  which  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
je£l  to  : the  dronger  and  more  fpi- 
rituous  the  wine,  ttli  better  and 
dronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  (aid  by  Geof- 
frey to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ; the  bed  of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one  fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders,  either 
internal 
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internal  or  external  : in  ardent, 
bilious  fevers,  peflilential,  and 
other  malignant  ctillempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaavc  as  one 
of  the  molt  certain  fudorifics,  (fee 
the  feftion  of  acids,  page  6i.) 
Vreaknefs,  fainting,  vomiting, 
hyllerical,  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  have  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  Aomach. 

A COR  US,  vide  Calamus 

AROM  ATICUS. 

ADIANTHI  VERI  f,u  cnpiU 

li  Ventris  folia  : jlilianlhi  folio  cori- 
andri  C-  B.  True  maidenhair ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
flendernefs  of  their  Aalks,  are  call- 
ed capillary.  It  is  a native  of 
Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  fomctimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefc  have  an  agreeable,  .but 
very  weak,  fmell ; and  a mucila- 
ginous foroewhat  rough! Ai  talle, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
proceeding  from  a thinnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  like- 
wife  for  opening  obAruflions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the 
cxpedlor.ation  of  tough  phlegm. 
But  modern  pfadtice  pays  little  re- 
gard to  it : nor  is  it  often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Aiops ; the  tri- 
CHOMANEs,  or  Englijh  maiden- 
hair, which  is  of  the  fame  quality, 
generally  fupplying  its  place. 

AERUGO  [L.  E ] Verdegris. 
This  is  a preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpellier  in 
France,  by  A ratifying  copperplates 
with  grape  Aalks  that  have  been 
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impregnated  with  a fermented  ve- 
getable acid  : in  a few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which 
IS  feraped  off  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdigris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  Aalks  of 
the  grape ; thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  in  pulverization,  by  dif- 
continuing  the  operation  as  foon 
as  what  remains  feems  to  b;  almoA 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally,  borne  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a grain  or  two  being  taken, 
afls  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
Aomach  ; but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu- 
R PUM.) — Verdegrisapplied  exter- 
nally, proves  a gentle  detergent 
and  efcharoiic,  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  flefli  ariAng  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mel a-gyp- 
ti  Hum,  ung'JtMum  b'lfiHatm  niiride 
[/..J  and  hulliimum  "viride  [£^.] 

AG.ALLOCHUM  f,u  lignum 
aloe‘.  Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jeflures  concerning  this  wood  ; but 
no  faiisfaCiory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  dif- 
tinguifh  feveral  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  moll  of  which  are  Arangers 
to  Europe.  That  which  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a yellowifli  brown  co- 
lour, with  feveral  biack  or  pur- 
plifh  veins.  It  has  a bitteiiAi 
aromatic  taAe ; and  a fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  DiAilled 
with  water,  it  arfbrds  a very  fra- 
grant eflential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity  ; digcAed  in  re£lified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc- 
ture, which  lofes  nothing  valuable 
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in  being  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  cxtradl. 

Agallochum  is  at  prefent  of  very- 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops : if  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  lead 
the  better  fort  of  it,  it  bids  fair  to 
be  a very  ufcful  cordial ; Hoffman 
greatly  recommends,  in  this  inten- 
tion, the  didilled  oil  and  fpirituous 
tin61ure;  and  efteems  a mixture 
of  this  lad  with  tinfture  of  Heel 
an  excellent  corroborant. 

AGARICUS:  ylgaricut  ftnje 

funguj  Itiiiiis  S.  Agaric;  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  larch  trees 
\L.  £.] 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  vvhite- 
neis  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  ufually  taken  off  before  the  aga- 
ric is  brought  into  the  ffiops).  It 
cuts  freely  with  a knife,  without 
diftovering  any  hardnefs  or  griii- 
nefs,  and  readily  crumbles  be- 
twixt the  fingers  into  a powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fmell  ; its 
talle  is  at  firll  fwcetiOi;  but  on 
chewing  for  a little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efleem  as  a cathartic  ; but  the  pre- 
fent praftice  has  almoft  entirely 
icjeaed  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex- 
ceeding flowly,infomuch  that  fomc 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub- 
dance,  it  almoft  always  occafions 
a naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  exceffive  tor- 
mtna  of  thft  bowels ; thefe  effefls 
a.-e  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,.  and  producing  a 
coiiftant  irritation.  The  beft  pre- 
par.'ition  of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
extradl  made  with  water,  in  which 
fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  difiblv- 
•d  ; or  with  vinegar  or  wine ; the 


firft  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Newmann,  to  prove 
effeflual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  is  at  beft  a precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  ftand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  rejefled  it  from 
all  the  compofitions  which  it  for- 
merly had  a place  in,  except  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z.] 

AGARICUS  penit  equini  fade 
Town.  Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  eafily  inflammable,  touch- 
wood,  or  fpunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  England ; and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
fhops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch  ; from  this  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
dulky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafte,  void  of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beat- 
en foft,  and  applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a ftyptic,  and  faid  to  reftraia 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  haemor- 
rhages, without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever to  have  any  real  ftyptic  pow- 
er, or  to  adl  any  otherwife  than 
dry  lint,  fpongc,  or  other  foft* 
fungous  applications. 

AGERATljfo//<?  e/  floret:  Age‘ 
rati  foliis  ferratis  C.  B.  Ptarmicie 
lujeie  futrjeolentis  Town  Maud- 
lin ; the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a flender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries ; with  us,  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  .^uguft. 

Maudlin  has  a light  agreeable 
fmell;  and  a roughifh,  fomewhat 
warm  and  bitteriih  tafte.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a mild 

corro- 
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corroborant ; bat  it  has  long  been 
a (Iranger  to  praAice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGNI  CASTI  ftmfu : -^gni  ftf 
lio  non  ferrato  f.  B.  The  chafie 
tree  ; its  feeds. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather 
ihrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &C.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a pepper  corn,  contains 
four  longilh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterilh  tafte,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almolf  inodorous " and  inlipid. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  celebrated 
as  antaphrodifiacs  ; but  experience 
does  not  warrant  their  having  any 
fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONI.dE  folia:  Eupato- 
rii  'vettrym  feu  agnmoniet  C.  S, 
Agrimony  j the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a common  plant  in 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  acrid,  roughifh  tade, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Agrimony  is  faid  tobe  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  flrength- 
en  the  tone  of  the  vifeera  : hence 
it  is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders,  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  intellines,  &c  Digeflcd  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufcful  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  fcafon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  llomach, 

ALCANNA,  vide  Akch  us  A. 

ALCEjE  folia:  ALctt  aiulgarit 
majoris  C B.  Malv^e  'verhenacirGer. 
Vervain  Mallow  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  dilHnguifhable 
from  the  common  and  m.irfhmal. 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  grows 
in  hedges,  and  flovsers  greated 


part  of  the  fummer.  Alcea  agrcei 
in  quality  with  the  ai.th./ca  and 
malVa  vulgaris;  but  appears 
to  be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  either. 

ALCHlMILLiE  foBa : Alchi- 
tnilhe  ’vulgarii  C.  B.  Ladies  man- 
tle ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  about  London : the  leaves 
feem  as  if  plaited  or  folded  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  have  given  occafion 
to  the  Englilh  name  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  alchimilla  difeover 
to  the  tade  a moderate  adringency. 
and  were  formerly  much  edeemed 
in  fome  female  weakneffes,  and  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly.  They  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of ; though  both 
the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where 
mild  adringents  are  required. 

ALCISUNGULA:  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufeovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  The 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  ha» 
been  celebrated  againd  epilepfies, 
from  a ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfcif  fubjeft  to  difordets 
of  this  kind,  and  prevents  or  re- 
moves them  by  fcratching  his  car 
with  his  hoof. 

ALKEKF.NGI  fu  halicacali 
fruOui  : Sulani  vejiearii  C.  B.  W'iii- 
ter  cherry  : the  fruit  [E  ] 

This  is  a low,  branched  fhrub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
diaJe;  with  white  flowers,  which 
Hand  fingle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a mem- 
braneous cover,  which  at  length  .. 
burlls  and  difeovers  a fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  lire  of  a 
common  cherry.  The. fruit  ripens 
in  Oihober,  and  continues  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. This  plant  grows  wild  in 
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feme  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
&c.  the  beauty  and  latenefs  of 
its  fruit  has  gained  it  a place  in 
our  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  are  faid  by  moft 
writers  to  be  extremely  bitter : 
but,  as  Haller  juftly  obferves, 
the  cherry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed 
from  the  cover  (which  is  very  bit- 
ter and  pungent)  has  merely  a 
fubacid  talle.  They  Hand  highly 
recommended  as  detergent,  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  for  expelling 
gravel  : four,  five,  or  more  of 
the  cherries  are  diredled  for  a dofe, 
or  an  ounce  of  the  exprelTed  juice. 
Mr.  Ray  tells  ns  of  a gouty  perfon 
who  was  cured  and  kept  free  from 
returns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking 
eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon  ; thefe  occa- 
honed  a copious  difeharge  of  ex- 
tremely fetid  urine. 

ALLIARI^  folia:  Hefperidit 

allium  redoltntis  Tourn.  Sauce  a- 
lone,  or  jack  by  the  hedge  ; the 
leaves  [£.J 

This  is  common  in  hedgesi'.and 
fhady  walle  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a bitterilh  acrid  talle,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers, a ftro^g*' 
fmell,  approaching  to  .that  of 
garlick.  They  are  recommend- 
ed internally  :\s-  fudorifics  and 
deobftruentSj  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  garlick,  but  much  mild- 
er; and  externally  as  antifeptics 
in  gangrenes  and  cancerous  ul- 
cers Hildanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofes  in 
the  fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a 
day  to  the  aflion  or  a dry  air 
in  a fhady  place:  being  then 

committed  to  the  prefs.  it  yiclucJ 
a juice  poflefling  the  fniell  and 
tulle  of  the  alliaria  ; this,  he  in 
forms  US,  wi'.h  a little  oil  on 
the  furface,  keeps  in  pcrfcclion 
lor  years ; whereas  the  herb  in 


fubflance  foon  lofcs  its  virtue  in 
keeping. 

ALLIUM  : radix  Allii  fati’vi 
C,  B.  Garlick  ; the  roots  [£.  E.~\ 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh 
fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  : each  root  is  compofed  of 
a number  of  lefler  bulbs,  called 
cliyvet  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and 
ealily  feparable  from  one  another. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but 
more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
llrong  offenfive  fmell,  and  an  a- 
crimonious  almofl  cauftic  talle. 
The  root  applied  to  the  fltin  in- 
flames, and  often  cxulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diflufive;  when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  feent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath  ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the 
urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  ilTue, 
and  perfpires  through  the  pores 
of  the  (kin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
llimulates  the  folids,  and  attenu- 
ates tenacious  juices.  Hence  in 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a powerful  expcflorant, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  ; and 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fu- 
dorific.  In  humoural  aflhmas, 
and  catharrhous  diforders  of  the 
bread,  in  fome  feurvies,  flatulent 
colics,  hyderical  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  laxity  of  the 
lolids,  and  cold  fluggifh  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  fluids,  it  has  gene- 
rally good  effefls:  it  has  likewife 
been  found  Icrviccable  in  fome  hy- 
dropic cafes.  Sydenham  relates, 
that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  garlick  alone  ; he  re- 
commends it  chiefly  as  a warm 
llrengthening  medicine  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe. 
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The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occaflon  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
dillempers,  and  fometimes  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hx> 
morrhoidal  velTels.  In  hot  bilious 
conftitutions,  where  thereis  already 
a degree  of  irritatidn,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfound  ; this  llimu- 
lating  medicine  is  manifelUy  im> 
proper,  and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  diftemper. 

The  mod  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a medicine 
to  mod  people  not  a little  unplea- 
fant,  is  that  of  a bolus  or  pill. 
Infufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  water,  although  containing 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo 
acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe.  A fyrup  and  oxy- 
mel  of  it  are  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  by 
fome  greatly  edeemed  in  cutaneous 
difeafes.  It  has  likewife  fome- 
time  been  employed  as  a revel- 
lent  : Sydenham  aflures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubllances  which 
occafion  a derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operate  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet : hence  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  con- 
fluent fmall  pox:  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  feet  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in 
a linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
foies,  and  renewed  once  a day  till 
all  danger  was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  f^l!a  y 

cortex  Alnt  rolunilifuliie  glutinofa; 
•viridit  C B.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  elder  tree.  Thefe  have  a bit- 
ter ftyptic  difagreeable  tade  The 
bark  is  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers ; and  a decodion 


of  it,  in  gargarifms,  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonfils. 

ALINI  NIGRiE  feu  frangulee 
cor  tax  ; Alrti  nigra  haceifera  J.  B, 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder  ; 
its  bark  [£.] 

This  tree  is  common  in  moid 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
ox  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a dram,  purges  vio- 
lently, occaftoning  gripes,  nau- 
fex,  and  vomiting.  Thefe  may 
be  in  good  mcafure  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromtics ; but  as 
we  have  plenty  of  fafer  and  left 
precarious  purgatives,  pradlitioners 
have  defervedly  rejedled  this. 

ALOE.  Aloes  is  the  infpilTated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  didinguilhed 
two  forts  of  aloes ; ' the  one  was 
pure  and  of  a yellotvilh  colour, 
inclining  to  a red,  refembiing  the 
colour  of  a liver,  and  thence 
named  hepatic  ; the  other  was  full 
of  impurities,  and  hence  fuppofed 
to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better 
kind.  At  prefent,  various  forts 
are  met  with  in  the  Ihops ; which 
are  didinguilhed  either  from  the 
places,  ^om  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  diderences  in 
the  juices  them felvcs.  Thefe  may 
be  all  ranged  in  three  clades. 

fi)  Aloe  Socotorin.a  [i.£.] 
Socotcrine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  ikins  ; it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  Succotorina 
anguJUfolia  fpinofa,  fore  furpureo 
Breyn,  W Qommelen. — This  fort  is 
the  pared  of  the  tree  : it  is  of  a 
glolTy  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid  ; in  the  lump,  of 
a yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a pur- 
ple cad;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a bright  golden  colour.  It  is 

hard 
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hard  and  friable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and 
grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
talle  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,but  infafficient 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  HEPATicA  [£]  He- 

patic,Barbadoes,  orcommon  aloes ; 
the  juice  of  the  Aloe  C.  U.  tJoe  vera 
“Vul^a'  it  Hepatic  aloes  is 

not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort : it  is  alfo  of  a darker 
colour,  more  compact  texture,  and 
for  the  moll  part  dryer.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ftrongerand  more  difagree- 
able : the  talle  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
the  line  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine. — I he  bed  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  (hells  ; an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  calks. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes  ; the  pro- 
duce of  the  uloe  Guineen/it  caballina 
mulgari  ftmilit  JeJ  iota  maculata 
Commclin.  This  lort  is  eafily  dillin- 
guilhed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  drone  rank  fmell ; although, 
in  other  refpefls,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  fold  in  its  dead. — 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  bedidinguilhableby  theeyceven 
from  the  Socotorine  ; but  its  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  which  it  cannot  be 
diveded  of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflblve  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  preof 
Ijpirit  diluted  with  h.all  its  weight 
of  water  ; the  impurities  only  be- 
ing left.  They  diflblve  alfo  by  the 
affidauce  of  heat  in  water  alone  ; 


but  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refln.and  lefsgum  thaa 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell ; that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tade  ; that  of  the  he- 
patic, a flight  bitterilh  relilh,  and 
the  relin  of  the  caballine,  a little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extrafls  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes : the  excrafl  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
i n talle  not  unpleafant ; that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a fomewhat  dronger 
fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  tade  than  the  extrafl  of  the  So- 
cotorine : the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a confiderable  (hare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort 
of  aloes,  but  its  tade  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the 
extrafls  made  from  the  two  other 
forts. 

Aloes  is  a dimulating  cathartic 
bitter  : if  given  in  fo  large  a dofc 
as  to  purge  efleflually,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometimes  adifehargeof  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  re- 
peated, not  only  cicanfe  the  primte 
via,  but  likewife  attenuate  and 
diflblve  vifeid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  hajmorrhodial  fluxes. 

'1  his  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and  where  the  domachis  opprefled 
and  weakened  ; in  dry  bilious  ha- 
bits, aloes  prove  injurious,  immo- 
derately heating  the  blood,  and 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

'I  his  juice  is  likewife, on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppol'ed  to  kill 
worms. 
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worm,  either  taken  internally,  or  It  is  Aippofed  that  the  volnerary 
applied  in  plallers  to  the  umbilical  and  bali'amic  virtues  of  this  juice  re- 
region. It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  lide  chiefly  in  the  refin  ; and  hence 
reilraining  external  hemorrhages,  that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is 
and  cleanhng  and  healing  wounds  mod  reflnous,  is  moil  ferviceable 
and  ulcers.  in  external  application. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much  The  Edinburgh  college  direflt 
larger  dofes  than  is  cuflomary  at  the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  balfamum 
prcfent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a iraumalicum  And  tinSura  myrrha-  tt 
dram  or  a dram  for  gently  loofen-  aloes,  deiigned  for  external  ufe  ; 
ing  the  belly;  and  three  drams  and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepa- 
when  intended  to  have  the  fullef-  rations  orcompofitions  which  are  to 
fed  of  a cathartic.  But  modern  be  taken  internally,  as  the  tinilura 
praflice  rarely  exceeds  a fcruple,  facra,  elixir  faLium,  puhis  hierse 
and  limits  the  greatcft  dofe  to  two  picrtr,  pitulee  aloeticte,  pilul<r  Rufi, 
fcruples.  For  the  common  pur-  pHul<r  jhmachicee,  pHuI<t  coccite,  &cq. 
pofes  of  this  medicine,  ten  ortwelve  'J'he  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
grains  fuflice ; taken  in  thcie  or  Icfs  cotorine  only.  In  the  <vinum  alo-ti- 
quantities,  it  ails  as  a gentle  llimu-  cum,  timHura  facra,  elixir  aloes, 
lating  eccoprotic,  capable  of  re-  balfamum  traumaticum,  pilultr  aro- 
rooving,  if  duly  continued,  very  n/iriV.r,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 
obflinate  obllrudlions.  aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rine  kind  in  fubllance  is  direfled. 
purgative  virtue  of  aloesrefldes  en-  In  the  powder  of  hiera  picra,  only 
tirely  in  its  refin  ; but  experience  the  pure  gummy  part  of  the  Soco- 
has  fhewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has  torinealoesisemployed,thefepa- 
littlc  or  no  purgative  quality  ; and  ration  of  which  from  the  reflnous 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated  matter  is  given  in  a dillinflprocefs. 
from  the  reflnous,  acts  more  power- 
fully than  crude  aloes.  If  the  ALSINES /o/rV?  ••  Alftnes 'vulgaris 

aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  five  morfus  gallieur  J.  B.  Chick- 
long  codion  in  the  preparation  of  weed  ; the  leaves  [£.] 
the  gummy  extraft,  its  cathartic  q'his  plant  was  employed  by  the 
power  will  be  conflderably  leflen-  ancients  externally  againll  eryflpe- 
ed,  not  from  the  feparation  of  the  latous,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
refln,  but  from  an  alteration  made  orders.  Later  times  have  given  it 
in  the  juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The  internally  in  hxmoptues,  as  a rello- 
flrongeil  vegetable  cathartics  6e-  rative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
come  mild  by  a like  treatment,  tions,  and  likewife  as  an  antipilep- 
without  any  remarkable  feparation  tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
of  their  parts.  purpofes  the  exprcITed  juice  to  be 

Socotorine  aloe.s,  asalreadyob-  taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  ; 
ferved,  contains  moregummy  mat-  others  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dofe 
ter  than  the  hepatic  ; and  hence  it  of  a dram,  and  others  a water  dif. 
is  likewife  found  to  purge  more,  tilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The  benefit  is  expefted  from  alfine,  it 
flrll  fort  therefore  is  moll  proper  ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  : 
where  a llimulus  is  required,  as  for  though  even  then,  its  effefls  would 
promoting  orexciting  the menllrual  not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
flux;  whilfl  the  latter  is  better  cal-  more  approved  culinary  herbs, 
culatcd  to  adl  as  a common  purge. 

G ALTH.<EiE 
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AUTHJEJE  fdin,  radix:  Al- 
thir<T  Diofcoridis  y Plinii  C,  B. 
Marfh-mallows ; the  leaves  and 
root  [L.  £.] 

This  plancgroK'swildinmarlhes, 
and  other  moid  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England ; though  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  gardens.  Alt  the  parts  of  it 
have  a flimmy  tade,  and  abound 
with  .1  fofi  mucilaginous  fubdance, 
which  is  readily  extrafted  by  water ; 
the  mucilage  of  the  roots  appears 
to  be  the  dronged,  and  hence  this 
part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
preference  to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine  ; and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a thin  acrimo- 
'nious  date  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  intedines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiedy  recom- 
mended in  fharp  deduxions  upon 
the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfenteries, 
and  likewife  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints;  not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  this  medicine 
has  any  peculiar  power  of  didblv- 
ing  or  expelling  thecalculus ; but 
as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the 
vedels,  it  procures  a more  free  and 
eafy  palTage.  Althafaroot  is  fome- 
times  employed  externally  for  fof- 
tcning  and  maturating  hard  tu- 
mors : chewed,  it  is  faid  togivc eafe 
in  difficult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal fyrup  (f-.  £■]  and  tininunt  [L]. 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  pcnxdtr  of  pum  tragacanth 
[L  E.]  and  the  oil  and  plafter  of 
rwi/a7(i;;e»  I/.  ) though  it  docs  not 
appc'ar  to  communicate  any  parti- 
cular virtue  to  the  two  lall,  its  mu- 
cilaginous matter  not  being  diflb- 
luble  in  oils. 

ALUMEN  fZ,.  £.]  Alum. 

Alum  is  a fait  artificially  pro- 
duced from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 


air ; after  which  the  alum  is  elix- 
ated  by  means  of  water.  The 
larged  quantities  are  prepared  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a white  «r  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  audere  ftyptic 
tade,  accompanied  with  a naufeoas 
fweetiffinefs.  It  diflblves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe- 
mitranfparent  crydals,  of  an  oSa- 
gonal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire 
it  eafiiy  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blif- 
ters,  emits  a copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  a light  fpongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  chan 
the  alum  was  at  fird  : this  urged 
with  a dronger  fire,  yields  a fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar 
to  that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol ; the  part  which  re- 
mains, if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  infipid  white  earth,  readily 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate 
milk,  change  the  blue  colour  of  ve- 
getable juices  into  a red  or  purple, 
and  turn  an  infuGon  of  galls  turbid 
and  whitilh.  Upon  adding  fixt 
alkaline  falts  to  thefefolutions,  the 
earth  of  the  alum  is  precipitated, 
its  acid  uniting  with  the  alkali  in- 
to a neutral  faline  concrete  fimilar 
to  vitriolated  tartar. 

Alum  is  a powerful  adringent : 
it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able  for  redraining  hemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ; but  lefs  proper  in  intedinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  hasmorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  doles  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
bleeding  abates:  in  other  cafes, 
fmallcr  dofes  arc  more  advifeabic  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeace 
the  doroach,  and  occafion  violent 
conftipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
ufed  alfo  externally,  in  adringenr 
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and  repellent  lotions  and  colly- 
ria. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  ferum  aluminofum 
[L.]  and  f/ul-vis  Jiypiicut  [£.]  for 
external  applications,  the  aqua  alu- 
tmnofa,  coagulum  alumino/um,  and 
alumen  uflum  [f..]  which  lad  is  no 
ocher  than  the  alum  dried  by  hre, 
or  freed  from  the  watery  moillure, 
which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryflaline  form.  By 
this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
diarper,  fo  as  to  aft  as  a flight  ef- 
charotic.  It  is  employed  alio  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  lapis  medicamtnlo- 
/us,  and  the  aqua  viirio/ica  [/,.] 


agreeableof  theperfumes, and  rare- 
ly accompanied  with  the  inconve- 
niencies  which  ocher  fubdances  of 
this  clafs  frequently  occafion.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  high  cordial, 
and  cdcemed  of  great  fervice  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  and  in  nerv- 
ous complaints;  a folution  of  it 
ina  fpiritdidilled  from  rofes.  Hands 
recommended  by  Hodman  as  one 
of  the  mod  efficacious  corroborants 
of  the  nervous  fydem.  The  Ori- 
entals entertain  an  high  opinion  of 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  this  con- 
crete ; and  likewife  fuppofe  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to 
long  life. 


AMARACUS,  vide  Ma  jOR  AN  A. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [£.] 

Ambergris  is  a bituminous  fub- 
dance  of  a greyilh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowifh  and 
blackidi  fpecks  or  veins : it  is  ufual- 
ly  met  with  in  little  opake  rugged 
mafles,  very  light,  of  a loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a certain  degree  like 
wax;  they  break  rough  and  uneven, 
andnotunfrequcntly  contain  pieces 
of  (hells,  bones  of  fidies,  and  other 
like  matters.  This  concrete  is 
found  floating  On  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  (liores; 
the  greated  quantities  are  metwith 
in  the  Indian  ocean;  pieces  have 
likewife  been  now  and  then  difeo- 
vered  inourownandochernorchern 
feas. 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  betwixt 
the  fingers;  melts  in  a fmall  de- 
gree of  heat  into  the  appearanceof 
oil,  and  in  a dronger  heat  proves 
alriiod  totally  volatile.  Wanned  a 
little,  it  emits  a peculiar  fragrant 
fmell;  fee  on  fire,  it  fmells  like 
burningamber.  It  difiblves, though 
difficultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
edential  oils;  but  not  in  exprefled 
oils  or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  mod 


AVIMEOS  VERI  femen  : Ant- 
meos  odore  origani  J.  B.  The  feeds 
of  the  true  ammi  or  hifhopfweed, 
brought  from  Egypt  [£.] 

Thcfe  are  fmall  llriaced  feeds, 
of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  a warm 
pungent  tade,anda  pleafant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
'1  hey  are  recommended  as  lloma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  diuretic,  but 
have  long  been  drangers  to  the 
(hops  : their  place  has  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  a 
plant  common  in  our  own  country, 
though  not  a native  of  it,  viz. 

A MM  EOS  VULGARIS  ftmmr 
Ammeos  njulgarit  majoris,  latiorilut 
foliisy  femine  minus  odorato  J.  B. 
Common  bidiopfweed  feeds  [Z,.] 
The  feeds  of  common  bilhopf- 
weed  are  fomewhat  larger  and  pa- 
ler coloured  than  the  foregoing; 
their  fmell  and  tade  is  weaker,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  origanum 
flavour  of  the  true  ammi.  They 
arc  ranked  among  the  four  lefler 
hot  feeds,  but  arc  fcarcc  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  dropt  them,  and  re- 
tained only  the  foregoing  fort. 

G z AMMO- 
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A^lMONIACUM  GUMMl 
[L.  £.]  Ammoniacum  is  a concrete 
gummy  refinous  juice, brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large 
maifes,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but 
foon  changing, upon  being expofed 
to  the  air,  of  a yellowilh  hue.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  aiforL's  this  juice;  the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  thetears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  (hould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution  and  colaturr,and  then  care- 
fully infpiflating  it ; unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a confidcrable  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of 
drained  gum  ammoniacum,  acom- 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  infe- 
rior in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a naufeous 
fweet  tade,  followed  by  a bitter 
one;  and  a peculiar  fmell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful  ; it  foltens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a whiter  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed  I'hrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame:  itis  in  fame  tneafure  foluble 
inwaterandin  vinegar,  with  which 
it  alTumes  the  appearance  of  milk; 
but  the  reftnous  part,  amounting 
toaboutone  half,fubfides  on  Hand- 
ing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  dcob- 
flruent;  and  frequently  preferibed 
for  opening  obdrudtions  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera,  and  in  hylleiical 
diforders  occafioned  l>y  a dcf.cicncy 
of  the  menllrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  veifcls,  and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  feme  kinds 
of  atlhmas,  where  the  iungsare  op- 
prefTcd  by  vifciJ  phlegm  ; in  this 


intention,  a folution  of  gum  am- 
moniacum in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a medicine  of  great  ef- 
ficacy, though  not  a little  un- 
pleafant.  In  long  and  obllinate 
colics  proceeding  from  vifeid  mat- 
ter lodged  in  the  inteflines,  this 
gummy- refin  has  produced  happy 
efFefts,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
mon carminatives  had  been  ufed 
in  vain.  Ammoniacum  is  mod 
commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills  : about  a fcruple  may  be 
given  every  night,  or  oftener.  Ex- 
ternally it  foftens  and  ripens  hard 
tumors:  a folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
(lands  recommended  by  fome  for 
refolvingeven  feirrhous  fwellings. 

In  the  (hops  is  prepared  a folu- 
tion of  it  in  ppnnyroyal  water, 
called,  from  its  milky  colour,  lac 
ammoniaci  [f,.]  It  is  an  ingredient 
alfo  in  the  fc3oral  oxytiul  and  fillr, 
in  the  ileohjlruent  andguiw pills  [£.] 
and  in  fcveral  plajlers  [i.  £.] 

AMOMI  VERI  femen  : Asssomi 
nacemoji  C.  B-  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Eafl-Indies  [£.] 

The  true  amomum  is  a round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a middling 
rape  ; containing,  under  a mem- 
ranous  cover,  a number  of  fmall 
rough  angular  feeds,  of  a blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitilh  within:  thefeedsarelodgecS 
in  three diflinri  cells;  thofe  in  each 
cell  are  joined  clofcly  together,  fo 
as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  open- 
ed, appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a clufter, 
and  adhere,  without  any  pedicle, 
to  a woody  (talk  about  an  inch  long : 
each  fingle  fruit  is  furroundeci  by 
fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a cup;  and 
the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit 
is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 

The  hulks,  leaves,  and  Hems 
have  a light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hulks,  arc 
in  both  refpefls  much  flronger; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing, their  tafte  pungent,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  camphor.  Notwiih- 
ftandlng  amomum  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  it  has  long  been  a 
Aranger  to  the  (hops. 

It  is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca  : the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion,  and  as  the  true  amonum  is 
not  at  prefentto  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropt  its  name: 
that  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own 
growth  to  be  fubAituted  to  tbofe 
of  the  oriental  amomum. 

AMOMI  VULGARIS /*/««».• 
Sifonii  quod  amomum  officinis  nojlris 
C.  B.  Sii  aromatici  Tourn-  The 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum;  or 
baftard  ftone  parfley  [L.  E.] 

Thefeare  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing:  they  Hand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  arc  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
covering  : they  are  fmall,  Ariated, 
of  an  oval  Agure  and  brown  colour. 
Their  talle  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  diAerent  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Wafer  extrafls  little 
of  their  Havour  by  infufion,but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  dillillation ; rec- 
tified fpirit  extraiAs  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  : hence  the  wa- 
tery extraft  has  no  taAe  or  fmell  of 
the  feeds ; whilA  the  fpirituous  pof- 
fefles  their  flavour  in  great  perfec- 
tion. It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tindlure  drawn  from  them  with 
pure  fpiri:  is  of  a green  colour. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  recommend- 
ed ascarminative,  aperient, diuretic 
and  emmenagogue ; but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  prac- 
tice. 


AMYGDAL.®  AMAR^  et 
DULCLS.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds [L  £,]. 

The  almond  is  a flattifh  kernel, 
of  a white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifli  fkin  ; of  a foft  fweet 
taAe,  or  a difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  Ikins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubAance  : they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of 
infe£t,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum  • 
fiances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
greatly  rcfembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amygilalus  fati-va. 
The  eye  diflinguifhes  no  difference 
betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves ; it  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

•loth  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreflion,  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar talle:  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collefled  on  th« 
furface;  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  undluous 
milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines;  but  they 
are  reckoned  toafford  little nourifli- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  in  fubAance 
are  not  cafy  of  digcAion,  unlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their 
foft  unAuous  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  prims 
vis;  peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fometimes 
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give  prefent  relief  in  the  heart- 
burn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals ; and  a v;ater  diflilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a certain, 
degree  of  flrengih,  has  had  lil'e 
effefts.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as 
medicines ; Baerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fubftance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  ciifeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are, to  bluntacrimonious  humours, 
and  to  loften  and  relax  the  folids  : 
hence  their  ufe  intcinally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations:  and  externally 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors, commonly  called 
emulftons,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fubjedf,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof;  but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill" 
efiedls  which  the  oil  might  fome- 
times  produce  ; fince  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a little  time  do.  Several  unfiuous 
and  rcfinous  fubllances,  of  them- 
felves  not  tnifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ca 
fily  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  or 
an  emulfion  ; and  arc  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  ni'.'dicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  rcfin- 
ous purgatives  may  be  commodi- 
oudy  taken.  The  only  officinal 
preparations  of  almonds  fre  the  ex- 
prefled  oil  and  emulfion. 


AN.ACARDIA.  Anacardium, 
or  malaca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  of  a fhining 
black  colour, of  thefhapeof  a heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
awrinkled  flalk.  It  contains,  within 
two  fhells,  a kernel  of  a fweetifh 
talle  : betwixt  the  (hells  is  lodged 
a thick  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anarca- 
diahavebeengreatly difputed : ma- 
ny have  attributed  to  them  the  fa- 
culty of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickeningthc  intellecl;  andhence 
a confeflion  made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  con- 
feOia  fapientum : others  think  it  bet- 
ter dclc.'ves  the  name  of  amfeOio 
ftuhorum,  and  mention  inflances  of 
Its  continued  ufe  having  rendered 
people  maniacal  But  the  kernel 
of  anacardiuin  is  nut  different  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The 
ill  effeds  attributed  to  this  fruit 
belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acri- 
mony is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  to 
be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
caullic  I’hisjuiceis  recommended 
externally  for  tetters,  freckles,  and 
othercutaneousdeformities ; which 
it  removes  only  by  ulcerating  or 
excoriating  the  part,  fo  that  a new 
fkin  comes  underneath, 

ANAGALLIDIS  folin : jlnagalli- 
dit  phanicers  Jiore  C.  }i  et  ^Iragnllidis 
fiore  c<truleo  C.  II.  Common  male 
aiidfenialcpimpernclj  the  Ic.ives. 

Pimpernel  is  a- low  plant, In  ap- 
pearancerefemblingchickweedbut 
cafily  dillinguifhable  bv  its  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  (o  the  llalk.  The 
male  and  female  pimpernels  differ 
no  otherwife  than  in  the  colour  of 
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their  flowers : they  are  both  found 
wild  in  the  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red  flowered  fort  is  mod  common. 

Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
herbaceous,  roughilh  tafle,  with 
little  or  no  fmell.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  them.  GeofTroy  efteems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  an- 
timaniacal,  an  tepileptic,  and  alexe- 
terial.  Tragus,  Cafpar,  Hoffman, 
Michaeli,  and  others,  are  alfo  very 
liberal  in  their  praifes:  one  of  thefe 
entlemen  declares,  that  he  hat 
nown  numerous  inftances  of  the 
Angular  efficacy  of  a decoftion  and 
tindlureof  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melanchfilic  deliria.  But  later 
praflitioners  have  not  been  fo  hap- 
py as  to  meet  with  the  like  fucccfs. 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrcquently  taken 
as  food  } it  makes  no  unpleafant 
falad  ; and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a common  pot-herb, 
A fpirituous  tindlure  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable ; the  only  prepa- 
ration thatpromilcs  any  utility,  is 
an  cxtrafl  made  with  water;  or  the 
expreffed  juice  depurated  and  in- 
IpiU'ated. 

ANAGALLIS  AQUATICA, 

vide  Blcabunga. 

ANCHUS^E  radix  ; BugloJJi  ra- 
dici  rubra  Town.  .Alkanet  root  [£  ] 

Alkanet  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
muchrcfembling  the  vipers  buglofs: 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon kugloffes  confiffs  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots;  the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a dulky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  uofluous  fubftances, 
but  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe : it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about  Montpelier,  from  whence 


the  dried  roots  are  ufually  imported 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  inferior  in 
colourtothat  brought  from  abroad; 
theEnglifh  being  only  lightly  red- 
difh,  the  others  of  a deep  purplifh 
red  : this  has  induced  fome  to  fuf- 
pe£l  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  their  colour  to  art ; but  we  think 
without  fufficient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell : when  recent,  it  has  a bit* 
terilh  affringent  taile ; but  when 
dried  feat ce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  pradice  experts  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plallers. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the 
cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are 
beff,  thefe  having  proportionably 
more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHI  femen:  Anethi  hortm- 
fis  C.  B.  Dill  feed  {L.  £.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a pale  yellowifli  colour,  in 
(hape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  tafle 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent  i 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moll  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a car- 
minative, in  flatulent  colics  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold  caufe  or  a 
vifeidity  of  the  juices.  'I'he  moll 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are, 
the  diflilled  oil,  and  a tinflure  or 
cxtrafl  made  with  reflified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  Ample  water  diflilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  {hops  [I,  ] 

ANGELlCyEraiA’Af,  folia.femen: 
Angeliae  fativit  C.  B.  imptratoria 
fati'Vie  Jaurn.  Garden  angelica ; 
the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  [Z,  £.] 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  northern  climates  : for  the  ufe 
of  the  {hops,  it  is  cultivated  in 
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gardens,  in  the  different  parts  of 
burope.  Bohemia  and  Spdn  are 
faid  to  produce  the  bell.  The  Lon- 
don collegedirefl  the  rootsbrought 
frotnSpain  to  be  alone  made  ufe  of. 
ilngelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by 
infefls  unlefs  thoroughly  dried, 
kept  in  a dry  place,  and  frequently 
aired.  We  apprehend  that  the  roots 
which  arfrfubjeft  to  this  inconve- 
nience might  be  preferved,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  fpirit,  orex- 
pofing  them  to  its  Aeum,  after  tht  y 
are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ; and  a pleafant  bit- 
terilh  warm  talle,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  tor  a long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perilhable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofc  greateft  part  of  their 
tade  and  fmell : the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.  The  fiefh  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fpring,  yieliis  an  odo- 
rous, yellow  juice,  which  flowly 
exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my-rcfin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
Hindi  moicculse,  which  on  cutting 
itlorgitudinally,appeardiflributed 
in  little  veins  : in  this  date  they 
arc  extradled  by  pure  fpirit,  but 
not  by  watery  liquors. 

A ngelica  is  one  of  the  mofl  ele- 
gt^ntaroma-icsof  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  theprefent 
pradlice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moll  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefeription,  and  does  not 
enter  any  officinal  compofition. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexetcrial  waters  fi.]  : the 
feeds,  in  the  compound  anifeed 
water  [L.],  plague  water,  aquami- 


rabilis,  and  aromatic  tindlure  [E  ] 
1 he  (talks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetmeat. 

ANGUILLA  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  gnil  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a fpecilic  in  difficult  births  ; 
and  enter  the  principal  compcfiti- 
ons  for  that  intention  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias;  although  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  moll  cafes  of  this 
kind,  acrid  irritating  medicines  are 
re.illy  injurious.  Boerhaave  ob- 
ferves,  that  no  fflh  has  a more  acrid 
gall  than  the  eel  ; and  fays,  that 
with  pills  made  of  tfie  gall  of  the 
eel  and  pike,  he  has  cured  pale 
rickety  children  with  fwellcd  bel- 
jits  ; the  gall  powerfully  promot- 
ing urine,  and  occalioning  the 
belly  to  fubflde. 

ANIME;  f£.)  a refn  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  a large  American 
tree,  called  by  Pifo jefaria,  by  the 
Indians  courhiril. 

This  lefin  is  of  a tranfparent 
amber  colour,  a light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  talle.  It  dif- 
folvc.s  entirely.but  not  very  readily, 
in  reflified  fpirit  of  wine  ; the  im- 
purities, which  a e often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  The 
Braziliansare  faid  to  employ  aninic 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a cold  caufe; 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

A \ I S I femin  : anift  diSH 

femint  fua  'veeifntt  Tow  n.  Anile, 
the  feed  [L.  E ] 

Anile  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
hyria,  and  other  places  of  the  Ea  I. 
It  i.-.  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raiftd  alio  in  England:  the 
feeds  brought  fro-oi  Spain,  which 
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are  fmaller  than  the  others,  are 
preferred. 

Aniffcds  have  an  aromatic fmell, 
and  a plealant  warm  talie,  accom- 
panied with  a degree  of  Tweetnefs. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their 
flavour;  reftihed  fpirit  the  whole. 

Theie  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds;  their 
principal  ul'e  is  in  cold  flatulent 
diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm 
abounds,  and  in  the  gripes,  to 
which  young  children  are  fubjedl. 
Frederick  Hoffman  llrongly  re- 
commends them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  flom.ich,  diarrhoeas,  and  for 
flrcngthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general  ; and  thinks  they 
well  deferve  the  appellation  given 
them  by  Flelmont,  inte/linarum  fda- 
men. 

'1  he  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  ejfential  oil  L.  £.] 
and  a fpirit uous  compound  ivater 
[L.  £.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca ; and  the 
cffential  oil  in  the  paregoric  elixir 

[L] 

ANONIS,  vide  Ononis. 

ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIUM  [L  E.]  fti- 
iium.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  conipofed  of  long  fliining 
llrcaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with  a dark  lead  coloured  tub- 
flance ; of  no  manifeft  tafle  or 
fmell.  I'kore  are  feveral  mines 
of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France;  and  fomelikewife  in  Eng- 
land. The  Englifh  Teems  to  be  of 
all  the  others  the  lealt  proper  for 
medicinal  ufc,  as  fiequently  con- 
taining a portion  of  lead.  The 
fubflances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fufible  flony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veffels. 


whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 
cal moulds  : in  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  droffy  matter  ariles  to 
the  furface  ; whilft  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubUdes  to  the  bot- 
tom ; hence  the  upper  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  is  conliderably  lefs 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight  ; from 
the  loaves,  not  being  fpongy  or 
blebby;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftri*  ; and  from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  a ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  cdllyria  againftinflam- 
mations  of  the  eyes  ; and  for  flain- 
ing  the  eyebrows  black.  Its  in- 
ternal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  ellabiilhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonous.  Hut  ex- 
perience has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  pure  antftnony,  in  its  crude 
Hate,  has  no  noxious  quality  ; that 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy  ; and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moll 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
eien  thefe,  by  a flight  alteration 
or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

T his  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  conllft  of  a 
metal,  unrted  wi  h common  ful- 
phur,  and  fcparable  in  its  metallic 
form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  nietallic  bodies  arc  extrafted 
from  their  ores. 

'1  he  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a purgative  and 
emetic  ; when  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
power  isrellraincd  : divelled  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  h.u 
in  common  with  all  perfctftly  me- 
tallic  bodies,  it  becomes  an  indo- 
lent 
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lent  calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
antimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

ANTHORi^  five  antUhora  re- 
dix  : Aconiti  falutiferi  C.  B.  Aconili 
foliorum  laeiniii  tinearibus,  uhtque 
ejufdem  lalitudims  Linnai  Whoie- 
fome  wolfs  bane  ; the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  dillinguifhed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining  : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
againR  poilbns,  particularly  that 
of  the  thora,  (whence  its  name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe: 
Fred.  Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dif- 
orders  of  the  llomach,  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  thirfl,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  he  has  never  obferved  any 
purgative  quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confequence  from  its  ufe  ; 
that  he  has  frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againll  worms,  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifeidities  in  the 
Aomach  and  inteftines ; the  dofe 
from  a fcruplc  to  a dram.  A com* 
potency  of  experiments  to  fully 
determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  praflice.  Its 
talle  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

.A  P A R I N ES  folia  ; Aparines  vul- 
gans  C.  B Goaitgrafs,  or  clivers; 
the  leaves  (£.] 

This  is  a fltnder,  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  4rc.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  but 
praflice  has  little  regard  to  it. 

APES.  Bees;  their  bodies, 
honey,  and  wax  (£,] 

Rees,  dried  and  pulverized,  are 


faid  to  cure  the  alopecia,  and, 
iven  internally,  to  promote  urine; 
ut  they  have  been  for  a long  time 
ftrangers  to  the  (hops.  The  honey 
and  wa.x  fhall  be  created  of  un- 
der the  refpedfive  heads. 

APIl  feu  eleofdini  radix : Apii 
folii)  caulinis  cuneijormibus  Linruei. 
bmallage,  the  roots  [£.] 

This  plant  is  l.trger  than  the 
garden  flp/»«(parfley),  of  a darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a flronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots,  and  have  been 
fometimes  preferibed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  aperient  apozems  and  diet 
drinks;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives  ; in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  Ihops  are  furnilhed  with, 
render  thefe  unnecefTary  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
punged the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 

PtTROSOLINUM. 

AQUILEG1./E  folia  ; fixes,  fe- 
men  ; Aquilegiie  flore  ftmplici  Rsdi 
Sj/a,  Columbines ; the  leaves, 
ilowtrs,  and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient  ; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  elleem 
among  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles.  A dillilled  water,  medi- 
cated vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  floxvers  ; but 
they  have  long  given  place  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy. 

ARANEARUM  TELaC  [£.] 
Cobwebs. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  never  met  with  in 
prefcription ; but  are  fomccimes 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
Hop  the  bleeding  of  (light  wounds : 
this  they  feeni  to  effcdt  bv  adhering 
to  the  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  ori- 
fices of  the  vcfTels,  and  prevent  the 
effufion  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOV'IS,  vide  O.no- 

NIS, 

ARGENTINiE,  po/en!i'J<r,  m- 
ferime  folia : PentaphylloiJis  mine- 
ris  fuf>ini,  fiu  procumb<:ntit,  fuUis  ata- 
tis  ip-genteis  et  ferratis,  fore  tuteo 
Mor.  Hijl.  Ox.  bilverweed,  or  wild 
tanfey;  the  leaves  [£.] 

Th  is  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  Tides  of  rivulets  and  other  moitl 
places  ; it  has  no  llalk,  the  leaves 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
very  ftrongaftringcnt ; milled  pro- 
bably by  its  agreement  in  botanic 
charadfers  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a powerful  llyptic. 
The  fenfiblc  qualities  of  argentina 
promife  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ; for  to  the  talle  it  difcovers 
only  a flight  roughilhnefs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
entitled  to  a place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
iringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 
chiefly  to  its  root,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  argentina  alfo  has 
an  alTringent  root : the  root  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a pleafant  fweetilh 
talle,  like  that  of  parfnips,  but  not 
fo  llrong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [£.  £.] 

Abundanceof  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda- 
tion. This  metal,  taken  in  its 
crude  Aate,  has  no  efi'e£i  in  the 
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body  ; combined  with  a fmallquan  - 
tiiy  of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a powerful,  though  not  always  a 
fafe,  hydragogue  ; with  a larger, 
a. llrong  caultic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfedly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  ; on  adding  to 
this  folution  a minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubllancts  con- 
taining it,  the  liquor  turns  milky, 
and  the  filver  falls  to  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a white  calx:  hence  we 
are  furnilhed  with  a method  of  cii- 
covering  marine  fait  in  waters,  &c. 
See  the  preparations  of  filver  in  the 
third  part. 

ARGENIUM  VIVUM.  Hy 
elrargyrus:  Mereurius.  Mercury,  or 
quicklilver  [£.£  ] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed: it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  molt  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  : it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  ; in  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi- 
neral is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form,  in  the  earth,  or  exiraifed 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  I hetc 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ; but  the 
grcaiell  quantities  come  from  the 
Eall  Indies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  Jittie  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a cor- 
rofive  poiibn,  though  of  itfelf 
perfeiUy  void  of  aciimony,  taile, 
and  fmell  : there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  Cavities  both  of  bones  and  Helhy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  affedled  them.  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  (late,  and  undi- 
vided, it  palfcs  through  the  inicf- 
tines  cinchanged,  and  has  not  luen 
found  to  produce  any  confidcr.nbie 
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effeft.  It  hat  indeed  been  rccom-  adion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 
mended  in  afthmas  and  difordersof  of  the  fkin  By  this  method  invete- 


tbe  lungs  ; but  the  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  expeiience. 

Notwithllanding  the  mildnefs 
and  adivity  of  crude  quickfilver 
undivided ; when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  lub- 
flances ; or  combined  with  mineral 
acids,  it  has  very  powerful  effeds; 
affording  the  moll  violent  poifons, 
and  the  motl  excellent  remedies 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, feem  to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
of  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
minutefl  and  moll  remote  veffelsj 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote excretion  through  all  the 
emundories.  Hence  their  corn- 
mon  ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a thicknefs 
and  fluggilbnefs  of  the  humours, 
and  obflinate  cbflrndions  of  the 
execretory  glands  ; in  fcrophulous 
and  cutaneous  difeafes ; and  in  the 
venereal  lues.  If  their  power  is 
not  reftrained  by  proper  additions 
to  certain  emundories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affed  the  mouth  ; and 
after  having  fufed  the  juices  in  the 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  fro.m  the  falival 
glands 

The  falutary  effeds  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fcnfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out occafioning  any  remarkable 
difeharge.  to  be  produdive  of  very 
happy  effeds.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very 
(mall  dofes,  in  conjundion  whh 
fuch  fubllanccs  as  determine  its 


rate  cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
teraptrs  have  been  cured,  without 
any  other  fenfible  excretion  rhan 
a gentle  increafe  of  perfpiratioo 
or  urine.  Where  there  are  ulcers 
in  any  part,  they  difeharge  for  fome 
ti.me  a very  fetid  matter,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  becomes  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  If  the  mercury  fhould  at 
anytimc,from  cold  or  the  like,  af- 
fed  the  mouth  (which  I have  rarely 
found  to  happen)  it  may  be  re- 
flraincd  by  omitting  a dofe,  and  by 
warmth  or  fuitable  medicines  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  di- 
reded  for  medicinal  ufe  : 

(1)  ArISTOLOCHIA  LONGA 

[/..£]  Long  birthwort.  This  is  a 
tuberous  root,  fometimes  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger,  fometimes 
as  ihicic  as  a man’s  arm,  and  a foot 
in  length  : it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a little  thick- 
er in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends: 
the  outfide  is  of  a brownifh  co- 
lour ; the  intide  yellowifh. 

(2)  ArISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA 
[F.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
fcarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  itsroundifh 
fhape. 

(3)  ArISTOLOCHIA  TENUIS 

[f,.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 
long  and  flender  root,  rarely  exceed- 
ing the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain, Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Fiance.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic  ; their  tafle  warm 
and  bitterifh.  Authors  in  general 
reprefent  them  asexcremely  hotand 
pungent : fome  fay  they  .are  the 
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hottell  of  all  the  aromatic  plants  ; 
but  as  ufually  met  with'  in  the 
(hops,  they  have  no  great,  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  round  forts, 
on  being  firft  chewed,  fcarce  dif- 
cover  any  talle,  but  in  a little  time 
prove  naufeoudy  bitterifh ; the 
long  fomewhat  the  lead  fo.  The 
other  fort  indantly  (ills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heat,  (limulate,  at- 
tenuate vifeid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
mote the  fluid  fecretions  in  general : 
they  arc  principally  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  female  evacu- 
tions.  The  dofe  in  fubllance  is 
from  a fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fortis recommended  externally 
for  cleanfing  and  drying  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes — The  arifioluthia  tenuis,  is 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  ; and  in 
want  of  this  fpecics,  the  tonga  is 
allowed  to  be  fubflituted  to  it  by 
the  London  college. 

ARMORACIA.  vide  Rapha- 

N us  RUSTICANUS. 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.  Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  in  mod  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bilmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
and  the  mineral  called  cohalf,  from 
which  lad  greated  part  of  the 
arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extraflcd 
by  a kind  ol  lublimation  : the 

arfenic  aiifes  at  hrll  in  form  of 
greyilh  meat,  which  more  carefully 
rcfublimed,  concretes  into  tranf- 
parent  mades,  the  -lubi  e arlcnic 
of  the  (hops. 

Arfenic  lublimcd  with  one-tenth 
its  weight  of  fuiphur.  unites  there- 
with into  a bright  teliow  mals,  in 
fome  degree  tranfpare iit ; the  com- 
mon yellcvj  arfenic.  On  doubling 


the  quantity  of  fuiphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opake  and 
compafl;  of  a deep  red  colour, 
refembling  that  of  cinnabar,  but 
with  this  didercnce,  that  it  lofes 
of  its  beauty  upon  being  reduced 
into  powder,  whild  chat  of  cinna- 
bar is  improved  by  this  means : 
this  is  the  common  t-eA  arfenic. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of 
arfenic  and  fuiphur,  fublimaiesmay 
be  obtained  of  a great  variety  of 
(hades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fuiphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  folTil 
red  arfenic  is  the  fandaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  rift^al  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zannichs  ; and 
‘when  cempofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmenta,  or  orpiments  ; 
thefe  lafl  are  the  only  fubllances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
sfrnutn.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
late  writers)  is  evident  from  fun- 
dryexperiments,  whereby  aperfeft 
arfenic,  and  in  notalde  quantity, is 
obtainable  from  them.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
i'.dinburgh  difpenfaiory  therefore 
very  juftly  gave  fandaracha  Grefco- 
rum  as  a fynenymon  to  red  arfenic 
and  auripigmsntum  to  the  yeUoz'J. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  cojroGvc  talle  j and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a moll 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  elFefls 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  it  remarkably 
attenuatesthe  coats  ofthc  llomach , 
occalions  a fwelling  and  fphafela- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrcfaClion  after  death, 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the 
genitals  in  men.  Where  thequan- 
lity  is  fo  verv  fmall  as  not  to  prove 
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fatal,  tremors,  palfies,  and  lin- 
gering hcflics  fucceed.  The  re- 
medies recommended  againil  this 
poifon  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors 
immediately  and  liberally  drank. 

■|  he  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  faflitious,  have 
little  talle,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulentin  their  effefts  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  redrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous 
mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fub- 
Jlances  as  participate  more  largely 
of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoll  in- 
nocent : the  failitious  red  arlenic 
and  the  native  orpinients,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  confiderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro- 
duftivc  of  any  apparent  ill  con- 
fcquences. 

ARTEMIS!,?-  folia;  Artemificr 
majoris  C.B.  Mugworc  ; 
the  leaves. [/-.  F.  ] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  vvalte  places, 
throughout  England  ; and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  ihe  common  worm- 
wood : the  difterence  mo  l obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilil  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
ered. 

The  leaves  of  thi.  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bittciilh  talle.  They  arc 
principally  celebrated  av  uieilne 
and  antihylleric  ; an  infufion  of 
them  is  fo.nietiaies  drank,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunition  wi  h other 
fubllances,  in  fupprclfi.ons  of  the 
nicnilrual  evacuations.  This  n.e- 
dicine  is  certainly  a veiy  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  iiu:  than  moil 
ethers  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  : in  fomc  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ufe  as  a pot-herb. 


ARTHANITiE  Jive  cyclamami 
radix  : cyclamirtis  or  hicuUito  folio  in- 
ferne  purfurafeente  C,  B.  Sow- 
bread ; the  root  [£.J 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefh,  an  extremely  a- 
crimonious  burning  talle,  which  it 
almoll  entirely  lofeson  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  cataplafms  for  feirrhous  and 
fcropbulous  tumours ; and  inter- 
nally as  a cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient ; it  operates  very  flowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  and  intellines ; and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejeded  from 
the  London  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix : Ari  maculati  ma- 
culis  rdgris  C.  B.  Wakc-robin  ; 
the  root  [L,  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  Tides  of  banks, 
in  moll  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
foi  th  in  March,  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed 
by  a naked  flalk,  bearing  a purplifh 
pillil  inclofed  in  a long  fbeath  : 
this  is  fuccccded,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddiih  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all  ; 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moil  efficacious,  and 
hence  is  exprefsly  direded  by  the 
London  college. 

All  the  p.irts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  e,\treniely 
pungent,  acrimonious  talle:  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  veilicatc  the 
tongue  for  fome  bouts,  occafion- 
iiig  at  the  fame  time  a confiderable 
thirlt : thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  niilk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lefts  much  of  its  acri- 
mony, and  btcomcs  at  length  an 
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alxnoft  infipid  farinaceous  fub- 
fiance. 

This  root  is  a powerful  flimulant 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cachetic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
weaknefs  of  theflomach  occalioned 
by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a cold  fluggifli  indifpoiition 
of  the  folids  and  lentor  of  the 
fluids.  I have  experienced  great 
benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  hxt  kind, 
and  which  were  feated  deep.  In 
thefe  cafes  I have  given  from  ten 
grains  to  a fcruple  of  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  unfluous 
and  mucilaginousfubllances,  which 
cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its 
making  any  painful  impreffion  on 
the  tongue.  It  generally  excited 
a (light  tingling  (enfation  through 
the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro- 
duced a copious  Tweat. 

1 he  only  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
is  a compound  f^vder-,  in  which 
form,  its  virtues  are  very  preca- 
rious. Some  recommend  a tinc- 
ture of  it  drawn  with  wine  ; but 
neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirit,  ex- 
tract its  virtues. 

ASAFOETID  A.  Afafetida  [L.E.] 
the  concrete  juice  of  a large  um- 
belliferous plant  growing  in  Perfia. 

This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk  : on  being 
cxpofcd  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  .nc- 
quircs  different  degrees  of  confif- 
tency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
ous little  Ihining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a whaifh  co- 
lou',  partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of 
a violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes  are 
accounted  the  bell  which  arecleir. 


of  a pale  reddifh  colour,  and  va- 
riegated with  a great  number  of 
elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a (Irong  fetid  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick ; 
and  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  taflc. 
It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
(lrength,a  circumllance  to  be  parti- 
cularly regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  confills  of  about  one-third  part 
of  pure  refin,  and  two-thirds  of 
gummy  matter ; the  former  fo- 
luble  in  re^ified  fpirit,  the  other 
in  water.  Proof  fpirit  diffolvesal- 
moll  the  whole  into  a turbid  li- 
quor; the  tin£lure  in  reflified  fpi- 
rit is  tranfparent. 

Afafetida  is  the  (Irongefi  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyfteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent 
colics  ; and  for  promoting  all  the 
fluid fecretions  in  either  fcx.  The 
ancients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine many  other  virtues,  which 
arc  at  prefent  not  expcfled  from 
it. 

This  gummy-refin  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 
tindlure,  tinflurc  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [Z..J  and  antihyfteric 
plalier  [E.] 

AS.ARI  fi/lia,  radix  : A fart  C.  B. 
Afarabacca  ; the  roots  and  leaves. 
— The  London  college  uircdls  on- 
ly the  leaves ; the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a very  low  evergreen 
plant, growing  naturally  in  F ranee, 
Italy,  and  ocher  warm  countries  : 
ttie  dried  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  from  the  Levant; 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  being 
fuppolcd  vvcakcr. 

lioth  the  roots  and  leave.s  hai'e  a 
naufeuus,  hitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
talle  ; their  fmell  is  Itrong"  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
Dance  from  half  a dram  to  a dram, 
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they  evaCHate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Itisfaid, 
that  tinflures  made  in  fpirituous 
menlirua,  poflefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extrafl  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tinftures,  afl»  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildncfs  : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic  : that  aque- 
ous decoflions  made  by  long  boil- 
ing, and  the  watery  extr.  t,  have 
no  purgative  or  emetic  quality, 
but  prove  notable  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a llernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
flrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhincs,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it 
occalions  a large  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 
grains.  Gcoft'roy  relates,  that  after 
fiiuffir.g  up  a dole  of  thiserrhineat 
night,  he  has  frequently  obferved 
the  di'chatge  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together  ; and 
that  he  has  known  a paralyfis  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
oi.e  dofe.  He  recommends  this 
ntedteine  in  Ifubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifeid 
tcn.-.cious  matter,  in  palfies,  and  in 
fuporific  dillempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the pulvis fier- 
nulatoriuj  of  the  fhops  [Z..  £.] 

ASCLEPIAS,  vide  Vi.vce- 

TUXICUM. 

ASELLI,  vide  Milleped/e. 
ASPALATHUS,  vide  Rho- 

DIVM. 

ASPARAGIr(*r/r.r;  Afpnragi fa- 


tiviC  B.  Afparagus ; the  root  [/?.] 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  'I'he  roots 
havea  bitterilh  mucilaginous  tafie  ; 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  ; 
the  young  fhoots  are  more  agree- 
able than  either.  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifhment.  It  gives  a ffrongill 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a liitletime 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  : 
it  is  likewife  elleemed  aperient  and 
deobftruent;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  fhoots  to  be  mod  efli- 
cacious;  others  the  root;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  fhare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  aferibed  to  them.  Afpara- 
gus appears  from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  fuppreffed, 
or  increafing  its  difeharge;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge- 
nerally do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  effedf. 

ASPERULjE  fores:  ytf(erul<e 
nut  affergulet  adorntte  mjlratis  Lah. 
Woedroof;  the  flowers. 

1 his  is  a low  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
has  an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell, 
which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  ; the  tafte  is  fubfaline, 
and  fomewhat  auftere.  It  imparts 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Afpe- 
rula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifeid 
humours,  and  flrcngthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels : it  is  recommended 
in  obflruflions  of  the  liver  and  bi- 
liary duffs,  and  by  fome  in  epi- 
lepfies  and  palfies  : modern  prac- 
tice  has  neverthelefs  .-ejedfed  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bitumen 
Judaicum. 
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ASPLINIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 

A PRrPLlCIS  OLID^  fotia: 
Atriplicis  fatiihe  C.  B.  Cbenoptdii 
faiidi  Tourn.  Stinking  orach,  or 
arrach  ; the  leaves  (i.J 

This  is  alow  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a kind  of  whitifh  clam- 
my meal : it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  ocher  walie  places.  7'he 
leaves  have  a Hrong  fetid  fmell, 
which  the  hand,  by  a light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnanted  with,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  freed  from.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  charaffer  of 
an  excellent  antihylieric;  and  this 
is  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to. 
Tournefort  recommends  a fpiricu- 
ous  tindore,  others  a decodlion  in 
water,  and  others  a conferve  of  the 
leaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
uterine  diforders. 

ATRIPLEX  SATIVA.  Garden- 
orrach,  or  arrach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a pale  greenilh,  or  pur* 
plilh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriplex  alba  and  rubra)  are  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ; a decoflion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  incoftivenefs,  where 
the  patient  is  of  a hot  bilious  dif- 
politioD. 

AVENA  [£.]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geilion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a kind  of  fofc  mu- 
cilaginous quality;  by  which  they 
obcund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inllamamatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM  HISPA- 
l ENSlUM  J’uccus  et  ctrtrx:  Fr;ir- 


tus  Mali  aurani^  major  is  C.  B. 
Seville  oranges;  the  juice  and  yel- 
low rind  [/..£.  I The  Edinburgh 
college  ufes  alfo  the  flowers  of 
the  tree. 

The  orange  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  fhrub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year:  it 
is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  pall  of  great  efleem  as  a per- 
fume : their  tafte  is  fomewhat 

warm,  accompanied  with  a degree 
of  biiterncfs.  They  yield  their  fla- 
vour by  infufion  to  reflified  fpirit, 
and  in  diflillation  both  to  fpirit  and 
water:  the  bitter  matter  is  dilToIved 
by  water,  and.  on  evaporating  the 
decoflion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tradl.  The  diflilled  water  was  for- 
merly kept  in  the  (hops, but  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers 
is  now  laid  afide : it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  a<jua  ntphtt.  An 
oil  dillilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  or  ejjfintia  neroli. 

'I  heouter  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conllitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  llomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit, and  llrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  confi- 
derably  warmer  than  that  of  le- 
mons, and  to  abound  more  with 
eflential  oil : to  this  circuuillance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  firfl  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  perilhable  than 
that  of  the  other,  hence  the  col- 
lege employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpi- 
rituous  bitter  tinClure,  which  is  de- 
llgncd  for  keeping,  whilll  in  the 
bitter  watery  infufion,  lemon  peel 
is  preferred.  A fyrup  and  two  di- 
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Hilled  wateri  are  for  the  fame  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind  leaves  have  a fomewhat  roug;h  bit- 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that  terilh  tafte  : they  are  recommend- 
of  lemons.  ed  as  aflringents,  butpraflice  pays 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grate*  no  regard  to  them, 
ful  acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ule 

in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diilem-  AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
pers, for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex-  ment;  a mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
orbitant  commotions  of  the  blood,  phur  andarfcnic.SeeAassNi  cuai. 
quenching  thirfl,  and  promoting 

tne  falutary  excretions  : it  is  like-  AURUM.  Gold, 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  fcurvies,  efpe-  This  metal  was  introduced  into 
cially  when  given  in  conjundion  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
with  the  cocbUaria,  najlurtium,  or  elleemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the  dials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  (hops.  From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 

outany  diminutionof  its  cbaradfer; 
AURANTIA  CURASLAVEN-  in  foreign  pharaacopoeias  it  is  Hill 
SIA.  CurafTao  oranges  [£.]  retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit  ingredients  from  which  Ample  wa- 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their  ters  are  to  be  diftilled.  But  no 
firftappearance  in  a publicpharma-  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time 
copceia  is  in  the  prefen t edition  of  expeds  any  Angular  virtues  from 
the  Edinburgh ; in  which  they  are  it,  Ance  it  certainly  is  not  alter- 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  ftoma-  able  in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
chic  tindure  and  elixir.  They  ap-  Geoflroy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
pear very  well  adapted  to  that  in-  jed  it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tention,  being  moderately  warm  tions,  honellly  acknowledges,  that 
bitterifh  aromatics,  of  a flavour  he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
fufiiciently  agreeable.  ing  it,  than  complaifance  to  the 

Arabian  fchools.  The  chemifls 

AURICULA  JUDjE  : Fungus  have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
auricuta  "Judee,  colorii  ex  cineraceo  rate  procefles,  toextradwhat  they 
nigricantii,  perniciofus,  in  fambuci  call  a fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  : 
caudice  nafcens  J.  B Jews-ear,  a but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees,  feparating  the  component  parts  of 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a this  metal ; all  the  tindures  of  it 
fli'Ong  purgative  ; by  others  an  and  aurum  potabile’s,  which  have 
altringent.  The  more  judicious  hitherto  appeared,  are  real  folu- 
medical  writers  have  declared  its  tions  of  it  in  aqua  regis,  diluted 
internal  ufe  dangerous : and  hence  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  li- 
at  the  late  reformation,  the  Edin-  quors,  and  prove  injurious  to  the 
burgh  as  well  as  London  college  body  rather  than  beneAcial. 
have  rejeded  it. 

AXUNGIA.  Fat. 

AURICULiE  MURIS  folia  : A great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 

Pilofclhe  majoris  repeniis  hirfuta:  troduced  into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
C.  B.  Moufe-ear;  the  leaves.  bians,andiecommendedaspoiref- 

This  is  a low  creeping  plant,  CO-  ing  diftind  virtues.  The  college 
vered  with  a kind  of.  hairs : it  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  lafl  edition 
grows  wild  in  dry  paflure  grounds,  of  their  difpenfatory,  publilhed  in 
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1741,  direds  nolefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats,  to  be  kept  in 
the  (hops:  fome  of  thefe,  they  in- 
form us,  are  attenuating  and  reiolv- 
ent;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron, 
wild  cat,  llork,  partridge,  coney, 
hare,  fox,  Alpine  moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpents,  and 
vipers  : others  are  heating,  deterg- 
ent and  feptict  thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber  : a third 
clafs  is  emollient ; the  fat  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat : and 
a fourth,  emollient,  digerent,  and 
lenient ; this  lad  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon, beaver,  bcrfe,  hen,  and  hu- 
man fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtuesafcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
vent perfpiration:  tbefccffe£fs,with 
the  confcquence  of  them,  may  be 
expefled  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  fats  of  every  kind.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  therefore  retained 
only  three  fats,  of  different  con- 
Aftences,  for  different  mixtures,  viz. 
viper’s  fat,  hog’s  lard,  and  mutton 
fuet;  to  which  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege adds  goal’s  fuet.  Thefe  are 
certainly  fufHcient  for  anfwering 
all  the  intentions  that  fubllances 
cf  this  kind  are  employed  for. 

BALAUS  riA  : flares  balaujliee 
fiort  fleno  major*  C.  B,  Balaultines  : 
the  flowers  of  the  balaufline  or 
double-flowered  pomgranate  tree 
[L.  E.] 

The  balaukine  is  a low  tree,  or 
rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  in  appearance  re- 
fembling  a dried  ted  role.  Their 
talle  is  bitteriih  and  allringent. 

Balaultines  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  allringent  medicines 
are  proper.  They  are  rarely  di- 


refted  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
compofition,  the  ful'vis  e fuctiuo 
compofstus.  [Z..] 


BALSAMITiE  MARIS  f,ve 

cojli  hortorum  folia:  Menthte  hor- 
tenfss  corysttbifere  C.  B.  Coftma- 
ry  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  was  formerly  a very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes  ; but  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either  ; though 
itfhould  feem,‘^rbmitsfenlible  qua- 
lities, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  ioihe  aromatic  herbs, 
which  praZiice  haiVetained.  The 
leaves  have ^a^bit|cri(h  warm  aro- 
ma'tic^talle  j^an’d.  a very  pleafant 
.-fmelB  app'fdathmg  to  that  of  mint 
or  a mixtuf^ADrmint  and  maudlinl 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
flillatiqn  ;■  and  redifted  I'pirit  ex- 
trad^  by  infufion. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA[/:.£.] 
Balfam  of  Copaiba : a liquid  refin- 
ous  juice,  flawing  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a large  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitteriih  pungent  talle.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confiftence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  long  kept,  it  be- 
comes neatly  as  thick  as  honey,  re- 
taining its  clearnefs ; but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moft  of  the  other  refinou;  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparcnt,  or 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  cither  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubllances,  or  has  been  extrad- 
II  2 . cd 
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cd  by  coflion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  ; its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  plcafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  dilToIves 
entirely  in  reflificdfpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menflruum  be  previouHy  al- 
kalized : the  folution  has  a very 
fragrant  fmell.  Dilfilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  cfleniial  r*l ; and  in  a I’trong 
heat,  without  a<iui.'on,  a blue  oil. 

Theb,i!f.ini  of  Copaiba  isanufe- 
ful  corrob  rant  deicrgeiit  me- 
dicine, a»'companicd  with  a degree 
of  irrita.  or..  It  Ifrcngthens  the 
ncrvot.'  fyllem,  tends  to  loofcn  the 
belly,  .n  large  does  proves  purga- 
tive, prjin  itct  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  c.vulceriticns  in  the  uri- 
nary paffage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  more  effeflually  than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine 
an  intenlely  bitter  talle,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fiuor  albus,  and  externally  as  a 
vulnerary.  Thcauthorahmve  men- 
tioned recommends  it  likewife  in 
dy ferneries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  difcafcs  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
and  in  an  acrimonious  or  pu- 
trefccnt  (late  of  the  juices : he 
fays,  he  has  known  very  dangerous 
coughs  which  manifeftly  threaten- 
ed a confumption,  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  b.ilfam  alone  ; and  chat  not- 
withAanding  its  being  hot  and  bit- 
ter, it  has  good  effefts  even  in 
hedic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
ly exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
(hough  fome  direft  fixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  elxofaccharuro  ; or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 


till  they  are  well  Incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a proper 
quantity  of  water.  ' 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumacic 
oil  diAilled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaicum  [L.]  The  bal- 
fam itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tinffure,  and  tinflure  of 
cantharides  [£.] 

BALSAMUM  GILEADENSE, 

vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[L.  £ ] Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  fald  to  be  extraAed  by  co£Hon 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
fhrub  growing  in  Pern,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly 
of  the  confiAence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a reddiffi  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a very  hot  biting 
taAe.  DiAilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a fmall  quantity  of  a fra- 
grant effiential  oil  of  a reddiAi  co- 
lour ; and  in  a Arong  Are,  without 
addition,  a yellowilh  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  conAderably 
hotterand  moreacrid  thanCopaiba. 
Its  principal  effcfls  are,  to  warm 
the  habit,  to  Arengthen  the  ner- 
vous fyAem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  aAhmas,  gonorrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  fnppreffions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  and  other  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a debility 
of  the  folids,  or  a Auggiffinefs  and 
inaflivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  forcleanfing 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers  ; 
and  fometimes  againA  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  ani- 
mal fats,  or  wax : it  may  be 
mingled 
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mingled  in  the  cold  with  this  lail, 
as  alfo  with  the  febaceous  fubllancc 
called  exprefled  oil  of  mace ; but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique- 
fied by  heat,  the  balfam  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al- 
kaline lixivia  difiblve  great  part  of 
it;  and  redified  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  balfamum  guaiaclnum,[>ilul*  aro- 
puuicif  [L. ' tinciura  haljamica,  elixir 
ftSorale,  balfamum  cepf'eJicum,  and 
balfamum  IjKauUi  [£  ] 

This  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a uehlte  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  it  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  oi black  balfam ; 
and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk. 

B \LSAMUMTOLUTANUM 
[L  E.\  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu  in  the 
Spanilb  Well-lndics;  from  whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle gourd  (hells.  It  is  of  a yellow- 
i(h  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ; 
in  confidence  thick  and  tenacious : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  Imell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons ; its  tade  warm  and 
fweetidi,  with  liitle  of  the  pun- 
gency, and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relilh,  which  accompany  the  other 
balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing  : but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weaknefles, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  •yulnerarj 


balfam  [L  ] the  hnlfamic  tinSure, 
and  the  feOoral  pills  and  elixir 
[£.J  A fyrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  (hops. 

BARDANiE  MAJORIS  feu 

lapp^  majoris,  radix  et  fetnen : 
Lapp<e  majoris,  aicii  DiuforJis 
C.  B.  Burdock ; the  roots  and 
feeds  [E.] 

This  is  a common  plant  .tbouc 
way  fidcs,  fufiicienily  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which 
Hick  to  the  clothes. — i he  feeds 
have  a bitterifh  lubacrid  tade: 
they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  emulfion,  or 
in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm. — The  rbots  tade  fweetidi, 
with  a flight  auderity  and  bitterilh- 
nefs : they  arc  edeeroed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific : and  faid 
to  without  irritation,  fo  as  to 
be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  DecoAions  of  them 
have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  and  other  diforders  ; 
and  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe  of 
farfaparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [Z..  £.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a gummy-refinous 
concretejuice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Ead-lndies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a dark  reddifh  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  : upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  asGeoffioyjudly  obferves, 
like  glue.  It  grows  loft  and  tenaci- 
ousin  the  mouth,  dicks  tothe  teeth, 
has  a bitterifh  tade,  and  not  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is  re- 
commended as  a fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine  ; and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors, 
&c.  In  the  prefent  pradice,  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

H 3 BECA- 
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feu  AnofralHAii 
aquatic*  folia:  Veronica  aquatic* 
folio  fubrotundo  Morif  hif.  Brook- 
lime  ; the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Band- 
ing water:  the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  hut  are  in  greateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
ing talle  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a very  light  bit- 
terithnefs. 

fiecabunga  has  been  Tuppofed 
to  have  a faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifeid  hu- 
mours without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion : hence  it  has  been  direfied 
in  the  fpecies  of  feurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cocbleari*.  and  other 
acrid  antil'corbutics,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  pioper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compofition  with  thofe 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbu- 
tici  [L.  E.]  but  docs  not  perhaps 
add  much  to  their  efficacy.  If 
any  virtue  is  expefted  from  beca- 
bunga,  it  (hould  be  ufed  as  f :od. 

BELLIDIS  M.^JORIS  folia: 
Bellidii  majoris  fylvefris  caule  foliofo 
C.  B.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

T his  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a mucilaginous,  fubfaline,  rough- 
ifh  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  de- 
tergent, refolvent,  apciient,  and 
alfo  moderately  aftringent.  Ge- 
ofTrov  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga- 
thered before  the  flowers  have 
come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  acrid  tafle,  penetrating 
and  fubtile  like  pepper ; and  that 
this  decoAion  is  an  excellent  vulne- 
rary and  diuretic  : but  this  account 
leenis  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  following  plant. 

BELLIDIS  MINORIS  fzr  con- 

folid*  minim* folia  : Bellidit  mir.oris 
fyl-veflrii  C.  B.  Common  daify ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 


This  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,  and  in 
afthmas  and  he£lic  fevers,  and  fuch 
difordersasare  occafioned  bydrink- 
ingcold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers the  belli!  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics, 
and  refolventsof  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

BENZOINUM  {L  £.]  Ben- 
zoine. 

Renznine  is  a concrete  relinoui 
juice,  obtained  from  a large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refin  is  brought  from  theEaft- 
Indies  only;  in  large  mafles,  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  hrown 
pieces,  or  ycllowifh  I'pecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands  : 
fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  fee  from 
impurities,  is  moft  efteeroed. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte, 
impreffing  only  a light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue ; its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeal-.Ic, 
efpccially  when  hcaied.  Commit- 
ted to  the  fire  in  proper  velTels,  it 
yields  a confiderablc  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  called 
ers,  of  an  acidulous  tafte  and 
grateful  odour,  foluble  in  reflified 
fpirit,  and  by  the  affiftanceof  heat 
in  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a cofmetic  : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefeription,  and  enters  in 
fubftance  only  one  officinal  com- 
pofition, the  balfamum  traumati- 
cum,  defigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  (hould  neverthelefs 
feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
virtues  of  ftorax  and  balfam  of 

Tolu, 
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Tolu,  at  leaft  in  a Aibordinate  de> 
gre«.  The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  bread ; 
and  in  this  intention  they  are  made 
an  ingredient  in  \\it pnrtgoric  elixir 
[i.]  in  the  peBaral  elixir,  eltOuary, 
»nA' pills,  and  in  the  trochee  of  ful~ 
ptur  [£.] 

BERBERISi/eu  oxyacantlue  Ga- 
Uni,  cortex  et  fruSus : Berberis  du- 
metorum  C.  B.  Barberry  ; the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a large  bulh,  covered  with 
an  afli-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a deep 
yellow  : the  berries  are  of  an  ele 
gant  red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  ; and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  have  an 
allringent  acid  tafte ; the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a bitter  one ; this 
laft  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ; and  by  fome,  to  be  an 
u;erol  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reflringent,  have  l»en  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes^proceeding  from  heat, 
acrimony,  or  thinnefi  of  the 
juices.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
barberries  are  employed  in  fluxes, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a- 
bating  heat,  quenching  thirft, 
raifing  the  ftrength,  and  prevent- 
ing putrefaftion  ; the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a day  and  night,  in 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
vent offence  to  the  flomach  ; the 
liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea- 


tife  De  medicina  Egyptiorum  this 
account  is  extra£led)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf, 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a peftilen- 
tial  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
immoderate  bilious  diarrhoea.  A 
gelly  of  the  fruit  is  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  as  an  of- 
ficinal. 

BET iE  folia  : Bet<e  albte  vtl  pal- 
lefcentis  quee ficula  et  cicla  ojfficinarum 
Mor.  et  Beta-  rubra  vulgaris  C.  B. 
et  Beta  rabra  radice  rapa  C,  B. 
White  and  red  beets ; and  the 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  bee- 
trave  [£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diftinguifhes  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
expreflfed  in  their  titles.  Decoc- 
tions of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly  ; hence  they  have  been  rank- 
ed among  the  emollient  herbs : 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofea  to  have  ra- 
ther a contrary  cffeft.  Ihey  af- 
ford little  nourifhment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  flomach.  Thejuice  expreffcd 
from  the  roots,  is  a powerful 
errhine. 

BETONIC^  folia:  Betonica 
purpurea  C.  B • Common  or  wood 
betony  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

Betony  is  a low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  ihady  places,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England : the 
flowers  come  forth  in  June  and 
July  : they  are  of  a purplifh  co- 
lour, and  (land  in  fpikes  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
ifh,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a very  weak  aro- 
matic flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
been  a favourite  among  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  who  have  not 
been  wanting  to  attribute  to  it 
abundance  of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
rience 
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rience  does  not  dlfcover  any  other 
virtue  in  betony,  thanchatof  a mild 
corroborant ; a;  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  deco£lion  of  it,  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  a facurated  tinc- 
ture in  redificd  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  vifcera,  anti  diforders 
proceeding  from  thence.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnu/Fed  up 
tlie  nofe,  provokes  fnec/.ing  ; and 
hence  betony  is  fometimes  made  an 
ingredientin  llernutatory  powders ; 
this  elFedl  does  not  fecm  to  be  ow- 
ing, as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to 
any  peculiar  lliinulating  quality 
in  the  herb,  hut  to  the  rough  hairs 
which  the  leaves  are  covered  with. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  differ 
greatly  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts:  their  talle  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous : taken  in  a fmall  dofe, 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome- 
what  in  common  with  the  roots  of 
hellebore.  It  is  pretty  Angular,  if 
true,  that  betony  affefts  thofe  who 
gather  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  it  with  a diforder  refembling 
drunkennefs;  as  afHrmed  by  Si- 
mon Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 

BETONICA  AQUATfCA, 

vide  ScROFHULARIA  AtJUATICA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA  PAULI,  vide 
Veronica  mas. 

EETULaE  cortex  tl  larhryma : 
BctulteC.B-  The  bitch  tree  ; the 
bark  and  fap.  [£.] 

'I  his  tree  grows  wild  in  moifl 
woods  ; its  bark  confids  of  a thick 
brittle  fubllance  of  a Ifownilh  red 
colour  ; and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  wid  e,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefc  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  appear  to  abound 
with  rehnous  matter,  though 
fcarccly  of  any  particular  fmejl  or 


taAe  : the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs 
relinous,  and  in  tafle  roughilh’:  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  certain- 

ty- 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bor- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a fweetifh 
juice  iffues  forth,  fometimes,  a&  is 
faid,  iu  fo  large  quantity  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root ; one  branch  wiU  bleed  a gal- 
lon or  more  in  a day.  '1  his  juice 
is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  foulnedes 
of  the  blood  : its  moll  fenfible  ef- 
fect is  to  promote  tht  urinary  dif- 
charge. 


BEZO^R/rt^;^  Bezoar  fionc- 

The  bezoar  done  i;  a calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  flomach 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  Itiscom- 
poled  of  concemrical  coats  fur- 
y>unding  one  another,  with  a lit- 
tle cavity  in  the  middle,  contain- 
ing a bit  of  wood,  draw,  hair, 
or  the  like  fubdances. 

I'he  fliops  didinguifh  two  forts 
ofbozoar,  one  brought  fromPerfia 
and  the  Ead  Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spanifh  Wed-Indies.  The  firft, 
or  bed  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a Ihining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmootli  fur- 
face;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  fhin- 
iiig.  1 he  occidental  has  a rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a green  colonr 
than  the  foregoing  ; it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of 
a loofer  texture;  the  coats  are 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 
number  of  ftrix  curioudy  interwov- 
en, The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
than  a walnut ; the  accidental  for 
the  mod  part  larger,  and  fometimes 
as  big  as  a goofe  egg.  The  firll  is 
pniverfaliy  mail  edeemed,  and  is 
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the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the 
London  college:  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia preceding  the  prefent,  di- 
rected both  ; but  they  now  fcem 
to  allow  them  to  be  ufcd  promif- 
cuoufly,  retaining  in  their  cata- 
logue only  the  name  htzoar  tapis. 

Ka;mp(er  (in  whofe  jlnianitales 
ex  tic<r,  a full  account  of  the  be- 
ioar  animal  may  be  fecn)  informs 
us,  that  this  llone  is  in  high 
eftcem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  than  in 
Europe;  this,  with  fundry  other 
circumftances  needlefs  to  relate 
liere,  has  given  occalion  to  many 
to  fufpefi,  that  the  tiuc  bczoar  is 
never  brought  to  us.  Some  au- 
thors relate  with  great  confidence, 
that  all  the  Hones  commonly  fold 
under  this  name  are  artificial  com- 
pofitions.  That  fome  of  them  are 
fo,  is  evident ; hence  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  accounts  which 
different  perfons  have  given  of 
their  qualities  : the  Hones  examin- 
ed by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did 
not  diffolve  in  acids  ; thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  ; 
thofe  employed  by  Gcofl'roy  (in 
fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs  1710)  did  not 
feem  to  be  afled  on  by  reftified 
fpirit ; whim  fome  of  thofe  ex- 
amined by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al- 
mod  totally  diffolved  therein. 
The  common  mark  of  the  go  >d- 
ncfsnf  this  Hone,  is  its  Ariking  a 
di.ep  green  colour  on  white  paper 
that  has  been  rubed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who 
extol  it  in  a great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  particularly  againfl  poi- 
fons.  I ater  writers  alfo  bellow 
extraordinary  commendations  on 
it  as  a fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ; 
yirtucs  to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
pretence.  It  is  a morbid  concre- 


tion, much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  human  calculus,  of  no 
fmcll  or  tade,  not  digellibic  in  the 
llomach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 
being  afled  on  by  any  of  the  juicea 
of  the  human  body.  It  cannot  be 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent;  and  is  rai  ch  the 
weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub- 
liances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
given  to  half  a dram,  and  fome- 
times  a whole  dram,  without  any 
fenfibleeffcfl  ; though  the  general 
dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price) 
is  only  a few  grains. 

BISMALVA,  vide  Alth,«a, 

BISMUTHUM.  Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a ponderous  brittle 
metal,  lefcmbling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  differing  from  them  in 
quality,  ft  diffolvcs  svith  vehe- 
mence in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony  : and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  afta 
flrongly  on  zinc.  A calx  and 
llowers  of  this  femimetal  have  been 
recommended  as  (imilar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimonial  preparations^ 
but  are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a pigment  or  cofmetic. 
Sec  Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BISTORTaE  radix:  Bifitrt^ 
majoris  radice  minus  inlorla  C.  B. 
Bitlnrt,  or  fnakeweed ; the  root 

^;j 

1 his  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadows,  in  fcveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; but  is  not  very  common 
about  London.  The  root  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
of  a blackilh  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddilh  within  : it  i« 
writhed  or  bent  vermicularly 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant) 
with  a joint  at  each  bending,  and 

full 
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full  of  buihy  fibres ; the  root  of 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for 
the  molf  part,  only  one  or  two 
bendings ; others  have  three  or 
more. 

AH  the  parts  of  billort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
flrongeft  of  the  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderate  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally,  where  allringency  is  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  flyptic,  and  is  to  be 
looked  on  Amply  as  fuch  ; the  fu- 
dorific,  antipeftilential,  and  other 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in  confe- 
quency  of  its  allringency,  and  of 
toe  antifeptic  power  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  vegetable 
flyptics.  The  largefl  dofe  of  the 
root  in  powder  is  one  dram.  It  en< 
lers  only  one  oflicinal  compofition, 
he  fptcits  e fcorJio  [L.] 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [i  ] 
^/f/ialtus  Jews  pitch. 

I his  is  a light,  folid  bitumen, 
of  a duflcy  colour  on  the  outAde, 
and  a deep  (hining  black  within  ; 
of  very  little  tafle,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  nnlefs  heated,  when  it 
omits  a flrong  pitchy  one.  It  is 
found  plenti^lly  in  the  earth,  in 
feverai  parts  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; but  is 
very  rarely  brought  to  us.  In  its 
room,  the  (hops  employ  other 
bituminous  fubftances  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land : thefe  have  a much  ilronger, 
pitchy  fmell ; but  in  other  refpeAs 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  trueaf- 
pbaltus.  Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  dillillation  of  amber,  are  fublli- 
luied.  Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re- 
folvent,  difcutient,  glutinant,  fu- 
dotinc,  emollient,  emmenagogue. 


&c.  but  it  has  not  for  a long  time 
been  any  otherwife  ufed,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  having  now  ex- 
punged the  theriaca,  have  ex- 
punged alfo  the  bitumen  Judaicum. 

ROLF.  Boles  are  vifeid  earths, 
lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  fubflding 
from  it.  They  are  foft  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
.tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt  in 
the  mouth,  imprefling  a light  fenfe 
of  allringency.  A great  variety  of 
thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in- 
troduced into  medicine  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  following. 

(1)  Bolus  Armena.  Armeni- 
an bole,  or  bole-armenic  [L.  £.] 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  : 
it  is  one  of  the  hardefl  and  moll 
compafl  of  the  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  and  notfmooth  or  glofly  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a 
rough  dully  furface.  It  raifes  no 
eflervefcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [L.  £.]  The  common  French 
bole  IS  of  a pale  red  colour,  va- 
riegated with  irregular  fpecks  or 
veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  than  the  foregoing ; 
and  nightly  eflervefees  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  for- 
mer, and  than  moll  of  the  other 
yellow  earths.  It  efi^ervefees  llrong- 
ly  with  acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole.  This  is  of  a yellow 
Colour,  with  a call  of  red,  gene- 
rally of  a flaky  texture.  It  Is  not 
afted  on-  by  acids. 


(5)  Trrra 
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({)  Terr  A Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a pale  red  earth  ; 
Qightly  efferverciog  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silssiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a brownilh  yellow 
colour;  acids  have  no  fenfible 
effed  upon  it.  There  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  mafles,  and 
flampcd  with  certain  impreflions, 
are  called  <rrr<r  Jigillaa. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Rlois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  Ihops ; 
the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co- 
loured with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply 
their  place.  The  genuine  may  be 
diftinguilhed  by  their  fubfiding 
uniformly  from  water,  without 
any  reparation  of  their  parts ; the 
genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 
fire;  whilll  the  counterfeit  forts 
burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  allringent,  fudorilic,  and 
alexiph.irmac : in  diarrheeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  hemorrhages,  and  in 
malignant  and  peftilential  dif- 
tempers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 
complaints  in  the  firll  paflages 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fome 
ufe ; but  the  virtues  aferibed  to 
them  in  the  ocher  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 
t bolo,  t fcot  Jio,  taheUtt  tarJinl^icie, 
thtriaca,  and  in  one  compcfiiion 
for  external  ufe,  viz.  the  Inpis  me- 
dicamento/ut  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
compofittons  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

BOMBYX,  videSsRicuM. 
BONI'HENRICI  /w  lapathi 

mnQuoft  foRa  : Lapal/u  unSuofi  olitti 


perennis  fpiaachi* facie  Morif.  Eng- 
lilh  herb  mercury;  the  leaves  [£.J 

This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
praflice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGINIS floret;  Boraginit 
flore  cieruUo  J.  B.  Borage ; the 
flowers  [£  ] 

This  is  a rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs : it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  hat 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flow- 
ers : Duf  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether 
inflgnilicant. 

BORAX  [L.  £.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  is  a faline  fubflance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a greafy  yellow  fubflaoce,  inter- 
mingled with  fand,  fmal!  Hones, 
and  other  impurities  : the  purer 
cryftals,  expofed  to  the  Are,  melt 
into  a kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  diflbluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftal- 
lized,  forms  fmall  tranfparent 
mafles;  the  refiners  have  a method 
of  fliooting  it  into  larger  cryftals  ; 
but  thefe  differ  in  fcveral  refpefit 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  litem  not  a pu- 
rified, but  adulterated  borax.  The 
originof  this  fait  isasyetunknown, 
and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
in  part.  1 bus  much  experiments 

have 
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have  clearly  Ihewn,  that  itconfifts 
of  a fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome 
degree  neutralized  by  a fmaller 
proportion  of  another  faline  fub- 
liance,  which  has  no  where,  that 
] know  of,  been  yet  difcovered 
but  in  borax  itfelf. 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of 
borax  been  fulHciently  afeertained 
by  experience : it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  two 
fcruplcs,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a promoter  of  delivery  ; the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pul<vis  ad  partum 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  BilTet,  in  an  elTay  on  the 
medical  confiitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, recommends  a folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  moil  power- 
ful diflTolvent  yet  known  of  aph- 
thous crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  There  are  ftrong 
rcafnns  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

BOTRYOS  folia:  Chtmpodii 

a>r}<rofmdis  folio  finuaio  Tourn  A- 
Iriplici'  o:lora  feu  fuarveuUntis  Morif. 
Jerufalcm  oak  : the  leaves  [E.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. k has  a ftrong  not  difagiee- 
able  fmell ; and  a warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  it  is  recommended 
as  a carminative  and  pefloral.  In- 
fulions  of  it  may  be  drank  in  tea. 

BRASSICA  SATIVA:  Bmjfca 
lapiiata  alha  C B.  et  Braffua  (a- 
pilata  rubra  C.  B-  et  Brajpia  ru- 
bra C.  B.  et  Brtijfca  alha  capite 
ohlango  non  penitui  claufu  C.  B.  Braf- 
ftca fubauda  Ger.  et  Park,  et  Braf- 
Jita  eaulijiora  C.  B-  White  and 
red  cabbages,  coleworts.  Savoy 
cabbages,  and  c.tu!i6ower  [£.] 

Tbefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufc.  I'hey  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 


ha;d  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nourilhment,  and  to  produce  flata- 
lencies : though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  T hey  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefafUon,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  alnaoft 
any  other  vegetable  ; when  putre- 
fied, their  fmell  is  likewife  the  mod 
offenfive,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubffantxs. 
A decoflion  of  them  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly.  Of  all  thefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeftion.  The  white  is 
the  moft  fetid  : and  the  red  moft 
emollient  or  laxative  : a d:.coflioa 
of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  aciimonious  haniours  in 
fome  dilorders  of  the  breafl,  and 
in  hoarfenefs. 

BRASSICiE  MARIN/E  fm 

foltlanellte  folia:  Convolvuli  eeoar it i- 
mi foUanelhe  eli3i  Beiii  Sea  cole- 
worts,  Scotch  feurvy  grafs,orfolda- 
nella ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Engl-ind.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churliihly,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejeded  from 
pradice.  1 hofe  who  recommend 
Its  ufe  differ  confiderabiy  with  re- 
gard to  the  dofe;  fome  dired  half 
a dram,  otheis  three  drains,  and 
others  a whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,  vide  Lapa- 

THUSJ. 

BRUNELLA,vide  Prunella. 

BRUSCUS,  vide  Ruscus. 

BRYONI.«  ALByE  radix: 

Bryoniit  ufperit  five  alb/t  haci  is  ru- 
hris  C-  B.  White  bryony,  or  wild 
vine:  the  roots  [£.] 

This 
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This  is  a rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bulhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometinies  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh : their  fmell,  when 
frelh,  is  llrong  and  difagreeable ; 
the  tafte  naufeonfly  bitter,  acrid,- 
and  biting:  the  juice  is  fo  (harp, 
as  in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the 
(kin  ; in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating 
cathartic  ; and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times  been  fucceisfully  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropGes;  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,  and  a fudden 
itimulus  on  the  folids,  were  re- 
quired. An  extras  prepared  by 
water,  a£is  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafcty  than  the  root  in  fub- 
flance  ; given  from  half  a dram  to 
a dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a gen- 
tle purgative,  and  likewife  to  ope- 
rate powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a powerful  difcutient; 
it  enters  a cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
tion in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

BUFO.  The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonou.s,  parti- 
cularly its  faliva,  and  a certain 
acrid  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  to  a conGderablediHance. 
It  was  firft  introduced  into  medi- 
cine upon  occafion  of  a cure  per- 
formed on  an  hydropic  perfon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given 
in  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and  foon  re- 
covered of  his  diforder  : fince  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  bv  a gentle 
heat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly  eftcemed  as  a diuretic. 


This  preparation  is  faid  likewife, 
applied  externally  to  the  navel,  to 
rellrain  hxmorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.  The  Edin- 
burgh college,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  their  pharmacopaia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  rejeAed  this  loathfome 
animal. 

BUGLOSSl  ftiJix,  foiia,  f«rts: 
Bughji  auguJUfolii  majoris  C.  R. 
Garden  buglols ; the  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers  [E.J 

This  is  a rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly: 
a wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  only  in 
being  fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a (li- 
my fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a kind  of  coolnefs : the  root* 
are  the  mod  glutinous,  and  the 
flowers  the  lead  fo.  Thefe  qualitiea 
point  out  its  ufe  in  hot  bilious  or 
inflammatory  didempers,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  date  ofthe  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called  cordial  flowers  : the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  offending  the  palate  or 
domach  ; and  thus  in  warm  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  difeafes,  may 
in  fome  meafure  refrefh  the  pa- 
tient. 

RUGUL.<E  ffje  c^nfoUJ<r  media 

foliu : Buguhr  j'ylvaticee  •vulgarig 
ccerule/r  Morifon.  Bugle  or  mid- 
dle confound  ; the  leaves  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  mold  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  fird  a fweetifh  tade, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterifh 
and  roughifh.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  mil4 
adringents 
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afiringents  or  corroborants  are 
proper. 

BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 
BURSiE  PASTORIS  folia : 

7bla/f>it  falut,  burfe  paftorii  didi 
Rail.  Shepherdfpurfe ; the  leaves. 

'I'his  plant  is  common  in  wade 
places;  andisfoundinflowerallthe 
fumroer.  Shepherdfpurfe  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  adringent, 
and  drongly  recommended  in  di- 
arrheas, dyfenteries,  uterine  doors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
adringencs  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  edeemed  it  fo  powerful 
a dyptic,  at  fcarce  to  be  iafely  ex- 
hibited internally.  Others  have 
thoughtittobeofahot  fiery  nature, 
and  fuppofed  it  to  dop  dnxes  and 
hsemorrbges,  by  coagulating  the 
juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veflels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  fhepherdf- 
purfedifeover  little  foundation  for 
cither  of  thefe  opinions ; it  has  no 
perceptible  beat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  alirin- 
gency  ; the  tade  is  almod  merely 
harbaceous,  fo  as  fufiiciently  to 
warrant  the  epithet  given  this 
plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  Fatuum. 

BUXI  lifrmm\L.]  ttfoUa[E.]-. 
Buxi  arbortfeentes  C.  B.  The  box 
tree  ; the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compadl,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a llrung  naufeous  talle,  and  when 
frclh,  a fetid  fmell : they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
adrau . A decodlion  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  pow- 
erfully fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum  ; but  the  tade  readily 
difeovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 
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of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  thedi- 
dillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[L.]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almotl  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£  J Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ameri- 
can tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a mild, 
unfluous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  confump- 
tive  diforders ; efpecially  if  made 
with  milk,  and  with  only  a fmall 
proportion  of  aromatics. 

CALIMINARIS  LAPIS 
[Z..  £.]  Calamy  or  calamine  done. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  dillind 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a greyifh,  brownifh, 
yellowilh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour; 
confiderably  hard,  though  not  fuf- 
ficiently  fo  to  llrike  fire  with  Heel. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  by  fome 
as  a fimple  earth,  by  others  as  an 
iron  ore  : later  experiments  have 
difeovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Calamine  is  generally  roafled  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
fhops,  in  order  to  feparate  fome 
fulphureous  or  arfenical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  render 
it  more  eaflly  reducible  into  a fine 
powder.  In  this  date,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria  againd  deflux- 
ions of  thin  acrid  humous  upon 
the  eyes  ; for  drying  up  moid, 
running  ulcers  ; and  healing  ex- 
coriations. It  is  the  bafis  of  an 
ofiicinal  efulotic  cerate. 
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CALAMFNTHiE  folia : Cola- 
mlmhir  puligii  oAtre  feu  nepette  C.  B. 
calamxnthee  foliii  ovatit,  ohtufis, 
cttule  procombente  Halleri.  Field  ca- 
lamine ; the  leaves  [L.~\ 

This  is  a low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  fandy  foils.  The  leaves 
have  a quick  warm  tafle,  andfmell 
ftrongly  of  pennyroyal : as  medi- 
cines, they  differ  little  othertvife 
fromfpearmiot,  in  than  being  fome- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a lefs  pleafant 
odour ; which  lallcircumftancehas 
procured  calamint  the  preference 
in  hyfleric  cafes. 

CALAMINTH,(E  MONTAN.<E 

folia  : Colanunth-e  flore  magm  •vulga- 
ris J.  B-  Common  calamint ; the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  plant,  notwithllanding  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs 
common  than  the  former,  which 
has  generally  fupplied  its  place  in 
the  markets ; hence  the  London 
college  have  now  dropt  this  mon- 
tana,  and  received  the  other.  The 
cedamintha  montana  is  alfo  lefs  effica- 
cious than  the  foregoing  fort : the 
tafle  is  weaker : the  fmell  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
without  any  thing  of  the  krong 
pennyroyal  flavour  of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  radix: 
Acori  •veri  five  calami  aromatici  offi- 
cinarum  C.  B.  Sweet  feented  flag  ; 
the  roots  [L.  £.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris,  but  in 
other  refpefts  differs  greatly  from 
it : theffalk  growsatalittle  diffence 
from  the  leaves  : the  lower  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  came  forth, 
is  rour.difh  ; the  part  above  this 
broad  like  the  other  Icives  ; the 
flowers  arc  very  fmall,  whitifh,  and 
Hand  in  a kind  of  head  about  the 
fize  of  a finger.  'I'his  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marlhy 


places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  England  { in  the  canal* 
of  Holland  ; in  Switzerland  ; and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  it  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a white 
colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
its  fmell  is  flrong  ; the  tafle  warm, 
acrid,  bitteri(h,and  aromatic;  both 
the  fmell  and  tafle  are  improved  by 
exficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
locked  upon  as  a carminative  and 
flomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  it 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  pr.rAice, 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates : but  fuch  at  1 have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  fhort,  in  this  refpefl,  of  feveral 
of  our  common  plants-  ltis,never- 
thelefs,  a fufficiently  elegant  aro- 
matic. * It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  andtheriacaofthe  Lon- 
don pharmacopceia,  and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  flomachic  tinflures,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.  The  frefh  roots  can- 
died after  the  manner  dire^ed  in 
our  difpenfatory  for  candy i ngeryn- 
go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conflantinople  as  a prefervative 
againll  epidemic  difeafes.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a fweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreesble, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDULiE  fores : Calen- 
dula fati<v,r  Raii : Calendulee  fioro 
fimplici  'J.  B.  Garden  marigold ; 
the  flowers  j £.] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greatell 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 
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and  attenuating;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific  : they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obllrudlions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  tbefe  virtues  : they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafle,  and  no  conlider- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  cf  the 
plant  difcovera  vifcid  fiveetilhnefs, 
accompanied  with  a more  durable 
faponaceouspungency  and  warmth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
feme  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a lUmu- 
laiing,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  me- 
dicine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L  £]  Quick- 
lime. Quicklime  is  ufually  pre- 
pared among  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain Aones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalksand  marbles,  and  In  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diAblve 
in  acids,  burn  intoquicklime;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  more  com- 
pa£lthe  Aone,  generally  theAronger 
is  the  lime.  In  maritime  countries, 
in  defeft  of  the  proper  Aones,  fea 
Ihells  are  made  ufe  of,  which  af- 
fordacalx  agreeing  in  moArefpe£ls 
with  the  Aone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefh 
bu  nt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  Aate  they  are  em- 
plyed  in  feme  external  applications 
as  a depilatory  ; for  rendering  ful- 
phur  foluble  in  watcr[L.];  and  for 
encreafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka- 
line (alts  cither  for  the  purpofes  of 
a cauAic  [L.  E.'\  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diflblve  oils 
for  making  foap  [L.j  If  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a powder,  and  lofcs  greatly  of  its 
acrimony. 

Water  poured  direffly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a conliderabic 
portion  of  it  : the  fnlution  has  a 
Arong  taAe.  fomewhat  Ayptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa- 


nied with  a kind  of  fweetifhnefs. 
This  liquor  docs  not  effervefee  ei- 
ther with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky:  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  foinetimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets: 
agitated  with  exprelfed  oils,  it 
unites  with  them  into  a thick  com- 
pound, recommended  by  Dr.  Slate 
againlt  burns  and  inHammations. 
Both  the  Ample  folution  of  the 
lime,  and  the  folution  impregnated 
with  other  materials,  are  direded 
as  officinal,  under  the  title  of  Am- 
ple and  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E.] 

Lime  water  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a quarter  of  a pint  three  or 
four  times  aday,  and  continued  for 
a length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 
and  other  obAinate  chronic  difor- 
ders  It  generally  promotes  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cuciculer 
difeharge  : for  the  rooA  part  it 
binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  pro- 
duces troublefomecoAIvenefs,  un- 
lefs  this  eAefi  be  occaAonally  pro- 
vided againA,  by  (he  interpofuion 
of  proper  medicines.  It  does  good 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vlfcera  in  general ; in  ihofe  of 
the  uterine  and  feminal  veflelsit  it 
particularly  recommended.  Care 
moA  be  had  not  to  ufe  this  medi- 
cine too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  con- 
Aitutions,  or  where  the  pat>ent  is 
much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuation.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  incold,  moilf,  fluggiA), 
and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  found 
an  efficacious  diflblvent  of  the  hu- 
man calculas : the  lime  water  pre- 
pared from  calcined  oyAer  Aiells 
proves,  for  this  purpoic,  a more 
powerful  menAf  uum  than  that  made 
from  the  Aone  limes,  the  dif- 
fclving  power  of  the  former  be- 
ing 
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i ng  more  than  double  to  that  of  the 
latter.  See  a paper  on  this  fubjefl 
in  the  Edinburghefiays,  vol  v.art. 
69.  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

caKipechense  lignum, 

vide  Lignum  Campechbnse. 

CAMPHORA  [L.  E]  Cam- 
phor is  a folid  concrete,  extraAed 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a tree 
growing  in  Japan,  by  a procefs 
umilar  to  that  whereby  eflential 
oils  are  obtained.  As  it  firft  fub- 
liroes  from  the  wood  it  appears 
brownilh,  compofed  of  femipellu- 
cid  grains  mixed  with  dirt : in 
this  date  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch,  and  purified  by  afecendfub- 
limation ; after  which,  it  is  reduced 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us)  probably  by  fufion  in  dole 
veflels;  for  it  does  not  affume  this 
form  in  fublimation. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel  • 
lucid,  fomewhat  unfluous  to  the 
touch;  of  a bitterifh,  aromatic, 
acrid  tafle,  yet  accompanied  with 
a fenfe  of  coolnefs  ; of  a very  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  dronger.  It 
is  totally  volatile,  and  inflamma- 
ble ; foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils, 
and  themineral  acids;  notin  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 
crete is  efleemed  one  of  the  moll 
efficacious  diaphoretics ; and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma- 
lignantand  epidemical  dillempers: 
in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  pro- 
curing deep,  and  oftentimes  ag- 
gravate the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fuccccds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  difTcrtation  l)e  camphurte 
ulu  inttrno  ftcurijfimi  tt  prirfiantij- 
fimo  : the  iubitance  of  his  obfer- 
vations  is,  that  camphor  feems  to 
penetrate  very  quickly  through  the 
u’liolc  body,  and  notably  incrcafe 


perfpiration  : that  though  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a dram,  dtf- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  docs  no:  raife  the  pulfe, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a fenfe  of  coolnefs  about  the 
praecordia  : that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be- 
came fenfibly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which 
thehabit  before  abounded  with,  was 
notably  diminifhed : that  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  acrid  or  putrefeent 
flate  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  effefts,  correfting  the  a- 
crimony, expelling  the  putrid  mor- 
bific matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  preventing  an  inflatn- 
mation  or  fphacelus,  where  there  is 
previoully  any  difpofition  thereto  : 
that,  by  flrengthening  the  veflels, 
it  reflrains  haemorrhages  happen- 
ing in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes 
critical  and  periodical  evacuations! 
that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
virus;  and  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amples of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a purgative  only 
being  premifed  : and  that  in  recent 
infections  he  has  found  ilo  medi- 
cine equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  third,  or  where  the  (kin  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a delirium  has  come  on, 
fmalldofcsof  camphor  joined  with 
nitreproduced  happy  effefls.almoll 
immediately  relieving  the  fymp- 
toms, occafloning  a calm  fleep  and 
plentiful  fweat,  without  fatiguing 
the  patient.  He  farther  obferves, 
that  this  Ample,  by  its  antiphlogif- 
tic  quality,  prevents  the  ill  eflefls 
of  the  more  irritating  medicines  : 
that  cantharides,  and  the  acrid 
flimulating  cathartics  and  diu- 
retics, by  the  admixture  of  a fmall 
proportion  of  camphor,  become 
1 much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  In  ope- 
ration. ' 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  offici- 
nal preparations  are,  a julep  [Z^.] 
and  emulfion  [£.]  for  internal  ufe; 
and  a folution  in  reflified  fpirit 
\L.  £.1  and  in  exprefl'ed  oil  [£.] 
for  external  applications.  It  is  an 
ingredient  alio  in  the  paregoric 
elixir,camphorated  vitriolic  water, 
[£.]  camphorated  white  ointment, 
and  faponaccous  liniment  [L  £.] 

CANCRORUM  CHELyE[£.£  ] 
Crabs  claws:  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  fca  crab,  or 
tanctr  marirus. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  ,Uai 
[L.  E.]  Crabs  eyes  fo  called : 
flonyconcretionsfonnd  inthehead, 
or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  aftacus 
fuviatilis,  or  craw  fifh. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  primx 
vix.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  n.ime  to  a pow- 
der, for  this  intention.  They  are 
ingredientsalfoinfome  other  offici- 
nal compofitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  he  of  much  advantage; 
viz.  the  compound  arum  powder, 
contrayerva  powder,  and  cordial 
Confeffion. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  moft  writ- 
e)TS  on  the  Materia  Mcdica  to  be 
frequently  aounterfeited  with  to- 
bacco-pipeclay,or  compofitions  of 
chalk  withmucdaginousfubAances 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difeo- 
vered ; the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  isobfervedupon 
breaking thegenoine;  morereadily 
imbibing  water  ; adhering  to  the 
tongue  ; and  diffolving  In  vinegar, 
or  the  llronger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at 
all,  or  by  piccu-meal,  whilft  the 
true  crabs  eyes,  rii^elled  in  thefe 
liquors,  become  fou  and  tranfpa- 


rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  fame:  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  de- 
ended  their  opacity  and  hardnefs, 
eing  dilfolved  by  the  gentle  aftion 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  cod- 
glutinating  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA:  Cimuimo- 

mum  five  cimella  tubis  mirwribus  alba 
C.  B.  Cortex  IVinternnus  falfio  tiic- 
tus  Park  Canella  alba. 

This  is  a bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
Irath  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  illands,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  arbor  baccif era  laurifo- 
lia  aromatica,  fruQa  viridi  calycu- 
lato  racemofo.  The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  fhade.  The  (hops  diftinguifh 
two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from 
one  anotherinthelengthandthick- 
nefs  of  the  quills ; they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  beingtaken  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  thinner  from  the  branches. 
This  bark  is  a warm  pungent  aro- 
matic, not  of  the  moft  agreeable 
kind  : nor  are  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  late- 
ly fometimes  me:  with  in  extem- 
poraneous prefeription,  and  is  an 
ingredient  intheofficinal/^rera/iVra 
and  tinilura  facra  (£.]  and  in  the 
ai/ua  rapbani  and  pul~.  it  art  eem- 
pojitus  [£.] 

CANNABIS  femcn ; Carmabit 
fath’ip  C-  B.  Hemp;  the  feed  [£] 

This  plant,  when  frelh,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell : the  water  in 
which  the  fialks  .ire  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  feparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous, 
and  to  produce  it*  cffcfls  almoft 
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as  foon  as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo 
Jiave  fome  fmcH  of  the  herb  ; their 
talle  is  un£\uous  and  fwcetifh  ; on 
exprelTion  they  yield  a confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil : hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
01  triturated  with  water  into  an 
emulfion)  againll  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence 
of  urine,  and  for  reAraining  vene- 
real appetites;  but  experience  does 
not  warrant  their  having  any  vir- 
tues of  this  kind. 

CANTHARIDES  Spa- 

ni(h  dies.  Thefe  infefls  are  of  a 
Alining  green  colour,  intermingled 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a blue  ami  a 
gold  yellow.  They  are  found  ad- 
hering to  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France  ; the  largeA  and  moA  ef- 
teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  arc  extremely  acri- 
monious : applied  to  the  Ikin,  they 
lirA  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raifing  a more  per- 
fc£l  biiAer  than  any  of  the  veget- 
able acrids,  and  occafioning  a 
more  plentiful  difeharge  of  ferum. 
All  theblifteringcompofitions  have 
cantharides  lor  the  bafis.  See  Part 
IV.  chap.  X.  The  external  ap- 
plication of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a Arangury,  accom- 
panied with  thirA  and  feverifh 
heat:  this  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied  by  foft  unfluous  or  mu- 
cilaginous liquors  liberally  drank. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a difeharge  of  blood 
by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  : if 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem 
to  inflame  and  cxulcerate  the  whole 
inteAinal  canal ; the  llnols  become 
mucous  and  purulent ; the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous ; intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ; the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 


confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a quar- 
ter of  a grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  neverthelels 
cafes  in  which  this  Aimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  bat  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield 
little  to  medicine  of  a milder  clafs. 
In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifli  habits, 
where  the  vifeera  are  overloaded, 
and  the  kidneys  and  ureters  ob- 
flrufted  with  thick  vifeid  rauciu 
matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 
effefls ; here  the  abounding  mucoua 
defends  the  folids  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fly,  till  it  is  itfelf 
expelled ; when  the  medicine  ought 
to  be  difeontinued.  Groenvelt  em- 
ployed cantharides  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  dropfies,  obAinate  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine,  and  ulcerationy 
of  the  bladder  ; giving  very  con- 
fiderable dofes  made  into  bolufea 
with  camphor;  and  interpofing 
large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk, 
or  other  emollient  liquids  : by  this 
me.ins,  the  exceffive  irritation, 
which  they  would  otherwife  have 
occafioned,  was  in  great  meafurc 
prevented.  The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
cffcdl  as  is  generally  imagined  : 
fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
piomifcs  any  confiderable  abatei 
ment  of  ^he  acrimony  of  cantha.- 
rides ; nitre  would  anfvver  all  that 
the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form : this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors,  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  bcA  cor- 
redors.  Cantharides,  inveryfmall 
dofes,  maybe  given  with  fafety  alfo 
in  other  cafes.  Dr.  Mead  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  obAinate  gleetings 
which  fiequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and 
w hich  rarely  yield  loballamicmedi- 
cines,  are  effedually  remedied  by 
1 2 tan- 
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cantharides;  and  that  no  one  re* 
medy  is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
diforders ; in  which  lail,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occaflonally 
taken  (luring  the  ufe  of  the  can- 
tharides. The  bed  and  fafeft  pre- 
paration of  cantharides  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  a fpirituous  tinfture 
[L,  f ] and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tinfture  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extrafted  by  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  andw.iter;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diliillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extradls  blifler  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance;  whilft 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menftrua  have  performed  their 
office,  is  to  the  tnfte  inflpid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leaft  blifler,  or  in- 
flame the  ftcin. 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS,  vide 

AotANTHUM. 

CAPPARIS  raJicis  cortex,  el flo~ 
rumgemmte  ; Cnpparisff>inoftrfru(lu 
minor/,  folio  romndo  C.  B.  Caper 
bulh;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  prickly  bufti,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries : 
it  is  railed  with  us  by  lowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  back  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  alh  colour,  with  feve- 
ral tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  ; cut  in  (licet  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
hasabitterifli  acrid  tafte  : it  is  reck- 
oned aperient  and  diuretic ; and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic 
diforders,  for  opening  obflruflions 
of  the  vifeera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  exci:e  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion ; and  to  be  par- 


ticularly ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obftruflions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafle  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  thefaline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds. 

CAPRIFOLII folin  et floret:  Pe- 
riclymeni  non  perfoliati  Gerwuenici 
C B.  Woodbind,  or  honeyfuckle  ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

1 his  is  a climbing  (hrub,  com- 
mon in  hedges  ; the  beauty  of  iu 
flowers  has  gained  it  a place  alfo  ia 
gardens.  The  leaves  haveadif- 
agreeable  fmell ; the  flowers  a very 
pTeafant  one  ; the  tafte  of  both  is 
herbaceous  and  roughift).  'I  hey 
are  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  aperient; 
but  pradice  has  not  for  a long  time 
paid  any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  In- 

DICUM. 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

CARANNA  [£.]  Caranna. 

This  is  a refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
malTes,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags: 
it  is  laid  to  exude  from  a fpeciesof 
palm  tree.  This  refin  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  (hops;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejected  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is 
Hill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh. 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS  //- 
men.  Gieater  cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  isadried 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a thick  (kin  two 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORIS  fe- 
men.  Lcfler  cardamom  \L.  £.] 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing ; the  feeds 

arf 
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are  confiderably  Wronger  both  in 
Tmell  and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort 
has  long  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
other  in  the  (hops,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  directed . 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very 
warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
praflice  : they  are  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  notwithOanding 
their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
rately heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and  refliiied  fpirit  ex- 
traA  their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  didillation  ; with 
this  difference,  that  the  tin£lure 
anddiflilled  fpirit  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and 
diflilled  water:  the  watery  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  : 
the  tinflure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and  tranfparent.  'I  he  hulks  of 
thefe  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
fmell  or  tafle,  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the 
feed  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
to  be  freed  from  the  (hell  by  the 
ficve  : this  fhould  not  be  done  till 
jurt  before  ufing  them  : for  if  kept 
without  the  hulks,  they  foon  lofe 
confiderably  of  their  flavour. — The 
olHcinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  a fpirituous  water  and  tindlure  : 
they  are  employed  alfo  as  a fpicy 
ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  olHcinal 
compoCtions. 

CARDIAC./E  folia ; Marubii 

cartliacic  di3i,fortt  (>rimi  TheolihraJH 
C.  B.  Motherwort ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wade 
places,  and  found  in  flower  grea ted 
art  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
ave  a bitter  tallc,  and  a pretty 
llrong  fmell ; they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfleric  diforders, 
to  flrengthen  the  llomach,'  to  pro- 
mote urine  : and  indeed  it  may  be 
judged  from  their  fmell  ;tnd  tafle. 


that  their  medical  virtues  arecon- 
fiderable,  though  they  are  now  re- 
jedled  both  from  the  I ondon  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

CARDUf  BENEDICT!  folia 
femen:  C.nici  lyl-vefris  hirfutioris  fioje 
cardui  henediili  C-  B.  Cm  iluii  lutei 
procumhentii,luilorofid  tt  a mart  Mori- 
fon.  BlelTed  thiltle;  the  leaves 
IZ.  £.]  and  feed  [£.] 

Thisis  an  annual  plant, cultivated 
in  gardens : it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the 
autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be  ga- 
thered when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  (hade,  and  kept  in  a very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a pene- 
trating bitter  tafle,  not  very  llrong, 
or  very  durable;  accompanied 
with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which 
they  arc  in  great  meafure  freed 
from  by  keeping.  -Water  extrafls, 
in  a little  time,  even  without  heat, 
the  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts 
of  this  plant ; if  the  digeflion  is 
continued  for  fome  hours,  thedif- 
agreeable  parts  are  taken  up  : a 
llrong  deco£lion  is  very  naufeous 
and  oifenfive  to  the  llomach  Rec- 
tified fpirit  gains  a very  pleafant 
bitter  tafle,  which  remains  unin- 
jured in  the  extra£l. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
praflice.  The  naufeous  decoftion 
IS  fometimesufedto  provokevomit- 
ing  ; and  a llrong  infufion  to  pro- 
motethe  operationof  othcremetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  I have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  cfFefls  from 
a light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  llomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  Aflrongcr 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drank  freely,  and  the 
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patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all 
the  fccretions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  Aomachic  tinflurc. 

CARICjE  [£,.£.]Figs;  thedried 
fi  uit  of  the Jicus  communit  C-  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a fufr,  emcllicnt  fweet ; in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  peftoral 
deco£lion  and  lenitive  eledary  of 
the  (hops.  They  are  alfo  eAeemcd 
by  foine  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
liavc  a place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARLINiE,  /I’u  Chomtrltontis  al 
hi  ra>hix  : Cartina;  acaulte  nuigr.o 
flore  alto  C.  B.  Carline  thiAle;  the 
root  [^.j 

This  is  a very  prickly  fort  of 
thillle,  growing  fpontaneoudy  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France, Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
fcrland  ; from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us.  This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a pale  rufly  brown  colour,  cor- 
roded as  it  were  on  the  furface, 
and  perforatedwithnumerousfmall 
holes,  appearing  when  cut  as  if 
worm  eaten.  It  has  a Arong  fmell, 
and  a fubacrid,  bitterilh,  weakly 
aromatic  talle.  Carlina  is  looked 
on  as  a warm  diaphoretic  and  alexi- 
pharmac  ; and  has  been  for  fome 
time  greatly  efteemed  by  foreign 
phyficians,  but  never  came  much 
into  ufe  among  us:  the  prefent 
pradice  has  entirely  rejeded  it : 
nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ihops.  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  el- 
der, relates,  that  he  has  ob  erved 
a decodion  of  it  in  broth  tooccaA- 
on  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM  : Frue 


fjs  halfami  Hyriaci  ruttr  ft,ho.  C.  E . 
Carpobalfam  [L.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam,  or  balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  (ize  of  a 
pea,  of  a whitilh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfedion, 
has  a pleafant  warm  glowing  taflc, 
and  a fragrant  fmell,  refembling, 
that  of  the  opobalfamum  itfelf. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  (hops  j 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  with,  has  almoft  entirely  loft 
its  fmell  and  taAc.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridates 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  dired  cubebs  as  a fubAitute 
tp  it. 

CARTH.AMI  femen  : Cart  ami 
cffcir.arum  fore  eroceo  Tourn.  Baf- 
tard  raA'ron,or  (afflower  ; the  feeds. 

The  ballard  faffron  is  a foft  kind 
of  thiAIe,  with  only  a few  prickle* 
abr  ut  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity 
in  fome  places  of  Germany  ; from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  (upplied  with  the  Aowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as 
a medicinal  one.  T he  Aowers, 
well  cured,  arc  not  eafily  diAin- 
guiAiable  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ; 
but  their  want  of  fmell  readily 
di (covers  them.  The  feeds  are 
white,  fmooth,  of  an  oblong 
roundiAi  fhape,  yet  with  four  fen- 
fible  corners,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to 
fink  in  water  ■,  of  a vifeid  fweetiOi 
taAc,  which  in  a little  time  be- 
comes acrid  and  naufeous.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a ca- 
thartic : they  operate  very  {lowly, 
and  for  the  mUI  part  dilorder  the 
bowels,  efpecially  when  given  iit 
fubAance  ; triturated  with  aroma- 
tic dillillcd  waters,  they  form  an 
cmulfion  Icfs  ofFcnfive,  yet  inferior 
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in  efficacy  to  more  common  par> 
gativcs. 

C A RU I , car<vi,  ftu  cart,  femen  : 
Cumini  prattnfis  carui  officinarum 
C,  B.  Caraway  ; the  feeds  [/,.  £.] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
talle.  7'hefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds ; and 
frequently  employed  as  a ilomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal 
preparations  are  an  elTential  oil 
[L.  £.]  and  a fpirituous  water  [Z..] 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  juniper  water,  tinZlure 
of  fena,  Ilomachic  tinflure,  oxymel 
of  garlic,  eleflary  of  bayberries 
and  of  fcammony,  philonium,  and 
the  cummin-feed  plafter  [Z,.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TICA  [L  £.]  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower-cups  (not 
as  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit) 
of  a bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eall-Indies.  In  (hape,  they  fome- 
what  refemble  a (hort  thick  nail : 
in  the  infide  of  each  clove  are 
found  a (lylus  and  (lamina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower- 
cups  : at  the  larger  end  (hoot  out 
from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a liar,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a round  ball,  compofed 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a very  flrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a bit- 
terifh  pungent  talle,  almoll  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpicc, 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil : 
thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a confiderable 
fliare  both  of  talle  and  fmell,  are 


eafily  dillinguifhable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are  very  hot  Ilimulating  aromatics, 
and  pofTefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubllances  of 
this  clafs.  An  exti.aZl  made  from 
them  with  reZlified  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hot  and  pungent:  the  diflil- 
led  oil  has  no  great  pungency  ; an 
extrafl  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  ftyptic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  the 
effential  oil  [Z..  £.]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com* 
pofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA: 
Flores  Caryoplylli  altilis  mnjoris  C. 
B.  Clove  July  flowers  [L.  E ] 

A great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens:  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a deep  crimfon  colour,  and 
a pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  cloves : many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all. 
The  caryopkylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac  : Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a decodlion  of  them  ; which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  urine,  without  greatly  irritat- 
ing nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  quenches  third.  At 
prefent  ihefc  flowers  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  loft  even  by  light 
coflion ; hence  the  college  direCls 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  them,  to  be 
made  by  infufion. 

CARYOPHYLLAT.®  raJix  : 

Caryophyllahe  ’vulgaris  flort  par%\o 
lutio  J.  R.  Avens,  or  herb  benet : 
the  root. 

Avens  is  a rough  plant  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

The 
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The  root  has  a warm,  bitterifli, 
aflringent  talle,  and  a pleafant 
itnell,  Tomewhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
erpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
Icinfon  obferves,  that  fuel)  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing 
of  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a (lomachic,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general : it  is  llill  in  fome 
edeero  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  among  us. 
It  yields  on  didillation  an  elegant 
odoriferous  effential  oil,  which 
concretes  into  a flaky  form. 

CASCARILI.A,  vide  Eleu- 

T H E a I A . 

CASIA  FISTULARIS  [L.  /•.] 
the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  re- 
fembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a foot 
or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is 
a hard  brown  bark ; the  infide 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a foft  black 
pulp  of  afweetilh  tafle,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  fhops : 
one  brought  from  the  Eall-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Weft  : the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rint^d ; and 
the  pulp  naufeous : thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  talle ; 
this  fort  is  preferred  to  the  other. 
3uch  pods  fhould  be  chofen  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  them)  when 
fhaken.  The  pulp  fhould  be  of  a 
bright,  fhining  black  colour,  and 
a hveet  taftc,  not  harfh  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga- 
thered before  it  has  grown  fully 
ripe)  or  fourifh  (which  it  is  apt  to 
turn  upon  keeping  :)  it  fhould  nei- 


ther be  too  dry,  nor  too  moift,  nor 
at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its  be- 
ing kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moill- 
ened,  inorderto  increafe  its  weight, 
is  very  fubjeft  to  be.  Greateft 
part  of  the  pulp  diffulves  both  in 
water  and  in  rcdlihed  fpirit;  and 
may  be  cxtradlcd  from  the  cane  by 
either.  The  fhops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution  to  a due  confidence. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 
given,  in  a dofe  of  fome  drams, 
in  coftive  habits.  Some  direct  a 
dofe  of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a 
cathartic,  in  inflamm.ntory  cafes, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  : but  in  thefe  large 
quantities  it  geneially  naufeates 
thcftomach,  produces  flatulencies, 
and  fometimes  gripings  of  the 
bowels,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is 
not  of  a very  good  kind  ; thefe 
effefts  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  a liquid  form.  Geoffroy 
fays,  it  docs  excellent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tendon  of  the  belly,  which 
fometimes  follows  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  antimonials ; and  that  it 
may  be  advantageoully  acuated 
with  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  or 
antimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro- 
moted by  manna  ; that  a mixture 
of  four  drams  of  cada,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  cafia,  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone,  .Sennertus  obferves, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
of  a green  colour  by  the  ufe  of 
cada ; and  fometimes,  where  a 
large  quantity  hat  been  taken, 
blackifh  Ibis  drug  gives  name 
to  an  ofHcinal  denary,  and  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  another. 
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CASIA  LIGNEA  : the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brey- 
nius  mbor  cnnelhfera  Indica,  cortice 
ficrimo  'vi/cido  feu  mucileigimfo,  qui 
iajfin  lignea  aficinarum. 

ThU  baric,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic  flavour,  approaches  to 
cinnamon  ; from  which  it  is  eafily 
dilUnguifliable  by  its  remarkable 
vifeidity  ; chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  mouth  into  a flimy  fub- 
ilancc ; boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
cut  a ftrong  mucilage,  the  aroma- 
tic part  exhaling  ; the  water  ob- 
tained by  diflillation,  unlefs  drawn 
with  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  kind  : neverthelefs  the  dif- 
tilled  oil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  that  of  cinnamon. 
L'aflia  poflefTes  the  aromatic  virtues 
of  cinnamon;  but  iu  an  inferior 
degree  ; and  itselfefls  are  lels  dur- 
able. Its  .I'utinous  quality  ren- 
ders it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
fiinple  aromatics  arc  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  [L.  £.]  Caftor 

Carter  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver;  a four  footed  amphi- 
bious anintal,  fiequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  bell  comes  from  Rufiia  : this 
is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a brit- 
tle red  liver-coloured  fubflance, 
interfperfed  with  membranes  and 
fibrcscxquifitely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
/ick ; this  is  generally  fat  and 
moirt.  The  worll  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longifh 
thin  cods. 

Rufiia  carter  has  a rtrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bicterilh  naufeous  talle  Wa- 
ter extrafls  the  naufeous  part,  wi-h 
little  of  the  finer  bitter  ; reftified 
fpirit  extracts  this  laft,  without 
much  of  the  naufeous;  proof  fpi- 
rit both  : water  elevates  the  whole 


of  its  flavour  in  diflillation  ; redli- 
fietl  fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Cartor  is  I ouked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihylleric 
medicines:  fome  celebrated  prafU- 
tioners  have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues : and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declareit  infignificant.  Experience, 
however, has  Ihewn, that  the  virtues 
of  carter  are  confidcrable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  Tuppofed  to  be. 

I tsoflicinal  preparations  area  Ample 
svatcr  [L.]  a fpirituous  tincture 
[A.  £.]  and  a timrture  in  the  vola- 
tile oily  fpirit  [£.]  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  fundry  other  compofliions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [L.]  the  feiic  pills,  gum- 
pills,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [£.] 

CX.SUMUNAR 

'i'his  is  a tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a brownilh  or  a(h 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a duOcy 
yeliowilh  within  ; it  is  brought 
from  the  Eall  lndies,  cut  in  tranf 
verfe  fliccs : what  kind  of  plant  it 
producer,  is  not  know  n. 

Cafumunar  has  a warm  bitterifli 
tartc,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
wlnt  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hyfleric 
cafes,  epilepfics,  palfles,  lofs  of 
memory,  and  other  diforders : the 
prefent  praffice  fnmetimes  employs 
it  as  a rtomachic  and  carminative  ; 
hut  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUISA./-^  Equife- 
tum  : Equifelum  fnhiPre  longiorihut 
friii  C II  Horfetail  ; the  herb  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places.  It  is  faid  to  be  a very 
ilrong  artringent  ; it  has  indeed  a 
manifcll  aftringency,  but  in  a ve- 
ry low  degree. 

CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS  ftu 

Fhitpmtici  'vulgaris  radix  : Centaurii 
majoris  folio  in  lacinias  glares  divifo 
C.  B.  Greater  centaury  ; the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a large 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a rough  fomcwhat  acrid 
talle,  and  abounds  with  a red  vif- 
cid  juice ; its  rough  talle  has  gained 
it  fomeclleem  as  an  allringent ; its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ; and  its 
glutinous  quality  a.s  a vulnerary  ; 
the  prefent  praftice  takes  little  no- 
tice of  it  in  any  intention. 

CliNTAGRII  MINORIS/«ct- 

sni’atss  ; Cen/aurii  mimris  fore  pur- 
purea J.  B.  Lefler  centaury  ; the 
tops  [L.  £.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  pallure  grounds 
and  amongll  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter;  thcEdin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia  directs  an 
cxtrafl  to  be  prepared  from  them, 
and  employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infufion  and  ilomachic 
tindlure. 

CENTIN'ODIUM : Polygonum 

lalifoliumC.B.  Knotgrafs;  the  herb. 

This  is  laid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation. 

CEPA  [L.  £.]  : Cepa  vulgaris 
C.  B-  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bul- 
bous rooted  plants,  in  having  Tin- 
gle roots  or  fuch  as  cannot  be 
parted  To  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thcfc  roots  are  confidered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine ; they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourilhment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produceflatulencies, 
occafion  tbirll,  beadaebs  and  tur- 
bulent dreams : in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  where  vifeid  mucus 
a.bounds.  they  doubticfs  have  their 
ufe  ; as  by  their  Adulating  qua- 


lity they  tend  to  excite  appetitSr 
attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
their  expullioh ; by  Tome  they  are 
ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfics. 
The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions 
in  the  prefent  praflice  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,  as  a cataplafm  for 
fuppurating  tumours,  &c.  They 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  catapla/ma 
fuppurans  [£.] 

CERA  FLAVA  [L.  £.]  Yellow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a folid  concrete  ob- 
tained from  the  honeycombs  af- 
ter the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  prelTing  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  1 he  bell  fort  is  of  a lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey  ; 
when  new  it  is  toughifh,  yet  eafy 
to  break  ; by  age  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  co- 
lour, and  in  great  meai'ure  its  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [L.  £.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  this  yellow, 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expofing  it  for  a length  of  time  to 
the  air ; w hen  fufficiently  bleached, 
U is  melted,  and  cail  into  cakes. 
*rhe  bell  fort  is  of  a clear  and  al- 
moll  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of 
a light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plaflers,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup. 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  either  mi.ved  with 
oily  fubllanccs,  as  in  the  balfammm 
Lacatclli  [£.  £ ] or  divided  by 
earthy  powders,  as  in  the  pulvis 
nflaceus  ceratus.  [£.j 

CERACA : FruBusCeraci majoris 
W JylviJlis,  frudu  fuhJuld,  nigra 
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colarf  injicitrntf  C B.  et  Ceraft  fa- 
/ii’iT,  Jri.£}u  rotunda  rubro  et  acido 
Tourn  ft  Cernfa  a idijjtma  Jnn- 
guinea  fucco  C-  B.  '['he  fweet  chcr- 
ly  with  a black  juice  : the  plca- 
fantly  fouri(hcherry,with  a colour- 
lefs  juice  ; and  the  very  four  cher- 
ry, with  a blood  red  juice;  coat- 
monly  called  black,  red,  and  mo- 
rcllo  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpccially  the  acid 
forts,  arc  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirll  ; 
and  are  fomctimes  direfled  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
dillcmpcrs.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  hortri,  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes ; and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obflrudlion  of  the  vifceia 
capable  of  being  removed  by  medi- 
cine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.  E.]  Ccrufle,  or 
white  lead 

I his  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  fteam  of  vegetable  acids  till  it 
is  corroded  into  a white  powdery 
fubllance.  It  is  fometimes  adulterat- 
ed with  a mixture  of  common  whit- 
ingtthis.ifinanyconftderablequan- 
tity,  may  be  eafily  difeovered  by 
the  tpecific  lightnefs  of  the  com- 
pound : the  fort  called  flake  lead  is 
not  fubjeif  to  abufe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Plumbum  ; andCrr^rin  the 
third  part. 

CETERACH ; C.etermh  off.iina- 
rum  C.  B.  Spleenworr,  or  miltwall. 

This  isafmallbulhy  plantgtow- 
ing  upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughifh  talle  ; it  is  re- 
commended as  a pcdoral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moll 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  lead  title  to,  diminilhing  the 
fpleen. 


CH/EREFOLir  foUn : ( h,e,  o- 
phylli  Jnii’vi  C.  B.  Chervil  ; the 
leaves  [E.] 

This  is  alow  annual  plant,  forae- 
what  like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  to 
thepalatcand  llomach  gently  aperi- 
ent, and  diuretic  Geoifroy  affutes 
us,  that  he  has  found  it  from  expe- 
rience to  be  of  e.xccllent  fervice  i.n 
dropfies  : that  in  this  diforder,  it 
promotes  the  difeharge  of  urine 
when  fupprelTcd,  renders  it  clear 
when  feculentand  turbid, and  when 
high  and  fiery  of  a paler  colour; 
that  it  ads  mildlr  without  irritation, 
and  tendsratherto  allay  than  excite 
inflammation.  He  goes  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  thatdtopfies  which  do  not 
yield  to  this  medicine,  are  fcarce 
c.ipable  of  being  cured  by  any  other. 
He  direds  the  juice  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  iome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjundion  with  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYB3,  vide  Fcrrum. 
CHAM^CYPARISSUS,  vide 

AbROTANUM  FOBMINA. 

CH  AM^DR  YOS/f«7r»^,^rr„V 
folia  et  fummitates  cum  femine  : Cha- 
mtrdryo:  minoris  rcpetilii  C.  B.  Ger- 
mander; the  leaves  [£.]  and  tops 
with  the  feed  \L.] 

This  is  a low  fhrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a bitter  taile, 
with  fome  degree  of  aliringcncy 
and  aromatic  Havour.  I hey  are 
recommended  as  fudorific,diuretic, 
andemmenagogue.and  forlircngth- 
eningthe  llomach  and  vifeera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  ellcem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders. 

CHAMiC- 
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CHAMELEON  ALBUS,  vlJe 

Carlin  A. 

C H A M it  M E L I felt  a,  flares : 
Chanameli  mbtlis  feu  Uucanthemi 
oJoratiaris  C-  B.  Single  flowered 
chamomile  (the  trailing  fort  with 
larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
dific  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [i.  E ] 

Thefe  have  a llrong  not  ungrate- 
ful, aromatic  fmell,  and  a very 
bitter  naufeous  talle.  'I'hey  are 
accounted  carminative,  aperient, 
emollient,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anodyne  : and  (land  recommended 
in  flatulent  colics,  for  promoting 
the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmo- 
dic  pains,  and  the  pains  of  child- 
bed women  : fometimes  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  the  nephritis  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutientandantifceptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyllers : they  enter  the  fofus  ram- 
munis,  decaSum  commune  pro  clyflere 
ando/f«»;w;rir  ofom  dilpenlatory : 
an  clTeniial  oil  [L  I Ample  water 
andextrafl[f  .’are  likcwife  prepar- 
ed from  them  in  the  fliops. 

CHAM^MELUM  flare  mul- 
tifUciC.  B.  Double-flowered  cha- 
momile ; the  flowers. 

Thefe  dift’er  from  the  foregoing 
ill  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thick  together  about  the 
middle  difle,  which  is  muchfmaller. 
In  thisdilk  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  refute  ; and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  difked 
fort  is  inferior  in  eflicacy  to  the 
Angle. 

CHAM.^PITYOS  A-vr  Iv.r  ar- 

thriiicic  folia ; Chamapityos  luic-r 
’vulfaris  ftie  folia  trtfida  C.  B. 
Ground  pine  ; the  leaves. 

'I'his  is  a low  hairy  plant  clammy 
to  the  touch,  of  a llrong  aromatic 


reflnous  fmell,  and  a bitter  rough- 
ilh  talle.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
aperient  and  vulnerary,  as  alfo  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHEIRI  feu  Leucoii  lulei flares  : 
Leucoii  lutti  vulgaris  C.  B.  Wall- 
flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbilh,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a plea- 
fant  fmell, and  a fubacrid,  bitterifh, 
not  agreeable  talle  : they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  arc  wholly 
neglefled  by  praflice. 

CHELIDONII  MAJORIS  folia, 
radix ; Chelodonii  mtyaris  njulgaris 
C B.  Celandine ; the  leaves  and 
root  [T.] 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rubbilh,  and  in  walle  (hady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a blueifh 
green  colour;  the  root  of  a deep 
red  ; both  contain  a gold  coloured 
juice;  their  fmell  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  talle  fomewhat  bitterilh,  very 
acrid, biting  andburning  the  mouth; 
the  root  is  the  moll  acrid,  juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ; but  it  is 
greatly  too  lharp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  been 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cIcanAng  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally  : the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  ate  thofe  of  a flimulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudorifle:  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropAes : fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Helmont’s  fpeci- 
Ac  in  the  hydrops  afeites.  Half  a 
dram  or  a dram  of  the  dry  root  is 
dircCled  for  a dofe  ; or  an  infufion 
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in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  freth 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in- 
gredients in  the  iflerial  dcco^lion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharniacopcea. 

CHELIDONII  MINORIS/o/ifl, 
radix  : CheliJoniir  ntundifoli<e  mino- 
ris  C.  B.  Pilcwort ; the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  inoUt  meadows  and  by  hedge- 
fides : the  roots  confift  of  llender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  refemble  the  hemorrhoids;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  mull  needs  be  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  dif- 
temper  : to  the  taAe,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,  videKERMES. 

CHIN.<E  riidix,  China  root  [£.] 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  (hops,  one  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the 
Weft.  They  arc  both  longifh,  full 
ofjoints,  of  apalcrtddi(hcolour:of 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte:  the 
oriental,  which  is  the  moil  efteem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  theother.  Such  (hould 
be  chofen  as  is  frefh,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  upon beingchewedappcars  full 
ofa  fat  unfluous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difrcgardcd 
by  the  ancient  phyficians.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  the  charadler 
of  a fpccilic  againft  venereal  and 
cutaneous  difordcrs,  and  as  fuch 
was  made  ufe  of  for  Ibme  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cine of  a more  powerful  kind  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
inlcnfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge  : and  by  its  unctu- 
ous quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CHINA  CHINiE,  vide  Peru- 

VlA.NUS  COKTE.V. 


CICERIS  RUBRI  femtn:  Cceris 
floribus  et  femenibus  ex  purpura  ru  - 
befcentibus  C.  B.  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  whereour 
finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a ftrong  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digeftion.  Lithontriptic 
and  diuretic  virtuesareattributed  to 
them  on  no  good  foundation. 

CICHOREI  folia,  radix:  Cicho- 
rei  fylvejlrii  five  ojficinarum  C.  B. 
Wild  fuccory  ; the  root  and  leaves 
[£.] 

The  root  has  a moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ; the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter:  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  em- 
ployed in  falads:  thedarker  colour- 
ed and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fucco-y  is  an  ufeful  deter- 
gent, aperient,  and  attenuating 
medicine;  afling  without  much  ir- 
ritation, tending  rather  to  cool  than 
to  heat  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborating  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  taken  in  large 
uantities,  foas  to  keep  upa  gentle 
iarrhoea,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  eifcfls  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

C!  CUTjE  .•  C.ieutit  majoris 
C.  B.  Hemlock;  the  leaves  [/:.J 
Thisisalargeumbelliferousplant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fliady 
places:  the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a great  number  of  fmr>ll 
fern-likefedionsofadark  or  black- 
ilh  green  colour,  and  appearing 
as  it  were  rough ; the  flalk  is  hollow 
(as  is  likewife  great  part  of  the  root 
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after  the  fialk  has  arifen)and  fpotied 
with  ftveral  blackilh,  ted,  or  pur- 
ple (pots.  Hemlock  is  fometimes 
applied  externally  as  a difcuticnt. 
Indin  this  intention  is  an  ingredient 
in  one  of  the  plallers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtue  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubilefs  is,  in  a high  degree,  when 
afed  in  any  conlidcrable  quantity. 
Blit  Dr.  Storck  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  doles  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety,  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conllitution,oreven  producing  any 
ienfible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a powerful  refolvent  in  ma- 
iiyoblfinate  diforders.  Sec  Extrnc- 
um  ckutte  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES  Russia.  Ruflia 

potalh  [f,.] 

I’otalh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters  by 
burning.  The  ftrongell  is  brought 
from  RulTia,  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  mafi'es,  which  do  not  loon  dc- 
liquiatc  in  the  air,  like  the  purer 
alkaline  fairs.  I'his  fort  is  faid  to 
be  prepa.'cd  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  (mothering  heat,  and  making 
the  alhes,  withaley  drawn  from  the 
coarfer  part  of  them,  into  a pafle, 
which  is  afterwards  Itratincd  with 
fonic  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a fecond 
time  ; by  this  means  the  fait  melts, 
and  concretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  alhes  into  hard  cakes : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potaffi  contains, 
belidcs  the  vegetable  earth,  a large 
proportion  ot  quicklime  A pu- 
rer and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  alhes  : this  is  ext rafled  from 
wood  allies  by  means  of  w tier,  and 
afterw  ards  reduced  into  a dry  form 


by  evaporation.  Thefe  falls  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification: 
tliis  may  be  effcAed  by  folution  in 
cold  evater,  filtration,  and  exficca- 
tion.  See  Part  111.  chap.  viii. 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  fiu  yIrgiU* 

alba-  Tobacco-pipe  clay  [£.] 

This  is  a pore  white  clay,  near- 
ly of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  fpoken  of,  but 
more  vifeous  when  moiflened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
cifedlual  forobtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thi.i  humours. 
It  is  Tcarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

aiWOLIA  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [£.  J 
This  earth  is  more  vifeous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tnbacco- 
pipc  clay.  It  is  wholly  neglefled 
in  praftice,  though  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINABARIS  N’ATIVA.  Native 
cinnabar  [E  ] 

1 his'is  a ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  fevcral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fincll  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  inafles,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  w hich  greatly  improves  up- 
on grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  pow- 
der ; this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Eall- Indies.  '1  here  is 
another  fort  of  a good  colour,  in 
roundilhdrops,fmooch  without,and 
llriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  “.  the 
iiaei  (liC  coloui  of  the  cinnabar,  the 

mote 
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more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a medicine  to  that  made 
by  art : but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  juft  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved  to  occalion 
naufete,  vomiting, and  anxietyithele 
probably  proceeded  from  an  admix- 
ture of  fome  arfenical  particles 
which  it  could  not  be  freed  from  by 
repeated  ablution.  When  pure,  it 
has  no  quality  or  medical  virtue  dif- 
tinA  from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cin- 
nabar, like  which  it  is  not  diftblu- 
ble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  is 
commonly  found  of  little  aftiviiy. 
See  Part  HI.  chap.  ix.  fe£I.  7. 

CINNAMOMUM  ; Cimuimo- 
mutn  five  canella  ztylemica  C.  B. 
Cinnamon  [£.] 

7 his  is  a light,  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddilh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
t^uills  or  canes  ; of  a fragrant,  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  talle,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  aftringency.  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  ca|3a  bark  : 
this  laft  is  eafily  dillinguifhable  by 
its  breaking  over  fmooth,  whilft 
cinnamonfp!inters;and  by  its  flimy 
mucilaginous  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  rough  nefs  of  the  true 
cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a very 
degant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  mo:e 
grateful  both  10  the  palate  and  fto- 
machjthan  moft  other  fubftances of 
this  clafs : by  its  aftringent  quality 
it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifeera, 
and  proves  of  great  fervice  in  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difeharges  from  the  u- 
■terus.  An  effential  oil,  a fimple 
and  fpirituous  dillilled  water,  and 
a tinAure  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
fhops  : it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
fpicy  ingredient  in  a great  number 
of  compofitions. 

CITREORUM  rtfecaii: 


FruSus  malt  medico  C.  B.  Citrons; 
the  yellow  rind  andjuice  [f.] 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  trea 
or  fhrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  : it  was  firft 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Mcdi% 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala 
jjjyria,  mala  Medica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  uf« 
of  among  us ; they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewfaat  lefs  acid. 

CITRULLI  ft- men  : jlnguriif  ci- 
truUi  diSie  C.  B.  Citruls ; the 
feed  [E  ] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us  unlefs  in  botanic  gar. 
dens.  The  feeds  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds, 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the. 
others  of  that  clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  CaRThamus. 

COCCINELL.A,  Jeu  Cochinill.i. 
Cochineal  [L-  F..'\ 

This  is  afmall  irregularroundifh 
body  of  a dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a deep  bright  red  with- 
in : it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubftance 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a plant;  it  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  to  bean  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  naiuralifts,  an  in- 
fc£l,  which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  a fudoriflc,  cardiac, 
andalexipharmac;  butpraflitioners 
have  never  obferved  any  confider- 
able  eftefts  from  it.  Its  greateft 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers  ; and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ufc  is  a colouring  drug: 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 

extradl 
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extrafl  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tinflures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  eight,  with  two  de- 
co£lions,an  infulion,  and  a confec- 
tion, receive  from  this  drug  a 6ne 
red  colour 

COCHLEiE  TERRESTRES, 

vide  Limaces  terkestres. 

COCHLEARIiE  HORTEN- 

SIS  folia  : Cothleariit  folio  fuhro- 
itmdu  C.  B.  Garden  fcurvy-grafs  ; 
the  leaves  [L.  E] 

COCHLEARl.(E  MARIN.« 

folia  : Coc/tUarite  jcliofm  unto  C.  B, 

Sea  fcurvy-grafs ; the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  expreffcd  in 
their  titles  : in  talie  and  medical 
virtue,  the  firft  is  confiderably 
llrongefl  ; and  hence  is  alone  re- 
tained, both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvy-  grafs  is  a pungent  (limu- 
I.iting  medicine;  capable  of  dif- 
foiving  vifcii!  juices,  opening  ob- 
firuftions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  didant  glands, and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions : it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  hctb  employed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  diiorders  in  the  nor- 
thern countrie.s.  Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  a conlervc  [L.  £.]  and 
fpirit  [£.]  : it  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  the  fcorbutic  juices  and  com- 
pound horferadilh  water  [L-  £.] 
and  its  fpirit  is  ufed  for  drawing  a 
lindure  from  gum  lac  (£.] 

COFFE.A  f£  ] Coffee:  the  fruit 
ofan  oriental  (hrubcalledby  jufiicu 
jafninum  /tnJ'iium  lauri folio,  cujus 
femcn  afud  nos  cafi  dicitur. 

I'his  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  medicine.  The  medical 
cfiiids  ezpeded  from  it*  are  to  af- 


fid  digeftion,  promote  the  natural 
fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove 
a difpoCtion  to  fleepinefs. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  snedulla. 
Coloquintida,  or  bitier  apple  ; the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  fruit 
[£.  £.] 

This  is  the  produce  of  a plant  of 
the  gourd  kind,growinginTorkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange ; its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine;  this  is 
very  light,  white,  fpongy,  com- 
ppfed  of  membranous  leaves  ; of 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acri- 
monious tatle.  Colocynth  is  one 
of  the  moll  pow'erful  and  moll  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Many  eminent  phy- 
ficians  condemn  itasdangerous,and 
even  deleterious : others  recom- 
mend it  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
purgative,  but  likesvife  as  an  al- 
terative in  obllinate  chronical  dif- 
orders.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a few 
grains,  ads  with  great  vehemence, 
diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a difeharge  of  bloodr 
Many  atteuiptr  have  been  made  to 
corred  its  virulence  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  aiiringents,  and  the 
like  ; thefe  may  leffen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  otberwife 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a 
redudion  of  the  dofe.  The  bell 
method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
without  diminilhing  its  purgative 
virtue,  feems  to  be  by  triturating 
it  with  gummy  farinaceous  fub- 
flances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which 
without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent  its 
rcfinous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  (licking  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  in'.eltines,  fu  as  to  irritate, 
inflame,  orcorrode  them.  Itisan 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  purgaiivd 
pill',  and  the  cathartic  extrad  of 
the  fhopst 

CON  SO- 
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CONSOLIDiE  MAjORIS, 

Symphyti  iruijorh  radix  ; Symphyti 
eonfolid^  mnjoris  C.  B.  Comfry  ; 
the  root  [£.J 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  by  river-fides  and 
in  watery  places.  The  roots  ate 
ver^  large,  black  on  the  outfide, 
white  within,  fall  of  a vifcid  glu- 
tinous juice,  of  no  particular  tafte. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  aithxa;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  tnncilageof  ctnfo- 
lida  is  fomewhat  (Ironger  bodied. 
Many  ridiculous  hiftories  of  the 
conJolidatiKg  virtues  of  this  plantare 
related  by  authors.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  white 
decofUon  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA,  vide 
Bugula. 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 
Bellis  minor. 

CONTRAYERVA  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a rcddilh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  : long, 
tough,  flender  fibres  (hoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it ; thefe  are  generally 
loaded  with  fmall  round  knots. 
This  root  is  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  finell,  and  a fomewhat 
cftringent,  warm,  bitterifh  tafte, 
with  a light  and  fweetilh  kind  of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  ; the 
fibres  have  little  tailc  or  fmell;  the 
tuberous  part  therefore  fhould  be 
alone  choien.  Contraycrva  is  one 
of  the  mildefi  of  thofe  fubllances 
called  alexipharmacs  : it  is  indif- 
putably  a good  and  ufeful  diapho- 
rttic,  .and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  com- 
mon pradticc  is  accullomed  to  ex- 
hibit it  in.  Its  virtues  are  extradled 
both  by  water  arid  reftified  fpirit. 


and  do  not  arife  in  evaporation 
with  either  ; the  fpirituoustindlure 
and  extrad)  tafte  fironger  of  the 
root  than  the  aqueous  ones.  It 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  powder, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Edin- 
burgh theriaca. 

COPAL  [£.]  a refin  obtained 
from  feveral  forts  of  large  trees 
growing  in  New  Spain.  This  re- 
fin is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfpsffent,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
mitranfparent  and  whitifh.  It  has 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a medicine, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops- 

CORALLINA : Mufats  Kinrili- 
mu!  Jive  eorallina  ojieinarum  C.  B. 
Coralline,  or  fea  mofs  [£.] 

This  is  a branched  llony  fub- 
(lance  of  a white  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  (bmetimes  on  the 
fhells  of  fifhes.  It  is  celebrated 
as  a vermifuge,  on  w hat  foundati- 
on I know  not:  to  the  tafte  it  is 
intirely  infipid. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM. 
Red  coral  [L.  E.] 

This  is  alfo  a marine  producti- 
on, of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
foregoing.  It  cannot  reafonably 
be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a mere  abforbent ; as  fuch 
it  enters  the  officinal  crabs  claw 
powder,  and  is  fometimes  in  prac- 
tice diredled  by  itfelf. 

CORIANDRI  femen  ; Coriaxdri 
majoris  C.  B.  Coriander ; the  feed 
[£.£.] 

Coriander  is  an  nnbellifcrous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing_^^eWrrt/ 
feeds.  T hefe,  when  (rclh,  have  a 
ftrong  difagrceable  fmell,  which 
improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
fofficiently  grateful;  they  arc  re- 
commended at  carminative  andfto- 
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machic.  They  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  officinal  compound  lime  wa- 
ter and  eleflary  of  oayberries  [L.] 

CORNU  CERVI  [L  E.\  The 

(lag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general ; but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ; nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longsevity;from  thefe  circumilances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  mud  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  re- 
newing heahh  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritiousgr/^l  £.] 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati- 
nous matter  than  the  natural  tefia- 
ccous  abforbents,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
in  the  officinal  white  decodion 
[L.E.] 

CORNl  fry 3 us : Coryi  bortenju 
marii  C.  B.  The  cornel  tree  ; its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  adringent,  but  not  regarded 
as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca,  and  hence  rejeded  both  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

COSTUS  [ L.  £.]  Cojlus : a root 
brought  from  the  Ead- Indies. 

Authors  mention  two  fotts  of 
codus,  fweet  and  bitter : in  the 
(hops  we  feldoln  meet  with  any 
mote  than  one,  the  cojius  dulcis  ojffi- 
citmrum  C.  B.  The  root  is  about 
the  lize  of  the  linger ; and  confids 
of  a yellowiih  woody  part  inclofed 


within  a whitilh  baik  : the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmell,  and  veiy 
little  tade ; the  cortical  part  brit- 
tle, of  a itarm,  bitteiilh,  aromatic 
tade,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  violets  or 
Florentine  orris.  Codus  is  faid  to 
attenuate  vifeid  humours,  to  pro- 
mote expectoration , perfpiration, 
and  urine.  Atprefentitisrarely  met 
with  in  prefeription,  and  not  often 
in  the  (hops ; in  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  confeClio  paulina, 
the  only  officinal  compofitions  it 
is  directed  in,  zedoary  fupplies 
its  place. 

COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 

COTULiE  FOETID^  fuUa: 
Chametmeli  fietidi  C.  B.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wade  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fame  of  the 
arden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily 
idinguiihable  from  them  by  its 
Arong  fetid  feent.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  ufed  in  the  prefent  practice. 

CBASSULodE  Jmt  ’TtUfhii  fo~ 
lia  •'  Ttlephii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine ; (he  leaves  [£.J 

This  is  a very  thick  leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 
it  has  a mucilaginous  roughilh  tade, 
and  hence  is  recommended, as  emol- 
lient and  adringent,  but  has  never 
been  much  regarded  in  practice. 

CREPITUS  LUPl,  vide  Ly- 

COPCRDON. 

CRETA  [L.  £.]  White  chalk. 

This  is  a pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  foas  todellroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity.  1'his 
earth  is  one  of  the  -molt  ufeful  of 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 

upon 
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upon  (imply  as  fuch  : the  ailrin- 
gent  virtues  which  fome  attribute 
to  it,  have  no  foundation,  unlefs 
in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fatiatcd 
with  acid,  with  which  it  compofes 
a faline  concrete  manifeftly  fubaf- 
tringent.  It  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal julep  [L  j and  decofllon  [£  ] 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cardi- 
algic  troches.  It  is  employed  alfo 
for  extricating  the  volatile  fait  of 
fal  ammoniac  [Z..] 

CRITHMI  folia:  Crithmi  five 
fetniculi  marilimi  minorit  C,  B.  Sam- 
phire ; the  leaves  [L.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places : the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker 
and  (horter:  their  fmcll  refembles 
that  of  fmallage  ; the  talle  is  warm, 
bitterilh,  not  agreeable.  I'hey 
are  faid  to  be  ftomacbic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic. 

« 

CROCUS  ; Croeus  fativut  C.  B. 
Saffron ; the  chives  or  flefhy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
pifiil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
ed and  prefled  together  into  cakes 
[L.  £.] 

'1  here  are  three  forts  of  faflron 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  country  : this  lad  is  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diflinguilhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfefiion,  it  is  of  a fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a deep  yel- 
low tinAure : it  (hould  be  chofen 
fre(h,  not  above  a year  old,  in 
clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 
very  moill,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
ing, of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without,  and  of  a (hong,  acrid, 
diifuiive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic  : btTides  the  virtues 
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which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  thatclafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  defcrvedly  accounted  one  of 
the  higheft  cordials : taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
deratemirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effeAs  which  ml  low 
from  the  abufe  of  fpiritnous  li- 
quors. This  medicine  is  particu- 
larly (erviceable  in  hyfteric  depref- 
(ions  proceeding  from  a cold  caufe 
or  obftruAions  of  the  uterine  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  effeA.  Saffron  imparts 
the  whole  of  ita  virtue  and  colour 
to  reAified  fpirit, proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water : a tinAure 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping : the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tinAuresare  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  : that  made  in  pure  fpirit 
keeps  in  perfeAion  for  many  years. 
Itsoflicinal  preparations  are,  a fpi- 
rituous  tinAure  [£.]  a vinous  tinc- 
ture, and  a fyrup  [L.]  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  cordial  confeAion 
XL-I  the  fudorific  tinAure,  the  ftc- 
loral  and  foregone  cWxirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promotingVr/fWry  [£.]and 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compofiti- 
ons. 

CUBEB^  [L.  E ] Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from 
the  Eafl  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  rcfemblancetopepper.  The 
principal  difference  diflinguilhable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb 
is  furnilhed  with  a long  (lender 
(talk  (whence  they  are  called  by 
fome  fifer  eauJatum.J  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  arc 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca,rz..]  and  in  the  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender  [£.] 

CUCUMERIS  HORTENSIS 
K.  2 jemtn. 
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femen.  Garden  cucumbers  ; the  emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
feeds  [E.]  a foft  infipid  oil,  and  pOlTeis  the 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the  general  virtues  of  unfluous  fub- 
four  greater  cold  feeds  ; they  are  (lances, 
lefsapc  CO  grow  rancid  in  keeping 

than  the  others  of  that  clafs.  CUMINUM,  vide  Cyminum. 


CUCPMERIS  AGRESTIS 
fruBus  : Cucumtris ^Ivejlris  afinini 
tUBiC  B.  Wild  cucumber;  the 
fruit  [L.  E.] 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens  Itsprincipal botanicdiffcr- 
ence  from  the  former,  is  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a Spanilh  olive : when  ripe, 
it  burlls  on  a light  touch,  and 
(beds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
elaterium.  This  name  was  applied 
likewife  to  the  infpilTated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufeof  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a (Irong  cathartic, and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  account- 
ed in  moH  caies  a fuificient  dofe. 
Simon  Paulli  relates  fome  indances 
of  the  good  effefts  of  this  purga- 
tive in  aropiies : but  cautious  prac- 
titioners not  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
till  after  milder  medicines  have 
proved  incffedliial ; to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubfcribe.  Medi- 
cines indeed  in  general,  which  adl 
with  violence  in  a fmall  dofe,  re- 
quire the  utmotl  (kill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety : to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  mak- 
ing thefe  kinds  of  preparations, 
as  praAifed  by  different  hands, 
mud  needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITS  fimm:  Cicirr- 
lil*  tUongtr,  fiort  albo,  folio  molli 
C.  B,  1 he  gourd  ; its  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
, fourgreater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  into  an 


CUPRESSI  fruBut.  The  cy- 
prefs  tree ; its  fruit 

'I  his  is  a tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The 
fruit  is  a ftrong  adringent ; and  in 
fome  placesfrequently ufedas  fuch: 
among  us  it' is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  often  met  with 
in  the  (hops. 

CUPRUM  [/..  £,]  Copper. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently enletic, and  tbereforevery 
rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  a folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  obferve,  that  it 
ads  almod  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  domach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonons  fub- 
dances  that  have  been  fwallowcd 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a faturated 
folution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as  a medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ingfrom  an  acid,  weak, cold,  phleg- 
matic caufe : if  three  drops  of  this 
tindure  be  taken  every  morning 
with  a glafsof  mead,  and  the  dole 
doubletf  every  day  to  twenty-four 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure- 
tic ; he  affurss  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cored  a confirmed  af- 
cites,  and  that  the  urine  run  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledges,  that  up- 
on trying  the  fame  medicine  on 
Others,  it  failed  him.  He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  ia 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Aomach,  &c.  but  we 

cannot 
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cannot  think  the  internal  ofe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
fafe.  phyficians  in  general  feem 
to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a 
virulent  quality  ; and  too  many  ex- 
amples are  met  with  of  fatal  con- 
fequencesenfuing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  drefled  in  copper 
velTels  not  well  cleaned  from  the 
rud  which  they  had  contraided  by 
lying  in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de- 
figned  ior  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuf- 
fered  to  ll^nd  long  in  veflels  made 
of  copper  ; otherwii'e  they  will  dif- 
folvefo  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  them  difagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  didillation  of  limple 
waters  with  copper  flills,  the  lafc 
runnings,  which  are  manifeAly 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme- 
tic. It  is  remarkable,  that  whilll 
weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling 
in  copper  veiTels,  they  do  not  feem 
to  diffolve  any  of  the  metal ; but 
if  fuffered  to  remain  in  them  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im- 
pregnated with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confeAioners,  by  fkilful  ma- 
nagement, prepare  the  mod  acid 
fyrups  in  copper  veffels  without 
giving  them  any  ill  tade  from  the 
metal. 

CURCUMA  [E  ] Turmeric. 

T urmeric  is  a root  brought  from 
the  Ead-lndics.  It  is  internally  of 
a deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron  co- 
lour, which  it  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree- 
able, weak  fmcll,  and  a bitterilh, 
fomewhat  warm  tade.  Turmeric 
is  edeemed  ap>erient  and  emme- 
nagogue,  and  of  lingular  eilicacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  ifleric  decoflion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  It  tinges 
the  urine  of  a faffron  colour. 

CUSCUTA.  Dodder. 


This  is  of  the  clafs  of  plants 
called  parafitical,  or  which  grow  out 
from  the  body  of  others : it  has  no 
leaves,  confiding  only  of  a number 
of  juice  ^laments  matted  together. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cufeuta 
major  C.  S.  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  icc. 
and  likewife  in  fields  of  dax,  and 
other  manured  plants  and  the  cit/- 
cuta  minor,  or  tfatl^mum  of  the 
fame  author,  fo  called  from  its 
being  found  only  upon  thyme. 
Thiv  lad  is  preferred  for  medici- 
nal ufe,  and  is  ufu.«lly  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Turkey,  with  tops 
and  dalks  of  thyme  amongd  it. 
Epithymum  has  a pretty  drong 
fmell,  and  roughifh  fomewhat  pun- 
gent fubtile  tade.  Its  virtues  re- 
main as  yet  to  be  determined ; the 
ancients  ranked  it  among  cathar- 
tics : but  thofe  who  have  given  it 
in  that  intention  have  been  gene- 
rally difappointed. 

CYANI floret:  Cyani fegetum  C, 
B.  Bluebottle  ; the  flowers. 

This  is  a common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
hafiily  dried,  they  retain  for  a con- 
derable  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  praAice  expefls  not 
any  from  them  ; notwithdanding 
they  have  been  formerly  celebrat- 
ed againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many 
other  didempers. 

CYCLAMEN,  vide  Artha- 

NITA. 

CYDONIA  MALA,  eorumque 
femina  : FruSut  Cotonete  malt  B. 
The  quince-tree ; the  fruit  and 
its  feeds  [L  £.J 

Quinces  have  a very  auftere  acid 
tade:  taken  in  fmall quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  redrain  vomiting, 
K 3 ani 
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and  alvine  fluxes;  and  morelibe- 
rally  to  loofen  the  belly  'I  he  feeds 
abound  with  a mucilaginous  fub- 
llance,of  no  particular talle,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors: an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A fyrup 
[i.]  and  jelly  [£.]  of  the  fruit  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  ^ [A.]  are 
kept  in  the  (hops. 

CYMINI  femen ; Cymini  ft  mine 
longioie  C.  B.  Farniculi  orienlniit 
cumini  diSi  Teurn,  Cummin  ; the 
feeds  [£.  £.] 

Thu  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  referobling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller ; the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  havea  bit- 
terifh  warm  talle,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They 
are  accounted  good  carminatives, 
but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
AnefTential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in 
the  fhops,  and  they  give  name  to 
a plafler  and  cataplafm  [Z,.] 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix;  Cyno- 
gl^  major  it  vulgarit  C.  B.  Houndf- 
tongue;  the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
in  fhape  thought  to  rcfemble,  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name ; they 
are  clothed  with  a whitifh  down  : 
it  grows  wild  in  (hady  lanes.  The 

roots  have  a rank  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  rough  bitterilh  taflc, 
covered  with  a glutinous  fwcetilh- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  i root  are 
very  doubtful : it  is  generally  fuf> 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo : others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a mere  gluti- 
nous allringent.  The  pre  fen  t prac- 
tice takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in- 
tention. 

CYNODASTl  fruaut;  Rof* 


Jyhteftrit  ’vulgaris  ftorc  oJorate  incar - 
nato  C-  B.  Tne  wild  briar,  dog  rofe, 
or  hip  tree  ; its  fruit  [L-  £ ] 

This  bufh  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers have  a pleafant  fmell ; but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others 
have  named  the  plant  rofu  fyl’vef- 
tris  inodora:  a water  diflilled  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a fourilh  fweetifh 
pulp,  with  a'rou^h  prickly  mat- 
ter inclnflng  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully 
feparated  berore  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally : the  Wirtemberg  college 
obferves,  that  from  a negleft  of 
this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a pruritus, and 
uneaflnefs  about  the  anus;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferve  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
ferve is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  this  fruit. 

C YPERI  LONGI  ralix : Cy 
peri  edorati  rndice  htnga,  frve  cyperi 
ojjicinarum  C.  L.  Long  cyperus ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a plant  of  thegramini- 
folious  )cind  : it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marlhy  p'laces  in  Eng- 
land ; the  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  long,  fiender,  crook- 
ed, and  full  of  knots  ; outwardly 
of  a dark  brown,  or  blackilh  co- 
lour, inwardly  whitifh  ; of  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  an  agreeable 
warm  tafle : both  the  talle  and 
fmell  arc  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a good  llomachic  and  carminative, 
but  at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 

DACTYLI  : Fruaut  Palma'  ma- 
joiis  C.  B.  Dates  [£J:  a half 
dried  fruit,  about  the  fhape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger, 
confifling  of  a iweet  pulpy  pare 
and  a hard  iionc:  the  bell  are 
brought 
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brought  from  Tunis.  They  were 
formetly  ufed  in  pefioral  decoc- 
tions, and  fuppofed,  befides  their 
emollient  and  incraflating  virtue, 
to  have  a flight  aftringency. 

DAUCI  CRETICI  fimat: 
Dauci  foliis  faentculi  tinuiffimiiC.B. 
Candy  carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete ; 
the  feeds  \L.  £.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a not  difagreeable  aromatic 
fmell.  They  are  carminative,  and 
faid.to  be  diuretic ; but  at  pre- 
fent' little  otherwife  ufed  than  as 
ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRIS  femm: 
Paftinac* fjhvtfiris  lemii/olite  Diof- 
coridit,  •vel  dauci  cffic  inarum  C.  B. 
Wild  carrot ; the  feed  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  1 he  feeds  poifefs 
the  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  daucus 
Crtticu’,  in  an  inferior  degree: 
and  have  often  fupplied  their 
place  in  the  (hops ; and  been 
themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  carrot : thefe  lad 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the 
weakefl  of  the  three : the  feeds 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  much  the 
ftrongeft. 

DENTIS  LEONIS  five  Ta- 
raxaci,  radix  el  folia : Dentis  leonii 
latiore  folio,  et  angujiiort  folio  C.  B. 
Dandelion ; the  root  and  herb  [£.] 

This  plant  it  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places;  it  has 
feveral  narrow  dentated  leaves  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  with  a (lender 
nalced  (lalk  fuflaining  a yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves,  and  flalk, 
•ontain  a bitter  milky  juice  : they 


promife  to  be  of  ufe  as  aperient 
anddetergent  medicines;  and  have 
fometimes  been  dire^ed  in  this  in- 
tention with  gorxl  fuccefs.  Bocr- 
haaveellcems  them  capable,  if  du- 
ly continued,  of  refolving  almoll 
all  kinds  of  coagulations,  and 
opening  very  obllinate  obllru£lions 
of  the  vifcera. 

DIAPENSIA,  vide  Samcula. 

DICTA.MNUS  ALDUS,  vide 
Fraxinella. 

DICTAMNI  CRETICI  folia: 
Origani  Cretici  latifolii  tomcntofi 
Tourn.  Dittany  of  Crete  [/,.  £,J 

This  is  a kind  of  origanum,  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland 
of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea  : it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  win- 
ters of  ourown  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
bed  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a thick  white  down,  and 
now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
plifli  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafle 
they  fomewhat  refemble  lemon- 
thyme:  but  have  more  of  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  as  well  as  a greater 
degree  of  pungency ; when  frelh 
they  yield  a confiderable  quantity 
of  an  excellent  elTential  oil.  'I'hey 
are  ingredients  in  the  pulvii  e nyr- 
rha,  fptciet  e fcordio,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [L.] 

DIGITALIS  folia;  Digitalis 
purpurete  folio  afpero  C.  B.  Fox- 
glove ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths:  the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purple  flow- 
ers (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  flalk)  has  gain- 
ed it  a place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
fttongly  recommended,  externally 
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agaioft  fcrophulous  tumours  ( and 
likewife  internally,  in  epilepiicdif- 
orders:  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes, 
we  have  no  experience.  Several 
examples  are  meniioned  by  me- 
dical writers  of  their  occaftoning 
violent  vomiting,  hypeicatharfes, 
and  difordering  the  whole  con- 
Aitution : infomuch  that  Boer- 

haave  accounts  them  poifonous. 
Their  taftc  is  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous. 

DORONICI  ROMANI  raJix ; 
Doronici  radiu  fcorpii  C.  B,  Ro- 
man wolfibane ; the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  on 
the  Alps,  and  in  fundry  places  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  greatly 
(lifputed  whether  this  plant  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  poifonous 
or  falutary  ones:  we  fltall  not  here 
enter  into  this  conttoverfy,  ob- 
ferving  only,  that  all  the  inten- 
tions, it  has  been  recommended 
for,  may  certainly  beanfwcred  by 
other  medicines  of  no  lefs  effi- 
cacy, and  known  to  be  innocent ; 
and  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  reafonably 
laid  afide  : in  this  we  arc  warrant- 
ed by  common  praflice,  which  has 
not,  for  a long  time,  paid  any  re- 
gard to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANIC!, 

/(u  Arniete,  folia  it  radix:  Doronici 
plantaginis  folia  a'terins  C.  B.  Ger- 
man Iropardlbane;  the  leaves  and 
lOot  f£.J 

I'his  phnt  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many, It  has  been  efteemed  a 
fpccific  for  refolving  coagulated 
blood  ; hut  operates  fo  violently, 
that  it  is  rarely  ufed.  The  dofc 
is  faid  to  be  one  or  two  pugils  of 
the  leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
of  the  roots. 

DRACONTIUM:  Dracumu- 


lus  polyphiltus  C,  B.  A'um  polyphil~ 
I'jm  Rfjini.  Dragons, or  the  many- 
leaved arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  fcarce  any  other  medical  dif- 
ference from  the  common  arum, 
than  being  in  all  its  parts  fomewhat 
more  pungent  and  acrimonious. 

DR.AKENA,  vide  Contra* 
yerva. 

DULCAMARifE,  ftu  Amara- 
liulcis,  folani  lignoji,  htrba,  radix  7 
Soluni  fcandentij  feu  dulcamara 
C.  B.  Bitterfwect,  or  woody 
nightfhade ; the  herb  and  roots 

[E.]  . 

1 his  plant  grows  wild  in  moifl 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufbes 
with  woody  brittle  ftaiks.  The 
taAe  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  exprefTes,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet  •,  the  bitter- 
ncTs  being  firA  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs  afterwards.  'I  hey  are 
commended  as  deobllruents,  for 
refolving  coagulated  blood,  &c, 
and  arc  faid  to  occafion  generally 
fome  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  flool,  particularly 
the  latter. 

£BULI  folia,  cortex,  radix  ; Sam  ■ 
buci  kumilis  jme  ebuU  C.  B.  Dwarf 
elder,  or  danewort ; the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England  ; but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  : the  eye  dillitfguilhes 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  frze;  the 
elder  being  a pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  aa  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebaJut  have  a 
oaufeous,  fharp,  bitter  tafle,  and 
a kind  of  acrid  ungrateful  fmell : 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  are  recommended  in  drop- 

ftes, 
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iies,  and  other  cafes  where  medi- 


cines of  that  kind  are  indicated. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 
llrongelt ; the  leaves  the  weakell. 
But  they  are  all  too  churlilh  medi- 
cines for  general  ufe;  they  fome- 
titnes  evacuate  violently  upwards, 
almort  al way s naufeate  the  ilomach, 
and  occafion  great  uneahneis  of  the 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become 
(like  the  other  draftics)  milder, 
and  more  fafe  in  operation,  fer- 
neiius  relates,  that  by  long  coAion 
they  entirely  lole  their  purgative 
virtue.  The  berries  of  this  plant 
are  likewife  purgative,  but  lefs  vi- 
rulent than  the  ocher  parts.  A rob 
prepared  from  them, may  be  given, 
to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a 
cathartic  ; and  in  fmaller  ones  as 
an  aperient  and  deobftruent  in 
chronic  diforders : in  this  tail  in- 
tention, it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be 
frequently  ufed  in  Switzerland,  in 
the  dofe  of  a dram. 

ELATINES /s/nr:  Linario'  ft- 

getum  nummularite  folio  non  “01110/0 
Tourn.  fiueilin,  or  female  fpeed- 
well ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn-fields.  The 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  roughifh 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  account- 
ed excellent  vuincrarics,  and  of 
great  ufe  forcleanfing  and  healing 
old  ulcers  and  fpreading  can- 
cerous fores : fomc  have  recom- 
mended them  internally  in  leprous 
and  fcrophulous  diforders ; as  alfo 
in  hydropic  cafes.  It  gives  name 
to  one  of  the  officinal  honeys  [/..]; 
but  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  ufed 
in  the  prefent  practice,  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in  no  great 
cAeem. 

ELEMI  [L.  £.]  Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a refln  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  WeA-lndies,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  EaA-Indies,  in 
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long  roundifh  cakes,  generally 
wrapt  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  bell 
fort  is  fofcilh,  fomewhat  iranfpa- 
rent,  of  a pale  whitifh  yellow  co- 
lour, inclining  a little  to  greenifh, 
of  a Aron g not  uoplealant  fmcll. 
It  almoA  totally  diflolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of 
its  fiagrance  along  with  this  men- 
Aruum  in  diliillation  : dillilled  with 
water,  iiyicldsaconfiderablequan- 
tity  of  a pale-coloured,  thin,  fra- 
grant eflential  oil.  I'hisrefin  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un- 
guents, and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of;  though  it 
is  certainly  preferable,  for  internal 
purpofes,  to  Ibme  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efleem. 

ELEOSELINUM,videApit;ii. 

ELEUTHERIaE  /u  Ca/arillF 
cortex  [L- E-]  Cafcarilla ; a bark 
faid  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
from  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands 
called  Elat/ieria,  in  curled  piecec, 
or  rolled  up  into  Aiort  quills, 
about  an  inch  in  width,  pretty 
much  rcfctnbling  in  appearance 
the  Perwvianus  cortex,  but  of  a 
paler  brown  colour  on  the  infide, 
lefs  com  pad,  and  more  friable. 

Its  t.die  is  bitterer,  yet  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  and  lefs  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark;  with  a con- 
fiderably  greater  fliare  of  aroma- 
tic pungency  and  heat:  the  thin 
outward  Ikin,  which  is  of  a wbitilh 
colour,  has  no  taAe.  It  is  eaCly 
flammable,  and  yields,  whilA 
burning,  a very  fragrant  fmell: 
this  peculiar  property  dillinguilhes 
the  eleutAeria  from  all  other  known 
barks. 

Stiflerus  Teems  to  have  been  the 
fir  A that  employed  the  cortex  eleu- 
tberite  as  a medicine,  in  Europe ; 
he  relates  (in  bis  /fS.  ItAorat.  chym. 
publiffied  in  the  year  1693)  that 
he  receivedthis  aromatic  bark  from 
< Engiaud ; 
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England  ; and  that  feme  time  af-  Tervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
ter  it  uas  fold  at  Brunfwick  for  in  theyear  1719;  in  which  ipeca- 
Peruvian  bark ; that  a tinilore  of  coanha  proved  ineffefiual.  Mr. 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or  Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  .lall 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car*  left  a lownefs  and  weaknefs  of 
rninative  anddioretic.and  did  con-  llomacb,  which  continued  for  a 
fiderableferviceinarthritic.fcorbu-  long  time,  whilil  eleutheria  foon 
tic,  and  calculous  cafes  ; and  that  raifed  the  ilrength,  and  promoted 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals,  appetite.  Among  us  the  ufe  of 
it  aife£led  the  head  a little.  Eleu-  thit  bark  is  not  yet  fo  general  as 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by  it  feems  to  deferve  : infufions  of 
Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which  it  are  fometimes  direfted  for  pro- 
raged  in  feme  parts  of  Norway  in  moting  expeftoration. 

1694  and  1695:  this difeafe,  which 

at  firft  had  the  appearance  of  an  ENDIVI^E  radix,  folia : In- 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length  tybi  Jativtr  latifoH^  C.  B.  En- 
was  accompanied  with  petechial  divc(  the  roots  and  leaves  |£.] 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar-  Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
macs  and  fudorifics  were  found  in-  culinary  ufe.  It  is  a gentle  cooler 
effedual : but  the  powder  or  ex-  and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
traff  of  this  bark,  joined  with  ouality  with  the  cichorium.  The 
them,  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
petechia:  had  come  forth  ; dyfen-  lelTer  cold  feeds, 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 

■'  removed  by  the  fame  medicine.  ENUL.rE  CAMPANiE  ftu  He- 
l>urirg  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria,  hnii  radix  : Afitrit  omnium  maximi 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plcn-  fourn.  Elecampane;  the  root 
tifully,  without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or  [L.  E.] 

other  inconvenience : the  belly  This  is  a very  large  downy 
was  Hkewife  kept  open  ; thofe  who  plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four  moill  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
ftools  a day  : where  the  menftrual  cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
or  hxmorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fop-  aromatic  fmell  : its  talle,  on  firft 
prefled  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif-  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
order,  they  generally,  upon  the  were  fomewhat  rancid ; in  a lit- 
ufe  of  this  medicine,  re-appeared,  tie  time  it  difeovers  an  aromatic 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eleuthe-  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
ria  is  at  prefent  in  very  great  comes  confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
efteem,  and  frequently  employed  gent.  Elecampane  root  poflefles 
againft  common  intermittents,  in  the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  macs,  itisprincipally  recommend- 
as  being  lefs  fubjeff  to  fome  in-  ed  for  promoting  expefloration  in 
conveniences  which  the  latter,  on  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  in 
account  of  its  greater  aftringency,  which  intention  it  enters  the  pec- 
is  apt  to  occafion  : it  isalfo  given,  toral  oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent  pharmacopoeia : liberally  taken,  it 
colics,  internal  hxmorrhages,  dy-  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
fenteries,  the  diarrhex  of  acute  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders.  many,  large  quantities  of  this  root 
'•  ho  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca-  are  candied,  and  nfed  as  a ftoma- 
demy  found  this  bark  of  excellent  chic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
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the  vifeera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating  tenacioas  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous Ii(]uor$  extras  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfeftion  than  watery 
ones : the  former  fcarce  elevate 
any  thing  in  dillillation  ; with  ihe 
latter  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes : this 
poflefles  at  firfl  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lufe 
it  in  keeping.  An  extraS  made 
'with  water  (a  preparation  now 
kept  in  the  Ihops)  pofTefles  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root, 
but  in  a lefs  degree  than  one  made 
with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,  vide  Cauda 

aquiNA. 

ERIGERI,  ftu  Senecionis  folia: 
Senecienu  minorit  vu/garis  C.  B. 
Groundfel ; the  leaves.  |£.J 

This  is  a common  weed,  which, 
notwithftanding  its  being  annual, 
is  met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  juice,  or  an  infufion  of  it  in 
ale,  is  generally  faid  to  be  a mild 
and  fafe  emetic  ; but  unlefs  taken 
in  very  large  quantity,  it  has  no 
efTeS  this  way.  The  frefli  herb, 
beaten  into  a very  coarfe  pulp, 
and  applied  externally,  cold,  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  is  faid  to 
have  occafioned  llrong  vomiting  : 
but,  as  Hallerjuftly  fufpefls,  there 
was  probably  fome  fallacy  in  the 
obfervaiion. 

ERUCjE  ft  men:  E>uc>r  lalifoU<e 
albee,fanv  rDiofi  ordis  C.  B,  Rock  - 
Ct ; the  feeds  [£.) 

This  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads  : bat  is  at  prefent 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muftard,  bat  is  eafilydif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable 
fmell.  The  feeds  have  a pungent 
^fle,  of  the  muftard  kind,  but 
iveaker : they  have  long  been  ce- 


lebrated as  aphrodifiacs,  and  may, 
probably,  have  in  fome  cales  a ti- 
tle to  thi.->  virtue,  in  common  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  vidcOKODUs. 

ERYNGII  radix:  Eryngii  ma- 
rit-mi  C.  B Eryngo  ; or  fca-holly  ; 
the  loot  [£.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  Tandy  and  gravelly 
(hores;  the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long  j of  a pleafant  fweeiilh 
talle,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  arc  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac : their  virtues  however  are  too 
yreak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines.  The  candied 
root  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
Ihops. 

ERYSIMI  folia:  Eryftmi  'vul- 
garis C.  B.  Hedge  multard  ; the 
leaves  f£.] 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  walle  places,  and  by  way- 
ftdes.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expedloration,  excite  urine, 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
nuate and  dilfolve  vifeid  juices,  &c. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ftimulating  qua- 
lity ; but  the  tafte  difeovers  in 
them  only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs 
void  of  acrimony : the  feeds  indeed 
are  conliderably  pungent,  and  the 
roots  in  fome  fmall  degree. 

ESULA  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 
vide  Tithymalus. 

EUPAIORII  CANNABINI 
folia : Eupatorii  caimabini  C.  B, 
Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
lides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a very  bitcer 

tafte. 
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tafie,  with  a conildcrable  fhare  of 
pungency  The  leaves  are  greatly 
recommended forftrengtheniog  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient ; and  faid  to  have  excellent 
effe&s  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againll  feur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwcllings  in 
the  feet,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to. 
'I'he  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a llrong  cathartic. 

EUPATORiUM  MESUES, 
vide  Aceratu.vi. 

EUPATORIUM  GRaECO- 
RUM,  vide  Acrimo.vi  A. 

EUHHORBIUM  [£.]  a gum- 
my refin  exuding  from  a large  ori- 
ental Ihrub.  it  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from  Barbary,  in 
drops  of  an  irregular  form  ; fome 
of  which,  upon  being  broken,  are 
iound  tocontain  little  thorns,  fmall 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters:  others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity:  the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
withinfide:  they  eafily  break  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  affeCl  it  with 
a very  iharp  biting  tafte;  and  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  exulecrating 
the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
cxtremelytroublefomc  to  pulverize; 
tl.e  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which 
flics  off,  aflxfling  the  head  in  a vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  is  fo 
great  as  to  render  it  abfolutely  un- 
fit for  any  internal  ufe : feveral 
corteflors  have  been  contrived  to 
abate  its  virulence;  but  the  bell  of 
them  are  nor  to  be  trufled  to;  and 
as  there  iMms  to  be  no  real  occa- 


fion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hofliman 
and  others,  that  it  Ought  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines. 

EU  PH  R A -i loE  folia  : Euphrafi^ 
ojidnurum  C.  B.  Eyebright ; the 
leaves  [£.J 

This  is  a very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  moiit  fields.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, both  taken  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanui  fays, 
he  has  knots n old  men  oiTeventy, 
who  had  loft  their  light,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  : 
later  pra£Utioners,  however,  have 
not  been  fc  happy  as  to  obfeive 
any  fuch  good  efle^s  from  it.  Ac 
prefent  it  it  totally,  and  not  un- 
juftiy,  difregarded. 

FABxE  flares  el  femtn;  Fah^ 
fitre  Candida  liluris  mgris  canfpicuo 
Tourn.  Garden  beans ; the  flowers 
and  feed  (£.] 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  cu- 
linary than  medicinal  purpofes  : 
they  are  a llrong  flatulent  food, 
fufliciencly  nutritious,  but  noteafy 
of  digeliion  ; efpecially  when 
growing  old.  A water  diftilled 
from  the  flowers  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a cofmeiic,  and  Hill  re- 
tains its  chara£ler  among  fome  fe- 
male artills. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilaco. 

• 

FERRUMetCHALYBS  [£.£.] 
Iron  and  Heel  [L.  £■] 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  more  diflicultly 
a£ied  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menflrua : iron 
dilTolves  readily  in  all  acids,  and 
rulls  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
if  occalionally  moillened  with  wa- 
ter ; Heel  requires  a longer  time  for 
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its  folntion,  and  does  not  ruft  fo 
eallly. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefc 
metals,  and  the  leverai  prepara- 
tions of  them,  are,  to  conflrioge 
the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, to  promote  the  deficient  fe- 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordinate 
difcharges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they 
lake  effeft,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen- 
fibly  raifed  ; the  colour  of  the 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a florid  red  ; the  alvine,  urina- 
ry, and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorous  eruflations, 
and  the  faeces  voided  of  a black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
doe  effeft. 

An  aperient  viitue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  Tome  of  the  preparations 
of  iion,and  an  aftringent  to  others ; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  pioduce  the 
cfiefls  both  of  aperients  and  aflrin- 
ents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in 
egtee  Thofc  diftinguilhcd  by  the 
name  cf  aftringent  (omecimes  occa- 
fion  a very  copious  difeharge  of 
Urine,  or  a diarrhoea  ; whilft  thofe 
called  aperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a prxtcrnatoral  dif- 
eharge, or  fuppreftion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a languor 
and  fluggilhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids ; this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the 
former,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
latter,  will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or 
remove  the  fuppreilion  : but  where 
the  circulation  is  already  tooquick, 
the  folids  too  tenfeand  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  ilriflure  or  fpafmodic 
contraflion  of  the  vefltls  ; iron, 
and  all  the  prepar.nions  of  it,  will 
aggravate  equally  both  diftempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  afl  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conliituiions.  Where 


aciditiesabound  In  the  firftpaifages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
abte  than  the  moft  elaborate  prepa- 
ration of  themi  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
ma:  viae,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previoufly  opened  by  faline  men- 
Itrua  : hence  a folution  of  iron  in 
acid  liquors,  has,  in  many  cafes,  ex- 
cellent effefls,  where(as  Boerhaave 
obferves)  the  more  indigeftible  pre- 
parations, as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  eSeff  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  in 
the  ftomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a liquid  form,  proves  at 
leafl  ufelefs  ; for  here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abfolved  by  the  alkaline 
matters  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
body,  fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  re- 
duced to  an  inaflive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  independ- 
ent of  differences  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  acid  united  with  the  metal  : 
vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a deter- 
ency  and  aperient  virtue ; com- 
ined with  the  vitriolic,  it  ads  io 
the  firft  paffapes  powerfully  as  an 
aperient:  whilft  the  nitrous  ren- 
ders it  extremely  ftyptic  ; and  the 
marine  ftill  more  fo.  For  the 
different  preparations  of  iron,  fee 
the  third  part  of  this  work. 

FlLIPENDULiE  radix;  Fili- 
ptndulte  vulgaris,  an  Mali  Plinii 
C,  B.  Dropwort ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds:  the  root  con- 
fills  of  a number  of  tubercles,  fas- 
tened together  by  flender  firings  ; 
its  tafte  is  rough  and  bitterilh, 
with  a flight  degree  of  pungency. 
'I  hefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 
a flaccid  Hate  of  the  veflels,  and 
a lluggifhncfs  of  the  juices:  the 
natural  evacuations  are  in  feme 
meafurc  reftrained  or  promoted  by 
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it,  where  the  excefs  or  deficiency 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
tome  have  recommended  it  as  an 
adringent  in  dyfenieries,  immo- 
derate uterine  fluors,  &c  others 
as  a diuretic  ; and  others  as  an 
aperient  and  deobftruent  in  fero- 
phulous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is 
wholly  difregarded. 

FILICIS  MARIS  radix : ' Filietj 
non  ramofe,  dentatix  C.  B.  Com- 
mon male  fern  ; the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS  FCEMlN.®  radix: 
Filicit  ramofre  major  it  pinnulit  ohtufit 
Mon  dentatit  C.  B.  Female  fern, 
or  brakes  ; the  root  (£.] 

FILICIS  FLORIDiC,  feu  Of- 

mund^  regalii  radix : Felicis  ramo- 
Oe  non  dtntat0i  fiorid<e  C.  B.  Of- 
mund  royal,  or  the  flowering 
fern  ; the  root  [F.l 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
arc  the  only  part  direfled  for 
medicinal  ufe)  have,  when  firll 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a fweetifli 
glutinous  tafte,  which  foon  be- 
comes bitterllh,  fubaflringent,  and 
naufeous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic.  Simon 
I’aulli  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  grand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
againfl  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  tMnia ; and  that  the  dofe 
is  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of 
the  powder.  The  third  fort  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  weakefl,  and 
the  fecond  the  llrongeft;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of ; praflice  has,  however, 
at  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
ilill  retains  them  m their  catalogue 
cf  fimples. 

FCENILULI  DULCIS  femen 
Fixnic  di  duUs  C.  B.  Sweet  fen- 
nel; the  feeds  (/..  £-1 

FCENICULI  VULGARIS 

fJia,  ' adix,  ft  men  : faniculi  n;ul- 
gaiit  getmanici  B.  Common 


fennel ; the  feeds,  roots,  and  leaves 

[£.] 

The  fweet  fennel  it  finaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  common,  ex- 
cept the  feeds,  which  are,confider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  fhape  and 
colour;  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roundifh,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one 
fide,  and  protuberant  on  the  other, 
of  a dark  almoll  blackifh  colour  ; 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a whitifo  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour.  Both  forts  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens : the 
common  is  a perennial  plant:  the 
fweet  perifhes  after  it  has  given 
feed  ; nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfeAion  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafte  : 
thofe  of  the  ftrnieulum  dutee  are  in 
flavour  molt  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  a confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
ilhnefs;  hence  our  college  have 
direAed  the  ufe  of  thefe  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds;  and  not  un- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
ftomachics  and  carminatives.  An 
eflential  oil  [£.J  and  fimple  water 
[Z.]  are  prepared  from  them  in 
the  fhops ; they  are  ingredients- 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa- 
ter, garlic  oxymel,  roithridate, 
theriaca,  and  decoAion  for  glyf- 
ters  [L.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm, 
but  has  more  of  a fweetifh  talle, 
than  the  feeds;  it  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers ; and  has 
fometimes  been  directed  in  ap- 
perient  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  talle, 
finell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the  Chi- 
r.efe ; from  which,  however,  it 
appears 
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appears  to  be  very  conCderably 
di^rent. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  ufe.  A fmple 
water  is  direffed  to  be  prepared 
from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopceia. 

FCENI  GRiECI  ftm^n : Fcmi 
grarci  faint  C.  B.  Foenugreck  ; 
the  feeds  [L.  E,] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  louthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Italy ; from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to 
tis.  They  are  of  a yellow  colour, 
a rhomboidal  figure  ; a difagree- 
able  llrong  fmell,  and  a muci- 
laginous tafte.  Their  principal 
uf«  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  the  like,  and  in  emollient 
glyflers.  They  enter  the  eteum 
e MucilagiKibut  of  the  fhops ; to 
which  they  communicate  a con- 
iiderable  (hare  of  their  fmell. 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vidcMa- 

LABATHRUIS. 

FORMICA.  Ants  ; their  bo- 
dies and  e^s. 

Thefe  iideAs  are  at  prcfenx  of 
no  ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  ranch  celebrated  for 
aphrodifiac  virtues,  and  Hill  em- 
ployed in  the  aqute  magnanimitatis, 
and  other  like  compofitions  of 
foreign  difpenfatories.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  thefe  animals  con- 
tain a truly  acrid  juice,  which  they 
(hed  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated : by  infufing  a quantity 
of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water, 
an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neu- 
mann (ibfervcs,  that  on  diflilling 
them  either  with  water  or  pure 
fpirit,  a clear  limpid  oil  arifes, 
which  has  fcarcc  any  tallc,  or  at 


lead  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetmes. 

FRAGARIyE  folia,  fru3us : 
Frt^aritt  fertnlis  fragra  rubra  J,  S. 
The  llrawberry  bulh ; its  leaves 
and  fruit  [£.] 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  flyp- 
tic,  and  bitterifh;  and  hence  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifeerat  and  im- 
moderate fecretions,  or  a fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations 
depending  thereon  : they  are  re- 
commended in  haemorrhages  and 
fluxes  ; and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obflruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera,  in  the  Jaun- 
dice, &c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  flomach  : like  other  fruits  of 
the  dulco  acid  kind,  they  abate 
heat,  quench  third,  loofen  the 
belly,  and  promote  urine ; but 
do  not  afford  much  nourifhment. 
Geofiroy  obferves.  that  the  urine 
of  thofc  who  eat  liberally  of  this 
fruit,  becomes  impregnated  with 
its  fragrant  fmell. 

FRANGULA,  vide  Alnus 

NtCR A. 

FRAXINEl.l.^  ftu  DiSattmi. 
alhi,  radix : Didamni  ’vu/go,  Jne 
fraxinelltt  C.  B.  White  or  b^ard 
dittany  ; the  root  [£.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germ.my ; from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried 
and  rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fomo.- 
times  brought  to  us.  This  is  of 
a white  colour,  a weak,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell ; and  a durable 
bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafte.  ft 
is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac ; but  not  regarded  by  com- 
mon pradice,  nor  often  kept  in 
the  fhops. 

FRAXINI 
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FRAXINI  cortex  et  femen  : 
Fraxini  exce[ftoris  C.  E.  Fraxini 
-vulgiuioris  J.  B.  The  alh  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [€.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  made  ufeof:  the 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effi- 
cacious for  thefe  intentions,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  alh  tree  have 
long  been  neglefted. 

FULIGO  ligmrum  combufiorum. 
Wood  foot  [L.  £.] 

This  concrete  is  of  a Ihining 
black  colour,  a difagreeablc  fmell, 
and  an  acrid  bitter  naufeous  talle. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyiieric  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjunflioii  with  the  fetid  gums: 
it  gives  name  to  a tinfture  of  this 
kind  in  the  Ihops.  Its  virtues  are 
extrafted  both  by  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which.  If 
the  foot  IS  of  a good  kind,  dilTolve 
about  one- fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
difi'er  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from : 
tlie  more  refiiious  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  aboands  with  oily 
matter. 

F U M A R I ./E  fol  a : Fumariie 
ajficir.arum  et  DiafconHi  C.  B. 
I'umitory  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a common  weed  in 
lhady  cultivated  grounds,  pro- 
ducing fpikes  of  purplilh  flowers 
ill  May  and  June.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a bitter  talle,  without 
any  remaikable  fmell.  The  me- 
dical efiedls  of  this  herb  are,  to 
llicngthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro- 
mote the  urinary  and  other  natural 
fecretion.s.  It  is  princioally  re- 
commended in  melancholic,  fcor- 
buiic,  and  cutaneous  diforders ; 


for  opening  obflrudlions  of  the 
vifeera,  attenuating,  and  pro- 
moting the  evacuation  of  vifeid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had 
a very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ; and  affures 
us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflrua  extras 
its  virtues. 

GALANG.E  MINORIS  radix 
[£.j  Galangal;  a root  brought 
from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with 
fcveral  circular  rings  on  the  out- 
fide ; of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a bitteriO),  hot,  biting  talle. 
Galangal  is  a warm  llomachic 
hitter ; it  has  been  frequently 
preferibed  in  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree- 
able. The  London  college  has 
rejefled  it  from  the  officinal  fim- 
ples. 

GALBANUM  [L.  £.] 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
an  African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  'I'he  juice,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  tenaci- 
ous : of  a Itrong,  and  to  fome 
unplc.-ifant  fmell,  and  a bitterilh 
warm  talle  : the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  maffes,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  a dark  greenifli  oil  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  Ample 
by  dillillation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated reflifications,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  Iky  blue  colour.  The 
purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid 
by  fome  to  diflblve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water  ; but  thefe 
liquors  are  only  partial  menflru.i 
with  regard  to  this  drug ; nor  do 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove  more 
effcflual  in  this  tefpefl:  the  bell 
diffo.'vcnt  ■ 
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difTolvent  is  a mixture  of  two 
parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  vir- 
tne  with  gam  ammoniacum  ; but 
is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica- 
cious in  althmas,  and  more  fo  in 
hyfterical  complaints.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  fpe- 
cies  e fcordio,  mithridate,theriaca, 
confedio  Paulina,  maturating  ca- 
taplafm  [L.Jand  antihyfteric  plaf- 
ter  [£.J 

GALEGJE  folia : Galegie  vul- 
garis flsrihus  ceruUit  C.  fi.  Goats 
rue;  the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac;  but  its  feniible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any 
virtues  of  this  kind  : the  talle  is 
merely  leguminous ; and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to 
be  ulcd  as  food. 

GALLiE  [L.  £.]  Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found, 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree  : they  are  produced  by  a 
kind  of  inle£l  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches)  and  after- 
wards ferve  as  a lodgement  for 
animal  within  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ; thofe 
which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infefl  remaining  in 
them.  The  bed  galls  come  from 
Aleppo : thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmooth,  like  the  other  forts, 
and  have  feveral  tubercles  on  the 
furface.  Galls  have  a very  audere 
dyptic  tade,  without  any  fmell  : 
they  arc  very  drong  adringents, 
.and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimcs 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and 
externally,  but  are  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent 
practice. 

GALLIl  folia : GalHi  lutei  C,  B, 
Ladies beddraw,  or  cheefc- rennet; 
the  herb  [£.j 


This  herb  has  a fubacid  tade, 
with  a very  faint,  not  difagree- 
able  fmell ; the  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  infufions  of  a red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
coders  marks  of  acidity.  It  dands 
recommended  as  a mild  dyptic  j 
but  has  never  been  much  in  ule. 

GAMBOGIA  [£.  £ ] Gam- 
boge; a folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Ead-Indics,  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft 
fort  is  of  a deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  Ihining  and  free 
from  drofs  : it  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tade,  unlefs  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when 
it  imprefles  a dight  fenfe  of  acri  - 
mony.  It  immediately  commu- 
nicates to  fpirit  of  wine  a bright 
golden  colour,  and  almod  entirely 
didblvcs  in  it ; Geoffroy  fays,  ex- 
cept the  dxth  part : alkaline  falts 
enable  water  to  a£l  upon  this  fub- 
fiance  powerfully  as  a mendruum : 
the  folution  made  by  their  means 
is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  pades  the 
dltre:  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
didblvet  it,  and  takes  up  a con- 
(iderable  quantity  ; and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards  i 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  coiv- 
demn  it  as  afling  with  too  great 
violence,  andoccafioning  a danger- 
ous hypercatharfes ; wnild  others 
are  of  a contrary  opinion.  Geof- 
froy feems  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  given  it, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  with- 
out its  proving  at  all  emetic : 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  and  purges,  without 
violence ; that  its  operation  is 
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foon  over ; and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  fuificiently  di- 
luted, it  (lands  not  in  need  of  any 
correAor;  that  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pill,  it  is  moft  apt  to 
prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  Has 
this  e(Fe£l  if  joined  along  with 
mercarius  duUis.  He  neverthelefs 
cautions  againfl  its  ufe  where  the 
patient  cannot  eaftly  bear  voroit- 
ixg*  gives  name  to  a pill  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  ufed  in  any  compofition  of 
the  London. 

GENlSTiE  folia,  fores,  femtn  : 
Cylifo  geniftte  Jcoparite  •vulgaris  fore 
luleo  Tourn.  Broom  ; the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  this  (hrub  have 
a naufeous  bitter  tafle : decoAions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
mote urine,  and  (land  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decoflion,  and  emetic 
in  fubllance,  thoughinfomeplaces, 
as  Lobel  informs  ns,  they  are 
commonly  ufed,  in  large  quan- 
tity, in  falads,  without  producing 
any  effeft  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  are  little 
better  determined : fome  report, 
that  they  purge  alraofl  as  (Irongly 
as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
drachm  and  half;  whilfl  the  author 
above-mentioned  relates,  that  he 
has  given  a decoflion  of  two  ounces 
of  them  as  a gentle  emetic. 

GENTIAN./E  rflifjAr ; Gentianee 
majoris  lute^  C.  B.  Gentian ; 
the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  ; but  the 
dried  roots  are  mod  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  &c.  they 
Ihould  be  cholen  frelh,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This  root  is  a ftrong  bitter, 
and  as  fueb,  very  frequently  made 


ufe  of  in  praflice : in  tade  it  it 
left  exceptionable  than  mod  of 
the  other  fubdances  of  this  clafs : 
infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  fufliciently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  wine,  tinflure,  and 
infulion  of  the  (hops.  An  extrad 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  oflici- 
nal  preparation. 

A poifonous  root  was  ibme  years 
ago  difeovered  among  fome  of 
the  gentian  brought  to  London  ; 
the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  in- 
(lances  death.  This  is  eaflly 
didinguilhable  by  its  being  incer- 
' nally  of  a white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs.  This  poifonous 
Ample  feems  to  be  the  root  of 
the  (Aora  •valdenfis  of  Ray,  the 
atonitum  frimum  fardalismches  of 
Gefner  ; a plant  which  Lobel  in- 
forms us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifon  darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOIDIS 
folia.  Crowfoot  cranelbill ; the 
leaves. 

GERANII  ROBERTIANI 
folia.  Herb  Robert ; the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild, 
the  iird  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in 
moid  meadows.  The  leaves  have 
an  auflere  tade,  and  have  hence 
been  recommended  as  aflringents ; 
but  they  have  long  been  difre- 
garded  in  praflice.  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  at  the  late  re- 
formation both  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

GINSENG  [£.]  a fmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fometimes  from  China ; an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
(Iriated,  of  a whiti(h  or  yellowilh 
colour.  It  has  a very  fweet  tade, 
accompanied  with  a flight  bittcr- 
ilhnefs  and  warmth. 
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The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  ^look 
upon  it  as  an  univerfal  rellorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intem- 
perance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value,  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre- 
vented its  being  exported  from 
thence  into  other  countries,  and 
its  difeovery  in  North  America  is 
but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among 
us  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
made  nfe  of ; although,  from 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the 
tade,  it  feems  to  deferve  fome  re- 
gard, efpecially  as  it  is  now  pro- 
curable in  plenty. 

GITH,  vide  Nig  ELL  A. 

GLASTI/o/m.-  Ifatiilis fativie<vel 
latifoliie  C B.  Wood ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
nfe  of  the  dyers;  but  is  never 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  The  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  an  allringent. 

GLADIOLI  LUTEI  raJix ; 
Iridis  paluftrit  lutt*,  five  acort 
aduhtrini  J.  B.  Acori  vulgaris 
fharm.  Augujl.  et  Wirt.  Yellow 
water-flag,  baftard  acorus,  or 
water  flower-de-luce : the  roots 
[L  ] , 

1 his  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a very 
acrid  tafte,  and  proves,  when  frefh, 
a flrong  cathartic  ; its  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increafed,  has 
occalioned  a plentiful  evacuation, 
after  jalap,  gamboge.  See.  had 
proved  ineffeflual.  (See  the  Edin- 
burgh eflays,  vol.  v.  art.  8.  Abridg. 
vol.  i.  page  202.)  By  drying,  it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
virtue.  The  ptdvis  ari  of  our  dif- 
penfatory  contains  about  one-fifth 


of  the  dry  root ; the  Edinburgh 
ufes  in  its  place  the  acorus  verus,  or 
calamus  aronuuicus. 

GLYCYRRHIZiEra/Z/x-.-  C/y- 

cyrrbizte  Jiliquofe  vel  Gtruumicte  C. 
B.  Liquorice ; the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  IS  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  : that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad ; this  lad  being  gene- 
rally mouldy,  which  this  root 
is  very  apt  to  ^come,  unlefs  kept 
in  a dry  place.  The  powder  of 
liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often 
mingled  with  flower,  and  1 fear 
too  often  with  fubftances  not^uite 
fo  wholefome  ; the  beft  fort  is  of 
a brownifli  yellow  colour  (the 
fine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophiflicated)  and  of  a very  rich 
fweet  tafte,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almoft  the  only  fweet 
that  quenches  thirft ; whence  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipfvn. 
Galen  takes  notice,  that  it  was 
employed  in  this  intention  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  to  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Medicina  gymnajlica,  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a very  ufeful 
peftoral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gently 
detergent:  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  peftoral  fyrup, 
pedloral  troches,  the  compound 
lime  waters,  dcco€lion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  eledary,  and 
theriaca.  An  extrafl  is  direfled 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  fhops, 
but  this  preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad,  though  the 
foreign  extrafl  is  not  equal  to  fuch 
as  is  made  with  proper  care  among 
ourfelves. 
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GRAMINIS  CANINI  raJix  : 

Gr ami  nit  canini  nrvtnftt,  fwe  ^a- 
minis  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Qaick- 
grafs ; the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a fweet  rough- 
ilh  talle.  'i  hey  are  principally 
recommended  in  aperient  fpring 
drinks,  for  what  is  called  purify- 
ing and  fweetening  the  blood. 

GRAN  A PARADISI:  Car- 

Jamomum  tnajus  ftmini  piptrato  Geof- 
froii.  Gr:<ins  of  paradife ; a fruit, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  [£.] 

This  fruit  is  about  the  liste  of 
a hg,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained two  rows  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cardamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fideiably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  refpe£t  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  ; their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
fiilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  relin  extrud- 
ed by  fpiritof  wine. 

GRANATI  cortex;  FruOus 
Mali  punier  faiiv^  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
malicorium  \L.  £.  j 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ; 
but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
fuch  perfedion  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
mer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing tbirfl,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly.  The  rind  is  a ftrong 
aflringent,  and  asfuchis  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of. 

GRATIOLvE  folia;  Gratiolm 
centaurioidii  C.  B.  Hedge  hyf- 
fop  i the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  met  with, 


among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  dif- 
agreeable  tafte ; an  infuiion  of  a 
handful  of  them  when  freOi,  or 
a drachm  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  firongly  as  a cathartic. 
Kramer  reports  (Tentam.  botame. 
p.  18.)  that  he  has  found  the  root 
of  this  plant  a medicine  fimilar 
in  virtue  to  ipecacoanha. 

GUAIACI  lignum,  cortex,  gum- 
mi  ; Gumaci  Americam  prim  jruSu 
aeeris,  five  legitim  Brejn.  prodr. 
Guaiacnm,  a tree  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Spanim  Weft- 
Indies  ; Its  wood,  bark,  and  relin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [£.  £.] 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a clofe  compad  texture ; the  outer 
art  is  of  a yellow  colour,  the 
eart  of  a deep  blackifli  green, 
or  variegated  with  black,  green, 
pale  and  brown  colours  : the  bark 
IS  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark  greyifti  hue : both  have 
a lightly  aromatic,  bitterifli,  pun- 
gent tafte ; the  bark  is  fomewhat 
the  weakeft.  The  relin  (which 
exudes  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought  to 
ns  in  irregular  malTes,  ufually 
friable,  of  a dulky  greenilh,  and 
fometimes  of  a reddifli  call,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  : 
Its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a warm,  ftimulating  medicine  : 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifeera;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  difeharge  : hence  in  cutaneous 
drfedations,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  obflrudions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  where 
fluggifli  ferons  humours  abound, 
they  are  eminently  ufeful : rheu- 
matic and  other  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  by  them.  The  relin 
is  the  melt  adive  of  thefe  drugs ; 
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and  the  efficacy  of  the  others 
depends  upon  the  Quantity  of  this 
part  contained  in  them  : the  relin 
is  extraded  from  the  wood  in  part 
by  watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfeAly  by  fpiritnous  ones ; the 
watery  extrafl  of  this  wood,  kept 
in  the  (hops,  proves  not  only  lefs 
in  quantity, but  con/iderably  weak- 
er than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
laft  extrafl  is  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  native  refin,  and 
diffiers  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  being  purer.  The  gum, 
or  extrafls,  are  given  from  a few 
grainstoafcrupleorhalf  a drachm ; 
which  laA  dole  proves  for  the  moll 
part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  an  extrafl  of  the  wood  [£.] 
a folution  of  the  gum  in  redi- 
lied  fpirit  of  wine  [£..]  and  a 
folution  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.  fi!.] 
as  allb  an  empyrenmatic  oil  dif- 
tilled  from  the  wood.  The  wood 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
lime  water  [L>  £.]  and  in  the 
compound  tinflures  of  jalap  and 
fena  [£.j  of  which  it  incrcales  the 
purgative  virtue;  the  gum,  in  the 
aromatic  pills  [L.]  ecphraAic  pills 
[L.  E]  mercurial  and  ethiopic 
pills,  Edinburgh  theriaca  [£.J  and 
the  compound  oil  of  balfam  of 
Copaiba  [f..] 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI  ARABICUMt£.£  ] 

Gum  Arabic ; a concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  the  Egyptian  aca- 
cia tree.  This  is  brought  to  us 
from  Turkey,  in  fmall  irregular 
mafles  or  firings,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowiOi  colour.  The  true  gum 
Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops ; gum  fenega  or  fe- 
nica,  which  comes  from  the  coafts 
of  Guinea,  being  ufually  fold 
for  it : this  greatly  rcfembles 


the  other,  and  perhaps,  as  Dale 
conjeflures,  exudes  from  a tree 
of  the  fame  kind  : it  is  generally 
in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out- 
fide ; and  in  thefe  circumtlances 
poffibly  confills  the  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two;  although  the 
former  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 
finer  gum,  and  therefore  preferred 
for  medicine ; and  the  latter  the 
firongefi,  moll  fubfiantial,  and 
cheapen,  and  conTequently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  gummy  and  mu- 
cilaginous fubfiances  in  general ; 
it  is  given,  from  a fcrapte  to  two 
drachms,  in  hoarfenefies,  a thin 
acrimonious  fiate  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  inteftines  is  abraded.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  white  de- 
co£lion,  chalk  jnlep,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole,  fcordium, 
amber,  gum  tragacanth,  the  com- 
mon emulfion,  mithridate,  theria- 
ca, and  fome  of  the  troches. 

GUMMI  CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree  gum. 

T here  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing. Some  have  fuppofed  that 
all  the  gum  brought  to  us  from 
the  Eafi,  under  the  name  of 
Arabic,  is  no  other  than  the  gum 
of  cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees 
common  among  ourfelves.  This 
opinion  is  neverihelefs  erroneous  ; 
for  thefe  trees,  as  GeolFroy  ob- 
ferves,  do  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  gum  Arabic  is 
brought;  whilfi  the  acaciee  are 
very  common  there. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  vide  E- 

LEMI. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTH.(E 
[L.  £■  J The  gum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a thorny  bulh  growing  in  Crete, 
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Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a much  llronger  body  than 
e ither  of  the  foregoing,  and  does 
not  fo  perfeflly  dilTolve  in  water. 
A drachm  will  give  a pint  of  water 
the  coniiftence  of  a fyrup,  which 
a whole  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  is 
fcarce  fuiheient  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the 
other  gums.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,-  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powders  of 
cerufs  and  amber. 

GUTTA  GAMBA.videGAM- 
aociA. 

HAEMATITES  lapis  [L.  £.] 
Hematites,  or  bloodPtone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a dark  reddifh 
or  ycliowilh  colour:  it  is  found 
either  along  with  other  ores  of  iron, 
or  in  dilfinfl  mines  by  itfelf. 
VVith  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
we  conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofc  c.xperienced  from  ruft,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  not- 
withllandingtheextraordinary  opi- 
nion which  many,  even  of  the  late 
pra(flitioners,  have  entertained  of 
it ; as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  which  Geoffroy  fays  the 
hxmatites  dries  and  heals. 

HALICACABUM,  vidcALXE- 

K E N C I . 

HEDERaE  ARBOREaE  /o/ia, 

ItacCir,  eigummi  feure/ina:  Heder<r 
(tmmunts  majoris  Rail.  Ivy ; the 
leaves,  berries,  and  refin  called 
gum  heder.-e  [£.] 

This  isaclimbing  Ihrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
internally,  notwithHanding  they 
are  recommended  (in  the  Ephem. 
iMur.euriof.rii\.i\,  obf.  1 2o.)againil 


the  atrophy  of  children  : their  talle 
is  nauleous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex- 
ternally they  have  fometimes  been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewife  for 
keeping  ifliies  open.  The  berries 
were  foppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity: later  writers  have  recommends 
ed  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharroacs  ; and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a fudonfic.  It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than 
to  the  powder.  The  refin  was 
ranked  by  the  ancients  (if  their 
t5  ms-vi  was  the  fame  with 
our  gummi  hedera-J  among  the 
depilatories;  from  this  clafs,  which 
it  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 
fince  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
lutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which  it 
as  no  very  jull  one. 

HEDERaE  TERRESTRlS/o/;.,; 
Htdero'  terrtjiris  'vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ground-ivy  ; the  leaves  [£.] 
Ground-ivy  is  a low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  lhady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  ve- 
ryagreeablefmell;and  a quick,  bit- 
terilh,  warm  take.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent ; and  hence  Hands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  ohfirudlions  of  the  vifee- 
ra  : feme  have  had  a great  opinion 

of  it  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ul- 
cers of  the  internal  parts,  even  of 
the  lungs;  and  for  purifying  the 
blood.  It  is  cullomary  to  infufe 
the  dried  leaves  in  malt  liquors  ; 
a praflice  not  to  be  commended, 
though  it  readily  communicates 
its  virtue,  and  likewife  helps  to  fine 
them  down  : fcarce  any  other  herb 
has  this  effedl  more  remarkably 
than  ground-ivy. 

HELE- 
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HELENIUM,  vide  Esula 

CAMPANA. 

HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix: 
HelUbori  aibi  Jiore  fubviridi  C.  B. 
White  hellebore;  the  root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a naufeous,bitteri(h, acrid  tafie, 
burning  the  month  and  fauces : 
wounded  when  frelh,  it  emits  an 
extremelyacrimonious  juice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap- 
plied to  an  i/Tue,  occafions  vio- 
lent purging  : fnufied  up  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a ftrong,  and  not  always 
a fafe  fternutatory.  This  root, 
taken  internally,  afls  with  extreme 
violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to 
occaGonconvulfions,  and  other  ter- 
rible diforders.  The  ancients  fome- 
t.mes  employed  it  in  very  obftinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their 
lad  refource.  Modern  praAice 
Teems  to  have  aimed  entirely  re- 
jcAed  its  internal  ufe  ; though  I 
am  informed  that  Tome  have  lately 
ventured  upon  fo  large  a dofe  as  a 
fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
found  good  elTefls  from  it  after 
the  Itronger  antimonial  prepara- 
tions had  been  given  in  vain.  A 
tinflure  and  honey  of  it  are  kept  in 
the  (hops  [Z,.] 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix: 
KiUebori  nigri  flore  rofn  C.  B-  Black 
hellebore  ; the  roots  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
Audria,  and  Stiria:  the  carlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  December,  has  gained  it 
a place  in  our  gardens. 

In  Tome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfrequent- 


]y  produced  violent,  and  Tome- 
times  deleterious  efTefls : this  the 
Wirtemberg  college  particularly 
caution  againfl,  though  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which  it 
may  be  diflinguifhed,  or  even 
giving  the  preciTe  name  of  the 
lant.  It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
lack  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
Tetterwort,  fettlewort,  or  baflard 
hellebore  : the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diflinguifhed  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  IcTs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poiTonous  aconites  re- 
Temble  in  appearance  thoTe  of  the 
black  hellebore ; and  in  the  H reflasv 
colleZlions  we  find  Tome  inflances 
of  fatal  effeZlsoccafioned  by  miflak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter  : thcTe 
alTo  are  happily  diTcovcrable  by 
their  colour;  the  aamiium  being 
lighter  coloured  than  even  thepalell 
of  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green-flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  Tome 
meafure  deprived  the  fhops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  : but  the 
London  college  have  direfled  the 
darked  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
th  is  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  two 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  ii 
mod  apt  to  midake  for  this,  are 
didinguifhable  from  it  by  their 
colour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
dance  ; only  the  deeped  black  be- 
ing chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rejefled. 

The  tade  of  Hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obTerves,  is  fird  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  Tpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part : on  chewing  it 
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for  a few  minutes,  the  tongue 
feems  benumbed,  and  aftefled  with 
a kind  of  paralytic  ftupor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the  fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than  the  head  of  the  root  which 
they  iiTue  from.  Black  hellebore 
root,  taken  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a drachm,  proves  a (Irong  ca- 
thartic : and  as  fuch  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  maniacalj  and 
other  diforders,  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  a/ra  bilis ; 
in  which  cales,  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionly  of 
ufe,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
poflefled  of  any  fpecific  power, 
it  does  not  however  appear,  that 
our  black  hellebore  afts  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients ; whence  many  have  fuppof- 
ed  it  to  be  a different  plant : and 
indeed  the  dcfcriptions  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  their  helle- 
bore, do  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
forts  ufually  taken  notice  of  by 
modern  botanills.  Another  fpecies 
has  been  difeovered  in  the  eallern 
countries,  which  Tournefort  dif- 
tinguilhes  by  the  name  of  hellebo- 
rus  nigtr  orientalis,  tvnpli^imo  folio, 
€oult  praalto,  fore  furpurajcinte, 
and  fuppofes  to  be  (he  true  ancient 
hellebore,  from  its  growing  in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and 
jn  the  ifland  Anticyra,  celebrated 
of  old  for  the  produflion  of  this 
antimaniacal  drug;  he  relates, 
that  a fcruple  of  this  fort,  given 
for  a dofe,  occafioned  convul- 
fions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  look- 
ed upon  principally  asan  altcrativcj 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenu- 
ating vifeid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  difeharges, 
andopening  inveterate  obflruflions 
of  the  remoter  glands ; it  often 
proves  a very  powerful  emmena- 
gogue  in  plethoric  habits, wberefleel 
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is  ineffedual  or  improper.  Ancx- 
tra£l  made  from  this  root  with  wa- 
ter, is  one  of  the  mildelt,  and  for 
the  purpofesof  a eathartic , the  mod 
effeftual  preparation  of  it ; this 
operates  f^ufiiciently,  without  oc- 
cafioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pore  refin  is  accompanied  with.  A 
tinflure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit, 
contains  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
hellebore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  bed  preparations  of  it  when  de- 
figned  for  an  alterative : this  tinc- 
ture, and  the  extract,  are  kept  in 
the  (hops.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh makes  this  root  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  purging  cephalic  tinc- 
ture, and  compound  tinflure  of 
jalap ; and  its  extrad  in  the  purg- 
ing deobflruent  pills,  gamboge 
pills,  the  laxative  mercurial  pills, 
and  Rudius  pills,  or  the  compound 
cathartic  extrafl, 

HELXINE,  vide  Parieta- 

RIA. 

HEPATICiE  NOBILIS/o//a  r 

Ranunculi  iriJi-ntali  verni,  fore ftn^ 
plici  ctcruleo  Tourn  Noble  liver- 
wort ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  has  a place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  appearance  of  its  flow- 
ers. It  is  a cooling,  gently  re- 
flringent  herb;  and  hence  recom- 
mended in  a lax  date  of  the  fibres 
as  a corroborant. 

HEPATICA  TERRESTRIS, 
vide  Lichen. 

HERll/?£  V Pi]K.\S folia et fruSus; 
Solaiii  quailrifo'ii  h/udferi  C.  B. 
Herb  Paris,  truelove,  or  one-ber- 
ry ; the  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  isalow plant,  growingwild 
in  (hady  woods.  It  is  faid,  buton 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphar- 
mac  : Gefner  relates,  that  its  juice 
has  killed  poultry  ; and  its  froell 

and 
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and  tafte  manifellly  agree  with  except  chat  the is  fome- 
thofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs.  what  Aronger. 


HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
modaflil ; a root  brought  from 
I'urkey.  It  is  of  the  Oiape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a white  colour, 
compafl,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow- 
der ; of  a vifcous  fweetifli  taAe, 
with  a light  degree  of  acrimony. 

Hermodaftils  were  of  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a cathartic; 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the 
(hops  have  very  little  purgative  vir- 
tue; Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  efle^  at  all. 

HERNIARIiE  folia:  Polyeoni 
minoris  five  miUegranxmujorisglabrte 
C.  B.  Rupture-wort ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  herb,  growing 
wild  in  fandyand  gravellygrounds. 
It  is  a very  mild  rellringent,  and 
may,  in  (pme  degree,  be  fervice- 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from 
a weak  flaccid  Aace  of  the  vifccra : 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  moA 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to, 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

HIPPOGLOSSI  folia:  Rufd 
anguJlifoUi,  fru3u  folio  innafctatt 
Tourn.  Double  tongue  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  metwith  only  in  garden', 
where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu- 
rioficy.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers, 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
paias  till  the  late  emendation. 

HlPPOSELlNI,/rir  Smyrna,  fo 
Ha,  radix,  femen  : Hif(x)ftlini  Tfieo- 
phrajli,  'velSmyrnii  Diofeoridis,  C.  B. 
Alexanders ; the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [£  ] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
diflfering  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a large  tumid 
black  feed : it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua- 
iitiesit  agrees  with  u/>tusn(fmallage) 


HIRUNDINARIA,  videVin* 

CliTOXlCUM. 

HORDE  I femen:  Hordti  diflithi, 
^uod  fpica  hinas  ordints  haheat  Fhnit 
C.  B.  Common  barley  [L.  E."\ 
HORDEUM  GALLlCUiVl/ve 
MUNDATUM.  French  b.irley, 
or  the  common  barley  freed  from 
the  Aiell. 

HORDEUM  PERLAl  UM  dic- 
tum [Z,.]  Pearl  barley;  prepared  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind- 
ing the  Aielird  barley  into  little 
round  granules,  which  appear  of 
a kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  flates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats; 
among  the  ancients,  decoflions  of 
it  wece  the  principal  aliment,  an.t 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  direft  a decoZlion 
of  pearl  barley  ; and  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pero- 
ral decofiion. 

HORMINl  SATIVI, /«  Sda- 

rccc,  folia,  femm  : Hormini  fclartte 
didi  C.B. Garden  clary;  the  leaves 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Ihefe  have  a warm,  bitterilh 
pungent  taAe  ; and  a Aroog,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell  : the  touch 
difeovers  in  the  leaves  a largequan- 
tityof  glutinousorrefinous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommend- 
ed in  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  fe- 
male weaknefles,  in  hyAeric  dif- 
orders, and  in  flatulent  colics. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Tegu- 
la  vel  ardefia  Hjhtmicn  [£.]  iiifli 
Aatc. 

This  a blackilh  foflile  Aone 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  feems  to 
conAA  of  an  argillaceous  or  bolar 

earth. 
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earth,  (lightly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  and  iron ; and  may  be  pre- 
futned  to  polTefs  in  a low  degree 
the  virtues  of  the  other  ferugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS.  vide  Ar- 

Cf.NTUM  VIVOM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 
Lapathum. 

HYOSCYAMI  fJin  : Hyofejami 
a'hi  miijoris  "vtl  terlii  Diofeoridis  et 
^uarii  Plinii  C-  B.  White  henbane; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI 
Hyofeyami  •vulgnris  md  nigri  C.  B. 
'1  he  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane ; the  leaves. 

'1  hefeplantsftand  recommended 
for  fundry  external  purpoics,  and 
by  fome  likewife  internally  againd 
dyfentiies  and  haemorrhages  ; but 
thefe  are  fo  many  examples  of  their 
pernicious  effe^s,  that  common 
practice  has  very  defervedly  re- 
jefted  them.  They  are  llrong  and 
virulent  narcotics,  greatly  diforder 
the  fenfes,  occafioning  deliria  and 
madnefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long 
duration.  Haller  tells  us  of  one 
who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the 
phyfic  garden,  the  napelli,  apocy- 
na,  bella  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  madcred  by  this;  that 
after  its  common  cfFefts  as  a narco- 
tic had  abated,  a paraly  fis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ; and  that  Boer- 
haavc  had  his  fenl^s  difordered  by 
only  making  a plafler  from  this 
plant.  T here  arc  other  examples 
alfo,  though  from  Icfs  unexcep- 
tionable authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

HYPERICI  folia,  fores,  femen  : 
IljUiUi  vulgaris,  C,  B,  St.  John’s 


wort;  the  leaves,  dowers  [L.  £.] 
and  feeds  [f.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through- 
out England.  Its  ta(le  is  rough 
and  bitterilh  ; the  fmell  difagtee- 
able.  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a.corroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary  ; but  more  par- 
ticularly in  hyderical  and  mania- 
cal diforders  : it  has  been  reckoned 
of  fuch  edicacy  in  thefe  lad,  as  to 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
fuga  damonum.  It  is  obfcrvable, 
that  the  Howery  tops  tinge  exprefs- 
ed  oils  of  a red  colour  (which  very 
few  vegetable  fubdances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a blood  red  to 
reflihed  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  (hops  [Z..J 

HYPOCISTIDIS  fuccus  iafpifa- 
tas : Hypocifidis  fub  ciflo  C.  B. 
Juice  of  hypocidis  [Z,.  £.] 

Hypocidis  is  a flelhy  produflion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  dilTcrent  kinds 
of  cidi.  Its  inTpiffated  juice  is  an 
adringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but 
fomewhat  dronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of 
the  old  compofitions,  viz.  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [£.] 

HYSSOPiyi/ta  .•  Hyffopi  oficina- 
rum,  aeruleer  fnse  fpicatte  C.  B. 
Hy(Top;  the  leaves  [£.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  by  flop  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent tade.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  humoral 
adhmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  bread  and  lungs  ; 
and  faid  to  notably  promote  expec- 
toration. A Ample  water  is  pre- 
pared from  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 
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J ACOB>E/E  fvlia : JacohiTtf 

dgaris  Irtciniatit  C.  li.  Ragwort, 
or  irggrum  : the  leaves. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  Tides,  and  unculti- 
vated places.  Its  tallc  is  rough! (h, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant : it  Hands  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Simon  Paulli  againll 
dyfenteries ; but  its  forbidding 
tafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
practice. 

JAL.APIUM  [L.  E.]  Jalap. 

Jalap  is  the  rout  of  an  A merican 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
traoTverfe  dices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  (hould  be  chofen  as  are  mod 
compafl,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co- 
loured, and  abound  mod  with 
black  circular  drix.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  laid  to  be  Tome- 
times  mixed  with  thoTe  of  jalap  : 
thefe  may  be  eaTily  didinguilhed 
by  their  whiter  colour,  and  leTs 
compafl  texture.  This  root  has 
no  Tmell,  and  very  little  tade  upon 
the  tongue  ; but  when  Twallowed, 
it  affefts  the  throat  with  a fenfe  of 
heat,  and  occaTions  a plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  Taliva. 

Jalap  in  Tubdance,  taken  in  a 
dole  of  about  half  a drachm  (leTs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
dancesof  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  cdeflual,  and  in  general  a TaTe 
purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  feldom  occaTioning  nauTea 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac- 
company the  other  drong  cathar- 
tics. In  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
ments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good:  but  rarely  takes  due 
effefl  as  a purge.  An  extra£l  made 
bywater  purges  almofl  univerTally, 
bat  weakly ; and  at  the  Tame  time, 
has  a conTiderableelFefl  by  urine: 
the  root  remaining  after  this  pro- 


ceTs,  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
rcfin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
occaTions  moll  violent  gripings, 
and  other  terrible  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic : tritu- 
rated with  Tugar,  or  with  almonds 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or 
didblved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
Tyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dole,  without  occaTioning 
much  diforder  : the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  Teparation 
ot  the  rcTin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
traft,  which  has  no  effedl  as  a ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are  .an  extrafl  made  with  water  and 
fpirit  [L.  E.]  a refin  [E.]  a Timpic 
tindlure  [£,.  E.]  and  a compound 
tindure  [ff.J  The  extrad  is  the 
bafis  of  one  of  the  purgative  pills 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againil  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children,  and  affures  u', 
that  it  will  dellroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  praditioner  was  proba- 
bly deceived:  children,  whofc 

veffels  arc  lax,  and  the  food  Toft 
and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines,  asGeoffroy  obferves, 
better  than  adults. 

JAPON’ICA  TERRA  five  cate- 
chu [/..  ¥.  ] Japan  earth,  improper- 
ly fo  ealleo  ; being  neither  an  earth, 
nor  the  produce  of  Japan;  but  an 
infpiffated  vegetablejuice,  prepared 
in  the  Eall-Indies  from  the  fruit, as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulvcrable,  outwardly 
of  a reddilh  colour,  inwardiv  of  a 
ihiningdark  brown,  almofl  black, 
with  feme  cad  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water, and  al- 
mofl totally  in  redified  fpirit : as 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  Tandy  matter  is 
left  by  both  thefe  menflrua.  Thit 

medi- 
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meilicine  is  a mild  aftringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
tatie  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moll  other  fubftances  of  this  clafsi 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fweetiflinefs  in  the  mouth. 
The  troches  and  tinflure,  kept  in 
the  fhops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  it.  It  gives  name  to  an 
oincinal  confedion  [£.]  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  amber,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [/..] 

J.'^SMINI  floret:  'Jafmini  vul- 
gaiiorit  flore  dbo  C.  B.  Jafmine  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a llrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moll  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable  : exprefled  oils 
cxtrafl  their  fragrance  by  infufion ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  dillillation,  but  no  eflential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them;  the  dillilled  water,  kept  for 
a little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
praflicecxpefls  not  any  from  them, 
notwithllanding  they  have  been  re- 
commended forpromotingdelivery, 
curiugulcejationsof  the  uterus,  &c. 

IRbRIDISyi/zu ; Lepiiiii  frrami- 
nro  ftiho /rvi  iheridis  Tourn.  Sciatica 
ciclics;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  gar- 
dens; in  talle,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naflur- 
liuiu.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applica- 
tions agaioll  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  Englilh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [£  ] Fifli- 
g'ue,  or  iling-glafs. 


This  is  a folid  glutinous  fubflance, 
obtained  from  a large  kind  of  iilh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufeovy. 
The  (kin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decoflion  infpilTated  to  a proper 
confidence,  and  then  poured  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes;  thefe  are 
eitherfariherexficcatedtill  perfefl- 
ly  dry,  or  cut  whild  foft  into  dices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent, or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfelhoe,  and  o- 
ther  drapes.  This  glue  is  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a thin  acrimonious  date  oi  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages  ; 
regard  being  had  to  their  diderent 
difpofition  to  putrefcence. 

IMPERATORIiE,/eud%f/?rmr- 

tite  radix  : Im per  at  or  i O'  majoris 
Maderwort;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fjperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant ; its  tade  bit- 
teridr,  warm,  and  pungent,  glow- 
ing in  the  mouth  for  a long  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  I'his 
Ample,  though  undoubtedly  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  is  not  regarded  in 
the  prefent  praflice  : it  is  fcarcely 
ever  direded  in  extemporaneous 
prefeription,  and  the  only  officinal 
compofition  it  has  a place  in,  is  th« 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Its  flavour  is  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
dronger. 

IPECACOANHA  [L.  £.]  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanifh 
Wed-Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  : but  the  eye 
didinguiOies  three,  afh  coloured  or 
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grey,  brown,  and  white. ' The  afli 
coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacoanba 
of  the  (hops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  Ihort  pieces,  full  of  wrink- 
les, and  deep  circular  filTures, 
Quite  down  to  a fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  i n the  middle  of  each 
piece : the  cortical  part  is  compa£l, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinons 
upon  breaking  : it  has  very  little 
fmell ; the  talle  is  bicterilh  and 
fubacn'd,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a brown  or  blackilh  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within  ; this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  IS  woody,  has  no  wrinkles, 
and  no  perceptible  bitternefs  in 
tafie.Thefirll  (ort  (the  a(h  coloured 
or  grey  ipecacoamha)  is  that  ufually 
referred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
town  has  been  fometimes  obferv- 
ed,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  eSefls.  The  white, 
though  taken  in  a large  one,  has 
fcarceany  effe£l  at  all ; Mr.  Geof- 
froy  calls  this  fort  bafiard  ipeca- 
coanha,  and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  'I'o 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecaco- 
anha  belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  Geoffroy,  Neumann, 
Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a kind  of  apo- 
cynum  (dogs  bane)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  over  inftead  of  it : 
and  iuftances  are  given  of  ill  confe- 
quences  following  from  the  ufe  of 
thefe  roots : if  the  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  the  afh  co- 
lour, brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles, 
and  bitierilh  talle,  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  all  millakes  of  this  kind 
may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacoanha  was  firll  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 


lilhed  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.  introduced  it  into 
praffice.  This  root  is  one  of  the 
milded  and  fafell  emetics  we  are 
acquainted  with  ; and  has  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  that  if  it  (hould 
not  operate  by  vomit,  it  palTes  off* 
by  the  other  emunflories.  It  was 
firft  introduced  among  ns  with  the 
charafler  of  an  almod  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes ; as  alfo  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  obflruflions 
of  long  (landing  : nor  has  it  loll 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  In 
dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always  pro- 
duces happy  eflefls,  and  often  per- 
forms a cure  in  a very  Ihort  fpace 
of  time.  In  other  (tuxes  of  the 
belly,  in  beginningdyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a tainted 
air,  it  has  not  been  found  equally 
fuccefsful : in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  continue  the  u(e  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in 
fubllances,  it  as  efledlual,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it : the  pure  refin  afls  as 
a llrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of 
little  fervice  in  dyfenteries ; whilll 
an  extrafl  prepared  with  water  is 
almoll  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  ef(edl  as  an  emetic. 
Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  the  chiefvirtue  of  ipecacoanha 
in  dyfenteries  depends  upon  its 
gummy  fubftance,  which  lining  the 
intellines  with  a foft  mucilage, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  oconfions  their  exulcera- 
tions to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  : 
and  that  the  refinous  part  in  which 
the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  re- 
quired. 
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required,  where  the  morbific  mar- 
ters  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines.  But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous, 
or  gummy  parts,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  allifted 
by  a boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along  with  th6 
gummy  matter:  if  the  ipecacu- 
anha remaining  after  the  adion  of 
water  be  digelled  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin 
as  at  firll : fo  that  the  aqueous  ex- 
trafl  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  lefs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
cffeft,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  vir- 
tues of  ipecacuanha,  in  this  dif- 
order,  depends  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmofl  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
healthful  perfons,  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  fiool.  in  dyfenteries,  the  Ikin 
is  for  the  mod  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obfirufled : the 
common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  with- 
out effefl  through  the  inteftinal 
canal : but  ipecacuanha,  if  the  pa- 
tient, after  a puke  or  two,  be  co- 
vered up  warm,  brings  on  a plen- 
tiful fweat.  After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for  fbme  time  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a relapfe : for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a few  grains,  divided  into 
fcveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be 
exhibited  every  day ; by  this  means 
the  cure  is  cffcfluaily  ellablifhed. 
And  indeed  fmall  dofes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
effeds  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
than  larger  ones.  Gcoffroy  in- 
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forms  us,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  he  has  obferved  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  to  ad  as  effedually 
as  a fcruple  or  two ; and  there- 
fore confines  the  dofes  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains : it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fulEciently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a tindure  made  in  wine 
[£.£.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  ra- 
dix : Iritiis  Florentin<e  alb<e  C.  B. 

Florentine  orris  ; the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURl'UREE  NOS- 
TRATIS  radix  : Iridis  ’vulgarii 
Germanicie  Jive  fyhejiris  C B. 
Flower-de-luce  ; the  root  [£.] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant : feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafle; 
and  taken  into  the  body,  prove 
flrongly  cathartic  ; and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  orfour  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yetftill  retain  a fomewhat  pungent, 
bitterifh  lalle  : their  fmell  in  this 
flatc  is  of  the  aromatic  kind;  thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets : hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors  : the  (hops  employ 
it  in  the  white  pedoral  troches 
[£.£.]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [£.]  pedoral  decodion, 
and  pedoral  oxymel  [£.] 

IVA  ARTHRITICA,  vide 

Ch  AM  APITVS. 

JUGLANDIS  cortex  et  fruSus, 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  Ihell. 

The  kernal  of  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds : the  (hell  is 
aflringent ; 
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afiringent ; but  neither  of  them 
are  at  prelent  employed  in  em* 
dicine. 

JUJUBE,  Jujubes ; a half- 
dried  fruit  brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a pleafant  fweet 
talle.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonous  Hate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  Oiarp  deflux- 
ions ; and  in  heat  of  urine  : but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us, 
a flranger  to  medicinal  pradice, 
and  to  the  /hops. 

J UNCUS  ODORATUS  : Jun- 

tut  etioratui  ft<vt  artmaticus  C.  B. 
Sweet  rulh,  or  camels  hay  [L.] 

This  V is  St  dry  fmooth  Italic, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a foot  long. 
The  (talk,  in  lhape  and  colour, 
fbmewhat  refembles  a barley  draw ; 
it  is  full  of  a fungous  pith,  like 
thofe  of  our  common  rulhes : the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  flalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed  : the  flowers 
are  of  a carnation  colour,  flriped 
with  a lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfedion,  has 
a hot  bitterilh,  not  unpleafant, 
aromatic  talle ; and  a very  fra- 
grant fmeli  ; by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Dillilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a confiderable  quantity  of 
eflential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
nfed  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  ob- 
llrudions  of  the  vifeera,  &c.  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarce  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  cheriaca. 

JUNIPERI  iarfrT,  lignum,  gum- 
mi  : “Junigtri  <vulgarit  fruticofie 

C.  B.  Juniper  ; the  berries  [L.  C.] 
wood,  and  the  refin  (improperly 
called  gum)  which  exudes  from  it 
in  the  warmer  climates  [£.] 
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This  is  an  evergreen  Ihrub, 
growing  upon  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe : 
uie  wood  and  refin  are  not  at 
prefent  made  ufe  of  for  medici- 
nal purpofes : the  berries  ate 

brought  from  Holland,  where  this 
Ihrub  is  very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a llrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmeli ; and  a 
warm,  pungent  fweet  talle,  which, 
if  they  arc  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a bitterilh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ; the 
fweet  in  the  juice  ; the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubllance  of  the  pulp, 
and  dillinguilhable  even  by  the 
eye  ; and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  : 
the  frelh  berries  yield,  on  c'xpref- 
fion,  a rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ; if  previoully 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bkter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  car- 
minatives and  flomachics : for 
thefe  purpofes,  a fpirituous  water 
[Z/.]  and  eflential  oil  dillilled  from 
them  [£.£.]  are  kept  in  the  Ihops: 
they  dre  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadilh  water,  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tinflure  of  fena  [£.] 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.]  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  dillil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  pafled  through  a 
flrainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confidence  of  a rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil  , or  berry  itfelf : 
Hoflman  isexprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on, and  lltongly  recommends  it 
in  debility  of  the  llomach  and  in- 
tellines,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjefl  to  thefe  diforders,  or  la- 
bour under  a difliculty  with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion  : this  rob 
is  of  a dark,  brownilh  yellow 
colour,  a balfamic  fweet  talle, 

with 
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with  a little  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  Icfs,  according  as  the  feeds  in 
the”  berry  have  &en  more  or  Itfs 
bruifed. 

/ 

KALI  folia  : Kali  major ii  eochle- 
ato  femine  C,  GlaJTwort ; its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
<inertt  clavtllati,  or  potafli  [£.] 
which  ufcd  formerly  to  be  pre* 
pared  from  this  plant  only,  but 
now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in- 
differently (fee  the  article  Cine- 
«Es  Russici,')  Several  forts  of 
tbefe  falts,  difiering  in  degree  of 
purity  and  (Irength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops  of  the  dry-falter : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  or  druggift. 

KERMES  [L  £.]  a round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  France)  adhering 
to  the  oranches  of  the  ihx  acuUata 
tocciglanJifera  C.  B. 

'1  nefe  grains  appear,  when 
freOi.  fulloffmall,  reddilh  ZTVula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  exprclTion,  they 
yield  a red  juice,  of  a bitterifh, 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  taflc, 
and  a~not  unpleafant  fmell : this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine- 
gar before  exiiccation  : this  pre- 
vents the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  ab 
ready  hatched ; otherwife,  they 
change  into  a winged  infe£l,  leav- 
ing the  grain  an  empty  hulk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a medi- 
cine, is  a grateful,  very  mild  rc- 
ftringent,  and  corroborant  In  this 
light  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks : the  Arabians  added  a cor- 
dial virtue  ; European  writers  alfo 
have  in  general  recommended  it 


for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
againll  palpitations  of  the  heart : 
but  more  particularly  for  promot* 
ing  birth,  and  preventing  abor- 
tion. I have  known,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofed  of  kermet,  gtrmin. 
ovor.  txjiccat.  and  conftSio  de  hy, 
acintho  (a  compofition,  containing 
fome  vegetableaftringeots  and  aro- 
matics, together  with  gold  and 
lilver  leaf,  four  precious  Hones, 
andotheringredientsoflefs  value :) 
three  of  thefe  pills  mud  be  taken 
for  the  lirA  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours  ; after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  laft 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.  Notwithftanding  this 
alTertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are 
to  be  much  depended  on.  The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confeflion,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com- 
polition. 

LABDANUM  [L.E.] 

This  is  a refinous  fubflance  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  cijlus 
loilanifcra  cretica  fort  purfurt* 
Tourn-  This  relin  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  colleAed  from  the 
beards  of  goats,  who  bronzed 
the  leaves  of  theciftus : at  prefent, 
a kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  Araps 
or  thongs  of  Ikins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fo 
as  to  take  up  the  un£luou$  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  feraped  olF 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it ; the  duA,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice : the  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
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it  a certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fliops  two  forts  arc  met  with  ; 
the  beft  (which  is  very  rare^  is  in 
dark  coloured,  almolt  black  maf- 
fes,  of  the  confillence  of  a foft 
plaller,  which  grows  flill  fofter 
upon  being  handled  ; of  a very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a light 
pungent  bitterilh  tade  : the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured, 
in  long  rolls  coiled  up;  this  is  of 
a much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft, 
and  has  a large  admixture  of  a fine 
fand,  which,  in  the  labdanum  ex- 
amined by  the  French  academy, 
made  up  three-fourths  of  the  mafs. 
Retflified  fpirit  of  wine  almofi  en- 
tirely diliblves  pure  labdanum, 
leaving  only  a fmall  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  tafte 
or  fmell ; and  hence  this  refin  may 
be  thus  excellently  purified  for  in- 
ternal purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  (lomachic  and 
cephalic  plafters  of  the  (hops. 


LAC  [F.)  Milk. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  quality  and 
ufe  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor  are 
in  general  well  known  : we  fliall 
therefore,  in  this  place,  only  give 
an  account  of  fo.me  experiments, 
pointing  out  the  alterations  it  un- 
^ dergoes  from  diHercnt  admixtures. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drachms. 


and  the  difference  in  quality  of  the 
milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with  ‘ 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly-. 
beat  waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  fiilts ; but  not 
with  oils  expreffed  or  dillillcd. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it ; as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine : the  curd 
made  by  acids  is  in  part  refulved 
again  by  alkaline  liquors  ; as  that 
made  by  alkalies  likewife  is  by 
acids.  Neutral  falts,  nitre  in  par- 
ticular, preferve  it  from  co,igulat- 
ing  fpontaneoufly  ; and  likewife 
render  it  lefs  eaCly  coagulablc  by 
acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fwceteft 
of  tbefe  liquor.s,  and  that  ofaffes 
next  to  it : this  lall  is  the  moli  di- 
lute of  them  all  : on  fuffering  it 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the 
curd  fcarce  amounted  to  two 
drachms  from  twelve  ounces,  whilll 
that  of  cows  milk  was  five  times 
as  much  : the  coagulum  of  aflcs 
milk,  even  when  made  by  acids, 
forms  only  into  fine  light  flakes, 
which  fwim  in  the  feruni  ; that  of 
goats  milk  concretes  into  more 
compadl  inaffes,  which  fink. 


From  which  water  extrafleda  fwee  t 
• falincfubflance.amouniiugjwhen 
cxficcatcd,  to 

drachms. 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Aflcs  milk 


■3 

I2i 

« 

8 


6 

6 


The  faline  fubflance  obt.sined  lefs  fweet ; that  of  cow;  milk,  the 
from  afies  milk  was  white,  and  Icafl  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  tliere- 
fwcet  as  fugar;  tliofe  of  the  others  • fore,  that  affes  milk  contains  mote 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confidcrably  fenun,  and  much  more  of  a fac- 
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charine  faline  matter,  than  thofe 
of  cows  and  goats  ; and  that  the 
two  latter  abound  moll  with  unc- 
tuous grofs  matter : hence  thele  are 
found  to  be  moll  nutritious,  whilll 
the  lirll  proves  moll  eil'eblual  as  an 
aperient  and  detergent 

Thciiifpiflatedrcfiduumcfmilk, 
digelled  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  walled  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tallc,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral, and  il  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic, and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obftrufli- 
ons  of  the  vifeera. 

There  are  confiderable  differ- 
ences in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal, according  to  its  different  ali- 
ment. Diofeorides  relates,  that  the 
milkof goats,  who  feedonthefcam- 
mony  plant  and  fpurges,  proved  ca- 
thartic: and  examples  are  given  in 
the  Afta  Haffnienlia  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal  having  eaten  worm- 
wood. It  is  a common  obfervation, 
that  cathartics  and  fpiriiuous  li- 
quors given  to  a nurfe,  affeft  the 
child  : and  that  the  milk  of  animals 
feeding  on  green  herbs,  is  much 
more  dilute  than  when  they  are  fed 
with  dry  ones.  Hoffman,  from 
whom  moll  of  the  foregoing  obferv- 
ations  are  taken,  carries  this  point 
fo  far,  as  to  dire£l  the  animal  to  he 
dieted  according  to  the  difeafe 
which  its  milk  is  to  be  drank  for. 

L.\CCA,g  :immi  Lac, 

improperly  called  gum  lac. 

This  is  a fort  of  wax  of  a red 
colour,  collcvled  in  the  Eafl-ln- 
dies,  by  ceitain  infeifls,  and  de- 
pofitcd  on  flicks  fallened  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  earth.  It  is  brought 
over,  either  adhering  to  the  dicks, 
or  in  fmall  tranfparent  grains,  or 


in  femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes:  the 
lirll  is  called  dick  lac,  the  fecund 
fedd  lac,  and  the  third  (hell  lac. 
On  breaking  a piece  of  dick  lac, 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 
like  the  honeycomb,  with  fmall 
corpufcles  of  a deep  red  colour 
lodged  in  them ; thefe  are  the 
young  infeflr,  and  to  thefe  the  lac 
owes  its  tinclure  ; for  when  freed 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilute. 
The  (hell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do 
not  exhibit  any  infebls  or  cellular 
appearance  upon  breaking, are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other  : the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  dick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts  ; and 
the  (hell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.  The  flick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort, 
and  ought  alone  to  be  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes.  This  con- 
crete is  of  great  edeem  in  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  for  laxity,  and 
fponginefs  of  the  gums,  proceeding 
from  cold,  or  a fcorbutic  habit : 
for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a little 
alum,  which  promotes  its  folution : 
or  a tinilure  is  made  from  it  with 
teflified  fpirit.  This  tinflure  is 
recommended  alfo  internally  in  the 
fluor  albus  and  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  diforders  : it  has  a grate- 
ful fmell,  and  a not  onplcafant, 
bicterilh,  adringent  tade:  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  a tinc- 
ture is  dirc£led  to  be  made  with 
fpirit  of  fcurvy.grafs.  The  princi- 
pal ufe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  certain 
mechanic  arts  as  a colouring  drug, 
and  for  making  fcaling  wax. 

LACTUC.^  folia,  femen  ; Lae- 
tuar  fativa-  C.  B.  Garden  lettuce ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
tuces are  very  wholefomc,  emol- 
lient, cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  of 
digedion,  and  fomewhat  loofcning 
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the  belly.  Moll  wticers  fuppofe 
that  [hey  have  a narcotic  quality  ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they 
contribute  to  procuie  relt ; this 
they  edefl  by  abating  heat,  and  re- 
laxing the  fibres.  The  feeds  are 
in  the  ^number  of  the  four  Icffer 
cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
tuce, not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the 
foregoing;  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  llrong  foporihe  fmell ; it  is 
called  by  Morifon,  laQuca  fylvef- 
trii  ofiii  oJore  •utbtmenti  fofxiriftro  et 
<vinfo.  The  upper  leaves  of  this 
are  jagged  about  the  edges,  the 
lower  ones  not.  All  the  leaves  of 
the  other  wild  fort  are  very  deeply 
jagged:  hence  this  is  by  the  fame 
author  dillinguilhed  by  the  name 
laduca  fylvtjlris  laciniata. 

LAMII  ALBI  foUat  flares  : La- 
mii  albi  ston  fertentis  folio  ablongo 
C.  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle : the  leaves  [£.]  and  flow- 
eis  [/,.  £.] 

'1  his  grows  wild  in  hedges ; and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowets  have  been  particularly  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  fluors.  and  other 
female  wcakneffes,  asalfoin  difor- 
ders  of  the  lungs  ; but  they  appear 
to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM.Dock;  the  roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  moil  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  promifcuoufly ; though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
phyficians  in  preference  to  the 
others : thefe  are 

OXYLAPATHUM  : La/>atbum 
folio  acuto  piano  C.  B The  dock 
with  long,  narrow,  fharp- pointed 
leaves,  not  curled  up  alout  the 
edges  [£.] 


HYDROLAPATHUM,>oe^er- 

ba  Briiannica  : Lapathum  a</iMtieum 
folio  cubitalt  C B.  The  great  wa- 
ter dock  (£;] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fome- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de- 
coAions  for  removing  a coflive  ha- 
bit. The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutane- 
ous diforders,  both  exhibited  inter- 
nally, and  applied  externally  in 
ointments, cataplafms,  and  fomen- 
tations. Muntingius  publifhcd  a 
treatife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 
1681,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock 
IS  the  berha  Briiannica  of  the  an- 
cients: and  indeed  the  defeription 
which  Diofeorides  gives  of  the  lat- 
ter, does  not  ill  agree  to  the  for- 
mer. This  author  therefore  attri- 
butes to  the  hydrolapathum  all  the 
virtues  aferibed  of  old  to  the  Bri- 
tannica,  particularly  recommending 
it  in  the  feurvy  and  all  its  fymp- 
toms  Where  this  diforder  is  of  ve- 
ry long  (landing,  fo  as  not  to  yield 
to  the  hydrolapathum  alone,  he  di- 
rects a compofitiun,  by  the  ufe  of 
which,  he  fays,  even  the  venereal 
lues  will,  in  a Ihort  time,  be  ef- 
fedually  cured.  Six  ounces  of  the 
roots  of  the  water  dock,  with  two 
offaffron;  andofmace,  cinnatmon, 
gentian  root,  liquorice  root,  and 
black  pepper,  each  three  ounces, 
(or,  where  the  pepper  is  improper, 
fix  ounces  of  liquorice)  are  to  be 
reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
put  into  a mixture  of  two  gallons 
of  wine,  with  half  a gallon  of 
Arong  vinegar,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs ; and  the  whole  digcA- 
ed,  witn  a moderate  warmth,  for 
three  days,  in  a glazed  veAel,  clofe 
Aopt:  from  three  to  fix  ounces  of 
this  liquor  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning  on  an  empty  Aomach,  for 
fourteen  cr  twenty  days,  or  longer. 
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LAPATHUM  UNCTUO- 
SUM,  vide  Bon  us  Hen  ricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  H^.VIATITES,  LA- 
ZULI; vide  BtzOAR,  Calami- 

NARIS)  &C. 

LAPPA  MAJOR,  vide  Bar- 

DANA  MAJOR. 

LAVENDUL/E/or« ; Laven- 

{tulit  anguj^ifolia  C-  B.  ConilDOn, 
or  narrow  leaved”  lavender,  or 
fpike  ; the  flowers  \L.\ 

LAVENDUI  N.fues:  L/men- 
Jtilif  latifalice  C.  B-  Greater,  or 
broad- leaved  lavender;  the  flow- 
ers ; E.] 

Thcfe  plants  have  a fragrant 
fmell,  to  moll  people  agreeable  ; 
and  a warm,  pungent,  bittcriih 
tafle  : the  bro.-.d- leaved  fort  is  the 
(Irongefl  in  both  refpedls, and  yields 
in  difiillation  thrice  as  much  elTen- 
tial  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpccifically  heavier  ; 
hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  made  ufe  of  for 
the  dilliliation  of  what  is  called  oil 
of  fpike.  I he  narrow-leaved  is 
the  fort  commonly  met  w ith  in  our 
gardens, and  therefore  alonediicdl- 
cd  by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a warm  llimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ; and  in  general  in  all 
diforcers  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
fluggilhiiefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fomctimcs  alfo  ufed  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  dirtilled  oil  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  dcitrojing  the  f>€duu!i 
iiiguinalis,  and  Other  cutaneous  in- 
fetls : if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 


in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied 
at  night  to  the  parts  infetted  by  in- 
fers, they  will  certainly,  fays 
Geoffiroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  lavender,  are  ^e  elfential 
oil,  a fpirit  [L.  £.]  and  a conferee 
[Z..] : the  flowers  in  fubllance  arean 
ingredient  in  thellcrnutatory  pow- 
der  [L.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
baUam  and  cephalic  plallcr  [£.] 

L.AUREOI  .JE  folia,  baccig:  Lau- 
reoldf  femp/r  virentis  fore  <viridi,  yiri- 
buf dam  lata eohe  marts  C.  B.  Spurge- 
laurel  ; the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a fmall  fhrub,  growing 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods.  '1  be 
leaves  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  flalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hot  tafle,  which  lafl 
for  a long  time,  burning  andintlam- 
ing  the  mouth  and  fauces.  'I'aken 
internally  they  operate  with  great 
violence  by  ilool,  and  fometimes 
by  vomit ; fo  as  fcarcc  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  be 
previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

L.AURI/tf/rVj,  hncc<t:  Laari  =vkl- 
gnris  C.  B.  The  bay  tree;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  E ] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streights, though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
'1  hey  have  a moderately  flrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm,  bitterilh, 
pungent  tafle;  the  berries  arc 
iironger  in  both  refpefts  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  dilliliation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  eflen- 
tial  oil ; they  yield  alfo  an  almcll 
infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confe- 
qucnceof  w hich  they  prove  unftu- 
ous  in  the  mouth.  Thefe  limples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
tention againil  flatulent  colics ; and 
iikewife  in  hyflcricai  diforders. 

Their 
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Tr.eir  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  in  glyllers,  and  fome 
external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  our  common  fomentation  : 
* and  the  berries,  the  plaller  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin  ; they  alfo  give 
name  to  an  eledtary,  which  is  little 
othervvife  ufed  than  in  glyllers. 

LAZULI /rrp/i ; [ £. ] -a  com padt 
ponderous  foffil,  of  an  opake  blue 
colour,  met  with  in  the  eallcrn 
countries,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  a llrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pradtice. 

LEN’TIS  VULGARIS  /■«,„.• 
lentis  vulgaris  Jer.-ine  fubrufa  C.  B. 
Lentile  ; the  feed. 

This  is  a llrong,  datulcnt  food, 
very  hard  cf  digeftion  : it  is  ne- 
ver, at  lead  with  us,  ufed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofe. 

LESTISCUS:  Lent  feus  l erus 
ex  infula  C/iio,  cortire  etfoliit  fufeis 
Comtue'.in.  The  lentifc,  or  maltich 
tree;  the  wood  [/;.] 

'Ilhis  tree  cr  Ihtub  is  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  alh 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, of 
a rough,  fomewhat  pungent  talle, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  faint 
Imell  ; the  fnialler  tough  Iprigs  are 
both  in  tadeand  fmell  the  llrongetl. 
This  wood  is  accounted  a mild  bal- 
famic  rellringent ; adecodlion  of  it 
is,  in  theCerman  ephemcrides,  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  vegetable 
aitrum  potahile,  and  llrongly  recom- 
mended in  catarrhs,  naufea:,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  ilomach  ; for 
flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifee- 
ra  in  general,  and  promoting  the 
urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree,  which  in  the 
ifland  Chio  affords  the  relln,  call- 


ed mallich.  See  the  article  .VIas- 

TtCHE. 

TEPID II  fal-a : LepiJii  latifalii 
C.  B.  Common  broad  diiander, 
pepperwort,  or  poor  man’s  pepper ; 
the  leaves  [A'.] 

This  plant  is  fometlmes  found 
wild  by  the  I'.des  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moilf  places.  The  leaves 
have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 
talle,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that 
of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooncr 
•than  that  of  moll  other  fubllanccs 
of  this  clafs.  'They  are  very  rare- 
ly employed  in  medicine,  though 
llrongly  recommended  as  antifeor- 
buiics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary and  cuiicular  feerctions  ; vir- 
tues, which  they  have  undoubted- 
ly a good  title  to. 

LEUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 

C H £ 1 R 1 . 

LEVISTICI,  feu  Liguflki  ra/lix 
femtn  [£.]  /Ingelictr  montantF  f>er~ 
rnnis,  paludapii fol/o  Tourrt.  Lovage ; 
the  root  and  feed  [£.j 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
'I'he  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica : the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a ilronger  fmell,  and  a fome- 
what lefs  pungent  tafle,  accompa- 
nied with  a more  durable fweetnefs : 
the  feeds  arc  rather  warmer  than 
the  root.  Thclc  fimpics,  though 
certainly  capable  of  being  applied 
to  ufeful  purpofes,  arc  not  at  pre- 
fent regarded  : neither  of  them  is 
direfted  in  extemporaneous  p.'-c- 
feription,  and  the  root  enters  no 
officinal  compofition  ; the  feeds  arc 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  va- 
lerian water  and  troches  of  myrrh 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
in  both  which  they  excellently  co- 
incide with  the  other  ingredients. 

LICHEN  : 
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LICHEN  : Lichen  fetrecus  cauli- 
cuh  pileolum  fuflinente  C.  B.  Liver- 
wort ; the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  (hady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 

It  has  a faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell ; and  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
i(h,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  talk. 
Great  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  this  fimple,  in  obllrudlions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  &c.  which  prac- 
titioners do  not  now  expedl  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREirs  Tf.R- 
RESTRIS  : Lichen  tenejiris  eine- 
reus  Rati.  Afli-doloured  ground  li- 
verwort [f..  £.] 

This  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  (lat  above,  of  a re- 
ticular textureunderneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfeftion  are 
of  an  adi  colour;  by  age  they  be- 
come darker  c.oloured  or  leddilh. 
It  is  met  with  on  commonsand  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads 
on  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  b ought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  : that  it  is  found 
at  all  times,  but  ought  to  be  ga- 
thered from  autumn  to  winter,  a.s 
being  then  in  its  frefheft  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a warm 
diuretic;  but  the  taRc  difeovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  Ft  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  cffcdls  in  thefe 
cafes  of  a powder  compofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  and  publilhed  in  the 
PhilofophicarrranfafHons,M<>2  37. 
This  powder  was  afterwaids  inferr- 
ed (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
title  of  pulvis  antiUJjus,  at  the  de- 
iire  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 


had  great  experience  of  its  good 
effefls.  Some  years  after,  the 
fame  gentleman  publilhed  and  dif- 
perfed  a paper  containing  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  he  had,  in  a 
g eat  number  r.'’iiiftancc$,conllant- 
ly  found  fuccef-ful  In  this  paper, 
the  direftions  weie  to  the  following 
effeft  : “ Let  the  patient  be  blood- 
“ ed  nine  or  ten  ounces;  and  af- 
“ terwards  take  a drachm  and  a 
“ half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
“ ing  lading,  for  four  mornings 
fucceflively,  in  half  a pint  of 
“ cows  milk  warm.  After  thefe 
“ four  dofes  are  taken,  the  pa- 
s' tient  mull  go  into  the  cold  bath, 

••  or  a cold  Ipring  or  river,  every 
“ morning  fading  for  a month  ; 
“ he  mud  be  dipped  all  over,  but 
not  day  in  (with  his  head  above 
“ water)  longer  than  half  a mi- 
“ note,  if  the  water  be  very  cold  : 
“ after  this  he  mud  go  in  three 
“ limes  a week  for  a fortnight 
“ longer.”  In  the  year  1745, 
the  world  was  favoured  with  a 
new  edition  of  the  mechanical  ac- 
count of  poifons,  in  which  we  find 
the  fame  method  of  cure  again  it- 
commended,  as  having,  in  a courfe 
of  thirty  years  experience,  never 
failed  of  fuccefs,  where  it  had  beert. 
followed  before  the  hydrophobia 
begun.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  the  efiicacy  of  this  medi- 
cine,  in  pteveniing  thefe  terrible 
diforders,  was  abfolutely  certaio; 
and  proved  by  incontcdible  fafts. 
Indances  have  been  produced  of 
its  proving  unfuceefsful ; and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which  continually  oc- 
cur, feem  arguments  either  of  the 
inefncacy  of  the  medicine,  or  a 
drange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  lhallonly  farther  obferve,  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuffi- 
cicntly  liberal  in  tliecommendation 
of  remedies,  ranks  this  among 
thofe  inlignilicant  trifles,  which 
. whoever 
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whoever  depends  upon,  will 
himfelf  deceived. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  vide  A- 

CALLOCHVM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  ^.] 
et  ASl’ALATHUS  [£.]  Rofe- 
wood,  a wood  or  root,  brought 
from  the  Canary  Iflands;  and  af- 
palathus,  a fimple  ot  condderable 
edeein  among  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  later  times. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  a.'-e  much  divided 
aSout  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  affords  it,  but  likewife  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  iifelf, 
and  have  deferibed,  under  this 
name,  fimples  manifeAIy  different. 
This  confufion  Teems  to  have 
arifen  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  are  the 
fame ; whence  different  woods 
brought  into  Europe  for  the  un- 
known afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagree ; Diofeorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a certain  fhrub  freed 
from  the  bark,  and  Galen  the 
bark  of  a root.  At  prefent,  we 
have  nothing  under  this  name  in 
the  fhops.  What  was  heretofore 
fold  among  us  as  afpalathus,  were 
ieces  of  a pale  coloured  wood 
rought  from  the  Eall-lndies,  and 
more  commonly  called  calambac. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
(hops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 
cut,  appear  of  a yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a reddilli  cad : the  largeft, 
fmoot  hcA, mod  compafl, and  deeped 
coloured  pieces,  fhould  bechofen; 
and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones, 
rejefted.  'I  he  tadc  of  this  wood 
is  lightly  bittcrilh,  and  fomewhac 


pungent;  its  fmell  very  fragrant, 
refembling  that  of  rofes ; long 
kept,  it  leems  to  lofc  its  fmell ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  againli  another,  it  fmells  as 
wellasatfird  Diliillrd  with  wa* 
ter,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  el.tn- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  edeem 
only  uponaccountof  its  oil,  w'hidi 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  denting  poma- 
tums, and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
realon  from  analogy,  this  oderifc- 
rous  fimple  might  be  advantage- 
oiidy  applied  to  nobler  purpolcs : 
a tin£Iure  of  it  in  rcdihci!  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a confidcrable 
deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove 
a ferviceable  cordial,  no:  inferior 
perhaps  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILF.  CAM- 
PECHENSE  [L.  E ]:  Lignum  Bra- 
ftlio  fimtle,  caru!ei  tingens  J.  B. 
Campeachy  or  logwood  ; a wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the- 
bay  cf  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compaifl  and  h.,td,  ot  a red  co- 
lour, and  an  alhingent  fwcet  tadc. 
It  has  been  for  a long  time  ufrd  by 
the  dyers ; but  not  till  very  lately 
as  a medicine  : a dtcodion  of  it, 
and  the  extract,  are  in  ule  in  our 
hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas.  The 
extract  is  now  received  into  the 
fhops.  See  part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILIl  ALBI  raiiix  florts  : Lilii 
filii  flare  ereSo  et  njufgarii  C.  B. 
White  lily  ; the  roots  and  dow- 
ers  [E  ] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  dowers, 
than  medicinal  ufc. 

LILII  CONVALLIUM  raelix, 
floret  : Lilii  nnvallium  aWi  C.  fl. 

Lily 
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Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  roots  and  flowers  [i\]  This 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fliady 
places,  flowering  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
'They  haVe  a pleafant  fweet  fmcll, 
which  they  impart  by  infufion 
to  cxprelTcd  oils,  and  give  over 
in  dillillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit ; but  no  cflential  o;l  has 
been  hitherto  obtained  from  them. 
Ettmuller  fays,  th  .t  the  dillillcd 
fpirit  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
water,  'I'he  roots  of  the  garden 
lily  abound  with  a fofc  mucilage, 
and  hence  they  have  been  ufed 
externally  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating cataplafms:  they  are 

an  ingredient  in  the  fuppurating 
cataplafm  of  the  prefent  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  Thofe  of 
the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter: 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove 
a gentle  errhine  ; as  alfo  are  the 
liowcis. 

L 1 M O N U M fuccus,  corlfx; 
Fradus  muU  limoniar  aaitltr  C.  B. 
Lemons ; their  juice,  yellow  rmd 
[L.  E.]  and  its  eflential  oil,  called 
cflence  of  lemons  [Z.  ] 

The  juice  of  lemons  Is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  other- 
wife  than  in  being  more  .acid. 
'J  he  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ftomachic  tindlurcs  and 
infufions:  it  is  confiderably  Icfs 
hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields 
in  . dillillation  wi;h  water  a lefs 
quajitity  ofclfcntial  oil  : its  flavour 
is  nevcrthclcfs  more  perifliable, 
yet  docs  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
Ipirit  of  wine ; for  a fpirituous 
extract  made  from  lemon  peel 
poffcfl'es  the  aromatic  laile  and 
fmcll  of  the  fubjeft  in  much 
greater  perfeftion  than  an  c.\tra£l 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from 


the  •peels  of  oranges.  In  the 
Ihop.s,  a fyrup  is  prepared  from 
the  juice,  und  the  peel  is  candied  : 
the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
bitter  infufions,  bitter  wine,  and 
both  the  peel  and  juice  in  one  of 
the  infufions  of  fena  ; the  eflential 
oil  in  the  volatile  aromaiic  fpirit, 
faponaceous  pills,  and  ointment 
of  fulphui  [/.,  ] 

LINARIeE  folia:  Limnite  'vul- 
gnrii  luteic  flurc  majo'e  C.  B.  Toad- 
flax ; the  leaves  [E  ] 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks 
and  about  the  fidcs  of  fields.  It 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a powerful 
diuretic  ; whence  it  is  named  by 
*^1  ragus  /icrla  urinaBs  ; by  others, 
to  be  a ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
that  Brunfelfius  has  called  it  by 
a German  name,  exprefling  this 
quality,  fehetfskraut.  Expeiience 
fcarcely  war.'-ants  either  of  thefe 
appellation:  ; nor  does  common 
praiUce  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LI  N G U ;E  C E R V I N JF.,  feu 

Ba>lo/>en.'lrii  folia  : (envinte 

oficirarum  C B,  1 larts-tonguc  ; 
the  leaves  [E  ] 

This  plant  confifis  of  a number 
of  long  narrow  Je.'ives,  without 
any  ftalk:  it  grows  upon  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  remains  green 
all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
roughifli,  fonickvhat  mucilaginous 
talle,  like  that  of  the  maiden- 
hair:, but  more  cifagrceablc, 
Tliey  arc  recommended  in  ob- 
ftruftions  • of  ihe  vifccra,  and 
for  llrcngthcning  ihcir  tone  ; and 
have  fometimes  been  made  ufc 
of  for  thefe  int.ntions,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunClion  with 
maiden-hair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary, 

LINI  CATHARTICI  folia: 
Ltni  fnitenjii JhJculij  exiguii  C-  B. 

Purging 
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Purging  flax,  or  loill-mountain  ; 
the  leaves  [£.  ] 

This  is  .1  very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  live  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills, 
and  in  dry  pafture  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  exprclTed  in  its  title  : an 
infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a 
bandtul  of  the  frefh  leaves,  or  a 
drachm  of  them  in  fubitance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINI  VULGARIS  femer,  : 
I ini  ftiti'vi  C B.  Common  flax  ; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [/..  E.j 

l.infecd  yields  to  the  p[cfs  a 
confidcrablc  quantity  of  oil  ; and 
boiled  in  water,  a ftrong  muci- 
lage: thefe  are  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofcs  as 
other  fubftances  of  that  clafs  ; and 
fometimes  the  feeds  ihemfclves  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  They  have  alfo  been  em- 
ployed in  Afia,  and,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  in  Europe^  as  food  ; but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholelbmc.  Tragus  relates,  that 
ihufc  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in 
Zealand,  had  the  hypnehondres 
much  dillcnded,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwclled,  in  a very  fhort 
time;  and  that  not  a few  died  of 
theic  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [/,. 
£.]  : the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
cxpreffion  of  the  oil,  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fuppurating  cata- 
plalm,  and  the  feeds  themfeivcs 
in  the  nephritic  decoftion  [ft'.] 

LIQUIDAMBRA  f£.]  Liqui- 
dambar ; a relinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a large  tree  growing  in 
New  Spain,  Virginia,  and  other 
provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  lirll  about  the  confiflence 
of  turpentine,  but  by  long  keep- 
ing hardens  into  a refin  : it  is  of 
a yellow  colour  inclining  to  red. 


a warm  tafte,  and  a fragrant  fmell 
not  unlike  tint  of  liorax  height- 
ened with  a little  ambergris.  It 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
ilranger  to  the  fliops. 

LITHARGYRUS  \L.  E.] 

Litharge  ; a preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowilh  reddifli  colour.  If  cal- 
cined lead  be  urged  with  a haftjr 
fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greatell  partof  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fhops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of 
filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver  by  means  of  this 
metal  : according  to  the  degree  of 
fire  and  other  circumftanccs,  it 
proves  of  a pale  or  deep  colour  ; 
the  firrt  lias  been  commonly  called 
litharge  of  filver,  the  other  li- 
tharge of  gold,  bee  the  article 

pLUMliU  M. 

LITHOSPF.RMI,  /«  ALlifdh, 

fuMen  : I ilbolf’enni  mnjoris  ereOi 

C.  B.  Gromweli;  the  feed  [ft.] 

'Phis  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  round- 
ilh,  hard,  of  a whitifli  colour, 
like  little  pearls ; and  from  thele 
citcumllances  have  been  fuppoled 
qjcculiarly  ferviccable  in  calculous 
diforders._  Their  talle  is  merely 
farinaceous. 

LOTI  URBANAS 
Loti  hrter.fis  odira;  C.  B.  Sweet 
trefoil  ; the  leaves  and  feeds 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
flronger  in  fmcl!  than  the  other 
parts:  thefe  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  diaphoretic,  alcxipharmac, 
anodyne,  and  other  virtues : but 
their  efl’eftfs  have  not  been  found 
conftderable  enough  to  continue 
them  in  praftlice. 

LUJULaE 
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LUJULiE  folia ; O.xyos  alhtt 
Gerarii.  Wood  forrcl ; the  leaves 
{L.  £.] 

1'his  is  a Anall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  talie  and 
medical  qualities,  it  is  limilar  to 
the  common  forrel  (fee  the  arti- 
cle Acetofa),  but  confiderably  more 
grateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
by  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
whey  : and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  lor  fome  time  kept  in  the 
Ihops,  and  is  now  received  in  the 
difpenfatory. 

LUMBRICI  et  1. IMAGES 
TERRESIRES,  Earth-worms 
and  Inails  [£  J 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vifeera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  ab<  unding  with  a 
vifeid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
mended as  a rellorative  in  con- 
fuinplions  : for  this  purpofc,  they 
are  direfled  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  thus  managed,  they  may  pof- 
fibly  be  of  fome  fervice.  They 
give  over  nothing  in  diflillation 
either  with  water  or  fpirit  ; and 
hence  the  diHilled  waters  of  them, 
though  formerly  in  great  elleem, 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the 
virtues  which  the  animals  them- 
fclvcs  are  fuppofed  to  poflefs. 

LUPINI  ft  men  ; Lupini  'vulga- 
ri>,  f.mine  et  fore  tJbo,  fativi  J,  B. 
White  lupines  ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a leguminous  tafle, 
accompanied  with  a difagreeablc 
hitler  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelmintic. both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
HoITinatt  cautions  againll  their  in- 
ternal ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
of  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they 
have  fomeiimes  occafrontd  death. 
.Simon  Laulli  alio  fays,  that  he 
faw  a boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 


age,  after  taking  a drachm  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feizcd‘ with  ex- 
quifite  pains  of  tne  abdomen,  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  al- 
moll  total  lofs  ot  voice  ; and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  thefe  com- 
plaints by  a glyller  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a vall 
quantity  of  worms.  But  Mr. 
CieofFroy  obferves,  very  julUy,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing 
to  the  worms,  and  not  to  ftie 
medicine;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling  ; 
frnce  they  were  commonly  ufed 
among  the  Greeks  as  food,  and 
recomm'ended  by  Galen  as  very 
wholeforne. 

L U P U L U S : Convolvulus 

ferennii,  heleroclit’is,  floribus  hrr- 
haceis,  tapfulis  foliaceis  frobiii  in- 
far  Morij.  Hops ; the  loofe  leafy 
heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  of 
the  llalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  llroilg  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  lor  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  wliich 
they  render  lefs  glutinous  and 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPEKDON:  Funpui  rotun- 
tlus  orbiiuhris  C.  B.  I'uh  ball,  or 
dully  muffiruom  [£.] 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry 
paflure  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  famequality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  ;6.)  and 
has,  like  it,  been  employed  for  rc- 
draining  external  harmorrhages 
and  other  fluxions.  The  fine  dull, 
with  which  it  becomes  filled  by 
age,  has  been  applied  all'o  in  the 
fame  intentions. 

MACIS  [L.  £.]  Mace;  one  of 
the  Coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 

the 
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the  article  M/x  mefehata  J This 
fpice,  ccnfidercd  as  the  fubjeifl 
both  of  medicine  and  of  phar- 
macy, agrees  nearly  with  the  nut- 
meg. '1  he  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  lefs 
aliringem,  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  dillillation 
a more  volatile  one : what  is 
called  in  the  Ihops  expreffed  oil 
of  mace,  is  prepared,  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 
Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the  ofli- 
cinai  ffeel  wine  [L  ] and  aqua 
mirabilis  [£.]  and  the  expreffed 
oil  in  the  ffomachic  and  cephalic 
plaffers  [^L.] 

MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

rCK ATORIA. 


MAjOR.ANAE  folia:  Major  ante 
vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet  marjoram  ; 
the  leaves  [L  £.] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary,  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes ; the  feeds 
are  commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic,  yield- 
i:ig  its  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infulion, 
and  to  water  in  diffillation.  It 
is  principally  celebrated  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  nerves,  and 
in  the  humoural  afllimas  and  ca- 
tarrhs of  old  people.  An  effential 
oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in  the  fliops. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errbine,  and  enters 
the  oiHcinal  llernutatory  powder. 

MALABATHRUM  folium: 
Folium  cinnamomi  five  canell(f  Maht- 
v.iriciT  el  'j avanerfis  C.  B.  Indian 
leaf  (/,.] 

This  leaf  is  of  a green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooib  on  one 
fide,  lafs  fo  on  the  other,  on 


which  run  three  remarkable  ribs 
through  its  whole  length.  Leme- 
ry  and  Pomet  affirm,  that  thefe 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmell 
or  tafle ; Herman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a very  great  fhare 
of  both:  thofe  met  with  in- our 
(hops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
they  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour : 
on  chewing,  they  are  found  ex- 
tremely mucilaginous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca ; and  is, 
when  in  its  greatcR  perfection, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  whicb 
our  college  direCl  as  a fuccedane- 
um  to  it. 

MALViE  folia,  fiores : M-'iva 
fylvtfiris  folio  ftnuif.o  C.  B.  Mal- 
low ; the  leaves  and  flowers 
[L  E ] 

Thefe  have  a fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetifh  tafle.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firll  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs:  they  were  for- 
merly of  fome  efleem,  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly  ; at  prefent, 
decoClions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfentcries,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu- 
mours: their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyflers,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter 
the  officinal  decoftion  for  glyfters, 
and  a conferve  is  prepared  from 
the  flowers  [Z..J 

MALA : FruSus  malt  ftiivit 
Raii.  Apples  fC.j 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and 
abating  thirll : the  more  acid  ' 
kinds  loofen  the  belly  ; the  auilcre 
have  rather  a contrary  effcO. 

MALA  SYLVESTRIA: 
Fru3uf  mali  fylvefirit  act  Jo  fruBu 

Tourn. 
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‘Tourn.  Crab  apples,  or  wildings 

U-] 

Thefcaie  fo  acid  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able ; their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
fcas  fomeiinics  lupplied  the  place 
ot  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
an  ingredient  in  epoling  and  re- 
Aringent  gargaritms.  At  prefent, 
they  are  fcarcc  ever  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufc. 

M ANDR AGO folin:  Atnft' 
tlrugartr  frudu  rotunda  C.  H.  M.;n 
drake  ; the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful;  it  has  a llrong 
difagrecablc  finell  refcmbling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred.  It 
has  rarely  been  any  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  old 
officinal  unguents.  Both  that  coni- 
pofition  and  tl.e  plant  itlelf  aie 
now  rejeffed  from  our  pharniaco- 
f ceias. 

MANN  A [L.  f .] ; the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  ::fh  kind 
(growing  in  lialv  and  Sicily) 
cither  naturally  concreted  on  the 
plants,  or  exficc.Vtcd  and  purified 
ly  art.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  manna  in  the  (hops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
arc  iii’oally  preferred ; though 
the  fmallcr  grains  are  equally 
as  good,  provided  they  ate  white, 
or  ot  a pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  of  a fwcet  net  unpiealant 
tadc,  and  free  from  any  viflblc 
impurities.  .Some  people  itijudi- 
cioully  prefer  the  fat  honey-like 
nunna  to  the  foregoing:  this  has 
cither  been  expofed  to  a moiil 
*air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other 
water.  This  kind  of  manna  is 
faid  to  be  icmetimes  counter- 
fcit;d  by  a compofiticr  of  fugar 
and  honey,  mixed  with  a little 
itamiTicny  : there  is  alfo  a fac- 


titious manna,  which  IS  white  and 
dry,  faid  to  ,b"  compofed  of  fa- 
gar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative 
ingredient,  boiled  to  a proper 
confluence;  this  m.ay  be  diftin- 
guifheJ  by  it‘  weight,  folidity, 
untranfpircnt  whitenel's,  and  by 
its  tafte,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable 
la.vative,  and  may  bo  given  with 
(afety  to  children-  and  pregnant 
women : neverlhelefs,  in  fome 
particular  conflitations,  it  ails 
very  unkindly,  pto.ludng  flatu- 
lencies, and  dillenflon  of  the  vif- 
ccra ; thefc  incnnveniciicies  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
M.anna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  fall  effeil  of  a ca- 
thartic, unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes, 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  ia 
this  intention  by  itfclf.  It  may 
be  coinmodioufly  diflblved  in  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
tothc  catharticfalts, fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like.  GeofTroy  iccommcnds 
acu.ating  it  with  a few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar;  the  mixture  is  to  be 
divided  in  to  feveral  dofes,  each  con- 
taining one  grain  of  the  emetic 
tartar:  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  ferum  will  be  plenti- 
fully evacuated,  without  any  nau- 
fea, gripes,  or  other  inconvenience. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  efficacy 
of  this  drug  is  grc.arly  promoted, 
(if  the  account  of  Valil'nicri  is  to 
be  relied  on)  by  a fubl'.ance  which 
is  itfclf  very  flow  of  operation, 
cafia.  (Sec  the  article  Casia) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cle6l..ry  of  cafla  [L  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch 

m 

MARGARITA  \L.  E.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  inflde  of 
the  Ihell  of  the  concha  margaritifera 

or 
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or  mother-of-pearl  fifli,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyllers,  mufcles,  and  other 
fhel!  filhes.  The  pearls  mod  ef- 
teemed  are  brought  from  the  liafl 
and.  Wed-Indies,  and  didinguilhed 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  occi- 
dental : the  oriental,  which  are  va- 
lued mod,  have  a more  /hieing 
lilver  hue  than  the  occidental  ; 
thefc  lad  are  fomewhat  milky:  a 
fort  inferior  to  beth  thefe  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coad  of  Scot- 
land. The  coarfe,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
un/it  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge- 
nerally employed  in  medicine. 
They  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  cordial,  alexipharmac,  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  : but  the  only 
virtue  that  can  be  rcafonably  ex- 
peded  from  them  is,  that  of  ab-' 
forbing  acidities  in  the  prim*  vi*, 
in  w hich  intention  they  enter  three 
of  the  o/Hcinal  powders.  Their 
comparative  drength,  with  regard 
to  the  other  abforbents,  may  be 
feen  among  the  tables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  : fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII  filial  M <rruhii  al- 
bi  <vulgaris  C.  £.  White  hore- 
hound  : the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  have  a very  drong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a roughiUi 
very  bitter  talie.  Befides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  pofi'efs  in  common 
with  other  drong  bitters,  they  are 
fuppofed  tobe  pcculiarlyfer  viccable 
in  humouraiadhmatand  coughs, the 
yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from 
a vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other 
chronical  diforders.  They  are 
doubtlefs  an  ufcful  aperient  and  dc- 
obdruent,  promote  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general, and  liberally  taken, 
loofen  the  belly.  They  are  an  in- 
giedient  only  in  the  thcriaca[i.] 

MARI  SYRI  ACI  fdia  ^ Mari 
cortu/t  y B.  Chaa.rdryos  mari:im* 


*75 

incatue  frutefiemh  folils  Imteolati, 
Tourn.  Syrian  herb  madich  j the 
leaves  [1.  £.] 

This  is  a fmall  /hrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontancoufly  in  Syriai 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bit- 
terith  tade;  and,  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  a <]uick  pungent 
fmell<  which  foon  aftefts  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing  : didilled 
with  water,  they  yield  3 very  acrid, 

penetratinge/Tentialoikrefembling 

one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  feurvygrafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fudiciently  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  otherwifeem! 
ployed  than  in  cephalic  fnuffs.  U 
is  an  ingredient  in  the/>ufo«y?^„*. 
t.aeriut  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
pa'ia. 

M.ARI  VULGARIS/c/fa.-.We- 

yuci  Ji<ve  mnti  mojlichen  retkhniif 
‘TJ-'ymhrie  Hifpanica 
rarue  folio  Tourn.  Herb  madich - 
the  leaves  [L.  E ] 

This  pungent  aromatic  plaot 
alfo  IS  become  altnod  a dranger  to 
practice. 

MASTICHE  [L.  £.]  Madich; 
a refin  exuding  from  the  Icntifc 
tree  (fee Len/i/cusjaod  brought  from 
Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowi/h,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  .agree- 
able Imell,  efpeciallv  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  This  rciin  is  re- 
commended in  old  coughs,  dyfea- 
teries,  h»moptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
domach,  and  in  genera!  in  all  de- 
bilities and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
Geoffroy  diredsan  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  : but  water  extraifls  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ; reftified 
fpirii  alniod  entirely  di/Tolves  it: 
the  lolution  tades  very  warm  a.ad 
pungent 

MATRf- 
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MATRrCARIiE  fdia,  flares  : 
Matriearite  •vulgaris feu  fativa  C.  B, 
Coinmon  wild  featherlew  or  fever- 
few ; the  leaves  {L.  E j and  flow- 
ers [E.] 

I his  plant  is  a -celebrated  anti- 
hyfteric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moft  happy 
effefls  from  it  in  obflruflions  of 
the  uterine  evacuations.  I have 
often  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of 
a decoftion  of  matricaria  and  cha.- 
niomile  flowers  with  a little  mug- 
wort,  hyfleric  complaints  inftantly 
relieved,  the  difeharge  fuccced 
plentifully,  and  the  patient  from  a 
lethargic  Hate,  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  lilce- 
wife  recommended  in  fundry  other 
diforders,  as  a warm  ftimulating 
bitter  ; all  that  bitters  and  carmi- 
natives can  do,  fays  Geoftroy,  may 
be  expefled  from  this.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  alone, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees 
in  fenflble  qualities,  except  in  be- 
ing weaker. 

MECHOACANNiE»Ww[£.]; 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, brought  chiefly  from  Mcchoa- 
can,  a province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
a whitifh  colour.  It  uas  firfl  in- 
troduced among  us  (about  the  year 
1^24)  as  a purgative  univerfally 
fafe.  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  mod 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Soon 
as  jalaplecame  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  toll  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs,  by  fome 
flill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic  : 
it  has  very  little  fmcll  or  tafle,  and 
is  not  apt  to  offend  the  flomach  : 
its  operation  is  flow,  but  effeffual 
and  fafe.  Geotfroy  affirms,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  purgative 


accompanied  with  fewer  incon- 
veniencies.  It  feems  to  differ  from 
jalap  only  in  being  weaker^  the 
refins  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ; hence  it  is  found  ne> 
ceffary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
- produce  the  fame  effedb. 

MEL[£.  £.]  Honey. — Honey  is 
a vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honeycomb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out 
by  a prefs : the  firll  fort  is  the 
purefl  ; the  latter  is  found  to  con- 
tain a good  deal  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities  : there  is 
another  fort  flill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before,  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  bell  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a very  pleafant  tafle  : both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
ledl  it  from  : that  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a very  manifefl 
flnvoor  of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  toother  honey 
an  infofion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidcred  as  a medicine, 
is  a very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  diffolving  vifeid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expecto- 
ration of  tough  phlegm  ; in  fome 
particular  conflituiionsithas  an  in- 
convenience of  griping  or  proving 
purgative  ; this  is  fa'd  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPODIUM,  vide  Hel- 
LEBoaus  Nicer. 

MELl- 
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MELILOTI  folia  fores  : Trifo- 
In  odorati  feu  meliloti  vulgaris  J.  B. 
Meliloi;  the  leaves  and  flo\vers[£.j 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ; and  haslikewife,  for 
medicinal  ofes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell ; when  dry,  a 
pretiy  ftrong  one:  the  tafle  is 
roughilh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufeous.  A decodion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  ; and 
a decoflion  of  the  flowers  in  the 
floor  albus.  But  modern  praflice 
rarely  employs"  it  any  otherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyflers,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like;  and  in 
thefe  not  often.  It  formerly  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  plaflers, 
which  received  from  the  melilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSiE  folia:  Melijf*  hor- 
ttnjis  C.  B Balm ; theleaves[£.  £.] 

This  plant,  when  in  perfeftion, 
has  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
thelemon  kind ; anda  weak  rongh- 
i(h  aroma;ic  tafle.  The  young 
(hoots  have  the  ftrongeft  flavour; 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf,  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foils,  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafle. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the 
head,  flomach,  and  uterus;  and  in 
all  dilbrders  of  thefe  parts,  isfup- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expefled  to  find  in 
it  amedicine  which  fhould  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The 
prefent  praflice,  however,  holds  it 
in  no  great  efleem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  defervcs  to  be) 
among  the  weakercorroborants : in 
diflillation,  it  yields  an  elegant  cf- 


feniial  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmail 
quantity  ; the  remaining  decoflion 
talles  roughilh.  Strong  infuflons 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  forfome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a weak  lax  flate  of  the 
vifcera ; thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dulated with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a fine  reddHh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. A Ample  water  of  the  plant 
is  dircAed  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopccia  as  an  officinal. 

MELONUM  ftmtn.  Melons  5 
the  feeds.  Thefe  fland  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds  They 
have  been  fometimes  ufed,  with 
the  others  of  chat  clafs,  as  cooling 
and  emollient:  but  are  at  prefent 
little  taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,  vide 
Nepet  A. 

MENTH.E  VULG.AR  IS  folia : 

Menthie  anguftifolue  fpical*  C B. 
Garden  or  fpearmint;  the  leaves 

[L.  £.] 

The  leavesof  mint  haveawartn, 
roughilh,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafle, 
and  a flrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
'thofe  of  a warm  flomachic  and  car- 
minative : in  lofs  of  appetite,  uau- 
feae,  continual  teachings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  exprelTes  it)  al- 
mofl  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
flomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per- 
haps of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
are  fubjefl,  lienteries,  and  other 
kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this 
plant  frequently  does  good  fervice. 
It  likewife  proves  beneficial  in  fun- 
dry  hyfleric  cafes,  and  affords  an 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other 
weaknefles  confequent  upon  deli- 
very. T he  beft  preparations  for 
thefe  purpofes  are,  a flrong  infu- 

flon 
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fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to 
one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a tinfture  or  extraif  prepared  with 
reftified  fpirit.  Thefe  pofl'efs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint : the  ef- 
fential  oil  and  didilled  water  con- 
tain only  the  aromatic  part ; the 
expreflfed  juice  only  the  ailringenCy 
and  bitterifhnefs, together  with  the 
mucilaginous  lubllancecomnion  to 
all  vegetables.  The  eflential  oil, 
a fimpic  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
a conferve,  are  kept  in  the  fliops  : 
the  Edinburgh  college  direfls  an 
infufion  of  the  leaves  in  the  dif- 
tilled  water.  This  herb  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  thethree  alexitereal 
waters  ; and  its  ellential  oil  in  the 
Aomach  plaller  [f,.]  and  lloroachic 
pills  [£.] 

MENTASTIU>/iVr : Ment^flri 
fpicali  folio  kngiore  eaniiicantt  J.  B. 
Horfe  mint ; the  leaves.  'I  his 
and  fevcral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moift  meadows, 
marlhes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. 'I'hey  are  much  lels  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a hot  unpleafant 
bitterneis. 

MENTHi^  PIPERTIDIS 

folia  : Mentbir  fpicis  hre'viorihut  et 
babitiorihus,  foliis  mentbo’  fufc<r, 
fafyjre  ftrviao  piptris  Raii  Sy- 
nupf.  Peppermint}  the  leaves 
[L.E] 

This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  praflice,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  hril  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopoeia  ; very  few 
of  the  botanical  or  medical  writ- 
ers make  mention  of  it:  it  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  in 
moift  watery  piaces,  but  is  much 
Icfs  common  than  the  other  forts. 
■|  he  leaves  have  a more  penetrat- 
ing fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints,  and  a much  warmer,  pung- 


ent, glowing  tafte  like  pepper, 
finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is 
in  flatulent  colics,  languors,  and 
other  like  diforders  : it  Teems  to  aff 
as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 
efledls  through  the  whole  fyftem, 
inftantly  communicating  a glow- 
ing warmth.  Water  extracts  the 
whole  of  the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infufion,  and  elevates  it 
in diftillation.  Its  ofiicinai  prepa- 
rations are  an  eflential  oil,  and 
a Ample  and  fpirituous  water  [£.] 
The  Edinburgh  college  epiploy  it 
alfo  in  the  aquifmirabilis  and  elixir 
of  vitriol. 

MERCURIALIS  maris  et femi- 
n<r  jolia : Mercurialis  tejliculattr  /bve 
maris,  et  fpicatd.  five  fumimr  DioJ- 
coridis  ct  Pltnii  C.  B.  Male  and 
female  French  mercury ; the  leaves 
[£.] 

Thefe  Hand  among  the  five  e- 
mollient  herbs;  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  glyfters.  A fyrup  made  from 
the  leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of 
two  ounces,  is  laid  to  prove  a mild 
and  ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercuri- 
alis growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore- 
going, and  as  more  palatable,  has 
been  lately  found  poflefled  of  noxi- 
ous qualities,  (bee  Raii  Hynopf. 
edit.  3.  page  138.  Pbti  fraitf. 
abr.  Lov:thorp.  ii.  640.)  This  may 
be  dillinguiihed  from  the  fore- 
going, by  its  being  a perennial 
plant,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
lOugh,  and  the  llalk  not  at  all 
branched.  '1  he  oilicir.al  fort  is 
named  by  Linnxus  mercurialis  caule 
hraebiato,  foliis  glalns  ',  the  poifon- 
ous  mercurialis  caule  fmpliiijjsmo, 
foliis  fcabris',  it  is  commonly 
called  dogs  mercury. 

MER- 
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MERCURIUS,  vide  Argen- 
tum VIVUM. 

MESPILA  : FruSui  me/pili ’vul- 
garis J.  B.  The  medlar-tree ; its 
t'ruic 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  a very  auRer% 
adringenc  taile,  infomuch  as  not 
to  be  eatable  until  mellowed  by 
keeping. 

MEIATHAMANTICI  radix-. 
Met  foliis  anethi  C.  B.  Spignel ; 
the  root  [L.  E.] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterilh  talle: 
in  virtue,  they  are  fimilar  to  the 
leviftUum,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native, though  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded. 

MEZEREI  raMx,  eOrtek,  laccte; 
Ltiureolte  folio  deeiduo,  fore  purpurea, 
oficinis  laureohe  famirne  C.  B.  Me- 
zereon,  or  fpurge-olive  ; the  root, 
bark,  and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  laureola, 
or  fpurge  laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  diet  drinks. 

MIL  II  femen  : Mi  Hi  femine  luteo 
C.  B.  Millet  i the  feed 

Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines : they  are  fnlficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di-' 
gellion. 

MILIUM  SOLIS,  vide  Li- 

THOSPEHMUM. 

MILLEFOLII  folia:  Millefolii 
nsulgaris  nlhi,  et  Millefolii  purpurei 


•C.  B.  Milfoil,  or  yarrow;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,-  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  leaves  have  a 
rough  bicterifh  tafle,  and  a faint 
aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a very  mild  allringent, 
and  as  fnch  they  (land  recommend- 
ed in  haemorrhages  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  diarrhoeas,  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  fibres  ; and 
likewife  in  fpafmodic  hyfterical 
affefiions.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome 
of  the  Germans  have  a very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,  particularly 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a very  ef- 
fectual allringent,  and,  in  his  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  mod  certain 
tonics  and  fedatives.  Its  virtues 
are  extracted  in  great  perfection 
by  proof  fpirit : water  takes  up 
its  altringency  and  bitternefs,  but 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour;  tinc- 
tures made  in  rectified  fpirit  con- 
tain both,  though  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con- 
fiderably  flronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves  ; in  diltilla- 
tion  they  yield  a fmall  quantity 
of  eflential  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm, 
pungent  tafle.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might,  in  fome  meafure, 
fupply  its  place;  this,  however, 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  fince 
there  is  fuch  a remarkable  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two,  that 
whilft  one  retains  its  tafle  for  a 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  the 
tafle  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea- 
fure loll  by  drying. 

• MILLEPEDyE  [L.  £ ] Wood- 
lice,  hoglice,  flaters. 

N Thefe 
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ThUe  infcAi  are  foand  in  cel- 
lars, under  ilones,  and  in  cold 
moill  places ; in  the  warmer  conn- 
tries  they  are  rately  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a faint  difagree- 
able  fraell,  and  a ibmewhat  pan- 
gent,  fweetilh,  naufeous  taile. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fnppreffions  of  urine,  in  all 
kinds  of  obdruflions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
fight,  and  a variety  of  other  dif* 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any 
juft  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great- 
ly to  be  doubted ; thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  real  effects 
come  far  (hort  of  the  charaAer 
ufually  given  of  them.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are,  the  mil- 
lepedes dried  and  powdered  [f,.  £.] 
and  an  infufion  of  the  live  infeA 
in  wine  [£] : they  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  ifleric  decoflion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM  [i.  £.]  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS  DIABOLl,/ea5a«i> 

radix,  folia : Scahiof.e  pratettfit 

tmfiratu  pra:mrfa  radice  Morifon. 
Devils  bit;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thefe  ftand  recommended  as  alex- 
ipharmacs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  great- 
er efficacy. 

MORI  fruQus,  et  cortex  radicis  : 
Mori  fruOu  nij^ro  C.  B.  The  mul- 
berry tree ; its  fruit  [L.  £.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ufed  as  a medicine : it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing third,  and  promoting  the 
grofler  fecretions ; an  agreeable 
^rop,  made  from  the  juice,  is  kept 


in  the  (hops.  The  bark  ef  the 
roots  has  been  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  a vermifuge  ; its  tafte  is 
bitter,  and  fomewhat  aftringent. 

MOSCHUS  [£.  £.]  Muik. 

Mulk  is  a grumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  bloM,  found  in  a lit- 
tle bag  fituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a particular  kind  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in  China,  Tartary, 
and  the  Eaft-lndies:  the  bed  mulk 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal, 
and  a dill  worfefrom  Ruflia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders ; which  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s 
cgg>  covered  with  (hort  brown 
hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  open- 
ed. The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a kind  of  unfluofity,  of  a dark 
reddifh  brown,  or  rudy  blackifh 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots, 
and  perfedly  free  from  any  fandy 
or  other  vifible  foreign  matter. 
If  chewed,  and  rubt^  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth, 
bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from 
grittinefs.  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron. 
It  catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity  of  light 
greyifh  afhes  ; if  any  earthy  fub- 
ftances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refidu- 
um  will  readily  difcover  them. 

Mufk  has  a bitterilh  fubacrid 
tade  : a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a didance,  but  when  fmelt  near 
to,  fo  drong  as  to  bedifagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubdanccs.  If  a fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a few  days,  it 
imparts  a deep,  but  not  red  tinc- 
ture : this,  though  it  difcovers  no 
great  fmell  of  the  mufk,  is  never- 
thtlefs  drongly  impregnated  with 
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its  virtues ; a fingle  drop  of  it 
communicates  to  a whole  quart  of 
wine  a rich  rouflty  flavour.  The 
degree  of  flavour  which  a tinffure 
drawn  from  a known  quantity  of 
muflc  compnunicates  to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  commc^ity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
dilTolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
muflc,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve;  that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diflillation,  whilft  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Muflc  is  a medicine  of  great  ef- 
teem  in  the  eaflern  countries : a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a perfume,  on  a fuppofition  of 
its  occafioning  vapours,  ice.  in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a remedy 
of  good  fervice  even  againfl  thofe 
diforders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaflions,  N°.  474)  an  ac- 
coant  of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fe£ls  of  mufk  hi  convulfive  and 
other  diie.ifes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  doAor  obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  dilTer- 
vice,  where  the  fubllance  taken 
inwardly,  and  in  confiderable 
quantity,  produces  thehappiefl  ef- 
fects : that  two  perfons,  labouring 
under  a fubfultus  tendinum,  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  want  of  llcep, 
from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  muflc,  each  of 
which  was  fixteen  grain--,  were 
perfefUy  relieved  from  their  com- 
plaitits.  He  likewife  obferves,  that 
convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  worfl  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  a dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains : 
and  that  in  fome  cafes,  where  this 


medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
ftrong  convulfions,  be  adminifler- 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  month,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injefled  as 
a glyfter.  He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains 
he  never  found  much  effeft  from 
it ; but  that  taken  to  ten  grains, 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneafi- 
nefs ; that  on  the  contrary,  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  pa- 
tient ufually  falls  into  a refrelhing 
fleep  ; that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyllerical  perfon,  how  averfe  fo- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far- 
ther extraordinary  eifeAs  of  muflc, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  1 have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs; 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  muflc  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans ; 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Eall- 
Indies  ; their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  ftone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  diredled  as  officinals;  (1) 
The  yellow',  mjyobalani  teretes  citri- 
niC.B.  (2)  The  chebule,  OTyrv^a- 
lani  maxima  oblcnga  angulofa  C.  B. 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myroba- 
lani  nigra  oOangularis  C..  B.  (4) 
The  belliric,  morobalani  roiunaa 
bellirica  C-  B.  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrobaluni  tmblica  in  fegmentis  nu- 
cleum  habtntes,  angulofa  J.  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.  They 
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have  alfo  an  aftringent  quality, dif> 
covcrable  by  the  taile,  from  their 
ufe  among  thj  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  (Iriking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu* 
tions : in  confequence  of  this, 
they  arefuppofcd  to  ilrengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  pra^itioners  have 
for  a long  time  laid  them  intirely 
alide  in  that  intention  ; and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  have  now  rcjefled 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  offici- 
nal fimples. 

MYRRHA  [L.  £.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a concrete  gummy- re- 
finous  juice,  brought  from,  the  Call- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
bed  fort  is  of  a brown  or  reddidi 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent;  of  a lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tade,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa- 
late; and  a drong  not  difagrce- 
ablefmcll.  The  medical  efiedls  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  drciigthen  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
fol  ve  thick  tenacious  juices : it  fre- 
(^uently  occafions  a mild  diaphore- 
iis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable,in  lan- 
guid cafes,  difeafes  arifing  from  a 
Ample  inaflivity,  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  proceed  from  a cold, 
mucous,  fluggiffi  indifpofition  of 
the  humours,  fuppreffions  of  the 
uterine  difchargcs,  cachcflic  dif- 
ordcrs,  and  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  opprelTed  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewifc  fup- 
pofcd  in  a peculiar  manner  to  re- 
fid  putrefa^ion  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  ; and  in  this  light  dands  re- 
commended in  malignant,  putrid. 


and  pedilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  lad  it  is  faid 
to  accelerate  the  eruption. 

Reftified  fpirit  extrafls  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation : the 
gummy  fubdance  left  by  this  men- 
Itruum  has  a difagreeable  tafte, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh:  this  part 
diflblvesin  water,  except  fome  im- 
purities which  remain . 1 n diflilla- 

tion  with  water,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  a ponderous  eflential 
oilarifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  thebafisof 
an  officinal  tindlure  [L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  a compound  tindlure 
[£.]elixir,  powder[£.]  and  troches 
[£.]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus’s  pills  [£  £.1 
flomachic  pills  [£.]  mithridate, 
theriaca  [£.]  and  tberiaca  Edinen- 
fis  [£  ] 

MYRRHIDIS  /o/ia,  femn: 
Myrrhidis  magno  fetmnt,  Imgo,  ful- 
cato  J.  B.  Sweet  cicely ; the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens : it  agrees  in  quality  with  the 
iheertfalium\  fee  p.  izj. 

MYRTI  hacc^ : Myrti  enrmnu- 
nis  halicarC.  B.  Myrtle;  the  ber- 
ries [£.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.'  The  leaves 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  adringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPI  /'^^n;  Napi  dulcis  officina- 
rum:  Niipi i at ivie  C.B.  Sweet  navew 
or  navew  gentle  ; the  feeds  [£.] 

'i  his  is  a fortof  turncp,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
utc : the  roots  are  warmer  chan  the 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a bicterifti  talle,  accompanied  with 
a faint  aromatic  flavour:  abun- 
dance of  virtues  have  been  afcrib- 
ed  to  them,  as  attenuating,  deterg- 
ent, alexipharmac,  and  others  ; at 
prefent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca. 

NAPI  SYLVESTRIS  femen  : 
Napi  fil'vrjirii  C.  B.  Rape ; the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fraaller  : it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  batiks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  gar- 
den fort:  the  only  ufe,  however, 
they  are  applied  to,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  (he  oil  called  rape  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  bruifing  and  prefling 
the  feeds  : large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ille  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  Radix 
rtiirtli  Celtic !f  Dio/cor idis  C.  B.  Va- 
l/riatttr  CeliicecTourn.  Celtic  nard 
[L.  £.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confifls  of  a number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  llalks  adhering  ; thcfe  lafl  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowifh  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [i.  /■]  : 

Nardttj  Indica,  que  fpica,fpicu,  nor- 
di,  et /pica  Indica  o^cinarum  C.  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Eall- Indies. 

This  is  a congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
ifluing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head  or 


fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root : they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  fialks^  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves  : fomctimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  flalks 
are  found  among  them  : we  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  ihefe  bunches  ilTuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  tafie ; and  a 
llrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  flomachic  and  carmina- 
tive; and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic,  and  emn^enagoguc ; their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTII  AQUATICl  fo- 
lia : Najlurtii  aquatict  fupini  C.  B. 
Water-crefles  : the  leaves  [L.  £.J 

Th  is  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  Handing 
waters:  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greatefi  per- 
feftion  in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixt  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafle,  finiilar  to  that  of  coch- 
Uaria,  but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifeorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a mighty  op^inion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  Angular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, firengthening  the  vifeera, 
opening  obilrudlions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours; 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  exprefled 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafie  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  foraconfi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fucci  fcorhutici  of 
the  fhops. 

NASTURTII  HORTENSIS 
folia,  femen  ; Najlurtii  cvulgariis  feu 
hortenfit  tenuiter  diviji  Morifon. 

N 3 Gar- 
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Garden  crefles;  the  leaves  and 
feeds  [E.] 

’J'he  leaves  of  garden  crefles 
make  an  ufeful  fallad  in  fcorburic 
habits : in  tafle  and  medical  vir- 
tues, they  are  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  mprc 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia:  Menth<e  ca- 
tarite  ‘vulgaris  et  majoris  C.  B.  Nep, 
or  catmint ; the  leaves  [L  E-] 

Thisplantis  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  ourgardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
andondry banks.'  Itisamoderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a tlrong  fmell, 
not  ill  refemblinga  mixtureof  mint 
and  pennyroyal  ; of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRITlCUiVl  LIGNUM: 
Lignum  perrgrinum,  aquam  carulenm 
reddens  C.  B,  Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  fn  large,  compafl, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  outflde,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddifh  within  : thebarkisufual- 
ly  rejefled.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  reAified  fpirit  a deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue:  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafle.  It  ftands 
recommended  in  dif&culty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
pafTages  ; and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiaradvantage,that  itdoes  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  PraAitioners, 
however,  have  not  found  thefe 
virtues  warranted  by  experience. 

NICOTIAN/E folia : Nicotianee 


lalifolitT  majoris  C.  B,  Tobacco; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  i 5^,  from 
the  iflandTobago  in  America ; and 
is  now  cultivated,  for  medicinal 
ofc,  in  our  gardens  : the  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale 
green  colourwhilH  frelh,  and  when 
carefullydriedofa  lively  yellowifli. 
They  have  a flrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants ; and  a very  acrid  burning 
tafle.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
viruleptly  cathartic  and  emetic,  oc- 
cafloningalmoll  in  tolerable  cardial- 
gic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water, 
their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at 
length  deflroyed  : an  extrafl  made 
by  long  coflion  is  recommended  by 
Stahl  andotherGerman  phyficians, 
as  a fafe  and  mod  effe^ual  aperi- 
ent, expeflorant,  detergent,  &c. 
but  this  medicine,  which  is  ex- 
tremely precarious  and  uncertain 
,'n  (Irength,  has  never  come  into 
elteem  among  us.  Tobacco  is 
fometimes  uled  externally  in  un- 
guents, for  deftroying  cutaneous  in- 
fcdls,  cleanfjng  old  ulcers  Sec. 
Beaten  into  a ma(h  with  vinegar  or 
brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
fervieeable  for  removing  hard  tu- 
mours of  the  hypochondres ; an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
eflays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  : this  is  calld  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotiana  minor,  by  Ge- 
rard hyofeyamus  luleus.  It  feems  to 
agree  in  quality  vsith  the  hyofeya- 
mus  formerly  mentioned,  though 
(asDale  informs  us)  often  fubflitnt- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to- 
bacco : from  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being 
much  froaller,  and  the  flowers  not 
reddifh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a yellowifh  green  colour. 

NIGELLjE 
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NlGELLiC  femtn  : Higtllafltrt 
minore  Jimflici  Candida  C.  B.  Fennel- 
flower ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  Town  annaally  in 
fome  of  our  gardens;  the  feeds 
mod  efteemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a ftrong,  not 
unpleafant  fmell : and  a fubacrid, 
fomewhat  unfluous  difagreeable 
tafle.  They  (land  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  but  have 
lone  been  drangers  to  praflice, 
ana  are  by  fome  fufpefled  to  have 
no.xious  qualities. 

NITRUM  [L.  £.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre;  a fait  extra^ed,  in  Per- 
fia  and  the  Ead-Indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills ; and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  rotted 
together  (with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  adies)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with- 
out the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is 
never  generated  : the  fait  extraAed 
from  the  earths.  Sec.  by  means  of 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and 
crydallization. 

Pure  nitre  didblves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  crydals ; their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a pyramid  of  an 
equal  number  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ; and  in  conta^ 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a bright 
flame  and  conuderable  noife  ; afier 
the  detonation  is  over,  a large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found 
remaining.  The  talle  of  nitre  is 
{harp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  of  celebrated 
nfe  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  of  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a manifefily 
coolin?  one,  by  which  it  quenches 
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thirft,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood  : it  has 
one  great  advantage  above  there- 
frigerating  medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
the  animal  juices;  blood,  which 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acids,  and  milk.  Sec.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  render- 
ed more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation : it  neverthe- 
lefs  fomewhat  thickens  the  thin, 
ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 
occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  fuch  as  are  more  thick 
and  vifeid ; by  this  means  pre- 
venting the  ill  confequences  which 
would  otherwife  enfue  from  the 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as 
Juncker  fuppofes,  any  property  of 
really  obtunding  acrimony.  I'his 
medicine  for  the  mod  part  pro- 
motes urine;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly ; but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  eifeS,  though  given  in  large 
dofes : alvine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  are  fupprefied  by  it:  in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fweat ; but  in 
malignant  cafes,  where  the  pulfe 
is  low,  and  the  ftrength  loll,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatiie  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this 
fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  fallval 
moillure  upon  thepalateand  fauces 
into  the  confidence  of  a mucus, 
which  keeps  them  moill  for  a con- 
fiderable  time ; whereas,  if  nitre  is 
not  added,  a fudden  dry nefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues : that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
dent 
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dent  ufe  of  nitre  13  of  more  fervice  Indeed  in  dlfotders  of  the  lungs 


than  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines ufually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  : that  nitre  gives  great  re- 
lief in  fuppreflion  and  heat  of 
urine,  whether  fimple  or  occa- 
lioned  by.  a venereal  taint ; that 
it  is  of  great  fervicc  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth.  See.  in  all  ery- 
llpelatous  affefUons,  whether  par- 
ticular or  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums ; that  in  diar- 
rhoea: happening  in  petechial  fe- 
vers, nitte,  mixed  with  ablorbents 
and  diaphoretics,  had  the  bed 
effedls,  always  putting  a flop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua- 
tion falutary  ; that  in  diarrhoez 
happening  in  the  fmall-pox,  it 
had  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  dofes,  or  three  at  mod 
(confiding  of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
(ic.  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  bad  been 
given  without  fuccefs.  The  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like- 
wife  asa  medicineof  Angular  fervice 
in  choleras  attended  with  great 
anxieties  and  heat  cf  the  blood  ; 
in  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people : and  the  lots  of  appetite, 
naufea,  vomiting,  &c.  which  gouty 
perfons  are  fometimes  feized  with 
upon  the  pains  of  the  feet.  Sec. 
fuddenly  remitting.  In  cafes  of 
this  lad  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre 
furcly  requires  great  caution,  al- 
though the  author  alTures  u-,  that 
no  bad  confequences  are  to  be 
feared  from  it.'  Neverthelefs  he 
obferves,  that  in  a phthifis  and 
ulcerous  adeflions,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice ; and 
that  therefore  its  ufe  may  be 
fuperfeded  in  thefc  complaints. 


in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bene- 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple  ; though  it 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  generally  10  better  advantage, 
in  larger  quantities : the  only  in- 
convenience is  its  being  apt  to  fit 
uneafy  on  the  flomach.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofcs 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  moif- 
ture  by  fufion,  and  confequently 
that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  crydals  1 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  feveral 
careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo  much  as 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a dccoflion  or  folution  in  water 
[E.]  and  troches  [L,]  A corro- 
five  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extrafled 
from  it;  fee  I’art  II.  chap.  viii. 
feft.  3.  It  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies, 
for  promoting  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out  their  inflammable 
matter. 

NUMMULARIS  folia;  Ly- 
fimachite  humifuftt,  folio  rotundiorr, 
f.ort  luteo  Tourn.  Moneywort,  or 
herb  two-pence  ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  Ipontancoufly  in 
moid  watery  places,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
roundifli  leaves  at  each  joint. 
Their  tafle  is  fubaflringent,  and 
very  lightly  acid  : hence  they 

Hand  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
in  the  hot  feurvy,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  ha-morrhages.  But 
their  tflcds  arc  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  practice  takes  no 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  M03CHATA  [L.  E. 
}iux  mof chain  fruBu  rotundo  C.  B.] 
Nutmegs ; the  kernel  of  a rounds 
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i(h  nui  which  grows  in  the  Eall- 
Indies.  The  oucGde  cov^ingof 
this  fruit  is  foTt  and  flelhy,  like  that 
of  a walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly 
opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe  ; 
imtnediately  under  this  lies  the 
mace,  (fee  the  article  Macis) 
which  forms  a kind  of  reticular 
covering ; through  the  fiflures 
whereof  appears  a hard  woody 
(hell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Xhefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpofes,  and  de- 
lervedly  looked  upon  as  a warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
fuppofed  . likewife  to  have  an 
adringent  virtue ; and  are  em- 
ployed in  that  intention  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries.  Their 
aftringenCy  is  fa<d  to  be  increafed 
by  torrefaii^ton,  but  this  does  not 
Appear  to  the  tade : this  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  there- 
fore renders  it  Icfs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpofe  > and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  pro- 
bably abates  of  its  adringency. 
^lutmegs,  ditliiled  with  water,  af- 
ford a large  quantity  of  edential 
oil.  refembling  in  davuurthe  fpice 
itfelf ; after  the  didillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water:  the  dc- 
co£lion,  inlpidated,  gives  an  ex- 
tradf  of  an  unfluous,  very  light- 
ly bitteriih  tade,  aqd  with  little 
or  no  adringency.  Rcdlified  fpi- 
rit  cxtradli  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  didilla- 
tion : hence  the  fpirituous  extrad 
pclTeflVs  the  davour  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a confiderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a febaceous 
confidence,  in  the  (hops  we  meet 
with  three  forts  of  unduous  fub> 


dances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
really  expred'ed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bed  is  brought  from  the  liall- 
Indies,  in  done  jars;  this  is  of 
a thick  confidence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant linell  ; the  fccond  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mades,  generally 
dat  and  of  a fquare  figure : the 
third,  which  .is  the  wor^t  of  all, 
and  ufualiy  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofition 
of  ferum,  palm  oil  and  the  like, 
davoured  with  a little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  ']  hefc  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic davour  refidcs,  in  didilla- 
tion to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion : the  didiiled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tindurc  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thofe  prepared 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 
megs arc,  a fpirituous  water,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubdaiice  loaded  [T]  The  nut- 
meg iticif  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horferadidi  water,  compound  A>i- 
rit  of  lavender,  cordial  confec- 
tion, cardialgic  troches,  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  [/,.]  ; its  edential 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[f,.]  and  the  expred'ed  oil  in  mi- 
thridatc  and  thcriaca,  domachic 
and  cephalic  plallers  [Z,.]  and 
cephalic  b.illain  [£.j 

NUX  PIST.'^CMIA:  Nudtu, 
e frudu  Pijladic  Rail.  Pidachio 

Phis  is  a moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a kernel  of  a pale 
greentih  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  fitin.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  grows  fpontancoally  in 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral  ifl.inds 
of  the  Archipelago:  it  bears  like- 
wife the  colds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate, fo  as  to  have  produced  fruit 
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not  inferior  to  that  which  we  moderate  drying,  becomes  more 
received  from  abroad.  Pillachio  agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at* 
nuts  have  a pleafant,  fweet,  unc-  tenuate  vifcid  phlegm,  promote 
tuous  tafle,  refembling  that  of  al-  expefloration,  and  the  uterine  fe- 
monds.  1 hey  are  ranked  amongft  cretions ; but  have  not,  for  a loeg 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  fome  time,  been  regarded  in  practice, 
much  efteemed  in  certain  weak- 

nelTes,  and  in  emaciated  habits.  OLIViE  earumque  cleam  : Fruc- 

tus  oleie  Jathxe  C.  B.  The  olive 
NYMPHiE./E  ALBiE  raJix,  tree;  the  fruit  [£.]  and  its  oil 
flares:  Nymph*  alb*  mtgoris  C,  B.  \_L  E.] 

White  vtater  lily;  the  root  and  This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
flowers  (£.}  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large  and  other  warm  countries : with 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June,  us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a green  houfesof  the  curious,  though 
rough,  bitteriOt  glutinous  tafle ; it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
(the  flowers  are  the  lead  rough)  in  the  open  air,  and  produce  veiy 
and  when  frelh,  a difagreeable  good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafore  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  tafle: 
lofl  by  drying  : they  are  recom*  pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
mended  in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets,  abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
and  the  like.  The  roots  are  fup-  able;  the  Lucca  olives,  which 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent  are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very  the  weakeft  tafle ; the  Spanilh, 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in-  or  larger,  the  flrongefl ; the  Pro- 
forms us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  vence,  which  are  of  a middling 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of  fize,  are  generairy  the  mofl  efteem- 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not  ed. 

prove  unwholeforoe.  . The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 

has  no  particular  tafle  or  fmell, 
OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre : a and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a yel-  quality  from  oil  of  almonds  Au- 
low  colour,  dbg  in  feveral  parts  of  thors  make  mention  of  two  forts 
England.  It  pofleifes  the  virtues  of  this  oil,  one  exprefled  from 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  hsema-  the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
tites ; but  in  fo  low  a degree,  is  our  common  oil  olive ; the 
that  the  fliops  have  defervedly  other,  before.it  has  grown  ripe ; 
rejcfled  it ; its  principal  ufe  is  as  this  is  called  aleum  immaittrum,  and 
a pigment.  ompbacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 

in  the  (hops  under  this  name ; 
OCIMI  folia'.  Ocimi  vulgatio-  and  Lemery  afiirms,  that  there  is 
ris  C*  B.  Bafll ; the  leaves  [£.]  no  fuch-oil ; unripe  olivet,  yield- 
This  is  a fmall  plant,  raifed  ing  only  a vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
annually  in  our  gardens ; it  flowers  From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
in  June  and  July,  and  produces  forts  are  obtained,  diflering  in 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely  degree  of  purity:  the  pureft  runs 
perfects  them  in  this  country,  by  light  preflure:  the  remaining 
The  leaves  have  a foft,  fomewhat  magma,  heated  and  prefled  more 
warm  tafle ; and  when  rubbed,  a ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  forr, 
flrong  unpleafant  fmell,  which,  by  with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 

called 
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caWed  gmurca.  All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a confiderable  portion  of  a- 
queous  moillure,  and  a mucila- 
ginous fubfiance;  which  fubjcA 
them  to  run  into  a putrid  (late  : 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  add 
fome  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to  .the  bottom; 
by  this  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fufceptible  of  alteration. 
In  its  paflage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  (baking  of  the  velTel,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de- 
tained in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick 
to  foiFer  it  freely  to  fubfide  ; and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met 
with  of  a manifeftly  faline  tafte 
Oil  olive  is  ufcd  in  the  fimple 
balfam  of  fulphur,  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments,  li 
is  oftner  employed  in  this  lad 
intention  than  the  other  exprefled 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purpofes. 

OLIBANUVl  [L.  £.]  a gum- 
my-refin,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Ead-lndies,  ufually  in 
drops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of 
^ madich,  but  larger,  of  a pale 
yellowilh,  and  fometimes  reddilh 
colour ; a moderately  warm  pun- 
gent lade,  and  a drong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell.  This  druj  has 
received  many  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different 
appearances:  the  finglc  tears  are 
called  fimply  chbanum,  or  thus : 
when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  mufeu- 
lum,  and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  famininum : fometimes  four  or 
five, about  the  bignefs  of  filberds, 
are  found  adhering  to  a piece  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they 
e.xnded  from ; thefe  have  been 
named  t/ms  cortiafum;  the  finer 


powder  which  mbs  off  from  the 
tears  in  the  carriage,  m/ca  thuris  ; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna 
thuris.  'i  his  drug  is  not  however, 
in  any  of  its  dales,  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  m the 
(hops  (fee  the  article  ! hits.) 

Olibanum  confiits  of  about  e- 
qual  parts  of  a gummy  and  refinous 
fubitance,  the  fird  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  rcflified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it, 
particularly  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  bread,  in  haemoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  duxes : 
but  its  real  effeffs,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
vefius  is  faid  to  have  had  large 
experience  of  the  good  effefls  of 
this  drug  in  plurilies,  cfpecially 
epidemic  ones : he  direfls  a fcoop- 
ed  apple  to  be  filled  with  a drachm 
of  olibanum,  then  covered  and 
roaded  under  the  alhes ) this  is  to 
be  taken  for  a dofe,  three  ounces 
of  carduus  water  drank  after  it, 
and  the  patient  covered  up  warm 
in  bed : in  a fhort  time,  he  fays, 
either  a plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  diarrhoea  enfue,  which  car- 
ry off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
vcnatfedlioD,  with  good  fuccefs ; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome- 
times failed  Olibanum  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e fuccino, 
thcriaca  [£.j  confeOio  japonUa,  pi- 
tuliF  ex  oHhano,  and  tmplaflrum  dt- 
ftnfvvum  [£.] 

ONONIDIS,  AnoniJis  five 
Arefltt  bovis  radix : Anonidis  fpi- 
nof/F  Jiore  purpure<)  C.  B.  Red- 
harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin; 
the  root  [£.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wade 
grounds,  and  dry  fields.  The 
root  has  a difagrceable  fmell,  and 
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a naufeous  fwcetifli  taftet  it  (lands 
recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ; but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSI  folium: 
OphioghJJi  •vulgati  C.  B.  Adders 
tongue ; the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a flender  llalk  aridng  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  referable 
the  tongue  of  a ferpent : it  grows 
wild  in  moill  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed' to 
it  than  thofe  of  a vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [L,  £.]  Opium  ; the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been 
collefled  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Perfia,  and  fomc  other 
provinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto 
fupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
ufe.  'I'he  opium  prepared  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named 
Thebaic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
elleemcd  the  bed  ; but  this  is  not 
nosv  dillinguiihed  from  that  col- 
ledcd  in  other  places.  This  juice 
is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
(licking  together:  it  is  of  a folid 
confidence,  yet  fomewhat  fuftilh 
and  tenacious,  of  a dark  reddilh 
brown  colour  in  (he  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low: of  a faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a bitterilh  tade,  accompanied 
with  a pungent  heat  and  acri- 
mony. 

The  general  elFefls  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
render  them  lefs  fenfiblc  of  irrita- 
tion, to  cheat  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  deep,  promote  perfpiration 
and  fwcat,  but  reflrain  all  other 


evacuations.  When  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  bad  for  a time 
abated,  return ; and  generally  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  un- 
lefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphorefis,or  relaxation  which 
it  occaiioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a (low,  but 
drong  and  full  pulfe,  a drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a rednet's  and  light 
itching  of- the  (kin  : and  followed 
by  adegree  of  naufea,  a difficulty  of 
tefpiraiion,  lownefs  of  ihe  fpirits, 
and  a weak  languid. pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im- 
moderate evacuations  proceeding 
f(om  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafinodic  contraflions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almod  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  lead,  a tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  propeily  inter- 
pofed,  totakeeffeA. 

Opium  fometimes  defeats  the 
intention  of  the  phyfician,  and  in- 
dead of  producing  red,  occafions 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a full  (lomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic;  where  the  patient  is 
exhauded  by  exceffive  evacuations, 
it  occafions  generally  great  low- 
nefs. It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  per- 
fons  of  a lax  habit,  than  i(i  the 
oppofite  circumdances  ; whild  it 
ufefully  redrains  preternatural  dif- 
charges  proceeding  from  irritation, 
it  provesinjuriousin  thofe  that  arife 
from  a contrary  caufe,  as  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhoeas  attending 
heflic  fevers.  By  relaxing,  taking 
o(F  driflures,  and  occafioninga  pa- 
ralyfis  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  fuch  evacuation  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  palTage 

even 
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even  to  the  calculus  : iiuc  this  ef- 
fe£l  is  by  no  means  conllant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi- 
am,  one  grain  is  generally  a fuf- 
ficient,  and  often  too  large  a one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
hare  been  long  accullomed  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  eiTe£l.  Among  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  opium,  a drachm  is  but  a 
moderate  dofe : Garcias  relates, 
that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drachms.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accullomed  to  its  ufe, 
upon  leaving  it  off,  are  feized 
with  great  lownefs,  langour,  and 
anxiety ; which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  by  wine  or 
fpirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  reflified  fpirit : proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diffolve  it ; the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions,  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  have  the  fame 
efieds  with  the  juice  in  fubllance  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelvcs  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a naufea 
on  the  (lomach.  A tinflure  made 
in  reflified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  .to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing 
liquors  : Geoffroy  informs  uf,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilfl 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occafioned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tinflure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit 
brought  on  a phrenfy  for  a time. 
Alkaline  falls  diminilh  the  fopori- 
fic  virtue  of  this  medicine  : fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilfl 
volatile  ones  determine  its  aflion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoll  entirely  dellroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  correfl  fome  imaginary 
lities  of  this  drug,  by  toalling  it, 
by  fermentation,  by  long  con- 


tinued digellions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  dillillatiens.  Thefe 
proceffes,  though  recommended 
by  rnany^  late  writers,  do  not 
prnmife  any  fingular  advantage : 
they  may  indeed  weaken  the  opi- 
um ; but  by  this  very  means  be- 
come prejudicial,  rendering  the 
medicine  more  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  the  dofe  more  un- 
determined. 

Opium  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  in  fundry  pains,  but  does  not, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  llupify  the 
part,  or  render  it  infenfible  of 
pain : ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
faid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effefls, 
as  when  taken  toexcefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  extrafl,  or 
flained  opium,  and  a vinous  [I.] 
and  fpirituous  [£.]  tinflure.  It 
is  a capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [L.  £.]  fudoriiic  tinflure 
[£.]  faponaceous  and  llorax  pills 
[f..  ] olibaoum  and  pacific  pills 
[£.]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tary of  fcordium,  confeflio  Pauli- 
na ; philonium,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [Z..]  theriaca  Edtnenfis, 
confeflio  japonica,  and  anodyne 
balfam  [£.J 

OPOBALSAMUM  [L.  E.]  Bat- 
famutn  JuilaUum,  Syriticum,  eMecha. 
Opoballam,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ; 
a refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub  growing 
fpontaneoufly  in  Arabia.  The  bell 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  to  Eu- 
rope ; and  the  inferior  kind,  faid 
to  be  extrafled  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opohalfam,  according  to  .Al- 
■ pinus,  is  at  firfl  turbid  and  white, 
of  a very  flrong  pungent  fmelh, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much 
fweeter. 
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Tweeter,  and  of  a bitter,  acrid, 
allringent  tade  : upon  being  kept 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
iimpid,  light,  of  a greenifh  hue  ; 
then  of  a gold  yellow  ’;  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey  : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur> 
pentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fra* 
grance.  This  balfam  is  of  great 
efleem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
both  as  a medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us : in  the 
mithridate  and  cheriaca,  which  it 
isdireded  as  an  ingredient  in,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX  [L.E.]  Opopa- 
nax  ; a concrete  gummy  reiinous 
juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  panax  paf~ 
tinaca:  f»lio  C.  B.  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  T urkey 
and  the  £all-Indie$,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
wardly of  a paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  llrong 
fmell,  and  a bitter,  aciid,  fome- 
what  naufeous  tade.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and 
aperient  medicine.  Boerhaavc  fre- 
quently employed  it,  along  with 
ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  in 
hypocondriacal  diforders,  obilrac- 
tions  of  the  abdonimal  vifeera, 
and  fupprellions  of  the  menilrual 
evacuations  from  a fluggifhnefs  of 
mucous  humours,  and  a want 
of  due  elailicity  of  tbefolids;  in 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  pilule  gummaftt 
aud  pompound  powder  of  myrrh 


of  the  London  pharmacopoeia;  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be 
given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a 
fcruple,  or  half  a drachm  : a whole 
drachm  proves,  in  many  conflitu- 
tions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANI  folia:  Origani  fj/l- 
cutdl^  buhuUe  Plinii  C.  B. 
Wild  marjoram ; the  leaves  [L.E.\ 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a pun- 
gent taUe,  warmer  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjorum,  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to 
agree  with  in  virtue.  An  eflential 
oil,  dillilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
num, called  Creticum,  whofe  flowers 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times brought  to  US  from  candy : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewbat  flronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

OROBiyemrn .‘  Orohi  ftliquis  ar- 
ticulatis  ftmine  majort  C.  B.  Bitter 
vetch : the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a farinaceous  bit- 
terilh  difagreeable  talle;  they  lland 
recommended  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, but  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers  to  praflice. 

OBM'LM femen[E.'\  Rice;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
flein ; thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  fufliciently  nutritious,  and 
aflbrd  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
from  a thin  acrimonous  flatO  of 
the  juices. 

OSTE- 
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OSTEOCOLLA  [E.] 

Thi)  is  a fofiil  Aibitance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as 
alfo  in  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  met  with  in 
loofe  fandy  grounds,  fpreading, 
from  near  the  furface  to  a conu- 
derable  depth,  into  a number  of 
branches,  like  the  roots  of  a tree : 
it  has  a whitilh  colour,  rough  on 
the  furface,  and  for  the  molt  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
folid  wood,  or  a powdery  woody 
matter.  Sometimes  the  roots  of 
living  trees  are  found  changed  in- 
to this  kind  of  fubdance  (See 
Ntumann'%  chemical  works, page  1 1 , 
and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  year 
1748.) 

Powdered  ofteocolla  feparates, 
cm  abliaion  with  water,  into  two 
mllin£l  lubdances ; the  finer  mat- 
ter walhed  over,  burns  into  quick- 
lime, and  agrees  on  all  trials  with 
powdered  limeftone : the  grofler 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand  ; 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
£or  the  mod  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  virtue 
which  this  fofiil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a callus  in 
fraflured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI, 
vide  Bekberis. 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA- 
RIS, vide  Spina  alba. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

PATHUM. 

PiEONIiE  radix,  florest  femen  ; 
Pseoni^  folto  nigricante  fplendido, 
quee  xuxt  C.  B.  <vel  Psrenite  farming 
flare  fteno  nebro  majare  C.  B.  Male 
and  female  peony  ; the  roots, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [L.  £.] 


I9I 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers ; the  fe- 
male, which  is  the  larged  and 
mod  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon 
the  mod  common,  is  the  only  one 
which  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
different;  and  hence  the  college 
allow  them  to  be  taken  promif- 
cuoully.  The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  un- 
pleafant  feent,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  narcotic  plants ; and  a 
fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  tade, 
with  a light  degree  of  bitternefs 
and  adringency  : the  leaves  alfo 
difeover  an  ailringent  quality  both 
to  the  tade,  and  by  changing  cha- 
lybeate folutions  of  a purple 
colour;  the  flowers  have  little  tade, 
and  a very  faint,  not  agreeable 
fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
are  the  roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  are 
looked  upon  as  emollient,  corro- 
borant, and  lightly  anodyne;  and 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  obdruftions,  eroflons  of 
the  vifeera,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like. ’^The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodic 
and  epileptic  complaints;  which 
many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,  by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  root  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  /u/vis  ad  epikp- 
ticas  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

P ALMjC  oleum  : Palmee  faU~ 
arum  pedicuUs  fpinafis,  fruSu  pruiti- 
formi,  lutea,  aleafa  Skum^  Palm- 
oil  f£.j 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a fpeciesof 
palm  tree,  which  is  a native  of  th'e 
coad  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iOands ; from  thelc  places  it  has 
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been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  about  the  con- 
fidence ot  an  ointment,  and 
of  an  orange  colour ; a llrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell,  but  very 
little  tade  ; by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes 
white,  when  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jefled,  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufc. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea 
coall  are  faid  to  make  this  oil 
part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ 
it  for  the  fame  pupofes  as  we  do 
butter.  With  us,  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  ufed  only  in 
feme  external  applications,  for 
pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  fprains,  and  the  like. 
The  common  people  apply  it  to 
the  cure  of  chilblains,  and  when 
early  made  ufe  of,  not  without 
fuccefs.  It  is  an  ingiedient  in  the 
emollient  ointment  and  llomach 
plader  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copccia. 

PANICl  femen:  Panici  Ger- 

manic!, Jfve  panicula  minoie  C.  B, 
Panic  ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  feme 
parts  of  Germany  ; the  feeds  have 
Deen  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  medicines. 

PAPAVERIS  ALBl  capita: 
Papa'veris  hartenfis  femine  alf>a  C ]i. 
The  large  garden  poppy,  with 
white  flowers  and  feeds;  or  the 
white  poppy  ; its  heads  [Z..] 

PALAVER  NIGRUM:  Pofia- 
•ver  hortenje  Ktgro  femine  C.  B.  The 
lefler  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds ; or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  feems  to  allow  this 
fpecies  to  be  ufed  promifeuoufly 
syith  the  foregoing;  having  dropt 
the  diftinflion  of  w.hite  and  black, 
and  retained  in  the  catalogue  only 
the  title  of  papaver  hortenfe ; of 


which  they  direfl  the  heads,  feeda, 
and  leaves,  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  heads  and  (lalks  of  thefe 
plants  contain  a milky  juice; 
which  piay  be  cbllefled  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  by  lightly 
wounding  them  when  almoll  ripe  : 
this  juice,  expofed  for  a few  days 
to  the  air,  thickens  into  a fliff 
tenacious  mafs, agreeing  in  quality 
with  the  opium  brought  from 
abroad.  (See  the  article  Op  1 u m J 
The  juices  of  both  the  poppies 
appear  to  be  limilartoone  another; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
tity afforded,  which  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plants : the  larger,  or  white  pop- 
py, is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaflern 
countries,  and  fbr  medioMial  ufes 
in  this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water, 
impart  to  the  menflruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  vegetable  matters  in 
general,  Theliquor,  ftrongly  preff- 
ed  out,  fuffered  to  fettle,  clari- 
fied with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a due  confidence, 
yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one  fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
trafl.  This  pofTeffes  the  virtues 
of  opium  ; but  requires  to  be  given 
in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  inter, lion,  which  it  is  laid  to 
perform  without  occafioning  a 
nuufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confcquences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  EJinhurg/t  ejfays  ahridg  vol.  i. 
pag.  i3zano  icS.)  A llrong  de- 
codiion  of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufHcicr.t  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
lyrup,  becomes  fit  for  k-cp'ng  in 
a liquid  lorm  ; and  is  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  the  poppy. 
Both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
ufcful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari- 
ation in  point  of  flrcngtb  : nor 
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do«sthis:nconrcniencefeem  avoid 
able  by  any  care  in  the  prefcriber, 
or  the  operator ; fince  the  poppy 
heads  themfelves  (according  to  the 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  foil 
and  fcafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  different  propor- 
tions of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant ; as  has 
beenobferved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  fuporific  : Juncker 
fays,  they  have  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubflitute  to  opium;  milled 
probably  by  an  obfervation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efhcacioos  than  the 
Veffels  in  which  they  are  contained. 

.The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  Which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  llalks ; ah  oil  exprelRd  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ; . and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food  i their 
talle  is  fweetilh  and  farinaceous. 

PAP  AVERTS  ERRATIC!,  ftu 
Papa-veris  rbarados  (lores  : Papsfveris 
erratici  mnjoris  C.  B,  Red  poppy 
or  corn  rofe : the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  coloured  feeds ; 
its  flowers  [L.  E ] 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  exprelTioh  a deep  red  Juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fulion  toaqueousliquors.  Afyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  (hops : this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour; 
though  fome  expefl  from  it  h 
lightly  anodyne  virtue. 

PARALYSIS  florts  : Verhafculi 
pratenfit  orlorati  C.  B.  Primulre  <vt- 
ris  majoris  /?«//.  Cowflipt : the 
flowers  [L.  E-\ 

1 his  plattt  grows  wild  id  inarlh^t 


and  moifl  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April ; they  havea  plea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a fubacrid, 
bitter!  fh,  fomewhat  aftriogen  t tafte. 
An  infulion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a mild  corrobo- 
rant, in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fume  female  diforJers  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  of  the  men- 
ftrual  purgations.  A flrong  iri- 
fulioh  of  them  forms,  with  a 
proper  qua'ntity  of  fugar,  an 
agreeable  fyrup,  which  has  long 
maintained  a place  in  the  fhops  : 
by  boiling,  even  for  a little  timei 
their  fine  flavour  is  dellroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [£.] 

This  is  the  root  of  an  Ameri- 
can convolvulus,  brought  to  uS 
from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  one’s 
finger,  others  as  large  as  a child’s 
arm:  it  is  crooked,  and  varioufljr 
wrinkled  on  the  furface : outward- 
ly of  a oark  colour,  internally  of 
a dull  yellowilh,  and  interwoven 
with  woody  fibres ; fo  that,  upon  i 
tranfveife  feflion,  a number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  croffed 
with  fibres,  which  ruii  from  thft 
center  to  the  Circumference  : it  has 
no  I'mell : the  talie  is  a little  bit- 
terifh,  blended  with  a fweetncfsj 
like  that  of  liquorice.  'I  his  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazili- 
ans and  I’ortuguefe,  in  a great 
variety  of  difeafes,  particularly 
againit  fuppreflions  of  urine,  ne- 
phritic pains,  and  the  calculus, 
in  the  two  firft,  Geoffroy  fays  hh 
has  given  it  with  good  fuccefs,  and 
that  the  patient  was  almolt  inllant- 
ly  relieved  by  it,  a copious  dif- 
charge  of  liiine  fucc  eding.  He 
likewife  obfcived  large  quantities 
of  gravel,  and  even  im  .11  ‘’ones, 
voiiied  alter  its  ufc  : this  effcfl  he 
attributes  not  to  any  lithontriptiC 
power,  but  to  its  liiiTolving  the 
vifeid  mucus,  by  which  the  fabu- 
O loha 
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lous  matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likewifc  relates,  that  he  has 
had  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  effefts  of  this  root  in  deterg- 
ing and  healing  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the 
urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  he  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain : by 
the  ufe  of  the  pareira,  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a due 
confluence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely;  and  by  joining  to  this  me- 
dicine balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer 
perfeftly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality,  which  he  had  difeovered 
in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juices,  and 
in  theie  likewife  it  fully  anfwered 
his  expe£lation$ : in  humoral  adh> 
mas,  where  the  lungs  were  AuiTed 
up,  and  the  patient  almoll  fuffbeat- 
ed  by  thick  phlegm,  an  infufion 
of  pareira,  after  many  other  medi- 
cines had  proved  ineffeflual,  oc- 
cafioned  a plentiful  expe£loration, 
and  fcon  completed  a cure  : in  the 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice;  but 
in  another  iderical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  fubftance  is 


PAR  THEN  I UM,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS: 
Paftinacu  latiftUa  JatKa  Raii. 
Garden  parfneps. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRIS: 
Pujiinaca  fil’ueflris  latifolia  Raii, 
W ild  parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufficiently  nutritious.  The  feeds 
of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic  ; 
thofe  of  the  wild  are  llrongeft. 

PENTAPHYLLIr«^i>.- 
giiefulii  majoris  repentit  C.  B. 
Cinquefoil ; the  root  [i.l 

7 his  grows  plentifully  in 
hedges,  and  by  road-fides.  Thi 
root  is  moderately  aftringent ; and 
as  fuch  is  fometimes  given  inter- 
nally againA  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
fluxes  ; and  employed  in  garga- 
rifras  for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
Ac.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root 
may  be  taken,  in  fubAance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a drachm  : the  internal 
part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 
dole  to  produce  the  fame  effedf. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca. 


from  twelve  grains  tohalfadrachm, 
in  decodiion  two  or  three  drachms. 

PARIETARIiE,  feu  Helxine, 
folifl : Farie/aria  oficinarum  C.  B. 
Pellitory  of  the  wall ; the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  growing 
upon  old  walls ; of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  taAe,  without  any  fmcll. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient 
herbs,  and  in  this  intention  is  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion of  ibe  Edinburgh  pharmt- 
copceot.  The  cxprclfed  juice  has 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three 
ounces  as  a diuretic. 


PEPONUM  f men  : Peponis  oh- 
longi  C.  B.  The  pumpion ; iti 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  feeds  are  s’ery  rarely  met 
with  in  the  Aiops ; in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  videCa. 

PRIFOLIUXI. 

PERSICARI^  MITIS  foBa  ■ 
Pcrficariir  ptaculQl-e’  Raii.  Spotted 
arfniart : the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moiA  watery 
places : the  leaves  fomewhat  re- 
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fetnble  thofe  of  the  perftca  nudut, 
and  have  generally  a blackilb  fpot 
in  the  middle : their  talle  is 

roughilh  and  fubfaline.  This  herb 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes  : Tournefort  affurcs’ 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1703)  that  it  is  one  of 
the  bed  vulneraries  and  antifeptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a decofUon  of 
it  in  wine  flops  gangrenes  in  a 
furprifing  manner.  The  prefent 
practice,  however,  has  no  depen- 
dance  on  it. 

PERSICARI^  URENTIS  fo- 
lia : Perficari*  vulgaris  ucris,  fi-vt 
hydropiptris  Rail.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  or  water  pepper;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  fort  is  readily  diflinguiih- 
able  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine : in  phlegmatic 
habits  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difeharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  frelh  leaves  are  fome- 
times  applied  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  old  iiftulous  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  funguous  flefli : for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  arriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufc  of. 

PERSIC^  MALI  /lores:  Per- 
ficet  molli  carve,  life.  C.  B.  The 
peach-tree  ; its  flowers  [£.J 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh  tafle;  diflill- 
cd,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  they  yield 
one  fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a whitifh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bulduc  obferves,  communicates, 
to  a large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  tha  frefh  gather- 


ed flowers,  or  a drachm  of  them 
when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  nfeful  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmintic:  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though 
left  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirfl,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
{L-  £.]  Peruvian  bark ; the  bark 
of  a tall  flender  tree,  growing  in 
Peru.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  lizes,  fometimes  roll- 
ed up  into  fhort  thick  quills,  and 
fometimes  flat : the  outfide  is 

brownilh,  and  generally  covered 
in  part  with  a whitifh  mofs ; the 
infide  is  of  a yellowifh,  feddiffi, 
or  rufly  iron  colour.  It  has  a light- 
ly aromatic  fihell,  fomewhat  mufly, 
yet  not  difagreeable ; a bitterifh, 
aflringent  tafle,  which  dwells  long 
upon  the  tongue,  accompanied 
with  a degree  of  aromatic  warmth. 
The  fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  befl:  by  others, 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rougheft 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  infide  ; 
though  the  large  flat  pieces,^ 
whether  rough  or  fmootb,  of  A 
lighter  or  darker  colour,  are  often 
of  equal  goodnefs.  The  befl  bark 
is  that  which  is  flrongefl  in  fmell 
and  tafle  : this  likewife  proves  fri- 
able betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  feparate  into  fibres ; it  breaks, 
not  fhivery,  but  clofe  and  fmooth. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark,  as  a 
febrifuge,  were  difeovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  ijoo:  Eu- 
rope did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  1649  : nor  was  it  re- 
ceived into  general  praflice  till  fe- 
veral  years  after  this ; fome  ill  con- 
fcquences,  enfuing  from  its  impru- 
dent ufe,  having  brought  it,  for  a 
O 2 tlmi. 
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*ime,  into  difrepute.  At  prefent,  fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  info'^ms  us,  to 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moll  eiTec-  join  to  it  a little  rhubarb,  fo  as  to 
tual  I'cmedy  in  intermittent  fevers  occallon  for  a time  two  flools  a 
of  almoll  every  kind,  and  fafc  in  day  ; by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
all  ages  and  conllitutions ; pro-  .more  effeflually  cured,  and  lefs 
vidfd  it  be  judicioufly  and  feafon-  fuhjedl  to  be  followed  by  a dropfy, 
ably  adminillered,  and  due  regard  orillhabit  of  body : after  a drachm 
be  had  to  the  circumllances  of  the  or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
difeafe.  The  modern  praflice,  it  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  me-  bark  exhibited  by.itfelf.  After 
dicine,  ufually  gives  an  emetic  at  the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
the  beginning  of  a paroxyfm : in  medicine  is  continued  for  fome 
fome  cafes  a cathartic,  and  in  pie-  time  longer,  to  prevent  a relapfe  ; 
thoric  habits  ventefeflion,  arepre-  and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutely 
mifed  : thefe  render  the  bark  not  neceflary,  abilained  from.  The 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  difeafe  is  neverthelefs  fcldom  corn- 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  itsoperation : pletely  cured  before  fome  very  con-  I 

where  thefe  evacuations  are  neg-  liderableevacuation.eitherby  llool,  • 
levied,  or  not  fufficiently  plentiful,  urine,  or  perfpiratioh,  enfues:  if 
the  difeafe,  if  of  long  (landing,  this  does  not  fucceedfpontaneoufly,  , 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex-,  or  if  cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore-  ‘ 
it  appears  at  length  fubdued,  yet  tics,  are  given  in  conjuniflion  with 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his  the  bark,  otherwifethepatientcon- 
flrength,  and  foon  fulTers  a relapfe.  tinues  weak,  and  without  appetite, 

T he  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the  till  either  the  difeafe  returns,  or 
end  of  a paroxyfm,  and  repeated,  changes  intoone  of adifferent  kind, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm  In  fymptomatic  agues,  hedlic 
(more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
circumllances  of  the  patient)  every  habits,  and  where  the  hypochon- 
third  or  fourth  hour  during  the  in-  dres  arc  fwelled  and  dillended,  this 
termiflion  : where  the  fever  is  of  medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
the  bilious  kind,  and  accompanied  mod  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
with  great  heat,  a little  nitre  is  fell  adringency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
joined  : in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex-  obdrudlions  of  the  obdominal  vif- 
ercile  generally  promotes  its  effedl.  cera,  or  luppreflion  of  any  critical 
At  firll,  it  ufually  loofens  the  hel-  evacuation  ; until  the  obdruclion 
ly,  and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a is  hid  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
cathartic  had  been  taken;  and  by  had  its  due  courfe. 
this  means  fupplies  the  omiflion  of  In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma- 
evacuationsbcfoieits exhibition : if  lignant  fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
the  purging  continues,  the  medi-  feem  to  have  any  good  elFeft. 
cine  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes  Neverthelefs,  inthe  decline  of  long 
intended  by  it;  in  fuch  cafe,  a nervous  fevers,  or  after  a remiflion, 
little  opium  is  added,  which  effec-  when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa- 
toally  iopprefTes  the  flux  : if  after  tigue,  or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex- 
this  the  patient  continues  too  cof-  tremely  weak,  and  the  pulfe  low, 
tive,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyders.  the  fwrejr  proves  a medicine  of  ex- 
The  loofenefs,  however,  ought  not  cellent  fei  vice ; provided  that  there 
to  be  dopt  too  foon  : on  the  con-  is  no  extravafation,  that  the  vedels 
trary,  where  the  bark  docs  not  it-  remain  entire,  and  pus  is  not  al- 
felf  produce  this  elfe£l,  it  is  necef-  ready  foimed. 

Peru-  ■ 
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Peruvian  bark  has  likewife.been 
foundeminentlyferviceable  in  gan- 
grenes and  mortifications,  proceed- 
ing either  from  an  inceinal  or  ex- 
ternalcaufe  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  occafioned  a kind  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  was  difeontinued, 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re- 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  corttx  in  vari- 
olous cafes,  where  either  the  puf- 
tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechix  Ihewed  a difpofition  to  a 
gangrene;  and  here  likewife  it 
anfwered  expeflaiion  : the  empty 
veficles  filled  with  matter,  watery 
finies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  the  petechix  become  gradu- 
ally of  a pale  colour,  and  at 
length  difappeared,  and  the  pox 
began  to  turn  fooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. See  the  Edinburgh  midietd 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife, and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cute  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hylleric  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermilfions.  By  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
flrengthens  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  and  proves  ufeful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  llomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obAinate  uterine  Auxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
ly beats  has  notable  eifefls. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark 
refide  chieAy  in  a refinous  fub- 
fiance,  and  hence  are  extraded  in 
peifeflion  by  reflified  fpirit.'  By 
firong  codlion  in  water,  the  refin 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  with 
the  water,  which,  whilA  hot,  ap- 
pears tranfpareni,  but  in  cooling, 
grows  turbid,  and  depofits  great 
part  of  the  refm  to  the  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  diAillation  the 


aromatic  part  of  the  bark  ; pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing.  Hence 
an  aqueous  extrafl  proves  not  only 
lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  one  m^de  with 
reflified  fpirit.  Proof  fpiiits  ex- 
trafl  the  virtues  of  this  drug,  in 
tolerable  perfeflion,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  when  cold.  Spi- 
rit of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex,  either  with  or 
without  heat : the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quick-lime,  and  thedulcified 
fpirit,  in  a few  hours  become 
llrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  taAe. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are,  an  extrafl  [L.  £.]  refin 
[£.]  fpirituous  tinflure  \L.  £] 
tindlure  in  volatile  fpirit  [/,.]  and 
compound  tinflure  [£.]  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  fiomachic 
tinfluie  [£  ] 

The  fubllances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefeription  ieem  cal- 
culated either  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy, or  merely  for  reducing  it  in- 
to the  intended  form,  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taktng  it : 
this  is  neveithelefs  a point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  taAe,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neccAary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effefl.  If  de- 
figned  to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a bolus,  eleflary,  &c.  it 
fhould  be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu- 
cilages : with  the  former,  it  Aicks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
whence  its  taAe  remains  for  a con- 
fiderable  time;  with  the  latter,  it 
paAes  freely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
taAe  in  the  mouth.  Aromatics  do 
not  prevent  the  taAe  of  the  bark 
from  difeovering  itfcif;  extrafl  of 
liquorice  very  eAeflually  conceals 
O 3 it. 
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it.  The  extrafl  of  logwood  alfo, 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a pro- 
per quantity  of  mucilage,  form  a 
very  elegant  and  agreeable  com- 
pofition. 

PETASITIDIS  radix:  Pctafi- 
tidis  majoris  it  'vulgaris  C.  B.  But- 
terbur; the  root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  by  the  Tides  of 
ditches  and  in  meadows  : it  fends 
forth  Ihort  fcaly  (talks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purpliih  (lowers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large,  and  hollowed  in 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  a bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  mTotric,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a ftrong 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh,  aromatic, not 
very  agreeable  talle ; they  have 
been  given  in  the  dolbofadiachm 
or  more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like- 
wife  as  an  operient  and  dcobdru- 
ent ; thefe  virtues,  however,  they 
polTefs  in  folow  a degree,  as  to  have 
lod  their  reputation  in  the  (hops. 

PETROLEUM  [£.]  Rock  oil. 

This  is  a general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thsfe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
mod  all  countries,  but  in  grcated 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones ; 
fome  arc  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  England  ; and  many  of  our 
common  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pit-coal,  fee.  afford,  on  didilla- 
tion,  oils  not  greatly  different  from 
them 

'I'he  fined  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena in  It.ily,  where  three  differ- 
ent kinds  arc  found  ; the  bed  is 
almod  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a highly  pene- 
trating, yet  not  difagrecablc  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  redlified  oil 
of  amber;  the  fecond  fort  is  of  a 


dear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  as 
the  former,  lefs  penetrating,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell:  the  third,  or  word,  is  of  a 
blackifh  red  colour,ofa  thicker  con- 
fidence, and  moredifagrccable  than 
the  two  foregoing.  The  fird  of  thefe 
is  very  rarely  metwith  in  thefhops; 
the  fecond,  mixed  with  a little  of 
the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is 
ufually  fent  us  inftead  of  it.  Pe- 
troleum readily  catches  fire,  and, 
if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  : dif- 
tilied,  it  becomes  fomewhat  more 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  yellowifh  matter  remaining) 
andlofesgreatlyofits  natural  fmell : 
it  unites  with  the  eflential  oils  of  ve- 
getables, not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits : the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  mod  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fhould  feem  to  de- 
ferve  fome  notice:  they  are  more  a- 
greeablethan  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine  : the 
virtues  of  both  which  they  partici- 
pate of.  7 hey  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againd  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
intentions,  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon mineral  oils  have  been  made 
ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs ; an  oil 
extrafled  from  a kind  of  done  coal 
has  been  cried  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  under  the  name  of 
Britifhoil,  forrheumatic  pains,  &c. 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
n fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber 
added  to  the  common  exprcfl'cd 
oils. 

PETROLEUM  RARBADENSE 

[!..]  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
pctrolca,  and  nearly  of  the  confid- 
ence 
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ence  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
Tcddifli blackcolour,  adifagrceable 
fincll,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  Thisbitumenisfoundinfe- 
veralofourAmericaniflands,  where 
it  is  crteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  fervice  as  a fudorific,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inRammation,  itis  cer- 
tainly improper;  they  likewife  ap- 
ply it  e.xtcrnally  as  a difeutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college!  em- 
ploys it  as  a menftruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  hatfamum  lulphuris  Barba- 
denfe,  and  direfts  an  oil  to  be  dif- 
tilled  from  it  : that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACFDO- 
NICl  femrn  : jipii  Macrdonici  C.  B. 
Macedonian  parfley ; the  feeds  [L.] 

PETROSELINI  VULGARIS 

femen,  folia,  radix:  Apii  hortenfisfu 
pttrofelini  I’ulgo  C.  B.  common 
parfley ; the  roots,  leaves,  [£.J  and 
feeds  [L.  £.] 

The  firllofthefe  plants  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
Macedonian  parfley  are  the  ftrong- 
efl,  though  generally  fupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley  is 
one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks;  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
by  diflending  the  vifeera,  produces 
a contrary  effect  to  that  intended 
by  it ; the  tafte  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifh,  with  a light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 


The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
Icy  arc  an  ingredient  in  mithri- 
date  and  thenaca;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  in  the  cledlary  of  bay- 
berries  [/,.] 

PEUCED  AN!  rnr/rjc  .•  Peucedani 
Cermanici  C.  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
fulphurwortj  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fliores,  and  in  moill  fhady  places. 
The  roots  have  a ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  folucions;  and 
an  uoftuous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh 
ta:’’e.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
flimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  expeftoration 
and  urine  ; the  exprefled  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  as  an 
erthine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  prafUce  pays  no  legard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

FHU,  vide  Valeriana  iyl- 

VESTRIS. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 

MUKIS. 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper  Ja- 

MAICENSE. 

PlMPlNEI.LiE  SANGUISOR- 

BJE  folia:  PimpineU-r  ftmguiforbir 
minoris  hirfuta  et  hr".'it  C B.  Bur- 
net ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills  : fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
den?, though  preferred  by  fome, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  arc  mildly  aflring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  hasmorrhages. 

PIMPINELL^  SAXIFRAG.*^; 
radix,  ftmen,  folia.  Burnet  faxi- 
frage  ; the  root  {L.  £.1  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

Three  forts  of  this  plant  are  taken 
notice  of  by  medical  w'riters 

I.  Pirn- 
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P'mpiitflla  faxifraga  puyor, 
umhella  cati'iula  C.  B This  is  the 
fpecies  ctlibraied  by  the  German 
writers  under  tne  name  of  fimpi- 
nella  alba:  it  is  nut  very  common 
in  this  countrVi  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  fop 
plir-d  w.ith  ihc  follov-ing 

z.  Pimpinella  fax'f  aga  minor, 
fuliii  fanjiutiorbir  Rail  ‘Tra^ojtli 
num  allervm  majus  ‘Tourn.  T his  IS 
not  unfrequently  met  ssith  in  dry 
paHure  grounds. 

3.  PimpmeHa  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B foBis  (iijji3i$  HijT-  Oxon, 
This  furt  Is  thf  moll  common  in 
the  fields  about  l.ondon : it  grous 
taller  1 han  the  others,  but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  fec^i  to  be  pof- 
reffed  of  the  lame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  pnly  in  external  appearance  : 
and  even  in  this  their  difference  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pimpinella- 
Our  college,  inflead  of  the  fitfl, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
flood as  the  officinal  fort,  allow  ei- 
ther of  the  others  (which  arc  more 
common)  to  be  ufed  promifcuouOy. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafle, 
which  is  entirely  extiafled  by  rec- 
tified fpirit:  in  dillillation,  the 
menllruum  arifes.  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a pungent  aromatic 
refin.  Th't  root  promifes,  from 
its  fcnftble  qualities,  to  be  a medi- 
cine of confiderable  utilit)  ; though 
little  regarileil  in  common  praflice  : 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient  is  the 
pul-vis  as‘i  compofitus  [i  I Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  t>ther  German  phy- 
ficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
flomachic.refolvent.detcrgent.diu- 
retie,  diaphoretic,  and  al.exiphar- 
mac.  They  frequently  gave  it, 


and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foul- 
nefsofthe  blood  and  juices, tumours 
and  obflrudions  of  the  glands, 
and  difcai'es  proceeding  from  a de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general.  Hoerhaave  direAs  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine  in  allhmaiic  and 
hydropic  cafer,  where  the  llrong- 
ell  refolvents  are  indicated  : the 
form  he  prefers  is  a watery  infu- 
fion  ; but  the  fpirituous  tinflure 
poffeircs  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfeftion. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella called  nigra,  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a bright  black 
coluur,  whim  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whitifh  : this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  effen- 
tial  oil  of  a blue  colour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swifferland,  &c.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PINUS  nuclei et  re/ina  : Pinus  fa- 
tiaue  C.  B.  et  Pinus  fylvejlris  C.  B. 
Pine  tree;  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [E  ] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  Handing  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refinous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  the  articles  7'rre^rr//irrrrt 
and  Thus  vulgare.)  The  kernels 
have  a very  pleafant  fweet  tafle, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds  : 
they  are  confidered  lather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles. 

PIPER  NIGRU.VI  [L.E.]  Black 
pepper  ; the  fruit  of  a plant  grow- 
ing in  java,  Malabar,  &c.  gathered 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcated  in  the  fun.  This  is  the 
only  fpice  which  we  import  direfl- 
ly  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  all  the  o- 
thers  coming  through  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch. 

PIPER 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.  E ] White 
pepper  : the  fruit  of  i he  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. The  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
have  fometimes  pieces  of  a dark 
coloured  (kin  Hill  upon  them. 

PIPER  LONGUM  [L.  E.] 
Long  pepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a different  plant  growing  alfo  in 
the  F.afl-Indies.  It  is  of  a cylin- 
drical figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length;  the  external  furface 
appea'S  compofed  of  numerous  mi- 
nute grainsdifpofed  round  the  fruit 
in  a kind  of  fpiral  diredion 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a pungent 
fmell,  and  a very  hot  biting  talle. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hottell 
and  ftrongrff,  is  moll  frequently 
made  ufeof  formcdicinal  purpofes ; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
forculinaryones  : the  white,  which 
is  the  weakell  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
employed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  re- 
Tides  chiefly  in  their  reflnous  part ; 
their  aromatic  odour  in  an  elTen- 
tial  oil.  The  genuine  dillilled  oil 
fmells  ffrong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony  ; the  re- 
maining decodion,  infpifl'ated, 
yields  an  extrad  confiderably  pun- 
gent. A tindure  made  in  redilied 
fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery;  a 
few  drops  of  it  let  the  mouth  as  it 
were  in  a flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  philonium  and  mithridate; 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilylfus, 
eledary  of  bayberries,  confedio 
Paulina,  and  thrriaca  ; the  long, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, powder  and  pills,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confedio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate, and  theriaca  [Z..] 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [£./<  ] 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper ; the 


amomum  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  plantations;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a large  tree,  growing  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  mountainous p irts  of 
Jamaica,  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloan, 
myrtus  arhorea  aromuticn,  fohit 
laurinis.  'I'he  fmell  of  this  fpice 
refembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs:  its  talle  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  loregoing; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
all/pne.  The  (hops  have  been 
for  fome  time  accuflomed  to  em- 
ploy this  aromatic  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  collly  fpices, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  hofpitals : the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  it  a place  in 
their  latedifpenfatory,  and  dired  a 
Ample  water  to  be  dillilled  from  it, 
which  pofleffes  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfedion.  It 
yields  a large  quantity  of  a plea- 
fant  effential  oil,  which  finks  in 
water:  this  oil,  recommended  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata,  is 
row  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  Redified  fpirit  cx- 
tradsitspungency  and  flavour,  and 
elevates  nothing  in  dillillation. 

PIPER  INDICUM  : Caff, cum 

ftl  quis  lonyis  propmtlentibus  T turn. 
Guinea  pepper,  or  capficum  ; the 
fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  Odpber. 
The  talle  of  capficum  is  extremi  ly 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  chieflv  employed  for  culi- 
nary purpofes  : a fpecies  cf  it, 
called  in  the  Weft-lndics  bird  pep- 
per, is  the  balls  ofa  powder  brought 
us  from  thence  under  the  name  of 

Capon  pepper. 

PJSUM 
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PISUM  : Pifum  arven/e  flort  can- 
di/lt.  frud'i  rotunrlo  ulbo  C.B.  Peas; 
the  feeds  [£.j 

Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  very  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

PIX  l.IQUIDA  [L.R.]  Tar; 
a thick,  black,  un<!:luous  fubllance  ; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  them  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.  It  differ* 
from  the  native  refinous  juice  of 
the  trees(fee  Terehinlhina)  \n  having 
received  a difagrceable  impreflion 
from  the  fire,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  the  falineatid  other  juices 
united  with  the  refinous  and  oily  : 
by  the  mediation  of  thefe,  a part 
of  the  tcrebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  which 
extradl  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines.  Wa-er  impreg- 
nated «ith  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,  proves,  in  conlequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  Ai- 
iiiulating:  it  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation  : by 
thefe  qualities,  in  cold  languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  Arengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifeid  juices, 
opens  obAruflions  of  the  minuter 
veffcis,  .and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fccretionsin  general; 
whil  A in  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  difpofes  to  inflammation,  and 
aggravates  the  complaints  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  remove. 

PIX  ARIDA  [i.  E.]  Dry  or 
Aone  pitch. 

'1  his  is  the  fixliquiita,  exficcated 
by  heat  ; in  this  procefs,  a part  of 
the  acid  anti  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  diinpated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moiflure;  and  hence  the  pro- 
duefproves  ccnfiderably  lefs  aifive 
It  is  made  ufc  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a warm  adhefive, 
refinous  fubflance. 

PIX  NA\’AL1S.  'Ihis  is  gene- 


rally allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiffat- 
ed  tar ; hence  in  the  RJinburgh 
pharniacopceia  the  terms  pix  ficca 
and  pix  navalis  are  m^de  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  GcofFroy,  it 
is  compounded  of  a Arange  mix- 
ture of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa- 
limpiAa,  and  an  arrificial  black 
pitch  ; which  artificial  pitch  is  it- 
fdf  compofed  of  tar  and  palimpif- 
fa  ; and  this  palimpilfa  is  no  other 
than  an  infpiflated  tar:  fo  that 
notwithllanding  this  fliow  of  com- 
pofition,  the  refult  is  only  a mix- 
ture of  pitch  with  a little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.  £.} 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a fo- 
lid  confiAence,  yet  fomewhat  fofr, 
of  a reddifli  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing.  Geoffrey  re- 
lates, that  it  is  compofed  ofgallipot 
(a  folid  whitifh  refin  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fomc  of  the  tei  ebinlfiin.e 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a lit- 
tle of  its  diflilled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  rclatiotj  of  a gentle- 
man who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (from 
whence  we  arcchiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon turpentine  boiled  a little. 

All  thefe  fubflanccs  are  employed 
in  the  fliopsonly  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plaAers,  ointments,  and  ce- 
rates : and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  L.ATIFOLI/?; 
fi/lia,  fi men : Common  broad  leaved 
plantane,  called  feptiner'via,  from 
its  h.ivitig  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf ; the  nar- 
row leaved  fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  g:iinqucnci  via: 
they  ate  both  common  in  fields 

and 
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and  by  road-Hdes.  The  leaves  are 
lightly  aAringent,  and  the  feeds 
faid  to  be  fo;  and  hence  they  Aand 
recommended  in  haemorrhagcs.and 
other  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  proper.  The  leaves  brnif- 
ed  a little,  are  the  ufual  applica- 
tion of  the  common  people  to  flight 
flcih  wounds.  The  Edinburgh 
college  directs  an  extract  to  be 
made  from  the  leaves 

PLUMBUM  [L.  £ ] Lead. 

This  is  the  hcavicA  of  the  metals 
except  gold;  it  melts  in  a moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  foon 
converted  partly  into  fume  and 
partly  into  an  afh-coloured  calx 
( plumbum  ujfum',)  this  expofed  to  a 
llronger  fire,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  fur- 
face,  becomes  firtt  yellow,  and  af- 
terwards of  a deep  red,  ( minium  or 
red  lead:)  if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifedto  aconfidcrable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  alTumesthe 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling 
forms  a foft  leafy  fubflance  of  a 
yellowilh  or  reddifli  colour  (li^- 
thnrge.)  The  proper  menllruum  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis:  the  vege- 
table acids  likewife  diflblve  it,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity  : a quart  of 
dillilled  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
drachm ; expofed  to  the  fleam  of  vi- 
negar, itiiby  degreescorroded  in- 
toa  white  powder  (ctrufff)  which  is 
confiderably  more  eafy  of  folution. 
T he  calces  of  lead  diflblve,  by  heat, 
in  exprefled  oils ; thefe  mixtures 
are  the  bafts  of  feveral  officinal 
plaAers  and  unguents.  Cryflals  of 
this  metal,  made  with  diflilled  vi- 
negar (called,  from  their  fweetilh 
tafle, /«g«r  of  lead)  and  a tinflure 
drawn  from  thefcand  green  vitriol, 
ate  likewife  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppv^fcd  toincraflate 
the  fluids, abate  inflammations, and 
rcArain  venereal  defires,  'I  hc  fugar 


is  a llrong  aAringent,  and  has  been 
ufed,  it  IS  faid,  with  good  fuccefs, 
in  haimorrhages,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  &c.  '1  he  tinClurc 
is  recommended  for  the  like  piir- 
pofes ; and  for  checking  immode- 
rate fweats  in  phthifical  cafes, 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  culled 
tinQura  antiphthifica.  The  internal 
ufe  ofthis  metal  is  neverthelefs  full 
of  danger,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  upon  unlefs  in  defperate 
cafes,  after  other  medicines  have 
been  employed  without  taking  ef- 
fect: it  often  occafions  violent  co- 
lics; and  though  it  (hould  not  prove 
immediately  hurtful,  its  ill  confe- 
qiiences  are  fure,  though  flow;  tre- 
mors, fpafms,  or  lingering  tabes, 
too  frequently  follow. 

POLll,  feu  Pilii  monUtni  fummi- 
talis.  I’oley  mountain  ; the  tops 
[L.  £.] 

It  has  been  difputcd  among  l>o- 
tanic  writers,  what  fpccies  of  poky 
ought  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
mifeuous  ufe  of  tw’o,  x\\t  polium  nut- 
rilimum  a eilfum  Monfptllacum  C.  B. 
and  the  polium  emgujiifulium  Creli- 
cum  C.  11.  The  firll  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
the  fort  which  the  (hops  have  been 
gencr,ally  fupplied  with.  They  have 
both  a light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  tafle  ; that  brought  from 
Crete  is  the  moA  agreeable.  They 
Aand  recommended  in  catarrhs,  u- 
terinc diforders,  &c.  butatprefiiit 
are  fcarcc  otherwife  made  ufe  of 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  ini- 
thi'idate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 

CILLUM  S.VLOMONIS. 

POLYGONUM,  vidcCENTi- 

NOD I U M . 

POLYPODll  rnelix  : Filieis  po- 
lypoilii 
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Ijpodii  didiT  Herm.  Polypody  ; the 
root  [£.j 

Polypody  is  a capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  thetrunks 
of  decayed  trees,  &c.  that  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred 
though  not  fenfibly  diifeient  from 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long 
and  (lender,  of  a reddiHi  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  greenilh 
within,  full  of  finall  tubercles, 
which  arc  rcl'embled  to  the  feet  of 
an  infed  ; whence  the  name  of 
the  plant  ; the  talle  of  ihcfe  roots 
is  fweeciih  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages  ; never- 
tbelefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  ancients  held 
it  to  be  a pouerful  purger  of  me- 
lancholic humours  ; by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuater  of  all  humouis  in  general : 
at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofcn  the  belly;  and  after- 
wards even  this  quality  w a denied 
it : fucceeding  phyllcians  declared 
it  to  be  allringent;  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  efieems  it  mo- 
derately Ilyptic  and  aniifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
dired  experience  of  it  ; nor  is  it 
employed  in  pradice:  it  is  proba- 
ble that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the 
freOi  root  may  loofen  the  belly, 
and  that  it  has  not  thiselTcd  when 
dry. 

POLYTRICMUM,  vide  Tai- 

CHUMANES. 

POMPHOLVX ; a calx,  or  flow- 
ers, of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces where  copper  is  made  into 
br.ifs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  crucibles,  &c.  cither  in  form 
ol  thin  crulls,  or  of  a light  downy 
maitcr,  generally  of  a pure  white 
colour,  though  fometimes  yellow* 
i(h.  See  Zi.vcuM. 


POPULl  NIGRa^ gemm^  : P»- 
puli  nigr*  C.  B-  The  black  pop- 
lar ; its  buds  [£.] 

I'he  black  poplar  is  a large  tree, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places  ; it 
is  eafily  raifed  and  very  quick  of 
growth.  The  young  buds  or  ru- 
diments of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
abound  with  a yellow  unduous, 
odorous  juice.  They  have  hither- 
to been  employed  chiefly  in  an 
ointment,  which  received  its  name 
from  them  ; though  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes : a lindure  of  them 
made  in  redified  fptrit,  >ield<, 
upon  being  infpilTated,  a fragrant 
refin,  fuperior  to  many  of  ihofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRl  radix  : Porri  communis 
(apitati  C B.  Leeks  | the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
garlick,from  which  it  differs  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.  See  the 
article  Alli  t M- 

FORTULACiE  ftmen  : portu- 
lacie  hortenfu  Intifoli*  J.  B.  Furf- 
lane  ; the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  Ie(fer  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fometimes  been 
employed  in  emulfions,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

FOTENTILLA,  vide  Arcen- 

T I .N  A . 

PRASIUM,  vide  Marrubium. 

PRIMULiE  VERIS  folia,  ra- 
dix : Primula’  'veris  paJltdo  flore  hi4- 
milis  Tourn  Prirorofe  ; the  herb 
and  root  (£  ] 

'1  his  is  a low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
producing  pale  yellow  flowers  in 

the 
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the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an 
herbaceous  tafte.  The  roots  are 
lightly  bitter,  with  a kind  of 
aromatic  flavour,  which  fomc  re- 
femble  to  that  of  anifceds  ; their 
exprefled  juice,  purified  by  fettling, 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  a fternutatory. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, but  Very  weak  : an  infufion 
of  them  in  wine,  and  a fpirit  di- 
flilled  from  them,  are  employ- 
ed in  fimc  places  as  cordial  and 
nervine. 

PRUNELLi?;,  feu  Bruntlhr  fo- 
lia : PruneUee  majoris  foliis  non  dtf- 
feSis  C B.  Self-heal ; the  leaves 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplilh 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  ft  has  an  herbaceous 
* roughifli  tafle  : and  hence  (lands 
recommended  in  hemorrhages  and 
alvine  fluxes:  it  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  as  a vulnerary, 
whence  its  name  ; and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  aphthx,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUSHORTENSIS.  The 
plum-tree.  Three  forts  of  plums 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens  ; but  the  (hops 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad. 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 
Pruna  ex  flava  rufefcentia,  mixti  fa- 
forts,  gratijfisna  C-  B.  The  Brig- 
nolc  plum,  brought  irom  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [£.j 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [£.  £.]: 

FruSus  Pruni  fruQu  famio,  Juki, 
atro  c/fraleo ‘Tourn.  French  orcom- 
mon  prunes  [L.  £.]  This  is  the 
plum  called  by  our  gardeners  the 
little  black  damalk. 


PRUNA  DAMASCENA; 

FruOui  Pruni  fruSu  magno,  Juki, 
alro  cerruUo  Tourn  Damafcene 
plums,  or  damfons.  This  is  the 
fort  called  the  great  damalk  violet 
of  Tours.  It  IS  feldom  met  with 
dry  in  the  (hops,  and  is  generally 
fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 

(he  medical  efl'eflsof  the  dani- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly  ; which  they  perform  by  lu- 
bricating the  palTage,  andfoftening 
the  excrement.  They  areof  confi- 
.dcrable  fervice  in  coflivenels,  ac- 
companied with  heat  or  irritation, 
which  the  more  flimulatingcathar- 
ticswould  tend  to  aggravate:  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fu(E- 
cient, their  effedls  may  be  promoted 
by  joining  with  them  a little  rhu- 
barb or  the  like  : to  which  may  be 
added  fomecarmi native  ingredient, 
to  prevent  their  occafioning  flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes  have  fcarce  any 
laxative  quality  : thefe  are  mild 
grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 
occafionally  kept  in  the  mouth, 
ufefully  allay  the  thirll  of  hy- 
dropic perfons. 

PRUNA  SILVESTRIA  : Fruc- 
tus  fruni  filojeflris  C.  B.  Sloes  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  common  black 
thorn,  or  floe  bulb  f£.  £ J 

Thefe  have  a very  rough  auflere 
tafle,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit, infpilTated 
to  a proper  confidence,  is  called 
acaei  Germanica,  and  ufually  fold 
in  the  (hops  for  the  true  Egyptian 
acacia:  itis  equally  adringent  with 
the  Egyptian  fort,  but  has  more  of 
a (harp  or  tartilh  tade,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetilh  relilh  of  the 
other.  1 he  infpifl'ated  juice  is  di- 
redled  as  an 'Officinal  by  the  Edin- 
burgh  college,  and  a conferve  of 
the  fiuit  by  the  London. 

PSYLLII 
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PSYLLII  Jtmn  : PJyllH  majoris 
trtSi  C.  B.  Fleawort  ; the  feeds. 

This  is  a fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our 
gardens : it  diifeis  from  the  com- 
mon plantanes  in  having  its  italics 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them  ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray,  planta^o 
caulifera.  '1  he  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
Fiance  ; they  are  fmall,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  in  lhape  a flea, 
whence  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  talle  ; boiled  in' 
water,  they  yield  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  emol- 
lient glyiters,  and  the  like.  Alpi- 
nus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
cither  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat. 

PTARMlC.iE  radix  ; Dracunculi 
pralenjis,  ftrrato  folio  C,  B.  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  baltard  pellitory : the 
root  [f.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths 
and  in  moillihady  places:  the  flow- 
ers, which  areof  a white  colour, 
come  forth  in  June  and  July.  The 
roots  have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a hot 
biting  tafte : chewed  they  occa- 
fion  a plentiful  difeharge  offaliva; 
and  when  powdered  and  fnufled  up 
the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing.  Thefe 
are  the  only  intentions  to  which 
they  have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGII  folia  : Pultgii  lati- 
folii  C.  B.  Mentha  aifuaticcc  feu 
pttlegii  'vulparis  T ourn.  Pennyroyal  j 
the  leaves  [i.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoully 
in  fcveral  parts  of  England  upon 
moill  commons,  and  in  watery 
places;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  ilrikihg  roots  at  the  joints. 


Our  markets  have  been  for  fome 
time  fupplied  with  a garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright  : this  is  called  by 
Mr.  Dale  pultgium  trtSum. 

Pennyroyal  is  a warm,  pungent 
herb  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable : it  has  long  beea 
held  in  great  eileem,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  an  aperient,  and  de- 
obllruent,  particularly  in  hyfleric 
complaints,  and  fupprellions  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  thediftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  re£lified  fpirit  extrafl  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  likewife  elevate  greateft  part 
of  them  indiflillation. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a fimple 
[Z,.  £.]  and  fpirituous  [Z,.]  water 
and  eflential  oil  [Z..  £.]  of  the 
plant : this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro- 
ches of  myrrh  ^£.]  and  its  fimple 
water  for  making  the  lac  aramo- 
niaci  [Z..J  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [£.] 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia : 
Pulegii  angujlifolii  C.  B.  Harts 
pennyroyal  ; the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  flronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  forego- 
ing, both  in  talle  and  fmell. 

pulmonarlt:  maculo- 

SjE  folia  : Pulmonuriee  halorum  ail 
huglojfam  doce<Untii  J.  B.  Spotted 
lungwort,  or  fage  of  Jerufaiem  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

'I'his  is  met  with  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a green  colour 
fpotted  with  white  ; of  an  herba- 
ceous fomewhat  niucilaginoustalle, 
without  any  fmell.  They  Hand  rc- 
coaimcnded 
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commended  againft  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  pbthifes,  and  other  like 
diforders:  neverthelefs  experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  thefe 
virtues,  nor  does  the  prefent  prac- 
tice expeA  them. 

PYRETHRI  ra^/x.-  Pyrelhri 
fore  bcllitHs  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spain  ; the  root  [Z,.  £.] 

This  plant,  though  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this:  and  often 

flowers  fuccelfively,  from  Chrift- 
inas  to  May  ; the  roots  alfo  grow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which  the 
{hop*  are  ufually  fupplied  with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible 
fmel!  ; its  take  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lets  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracunculus : the  ],uice  exprefled 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent 
when  frelh  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  allied  by  heat, 
extrafls  fome  lhare  ofits  take,  rec- 
tified fpitit  the  whole  ; neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  dikilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  praflice  is  as 
a makicatory,  A.r  promoting  the 
falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
bouring parts:  by  this  means  it 
often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  eor/ex  : f^ereui  cum 
kngij  pediculis  C.  B.  Oak  tree  ; 
the  bark  [£.] 

This  ba/k  is  a krong  akringent, 
and  hence  kands  recommended  in 
ha:morrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  przternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

RANARUM  SPERMA.  Frogs 
fpawn.  This  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
purpofcs ; but  pradicioners  have 


not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu- 
liar effedls  that  could  deferve  its 
being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  now  difearded  it. 

RAPHANI  RUSTICANIr«- 
dix  : Raphani  ruJHami  C.  B.  Coefa- 
aritt  folio  cubitali  Tourn.  Horfe- 
radifh  ; the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river  fides,  and  other 
moik  places ; for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  ; it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfefls  its  feeds  in  this 
country.  Horfe-radifh  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a pene- 
trating acrid  take  ; it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veflels  a fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up- 
on the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
firk  fweetifh,  and  afterwards  almoft 
infipid : if  kept  in  a cool  place 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a confiderable  time. 
The  medical  eflefls  of  this  root 
are  to  kimulate  the  folids,  attenu- 
ate the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions : it  feems  to  extend 
its  aflion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  affeft  the  minutek  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  feurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  from 
a vifeidity  of  the  juices,  or  obltruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  du£ls.  Sy- 
denham recommends  it  likewife  in 
dropCes,  particularly  thofe  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Both  water  and  reZlified  fpi- 
rit  extra£l  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in 
dikillation:  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  elfential  oil  arifes,  pokefT- 
ing  the  whole  take  and  pungency 
ot  the  horfe-radilh.  The  college 
have  given  us  a very  elegant 
compound  water,  which  takes  its 
name  from  this  toot. 

RAPI 
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RAPI  roAix,  fimtn  : Raf>i  fativi 
rolurJi  C.  B.  Turncps ; the  roots 
and  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  roots  are  accounted  a 
wholefome  aperient  food  : the  li- 
quor preiled  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
medicinally  as  a deobftruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  flightly 
pungent. 

REALGAR,  a foOil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

REGINA  PRATI,  vide  Ul- 

MARIA. 

RHABARBARUM  [L.  £.] 
Rhubarb;  the  root  of  a plant  of  the 
dock  kind,  which  grows  fpontane- 
ouily  in  China,  and  endures  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  (hops.  The  hrll  is  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Ruflia,  in  round- 
ifli  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a hole  through  the  middle  of 
each  ; they  are  externally  of  a yel- 
low colour,  and  on  cutting  ap- 
pear variegated  with  lively  reddifli 
llreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
elleemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Ead-Indies,  in  lobgilh  pieces, 
harder,  heaviet,  and  morecompafl 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firll  fort, 
nnlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
igrow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ; the 
lecond  is  lefsfubjefl  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
duflrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outiide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  fortsofrhubarb,and  fomc- 
times  with  cheaper  materials  : this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec- 
tually to  impofe  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubsrb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
fiilid,  but  not  flinty  ; that  it  be  ei- 
lilj  pulverable,  and  appear,  when 


powdered,  of  a fine  bright  yellow- 
colour  : that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  of  a faffron 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  It^ 
taiie  is  fubicrid,  bitterifli,  and 
fomewhat  allringent ; the  fmell 
lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  allringent  one,  by  which  it 
llrengthens  the  tone  of  the  llomach 
and  intellines,and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhcca;  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu- 
barb in  fubllance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tinAures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones;  whilflthe  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfeflion  the  aro- 
matic,allri  ngen  t,and  corroborating 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  'J  he  dole, 
when  intended  as  a purgative,  is 
fromafcrupletoa  drachm  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
ns,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eafl-lndia  fort,  though  this  lafl  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to 
the  other  ; it  is  manifellly  more 
allringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tinftures 
drawn  from  both  with  refiified 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  talle  : 
on  diililling  off  the  menllruum,  the 
extra£l  left  from  the  tinftureof  the 
Eall-  India  fhubarbproved  confider- 
ably  the  llrongell.  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  different  feafons, 
or  cured  in  a different  manner. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
this  drug  are,  roalled  rhubarb  [L.] 
a watery  infufion  | E.]  and  vinous 
and  fpirituous  tinttures  [i.  It 
is  an  ingredientin  fundry  compoli- 

tiont. 
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tions,  as  the  fyrnp  of  fena  and 
rhubarb,  dyfenteric  ele£lary,  fto- 
machic  pills  [£.]  ecphrafUc  pills 
[£.J  &c. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS, 
vide  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPONTICI  radix ; Rha- 
harhari  Diofceridit  tt  antiquorum 
Tourn-  Rhapontic;  the  root  of  a 
large  roundilh  leaved  dock,  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  Thrace,  from  w.  hence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the 
year  1610,  by  Alpinus  ; it  bears 
the  harden  winters  of  this  climate, 
andisnot  unfrequentinour  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confiderably 
different  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
dafky  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture  ; confider- 
ably  more  allringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative, than  rhubarb;  in  this  laft 
intention,  two  or  three  drachms 
are  required  for  a dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 

Su  M ACH. 

RIBESIA  : fru3ut  Rihei  ‘vul- 
garis fruBu  ruhroRaii-  Red  cur- 
rant bulh  ; the  berries  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafle,  fufiiciently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  direfls 
a gelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar  ; but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther looked  upon  as  a dietetic  than 
a medicinal  article. 

ROSA  DAMASCRNA:  Rofa 
furgurea  C.  B.  The  damafle  rofe 
[£.  £.] 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  g.irdens.  Its  fmell  is  very 


pleafant,  and  almofl  univerfally 
admired  ; its  tafle  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid.  In  diflillation  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  ex- 
afUy  refembles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  diflilled  water, 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials : Hoffman  ftrongly  recom- 
mends them  as  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  raifing  the  flrength,  cheating 
and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  al- 
laying pain  ; which  they  perform 
without  raifing  any  heat  in  the  con- 
flitution,  rather  abating  it  when 
inordinate.  Damafk  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
a mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 
mains entire  in  the  decodlion  left 
after  the  diflillation  ; this,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  fhops. 
The  other  officinal  preparations  of 
this  flower,  are  a lolutive  honey, 
and  the  diflilled  water,  which  laft 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mufk -julep, 
the  confeflion  of  kermes,  and  fa- 
ponaceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alfo 
in  making  the  Ample  ointment 
called  pomatum.  [£.] 

ROSA  RUBRA  : Rofa  ruhrn 
muUifltx  B.  C.  The  red  rofelZ  £.] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort; 
and  infleadofits  purgative  quality, 
a mild  gratefully  aflnngentone,  ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed : this  is  conAderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ; but  both  the 
aftringency  and  colour  are  impair- 
ed by  flow  drying.  In  the  fhops 
are  prepared  a conferve,  honey, 
tinfture,  troches  [£.]  vinegar  and 
fyrup  f£,]  of  this  flower  : it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  compound 
powder  of  fcordium,  the  troche* 
of  Japan  earth,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [i.j 
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RORISMARINl  ftmmitates,  et 
fiores  anthas  diili  : Roi  ifmarini  hor- 
tenfis  angujliore  folio  C.  B,  Rofe- 
mary  ; ihe  tops  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds;  in  the 
like  foils,  it  thrives  bed  with 
us,  and  likcwife  proves  llronger 
in  finell,  than  when  produced  in 
moifl  rich  ones  : this  obfervation 
obtains  in  almofl  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofcmary  has  a fiapant  fmell, 
and  a warm  pungent  bitterifh  talle, 
approaching  to  thofe  ol  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  cops  are 
ilrongefl  ; next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower ; the  flowers  ihemfcives 
are  confiderably  the  weakell,  but 
mod  picafanr.  Aqueous  liquors 
extract  great  ihare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diiiillation  ; along 
with  the  water  arifes  a confiderable 
quantity  of  elTential  oil,  of  an  a- 
grecable  ftrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Pure  fpiricextrafls  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diflillation  ; hence  the 
refinous  mafs,  left  upon  abflracling 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic, very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  flavourin  diflillation  with  pure 
fpirit;  by  watery  liquors  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured  ; by  beat- 
ing deflroyed.  '1  he  ofiicinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are  an  rlfen- 
tial  oil  from  the  leaves  [L  ] or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [£.j  a conferve 
of  the  flowers  [L.  £.]  and  a fpirit, 
called  Hungary  water,  from  the 
flowery  tops  [Z.  £. ) The  tops  are 
uled  alfu  in  the  compound  fpirit  of 
lavender  [Z..  £.]  cordial  confcdlion 
[/,  ] and  cephalic  tinilure[£.]  and 
the  cfleniial  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal- 


fam,  faponaceous  balfam,  and 
nerve  ointment  [£.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM  : ra~ 
dix  Rubitc  tindorum  fati’vic  C.  B. 
Madder  ; the  root  [£.  £.] 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes ; it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dv  ers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell  ; a fweetilh  talle, 
mixed  with  a little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  openingroots,  and  recommend- 
ed in  ob  iruftions  of  the  vifeera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 
ginning dropfles.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  ifleric  decoflion  ot  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a deep  red  colour  ; and  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfaflions,wehave 
an  account  of  its  producing  a like 
elfefl  upon  the  bones  o)  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food: 
all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flefhy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fuffered  any  alte- 
ration : fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  fleeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
felTed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
deferve  inquiry. 

RUBI  IDAil  frudus  : Ruhi  iJ/ri 
fpimfi  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  buOi  ; 
the  fruit  [£.] 
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This  (hrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ; and  has  likewife,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild: 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Kafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  tafle,  accompanied 
with  a peculiarly  grateful  flavour; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  thirfl,  abate 
heat,  ilrengthen  the  vifeera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  direfled  to  be  kept  in 
the  (hops. 


RUBI  VULGARIS  folia,  frue- 
tus  : Rubi 'vulgaris /me  rubi  fruSu 
rigro  C.  B.  The  bramble,  or  black- 
berry hufh  ; its  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  flirub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a faint  talte  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  foregoing  : the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  aliringent. 

RUSCI,_/ft;f  Brufei  raJix  : Rufe* 
myrtifolii  aculeati  Tourn.  Butchers- 
broom,  or  knee-holly  ; the  root 
[£.] 

This  is  a fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a foft  fweetilh  tafle, 
which  is  followed  by  a bitterifti 
one  : it  is  one  of  the  five  aperi- 
ent roots  ; and  in  this  intention  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet  drinks,  for  open- 
ing (light  obflruftions  of  the  vifee- 
ra, purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 


RUTyE  folia  femen  : Rutef  hor- 
ttnfts  latifoli/r  C.  B.  Broad  leaved 
rue  ; the  leaves  \_L-  £■]  and  feeds 


[E.]  _ 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  June,  and  holds  its  green 
leaves  all  the  winter,  we  frequently 
find  in  the  markets  a narrow  leaved 


fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter,  with 
white  Breaks. 

Ruehasaflrong ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a bitterilh,  penetrating  tafle  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in- 
flame and  blifter  the  (kin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
flimulating,attenuatinganddcterg- 
ent;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion,dilTolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
ohflruflions  of  the  excretoryglands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
Thewriters  on  the  MateriaMedica 
in  general  have  entertained  a very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential 
oil,  and  the  diflilled  water  cohobat- 
ed  orre-diflilled  feveral  times  from 
frefh  parcels  of  the  herb  : after 
fomewhat  extravagantly  commend- 
ing other  waters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  com- 
mendations he  can  bellow  upon  it 
fall  Ihort  of  its  merit : “ What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  more  effica- 
cious for  promoting  fweat  and  per- 
fpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
fletic  paflion,  and  of  epilepfies  and 
for  expelling  poifon  f”  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
lafl  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others  : the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  moft 
efficacious  preparation  ofit.  (See 
Part  iii.  chap,  v.)  An  extrafl  made 
by  re£lified  fpirit,  contains,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  rue;  this  menflruum  taking 
up  by  infufionallthe  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating 
nothing  in  diflillaiion.  With  wa- 
ter, its  peculiar  flavourand  warmth 
arife  ; the  bitternefs,  and  a confi- 
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dcrablff  (hare  of  the  pungency 
remaining  behind. 

A watery  extraft  [£.]  eiTential 
oil  [L.  E.  ] and  confcrve  [/,.]  of 
rue  are  Icepc  in  the  {hops.  I his 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eleftary  of  bayberrics,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [L.] 

SABINAi  folia  ftu  fummitates  : 
Sabinit  f lio  tumari  fii  Dtofeot  itiis 
C.  B.  bavin  ; the  leaves  or  tops 
L.  E. 

This  is  an  evergreen  Ihrub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prickly  leaves  : it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
'I'he  leaves  havea  bitter,  aciid,  bit- 
ing tade  ; and  a ftrong  difagree- 
abie  fmell  : diftilled  with  water 
they  yield  an  eflential  oil,  in  larger 
quantity  (as  Hoffman  obrerves)than 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the 
turpentine  tree  alone  excepted. 

bavin  is  a warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promot- 
ing fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan- 
dular fecretions.  'I'he  diflilled  oil 
is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  em- 
menagogues ; and  is  found  of  good 
fervice  tn  obdruflions  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  other  vifeera,  proceeding 
from  a laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
vedcis,  or  a cold  lluggilh  indifpo/i- 
tion  of  the  juices. 

The  eflential  oil  [L.  E.]  and  a 
watery  extradl  [Z,.]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  (hops : the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [£.] ; the  ex- 
trad  in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [L-]i  and  thcelTential  oil  in 
the  troches  of  myrrh  [£.] 

S.\CCHARUM  ALBUM.  White 
or  refined  fugar  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  PDRISSIMUM. 
Double-refined  fugar  [£.] 


SACCHARUM  RUBRUM 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [£.  £.] 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 
Sugar-candy  [£.] 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arumJo  faccharifera,  a beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eatl  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Wed,  and  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantity  in  our 
American  plantations.  The  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime  water 
(without  which  it  does  not  afl'ume 
the  form  of  a true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a due  confidence  ; when, 
bring  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
groffer  unfluousmatter,called trea- 
cle, or  melaffes.  This,  as  yet  im- 
pure or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu- 
rified, in  conical  moulds, by  fpread- 
ing  mold  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
furface:  the  watery  moiflure,  (lowly 
percolating  through  the  mafs,  car- 
ries with  It  a confidcrable  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  treacly  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  diffolv- 
ed  in  water,  the  folution  clarified 
by  boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
defpumation,  and  after  due  evapo- 
ration poured  into  moulds : as  foon 
as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface 
is  covered  with  moiii  clay  as  be- 
fore. The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  becomes  the  double  refined 
fugar  of  the  (hops.  The  candy,  or 
cryftals,  are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a cer- 
tainpitch,  and  thenremovingihem 
into  a hot  room  ; with  flicks  fet 
acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fugar  to 
(hoot  upon  ; thefe  cryflals  prove 
of  a white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 
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The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a ftveec, 
are  fufficieotly  well  known.  The 
impure  forts  contain  an  unduous, 
or  oily  matter,  in  confequencc  of 
w>hich  they  prove  emollient  and 
laxative.  The  cryftals  are  moft 
didicult  of  foluiion,  and  hence  are 
properell  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  di/Tolve  llowly 
in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [L.  E.]  a con- 
crete juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, cither  in  dilHnd  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  maflcs.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a yellowilh  colour,  inter- 
nally fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  foft  upon  being 
handled,  and  Hicks  to  the  fingers ; 
its  talic  is  hot  and  biting  ; the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled 
to  that  of  a leek,  by  others  to  a 
mixture  ofafafetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobllruent ; and  frequent- 
ly preferibed  either  alone,  or  in 
conjundion  with  ammoniacum,  or 
galbanum,  for  opening  obHiuc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera,  and  in  hy- 
flerical  diforders  ariftng  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menftrual  purga- 
tions. It  likewife  deterges  the 
pulmonary  velTels,  and  proves  of 
conftderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  allhmas,  where  the  lungs  are 
opprefled  by  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is 
moll  commodioufly  given  in  the 
form  of  pills  : from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a drachm,  may  be 
given  every  night  or  oftener,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggills 
ufually  fupply  its  place  with  the 
larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 
cf  bdellium,  broken  into  pieces ; 
which  are  not  eafily  diflinguilhed 
from  it. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  gum- 
pills,  eledary  of  bay-berries,  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca  of  the  London 


pharmacopoeia.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  no  where  employed 
either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  givt 
ing  the  preference  to  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum. 

S.AGO  [E.j  This  is  the  pro- 
duce of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  palmam  refirens  arbor 
farinfera  The  medullary  par- 
of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed  by-  the  Indians  as  bread  : 
thefe  reduced  into  granules,  and 
dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us. 
It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though 
not  perhaps  fuperior  to  our  own 
grain. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS.  Sal  am- 
moniac [L.  E ] 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  ocher ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
of  needles,  or  ftrise,  running  tranf- 
verfely.-'I'he  bell  are  almoll  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vihble  impurities : thofe  mod 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a grey 
yellowilh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  fometimes  black,  according  as 
the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 
The  talle  of  this  fait  is  very  fharp 
and  penetrating.  It  diffolves  in 
twice  its  weight,  or  a little  lefs,  of 
water;  and  upon  evaporating  a 
part  of  the  menllruum,  concretes 
again  into  long  fhining  (picula,  or 
thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  ma- 
rine acid,  united  with  a volatile  al- 
kali. If  mingled  with  fixtfalts,  or 
abforbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid 
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remaining  united  with  the  inter- 
medium ; if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  quicklin.e,  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  fait  is  obtained. 
Expofed  alone  to  a confiderable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro- 
perties : ground  with  certain  me- 
tallic fubftances,  it  elevates  feme 
parts  of  them  along  with  itfelf,  and 
concretes  with  the  remainder  into  a 
mafs,  which  readily  flaws  into  a 
liquor  in  a moifl  air  ; this  appears 
in  mod  refpeds  fimilar  to  a fatu- 
rated  folution  ofthe  metal  made  di- 
reftly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a perfefUy 
neutralfalt,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifeid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorelis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumilances  in  the  conllitution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a drachm  of  the 
fait  be  taken,'  diflolved  in  water, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific  ; by  mo- 
derate exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  aflion  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys ; a large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a Hill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febiifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a great  lectet  in 
the  cure  of  iniermittents.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a powerful  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuted 
veffels ; and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervicc,  eiiher  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters,  or  the  baik, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obllruftions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  aniifeptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations,  for  uede- 
matous  tumours,  as  alfo  in  garga- 
nfms  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
iils,  and  for  attenuating  and  dif- 
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folving  thick  vifeid  mucus.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  difcutient  ca- 
taplafm  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  A.MA- 

RUd  [f,.  £.]  The  bitter  purging 
fait;  extradied  from  the  bitter  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  common  fait  from  fea 
water.  It  was  Aril  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubflitute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  ocher  purging mireral 
waters,  from  which  it  does  nut 
confiderably  differ,  either  in  fen- 
flble  qualities,  or  medical  effedls. 
We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  minute 
cryflals  of  a fnowy  appearance; 
diflolved  in  water,  and  cryflallized 
afrelh,  it  concretes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
redangular  prifmatic  figure,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic fait  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubflituced  in 
the  (hops. 

All  thefefalts  have  a penetrating 
bilterilh  tafte  : they  diflblve  in  Icfs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water : in 
a moderate  heat  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  blillets,  and  loon  change 
into  a white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight : 
this  calx  taftesbittercr  than  the  Tils 
did  at  firfl,  and  almoll  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  watei.  The  acid 
of  thefe  falls  is  chiefly  the  v iriolic  : 
the  balls  of  the  natural  is  a line  ab- 
forbent  earth  ; of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
iis  of  fea  fait.  Hence,  upon  add- 
ing alkaline  falts  to  a folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfues : whilfl  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
pofice  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

7'he  fal  cathaiticus  is  a mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 

fufli- 
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Sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  eafe  and  Safety,  rarely  occa- 
sioning any  gripe::,  fickneSs,  or 
the  other  incoiiveniencies  which 
purgatives  of  the  refinou.t  kind  are 
too  often  accompanied  with.  Six  or 
eight  drachms  may  be  diiTolved  for 
a dufe  in  a proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water  ; or  four,  live,  or  more, 
in  a pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thele  liquors  may  like- 
wife  be  So  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emunfio- 
ries;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
they  increaSe  perfpiration  ; by  mo- 
derate cxercife  in  a cool  air,  the 
urinary  diScharge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is  a neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  moll  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  Swal- 
lowed. It  diffolves  in  Somewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ; the  Solution  flowly  evapo- 
rated, and  Set  to  fhoot,  affords  cu- 
bical cryffals,  which  unitetogether 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  lire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates, as  it  is  called ; Soon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A Small  quantity  of  this 
fal',  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  diflblve  gold,  but  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  diffolving  Silver  : if 
a Solution  of  filver  be  poured  into 
liquors,  containing  even  a minute 
portion  of  common  Salt,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  turbid  and 
white;  this  phxnomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  Silver. 

This  Salt  is  either  found  in  a 
Solid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diflblved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  Saline  Springs. 

I.  Sal  gemmtr  [L-  E.j  Rock 
Salt.  I his  is  met  with  in  Several 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  greatefl 
plenty  in  certain  ceep  mines,  of 
prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow  in 


Poland ; Some  is  likewife  found 
in  England,  particularly  in  Che- 
fhire.  It  is  for  the  mofl  part  ve- 
ry hard.  Sometimes  of  an  opake 
Snowy  whitenefs.  Sometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
colours.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fefUy  transparent  and  colouilefs  ; 
the  other  Sorts  are  purified  by 
Solution  in  water  and  cryflalliza- 
lion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  uSes  of  Salt. 

2.  StJ  marirtui  [£.  £.]  The  Salt 
extracted  from  Sea  water  and  Saline 
Springs.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one  fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait:  Several  Springs 
afford  much  larger  quantities;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun- 
try at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  yield  (according  toDr. 
Brownrigg)  from  one  fixth  to 
Somewhat  more  than  one-third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  common  Salt  from  theSe 
natural  Solutions  of  it : the  one,  a 
hafly  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  Salt  begins  to  concrete, 
and  Sail  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  Set  in  proper 
vt-fTcls  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern  : the  other,  a more  flow 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a Saline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire.  Soon  begins  to  fhoot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a cubical  figure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
procefTes  are  effefted  by  the  heat  of 
the  Sun.  The  Salts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  considerably  : that 
got  by  a hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a moift  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium  : an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cryftallized  Salt 
is  not  Subjedt  to  : this  laft  is  like- 
wise found  better  for  the  preserv- 
ing of  meat,  and  Sundry  other 
purpofes. 

Corn- 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeftion  : in  large  dofea,  as 
halfan  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  uied  to  check  the 
operation  of  ametics,  and  make 
them  run  oiF  by  ilool ; and  as  a 
Aimulus  in  glyAers. 

SALVIiE  folia:  Sal<viie  ma- 
joris  C.  B.  Common  fage  (the 
green  and  red  forts)  ; the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

SALVI.rE  hortenfu  minor!)  folia, 
fummitates  : Salmi-r  minor!)  auriite  et 
n:n  auriitr  C.  B Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue;  the  leaves  and  tops  [£.J 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June  : the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ; the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  : the  fmall  fort  is  a diflind 
fpecies  ; its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
mod  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  (landing  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a light  degree  of 
aflringency  and  bitternefs ; the 
fmall  fort  is  the  flrongell,  the  large 
mod  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed  falutary  qualities,  (Salvia 
fahialrixy  natunr  conciliatrix — Cur 
moriator  h^mo,  cui  filvia  crefeit  in 
horto,  y .)  Its  rial  effcfls  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  llrengihen 
the  velTels  ; and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyflem. 
The  bell  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea  ; or  a tinflure, 
or  extraft,  made  with  reflified 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes  ; thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
fage  ; the  diUilled  water  and  effen- 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aro- 
matic quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitterifhners. 
Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon 
juice,  prove  an  ufcful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  diforders,  of  an 
elegant  colour,  and  fufficieotly 
acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVI.®  SYLVF.S  TRIS  fAia': 
ScoroAotidis  five  fcordii  foliit  falvia 
J.B.  Woed  fage  ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  talle,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  conies  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage  ; it  is  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  the  former,  but 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCT  folia,  flores,  bacar, 
cortex : Sambuct  fruSu  in  utnhella 
nigro  C.  B.  Common  black- ber- 
ried elder  ; the  leaves,  bark,  [£.] 
flowers,  and  berries  [£.  £ J 

This  is  a large  Oirub,  frequent 
in  hedges,  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  it.s  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic  : an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  expreflfed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode- 
rately, and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  eincacious  deobflruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecre- 
tif'is.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  are  llrongly 
purgative,  and  a£l  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  dcfervedly  ac- 
counted unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  quality:  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 
Which  they  give  over  in  dillillation 
with  water,  and  impart,  by  iofu- 
fion,  to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors The  berries  l ave  a fweetifh, 
not  unpleafant  ta  'e  ; neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubllance,  they  offend  the 
ftomach : 
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ftomach  : the  exprefled  juice,  in- 
fpifTaced  to  the  confidence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me- 
dicine ; it  opens  obdru^ions  of  the 
vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  if  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  conliderable 
fervice  in  fundry  chronical  difor- 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  date  is 
of  a purplilh  colour)  tinges  vinous 
fpirits  of  a deep  red. 

A rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries [L.  £.]  is  ufed  formatting  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  peroral 
eleflary  [E  ] with  the  intention  of 
which  it  excellently  coincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  dcco£tion  for  glyders  and 
fomentations,  and  thedifcutientca- 
taplafm  [£.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [£  ] ; and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet  [£.]  An  ointment  is  made 
alfo  from  the  leaves  and  bark  [£.] 

SAVIPSUCHUS,  vide  Majo- 

KAN  A. 

SANDARACHA,  a follil  com- 
poled  of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
AassN.icuM, 

sanguis  DRACONIS  [£.£.] 
Dragons  blood,  fo  called  ; a refin 
brought  from  the  Ead  Indies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves,  or  in  large  mafles,  com 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  T he  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
chough  the  latter  is  not  unfrequenc- 
ly  of  equal  goodnefs : the  fine  dra- 
gons blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  im- 
purities, of  a dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compoficions,  co- 
loured with  the  true  dragons  blood. 


or  Brazil  wood,  are  '.fometimes 
fold  in  the  room  of  this  commo- 
dity : fome  of  thefc  diffolve,  like 
gums,  in  water;  others  crackle  in 
the  fire,  without  proving  iiiHain- 
mable;  whilll  the  genuine  fanguis 
draconis  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  not  a^^  on  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  totanf^flblves  in 
pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a largequan- 
tity  of  the  mendruum  of  a deep 
red  colour:  it  is  likewife  foluble 
in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  ihan  that 
communicated  by  anebufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubdance,  has  no  fenfible 
fmcll  or  tade  ; when  diflblved  it 
difeovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  Jt  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a gentle  adringent,  and 
fometimes  direfled  as  fuch  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  againd 
feminal  gleets,  the  duor  albus,  and 
other  fluxes  : in  the  e cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  effe£f s of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incraflating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  drengthening 
the  folids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  dyptic  powder  [L.  £.]  Loca- 
tclli’s  balfam  [£  j and  drengthen- 
ing plader  [£.J 

SANFCUL.^,  fitt  Diapenftr  fi- 
Ua  : Sanicul  e o^cinarum  C.  B.  Sa- 
nicle  ; the  leaves  [£.j 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  dowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
roughilh  tade;  they  have  long  been 
cel^rated  for  fanative  virtues,  both 
internally  and  externally  ; never- 
thelefs  their  efFeils,  in  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  confiderable  enough 
to  gain  them  a place  in  the  prefent 
praflice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  White 
faunders)  a wood  brought  from 
the  Ead-Indies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thirknefs  of  a man’s  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitilh  colour.  Gicatcll  part 
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ofit,  as  met  with  in  the  (hops,  has 
no  I'mell  or  talte,  or  any  /enfible 
quality  that  can  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  o<  the  phyGcian. 

a\NTALUM  CITRINUM. 
[£.)  Yellow  faunders:  a pale  yel- 
lowilh  wood  brought  from  the  Eall 
Indies;  ot  a pleafanc  fmell,  and  a 
biiterilh  aromatic  talte  accompa- 
niedwith  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun- 
gency. This  elegant  wood  might 
nndoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical  purpoics,  though  at  pre- 
fent  veiy  rarely  made  uie  of : it  is 
fcarcely  everdireded  in  extempo- 
raneous pretenptinn,  and  tne  only 
officinal  compolition  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  eonfeSlio  nt- 
ktrmes  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmi- 
copoeia  : the  London  college  have 
omitted  it  in  their  catalogue  of  (im- 
ptes  Diltilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a fragrant  elTential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens, in  the  cold,  into  the  conflu- 
ence of  a balfam.  Digeiied  in 
pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a rich  yellow 
tindure ; w hich  beingcommitted  to 
didillution,  t he fpiritarifes, without 
bringing  over  any  thing  confider- 
able  of  the  flavour  of  the  faunders. 
The  refiduum  contains  the  virtues 
of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
Hoffinan  looks  upon  this  extrad  as 
a medicine  of  fimilar  virtues  to 
ambergris;  and  recommends  it  as 
an  excellent  tellorativc  in  great 
debilities. 

S.\NTALUVI  RUBRUM  [L. 

F-]  Red  faunders ; a wood  brought 
from  the  Ead-Jndies,  in  large  bil- 
lets, of  a compad  texture,  a dull 
red,  almod  blackilh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
fetl  fmell,  and  little  or  no  talle. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a mild 
adringent,  and  a corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyllem  ; but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort. 


The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
dcrs  is  as  a colouring  drug  ; in 
which  intention  i:  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  l/Ka!tlli[L..'\  and  f^i- 
THUS  LrjenJul/e  compojitus  [Z..  £.] 
It  communicate*  a deep  red  to  ree- 
tihed  fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  : a fmall  quantity 
of  the  rrfin,  extraded  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  frelh 
fpirit,  of  a i elegant  blood  red. 
'1  here  is  fcaice  any  oil,  that  of  la- 
vender excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  colour.  Geoffroy, 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubdi- 
tuted  to  red  faunders  ; and  the  col- 
lege of  Bruflels  ate  in  doubt  whe- 
ther all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunuers  is  not  really  a wood 
of  that  kind ; according  to  the 
account  which  they  have  given, 
their  faunders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  didinguilhing  cha- 
rader  of  which  is,  >hat  it  imparts 
its  colour  to  common  water. 

S.ANTONICUM.  [f.]  Worm- 
feed  ; the  produce  of  a plant  of 
the  svormwood  or  mugwort  kind 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a num- 
ber of  thin  membraneous  coats,  of 
a yellowilh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a very  bitter  tadc.  Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters)  ai.d 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melaHe  , 
or  candied  with  lugar  : their  un- 
pleafant tade  renders  the  form  of 
a powder  or  decodion  inconve- 
nient. They  aic  not  very  often 
met  with  genuine  in  the  (bops. 

SAPO  DORUS  [L.j  : ,J- 

bus  Hifpimius  [£.J  White  Spanilh 
foap. 


SAPO” 
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SAPO  MOLLIS  [Z-.]  Common 
fofc  leap. 

SAPO  NIGER,  ftu  Mdanof- 
wtfgma  [£.]  Black  foft  foap. 

&oap  is  compofed  of  cxprefTed 
vegctablcoils,  or  animal  fa's,  unit- 
ed with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firlf 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  a mixture  of 
all  thefe ; and  the  black  (as  is 
faid)  with  train  oil. 

'J  he  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily,  or  reflnous 
matters,  renders  them  folubic  in 
water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufe- 
ful  ingredient  in  pills  compofed  of 
refins,  promoting  their  diffolution 
in  the  llomach,  and  union  with  the 
animal  fluids:  Hoerhaave  was  a 
great  admirer  of  foap;  and  in  his 
private  praflice  feldom  preferibed 
any  refinous  pills  without  it;  un- 
lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid 
Hate  of  the  juices  forbad  its  ufe. 
From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like- 
wife  feems  well  fitted  for  diliolving 
fuch  oily  or  unctuous  matters,  as  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifc'd  juices,  opening  ob- 
fhuftions  of  the  vifeera,  and  de- 
terging  all  the  veflels  it  pafTes 
through.  It  is  likewife  a power- 
ful menrtruum  for  the  human  cal- 
culus : a folution  of  it  in  lime 
water  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  dif- 
folvents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  flomach  ; the  vir- 
tue of  this  compofition  is  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  dilTolving  powers  of 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed. bee  the  Edinburgh  medical 

tjfay> 

Xkc  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fomc  external  pur- 
pofes. 


Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plaller  [L.  linimenc 
[L-]  and  balfam  [£.]  : it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  flomach,  in  the  fi- 
lul^  faponacere  \ L ] and  to  aloes  in 
the  piluhc  tiloelic-r  [£.]  Solt  foap 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com- 
mon cauflic  [£.]  and  black  foap  in 
the  anodyne  plaller  [£.j 

S A ('ON  A R \JE  folia,  radix  : Sa- 
poniiriiT  mnjuris  lanou  C.  It.  Soap- 
wort,  or  bruifewoit ; the  herb  and 
root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  tides  of  running  wa- 
ters ; a double  flowered  fort  U 
frequent  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a bitter,  not  agreeable 
talle ; agitated  with  water,  they 
raife  a laponaceous  froth,  which 
is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
feZls  with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf 
in  taking  out  fpots  from  cloths, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  talle 
fweetifh  and  fomewhat  pungent; 
and  have  a light  fmell  like  thofe 
of  liquorice:  digelled  in  reclifi>.d 
fpirit  they  yield  a llrong  tinilure, 
which  lofes  nothing  of  its  talle  or 
flavour  in  being  iiilpiflated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  exiraCl.  Ibis 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  praZlice  among  us,  though  it 
prornifes,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  be  a medicine  of  conlider- 
able  utility  ; it  is  greatly  elleemed 
by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fic  : and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  fZ,.  £.]  a con- 
Crete  juice,  brought  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitilh,  yel- 
low grains,  with  a few  of  a red- 
difh,  and  fometimesofa  deep  red 
colour,  mixed  with  them ; the 

whitefl 
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whitefl  tears  are  preferred,  as  be- 
ing the  freftiell : its  tafle  is  bitter, 
accompanied  with  a dull  kind  of 
fweetnefs.  This  drug  diffolves  in 
watery  litjuors,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  oi  the  gummy  kind,  with 
a fmall  admixture  of  refinous  mat- 
ter. It  is  principally  celebrated 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers (whence  its  name 
flefh  glue)  a quality,  which  neither 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  a juft 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
fulvis  t cerujfa  compofrtus  [L.] 

SARSAPARILLA  [L.  £.]  : a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies.  It  cnnfifts  of  a great 
nnmber  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head  : the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill,  or 
thicker, flexible, compofed  of  6bres 
running  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  may  be  llript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other : they  have  a 
glutinous,  bitterilh,  not  ungrateful 
tafte;  and  no  fmell.  This  root 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  vear  i $6;, 
with  the  charadler  of  a fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lucr  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  fevcral 
obilinatc  chronic  dilordcrs.  W hat- 
evcr  good  effedls  it  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  this  ; info- 
much  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears 
however,  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha- 
ratfler  which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  is  in 
foihe  cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a 
fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi- 
cines are  improper.  The  bell  pre- 
parations are  a decoftion  and  ex- 
irafl  made  with  water  ; a decodlion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
drachmoftheextradl,which  isequi- 
valent  thereto,  ni.'iy  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 


•s 


SASS.AFRAS  [£.£.]:  the  rooc 
of  a large  American  tree  (arbor  ex 
Florida Jiculnto folio  C.  B.)  brought 
to  us  in  long  ilraight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  of  a fpongy  texture,  co- 
vered with  a rough  fungous  bark  ; 
outwardly  of  an  ^ colour,  in- 
wardly of  the  colour  of  rufly  iron. 
It  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a fweet- 
ifh  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte;  the 
bark  taftes  much  ftronger  than  any 
otlier  part;  and  the  fmall  twig* 
ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant  ; 
and  frequently  employed  withgooci 
fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices.  Forthefe 
purpofes,  infufions  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 
as  tea.  In  fome  conftitutions,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apr, 
on  firft  taking  them,  to^affefl  the 
head  : in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be 
advantageoufly  freed  from  their  fla- 
vour by  boiling ; a decoflion  of 
faffafras,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
filtence  of  an  extrafi,  proves  limply 
bitterilh  and  fubaftringent.  Hoff- 
man affures  os,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  this  extrafl,  to  the 
quantity  ofa  ferupleat  a time,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera  in  ca- 
chexies ; as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  bypo- 
condriacal  fpafms.  Saflafras  yields 
in  diftillaiionan  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  ofa  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 
fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
fink  in  water.  Reftificd  fpirit  ex- 
tra^ls  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of 
faffafras  : and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation  ; hence  the  fpirituous 
extrafl  proves  the  moll  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  ehtire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faffafras  is  the  effential  oil  [L.  E.] 
T he  faffafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
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in  the  dccoftion  of  the  woods  [£.] 
and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E j and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
guaiacinum  [£.J 

SATUREI^  folia  : Satureite 
hortfnfis,  five  cunihe  fativte  Plinii 
C.  B.  Summer  favory  ; the  leaves 

1 his  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a very  pungent  w'arm  aromatic  ; 
and  affords  in  dillillaiion  with  wa- 
ter a fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a pe- 
netrating fmcll,  and  very  hot,  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infufion  to  aqueous  liquors : 
rcAified  fpiritextradls  the  whole  of 
its  talie  and  fmell,  and  elevates 
nothing  in  dilUllation. 

SATYRII  MARIS  radix:  Or- 
chidis  morionis  mnris  foiiis  macula/is 
C.  B.  Orchis;  the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  lhady 
places  and  moifl  meadows : each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a whit- 
ilh  colour,  a vifeid  fweetilh  taRe, 
and  a faint  unpleafant  fmell.  I'hey 
abound  with  aglutinous  (limy  juice, 
with  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony : they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  foranalepticand  aphro- 
diftac  virtues;  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thele  intentions.  In  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, the  root 
is  directed  to  be  candied. 

SALEP  [£  ] a celebrated  refto- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  1 his 
drug, as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  Oval  pieces,  of  ayellowifh  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and  almoR  horny, 
of  little  or  no  fmcll,  and  tailing 


likegumtragacanth.  Satyrioo  root, 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the 
Ikin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  cxadly  the 
fame  appearance  ; the  roots  thus 
prepared,  dilTolve  in  boiling  water 
into  a mucilage.  Geoffroy,  who 
firR  communicated  this  preparation 
of  orchis,  recommends  it  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  bilious  dylenteries, 
and  diforders  of  the  breall  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  of  the  juices. 

SAXIFRAGiE  ALB.E  folia, 

radix  : Saxifraf’ir  alhec  radice  gra~ 
nulofa  J.  B.  V\  hite  flowered  laxi- 
frage ; the  leaves,  and  the  roots 
[£.  j which  laft  are  improperly  call- 
ed (from  their  confiding  of  little 
grains)  feeds. 

SAXIFRAGE  VUI.G.ARIS 

foli-t  femen  : Sejelis  praunfiu  nojlra- 
lis  Raii.  Meadow  faxifrage  ; the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  ground,  the  fecond. 
in  fields  and  meadows : the  firil  is 
not  very  common,  and  hence  its 
leaves  and  roors  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  are  at  prefent  in  much  edeem, 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  them. 

SCABIOSAB  folia  : Scahioftr  tna* 
joris  communiorii  hirJutiT,  folio  laci- 
niato  Raii.  Scabious ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  pallure  grounds ; of 
a naufeous  bitterifh  talie.  It  Rands 
recommended  as  an  apedent,  fudo- 
rific,  and  expeftorant;  but  the  pre- 
fent  practice  has  little  dependance 
on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM  [L.  £] 

Scammony  ; a concrete  juice  ex- 
tra£lcd  from  the  roots  of  a large 
climbing 
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climbing  plantgrowing  in  the  A(i- 
atic  yurkey  The  belt  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpongy  malTes, 
eaftly  friable,  of  a (himng  a(h  co- 
lour verging  to  black  ; when  pow- 
dered, of  a light  grey  or  whiiilh 
colour  ; an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compafl, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refinous  kind  : reflified  fpirit 
dilTuIves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  mixed  with  drof; : proof  fpi- 
rit  totally  difiblves  it,  the  impuri- 
ties only  being  left.  It  has  a faint 
unpleafant  fmeil  ; and  a bitterilh, 
ibmewhat  acrimonious  tafle. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
firong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a full  dofe  prov- 
ing fometiines  ineffeflual,  whilll 
at  others  a much  fmaller  one  oc- 
cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
tlances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine  : where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an 
exccffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  paffes  through,  without  ex- 
erting itfelf  upon  them  ; where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  afmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
JV^any  have  endeavoured  to  abate- 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  ccrreft 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  It  to  the  fu.ne  of  fulphur, 
cilToKing  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  : but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  dellroy  as  it  were  a part  of 
(he  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony 
in  luhltance,  judicioudy  managed. 
Hands  notin  need  of  any  curie£ior  : 


if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diffolved, 
by  trituration,  in  a ffrong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
off  from  the  feces';  the  college  of 
Wiriembergaffures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  middly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconvenicncies  ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffen- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  tu 
twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary [L.  ] and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 
cathartic  extrad,  the  coloquiniida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [L.]  and  pur- 
gative deobflruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  vide  Ju.x- 

CUS  ODORATUS. 

SCILL./E  radix ; ScilLe  radice 
alba  C.  B.  0/(1  Scills  -Julgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ; its  root  [£.] 

This  is  a fort  of  onion,  growing 
fponianeoufly  upondry  fandy  fhoies 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  anually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  fhould  be  cbofen 
plump,  found,  frelh,  and  full  of 
a clammy  juice;  feme  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the 

white,  though  neither deferves the 

preference  to  the  other;  the  on- 
ly difference  p.^rccivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
ufjd  promifeuoufly.  This  toot  is 
to  the  tallc  very  naufeous,  intenfe- 
ly  hitter  and  acrimonious : much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  (kin. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
it  powerfully  ilimulates  the  folids. 
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and  attenuates  vifcid  juices ; and 
by  thefe  qualities,  promotes  ex- 
prdoration,  urine,  and  (if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm)  fweat:  if  the 
dofc  is  conliderable,  it  proves  eme- 
tic, and  fometimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
where  the  prims  vis  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
opprefTed  by  tenacious  phlegm. 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obfer- 
vations)recommends  it  given  along 
with  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis  ; and  mentions 
feveraj  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a dofe,  mixed 
with  a double  quantity  of  nitre  : he 
fay.s,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
inoft  always  operates  as  a diure- 
retic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  mod  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  f^uills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a bolus  or  pill  ; liquid 
forms  are  to  moil  people  too  offen- 
five,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  llomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  Jiiiilled  w.nters. 
This  root  yields  the  wh  de  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi- 
nous menllrua,  and  likewife  to  ve- 
getable acids.  Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are,  baked  fquills  [L.]  and 
the  baked  fquills  made  into  tro- 
ches [L.]  defigned  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca  [L.] : dried  fquills  [LJ] 
a fyrup,  vinegar,  oxymel  [L.  E.\ 
and  pills  [E-] 

SCINCORUM  -venires  [L  ] 
The  belly  of  the  (kink  ; a kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  Hands  recommended  as 
a great  reilorative : whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  haveas  ufed  frelh  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelcfsly  in- 
creafe  the  articlesof  themithridate. 

SLLAREA,  vide  Horminum. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM,  vide  Lm- 

CUA  CERVINA. 

SCORDll  folia:  Chatmedryos 
falujiris  canefeentis  Toura.  Water- 
germanoer;  the  leaves  [i,  £.] 
This  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ; the  (hops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens,  ft  has  a bitter 
talle,  and  a ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  bcordium  is  of  no  great 
elleem  in  the  prefent  pradlice,  not- 
withllanding  the  deobllrucnt,  diu- 
retic, and  ludorihc  virtues  which  it 
was  formerly  celei'rated  for.  It 
entersihe  mithridate,  theriaca,  and 
catapUfm  of  cummin  feed  [Z,.]'; 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  eleflary  [f,.] 
though  nrjt  the  moll  valuable  of 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONER /E  rnr/rar  .*  Sctr~ 
zener/r  latifoliee  Jinuat  " C.  B.  Vi- 
pers grafs ; the  root  [£.] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens  The  roots  abound  with 
a milky  juice,  of  a bitterilh  fub- 
acrid  talle;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ihengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vilcera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  lecretions.  I hey  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
macs,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
mealies  and  fmall-pox  ; but  have 
now  alinoit  entirely  lott  their  cha- 
rader. 

SCROPHULARI^  VULGA- 
RIS foha,  radix  : Scropfi’iha-iic  no- 
dofr  fcTtidie  C.  B.  Fig-wortj  the 
leaves  and  root  ( £.] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges : the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface  : 
this  appearance  gained  it  formr r- 
ly  fome  repute  againll  ferophu- 
lous  diforders  and  the  plies  ; and 
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from  hence  it  received  its  name  : 
but  modern  praflitioners  expefl  no 
fuch  virtues  from  it.  It  has  a faint 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a fomewbat 
bitter  difagreeable  talle. 

SCROPHULARIiE  AQUA- 
TICS MAJORIS,  folia:  Scro- 
fhulurite  maxim/t  raiice  f hi  of  a J.B. 
Greater  water  tigworc;  the  leaves 

. . 

This  is  a large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers  The 
leaves  have  a bitter  tafle  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell : they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no 
very  good  grounds,  as  a correflor 
ot  (ena.  See  the  article  Sena. 

SEBESTEN  : Mixa  fi-vt  StheJUn 
f.  H.  A fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Haft- Indies  : it 
is  of  a dark  or  blackifh  brown 
colour, with  whitilhor  afli  coloured 
cups;  the  flefh  (licks  clofe  to  the 
fione,  which  contains  fometimes 
one  and  fometimes  two  kernals. 
This  fruit  has  a fweet,  very 
glutinous  talle;  and  hence  has  been 
tmployedforfoftening  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  ofhoarfe- 
iiefs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  (harp 
defluxions  : at  prefent,  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  (hops. 

SECALE  : Secale  hyhernum  <vtl 
my-.  s C.  B.  Rye ; the  feeds. 
'J  ht'fe  are  little  regarded  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica : 
as  food,  they  are  accounted  more 
detergent  than  moll  other  kinds 
of  grain. 

SEDl  M.\JORIS,  feu  ^emper^j!=i>i 
majOris  folia  : Sr.'li  majoris  fulgaris 
C.  B.  Greater  houfe-ieek  ; the 
leaves  [£■.] 

This  is  a low  flefhy  leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 
reps  of  houfes.  It  Hands  recom- 
mended as  a cooler,  though  its  fen- 


fible  qualities  difeover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  this 
kind;  the  tafle  is  herbaceous,  with 
a flight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  its 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a dilute  yellowifh  co- 
lour) upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  lormsabeautifulwhite,  light 
coa^ulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum  ; this  proves  extremely 
volatile ; freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  avery  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the 
medicor.Silefiacfatytv)  that  houfe- 
leek  contains  a volatile  alkaline 
fait:  but  there  are  many  fubllances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  vide  Se- 

DUM. 

SENA  fZ,.  E ] the  leaves  of  a 
(hrubby  plant  (" ftna  Alexandrina  fo~ 
his  acutis  C.  B.)  cultivated  in  I'er- 
fia,  Syria, and  Arabia;  fiom  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  llalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt ; and  thence  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  (harp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
lively  yellowiihgtcen colour,  afaint 
not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterilh,  nnufeous  tallcji 
Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places; 
thefe  may  eafily  bediflingui(hed  by 
their  beingeither  narrower,  longer, 
and  (harper  pointed ; or  larger, 
broader,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins ; or  large 
and  ohtufe,  of  a frelh  green  colour, 
without  any  yellow  cart. 

Sena  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  middly,  and  yei  cffedlu- 
ally  ; and,  if  judicioufly  dofedand 
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rarely  occafloning  the  ill  confe- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
ou$  flavour.  The  griming  quality 
depends  upon  a refinous  fubflance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  intellines  : 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
fucb  matters  as  take  off  its  tena- 
city, the  lefs  adhefive,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ing it  will  prove  ; and  the  lefs  it 
isdivided,  the  moregriping : hence 
fena  given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid, gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a large  por- 
tion of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  di- 
vided by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emulfions.  The  ill flinnur  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort : but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
foiell  is  manifeftly  fetid,  and  its 
tafte  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
improve  thofe  of  fena  : others  re- 
commend bohea  tea,  though  nei- 
ther has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
fcfl.  The  fmell  of  fena  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions  of  it  made  in  water  ; the  li- 
uor  thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
avonr  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafle,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tin£lure  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  fcveral  very  ele- 
gant infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  part  111.  chap,  iii.) 
as  alfo  fpirituous  tinflures  [Z,.  £.] 
compound  powders  [L.  £.]  and  a 
fyrup  [£.]  The  dofe  of  fena  in 
fubllance  is  from  a fcruple  to  a 
drachm,  in  infufion  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drachms. 
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It  has  been  cuflomary  to  rejefh 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe : GeolFroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-veffels,  met  with  among  the 
feua  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  Uruflels  preferred  to  the 
leaves : they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  EaiceauM. 

SENEKA  [£.]  Senecka,  rattle- 
fnake  root ; the  root  of  a fpecies 
of  {•olygola,  which  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears  : a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  tafle  is  at  firfl  acid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  (hops.  I'he  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 
tal eifeAs  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally,  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongly  recommended 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diflempers;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery,  du  Hamel,and 
Juflieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs  for  the 
years  1738,  1739.)  Its  more  im- 
mediate eifefls  are  thofe  of  a diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic ; 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic : the 
two  laft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  Ample  waters,  as  that 
of  cinnamon.  The  ufual  dole 
Q.  of 
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cf  the  powder  it  thirty  grains  or 
more. 

Some  have  lihewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs:  Bouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  aliove-mentioned.  1744) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a plentiful  evacuation  by  llool,  u- 
rine,  and  perfpiration,  and  by  this 
m ans  removing  the  difcafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gngues  had  tailed  : where  this  me- 
dicine operates  as  a cathartic,  it 
generally  proves  fuccefsful  : if  it 
a£)s  by  liquifying  the  blood  and 
juices,  without  occafioning  a due 
difcharge,  it  Ihould  cither  be  ab- 
Baincd  from,  or  aflilled  by  proper 
additions. 

SERICUM  et  folliruli  bomhycis. 
Silk  and  filkworms  bags  I hefe 
^re  fcarce  ever  made  ufc  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  Hate  they  are  certainly  very 
infigniricant  : though  if  burnt  in 
a dole  vcffel,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fponge,  they  would  pro- 
bably prove  a medicine  of  fi- 
milar,  and  perhaps  of  fuperior 
virtue  They  yield  a larger  quan- 
tity of  volatile  fait,  than  any  other 
animal  fubHance  I know  of. 

SERPENTARl.^  VIRGINI- 
•AN.A  [L-  E ] Virginian  fnake- 
root ; the  root  of  a fpecies  of  ari- 
ftolochia,  growing  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  bulhy  root, 
confiding  of  a number  of  Brings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ilTuing 
from  one  common  her.d ; of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowidi  within  It 
has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a warm,  bitterilh,  pungent 
tade.  This  root  is  a warm  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  ; it  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


mac,  and  edremed  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  in  malignant 
fevers  and  epid  mic  difeafes.  In 
thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
dance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a drachm  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpimuous  men- 
drua  extract  its  virtues  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  Ihare  of  its  fla- 
vour in  dillillation  : along  with 
the  water  a fmall  portion  of  eden- 
tial  oil  arifes.  A fpirituous  tindluri 
[L.  E ] and  compound  decoiflion 
[£.j  of  it  are  directed  as  ofSci- 
nals-  it  enters  alfo  the  cephalic 
liniRure,  compound  tinclure  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fodnrific  linflure, 
tinftura  facra,  domachic  elixir, 
theiiaca  Edinenfis  [fi  ] and  taia- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed  [L.] 

SERPYLLl  fu/in  : Sfrfiilli  vul- 
garis m-noris  C.  ft-  Mother  of 
thyme  ; the  herb  (£.] 

■ '1  his  is  a final!  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
dure grounds.  Its  tade,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  fimilar  tu  thofe 
of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SFSAMI  femen  : Digital’s  tri- 
eutalis  fefam  dsche  Tuurn.  the  feeds 
called  oily  purging  grain 

H'his  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
radern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  1 hey 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
oily,  as  they  vield  upon  expredion 
a larger  q uanttty  of  oil,  than  ai- 
med any  other  known  vegetable. 
The  appellation  purging, they  have 
no  title  to;  among  the  Inidans, 
they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VUIGARIS /rwe; 
Liguflici  quod ffjdi  ofisirarum  C.  B. 
Common  hartwort ; the  feeds 
[L  E.] 

SESELIS  MASSILIENSIS  ft- 

mtn  : Stfelis  Maffthtn/is  fcTtd^  folio, 

C.  B. 
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C.B.  Italian  hartwort;  thefeedi 

[L.  £.] 

Thcfe  plants  grow  fpontaneoully 
in  the  warmer  climates;  amongdus 
they  are  met  with  only  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Curious.  I'he  feeds 
and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  talle  ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa* 
fionally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difule : being 
fcarccly  oiherwife  regarded  than  as 
the  feeds  of  the  hrli  fort  are  an 
ingredient  in  miihridace  and  the- 
riaca. 

SESELI  PRATENSE,  vide 

SaXIFKACA  VULCAaiS. 

SIGILLI  SALOMONIS, 

Ptiljgonali  raJix  : Polygomiii  latifulii 
•vulgaris  C.  B.  Solomon’s  feal ; 
the  root  [£  ] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  : the  root  has 
feveral  joints,  with  fome  flat  cir- 
cular depreflions,  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  the  {lamp  of  a feal.  It 
has  a fweetilh  mucilaginous  tafle. 
As  to  its  virtues,  praditioners  do 
not  now  expcfl  any  confiderable 
ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for. 

SILER  MONTANUM,  vide 
Sescli  vulgare. 

SIMAROUBA  [£.];  a bark 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Guiana,  in 
long  tough  pieces,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowiih  colour,  and  a pretty  flrong 
bitter  tafle.  It  has  lately  come  in- 
to efleem  in  dylenteric  fluxes  : a 
decoflion  of  halfadrachm  is  given 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hours. 

SINAPIS  ftmen : Sinuf'is  raft 


folio  C.  B.  Muflard ; the  feed* 
LA.  £.] 

This  plant  i s fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  is  cu'tivated  in  gardens. 
Muflard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, (limulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices;  and 
hence  ftands  dcfervedly  recom- 
mended for  exciting  appetite,  pro- 
moting digeflion,  increafing  the 
fluid  fecretions,  and  for  the  other 
purpof-s  of  the  acrid  plants  called 
antifcorbutic.  It  imparts  its  tafle 
and  fmell  in  perfection  toacqueous 
liquors,  whilll  reClified  fpirit  rx- 
trafls  extremely  little  of  either  : 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  diflillation.  Com- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a foft  inflpid 
oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony  : 
the  cake  left  after  the  cxpreflion  is 
more  pungent  than  the  muflard 
was  at  firft.  The  oil  is  direCled 
as  an  officinal  [L-  £•]  Thefe  feeds 
are  fometimes  employed  externally 
as  a flimulant ; and  give  name  to 
a compofition  for  this  intention 
in  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 

SISON,  vide  Amomum  vul- 

CARE, 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hipposb- 

L I N u M . 

SOLANI  VULGARIS  /oBa: 
SoUmi  horttnjis  feu  •vulgaris  J.  B. 
Common  nightihade;  the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHAL!S,/e«  Bel- 
ladonme  folia  : Solani  mtlanoctraji 
C.  B.  Deadly  nightihade  ; the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild  ; the 
flrfl  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
cond  in  (hady  wafle  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difeutient  in  external  applica- 
tions, and  poifonous  when  taken 
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internally.  Late  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  an  infuiion  of  half  a 
grain  or  a grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  fix  grains : that  they  ge- 
nerally occafion  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  and  fometimes,  cfpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
clofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptoms, 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  cxpefled,  that  a cautious  ufe 
of  thefe  very  a^ive  plants  would 
afford  relief  in  fome  obftinate  dif- 
orders:  but  though  in  fome  in- 
Hances  they  promiled  great  bene- 
fit, the  general  event  of  thefe  trials 
has  not  been  very  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re- 
tained thefe  plants  at  the  preced- 
ing revifal  of  their  Pharmacopoeia 
in  the  year  1744.  have,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  rejefled  them 
both. 

SOLANUM  LIGNOSUM, 
vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,  vide  Bras- 
siCA  marina. 

SOPHIaE  CHIRI^RGORUM 

femen  : Niijlurtii  fy!<vejlris  tenuijime 
4/iwJi  C-  B.  Flixweed  ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  had  formerly  a great 
charafter  as  a vulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes;  but  its  effcfls  have 
not  been  confiderable  enough  to 
continue  it  in  pra&ice. 

SORBl  SYLVESTRTS  cortex: 
Sorin  JylwJlris  foliis  domellicix  ftmilis 
C.  B.  Wild  fervice,  or  quicken 
tree  ; its  bark  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a 
faint  unplcafant  fmell,  and  a bit- 
ter talle,  from  whence  we  may 
prefumc  that  it  is  not  deditute  of 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par- 


ticular ufes  it  has  been  applied  to 
I cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETl  [L  £.]  im- 
properly fo  called  ; an  unctuous 
flaky  fubllance,  of  a fnowy  white- 
nels,  a foft  butyraceous  tafle, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell  ; 
faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixi- 
via The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a mdd  emollient : it 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  theintellines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  fliarp  deflux- 
ions, and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  10  be  re- 
laxed, or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofes,  it  readily  diflblves  in  oils  ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  u- 
nited  with  aqueous  liquor,  inio  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  the  me- 
diation of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not  tender  it 
perfcfUy  mifciblewith  water  ; and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  little  effefl 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely  from 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a yellow ; and  its 
mild  undluous  talle,  into  a rancid 
and  offenllve  one.  After  it  has  fuf- 
fered  this  difagreeable  alteration, 
both  the  colour  and  quality  may 
be  recovered  again  by  fleeping  it 
in  alkaline  liquors,  or  fleeping  it 
in  a fufiicient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDULA  ANGOSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide  Nardus 

I N D I C A . 

SPINiE  ALB/E,  feuOxyacanthet 
•vulgaris,  floret,  bacc<e  : Mtfpili  apii 
foliis,  Jjlveflris,  Jjinofa:  fi'vt  oxya- 
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cojithf  C.  B.  White  thorn,  or  haw- 
thorn ; its  flowers  and  berries  [£.] 

The  reputation  which  thefe 
formerly  had,  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  continues 
them  in  moll  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica,  though  common 
practice  has  long  rejeAed  them  as 
infigniflcant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafanC  fmell ; the  berries 
are  mucilaginous,  and  fweetifli. 

SPIN/E  CERVINiE  lacc* : 
Rhamni  aahartici  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ; the  berries  [£.  £.] 

This  tree,  or  buin,  is  common 
in  hedges : it  flowers  in*  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  Oflober.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome 
other  trees,  as  the frangula  or  black 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  the  cornut 
fxmina  or  dog-berry  tree,  have 
of  late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  fubflituted  for,  thofe  of 
buckthorn  : this  abufe  may  be 
difcovered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft 
always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
the  frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
cornut  fcrmina  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  give  it  a green  tinflure, 
which  the  others  do  not.  Thofe 
who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothe- 
caries, are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
large  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a naufeous 
bitter  talle.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderabl^  elteem  as  cathar- 
tics; and  celebrated  in  dropfles, 
rheumatifms,  and  even  in  the 
gout ; though,  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
have  no  advantage  above  other 
purgatives,  and  are  more  ofFenflve, 
and  operate  more  churlifhly,  than 
many  which  the  (hops  are  fumilhed 
with ; they  generally  occafion 
gripes,  flcknels,  dry  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  leave  a third  of 
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long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about 
twenty  of  the  frelh  berries  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  decoflion,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice,  or  a drachm  of 
the  dried  berries.  A fyrup  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  is  kept  in 
the  (hops ; in  this  preparation, 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck- 
thorn is  fomewhat  alleviated  by 
fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS.  Reaified  fpirit  of 
wine;  " a fpirit  didilled  from  wine 
“ or  other  fermented  liquor$,  pu- 
rifled  as  much  as  poffible  from 
'*  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
“ that  arifes  with  it  in  the  flrd  di- 
“ ftillation.”  [£.]  This  purifica- 
tion is  effeaed,  by  repeating  the  di- 
(lillation  in  a very  gentle  heat,  with 
certain  additions,  to  keep  down  the 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  relides  (fee  Part  III. 
chap.  V.)  Thefe  fpirits,  whatever 
vegetable  fubjeas  they  have  been 
produced  from,  are,  when  perfeaiy 
ure,  one  and  the  fame.  They 
ave  a hot  pungent  talle,  without 
any  particular  flavour : they  readily 
catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moillure  behind  : 
didilled  by  a heat  lefs  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife, 
thelad  runnings  provingas  flavour- 
lefs  and  inflammable  as  the  flrd  : 
they  dilTolve  eflTential  vegetable  oils 
and  refins  into  an  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  T hefe  fpirits  are  the 
lighted  of  almod  all  known  li- 
quors: exprelTed  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  (ink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  : a meafure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
will  hold  little  more  than  eight  and 
a quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
mendrua.for  the  virtues  of  other 
0^3  medicines, 
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medicines,  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  confideronly  ihcir 
own.  Pure  ipirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  fttengthens 
the  veflels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  poweifully  rellrains 
hsemorrhagcs.  It  inflantly  co"n- 
trafts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ; by  this  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  dellroying  their  ufe. 
Hence  employ  ingfpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (nutwithllanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  refloring  mobility,  refolv- 
ing,  dillipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confcquences.  Thefe  liquors,  re- 
ceived undiluted  into  the  Itomach, 
produce  the  fame  effedls,  thicken- 
ing the  fluid,  and  contraQingallthe 
folid  parts  which  they  touch,  and 
dellroying,  at  lead  fora  time,  their 
ufe  and  oiRce : if  the  quantity  is 
confidcrable,  a palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  end  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raifc  the  fpirits,  and  prompte  agi- 
lity: iffarther  continued, the  feni'es 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
dcllroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniences  brought  on  as  be- 
fore. Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes ; whilll  in 
larger  ones,  or  if  their  ufe  is  long 
continued,  they  a£l  as  a poifon  of 
8 particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSDS  TE- 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit : “ the 

fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
“ mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
“ water:  the  beft  proof  fpiiit  is 
**  that  diflillcd  from  French  wine  { 


“ but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
“ employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
“ meialfes,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 

that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
“ rification,  commonly  called  me- 
“ lafles  fpirit.”  [L.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  dillilled  from 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavour 
only  to  a certain  degree.  Th'eir 
purity,  with  regard  to  flavour,  may 
be  eafily  judged  from  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  lirft  duly 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wiOted, 
that  we  had  a certain  flandard  with 
regard"  to  their  flrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in 
them ; acircumftancewhich  greatly 
influences  fundry  medicinal  pre- 
parations, particularly  the  tinc- 
tures : for  as  pure  fpirit  diffblvcs 
the  refln  and  volatile  oil,  and  water 
only  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that  a 
variation  in  the  proportions  where- 
in thefe  are  mixed,  will  vary  the 
diflblving  powder  of  the  menflru- 
um,  and  confequently  the  virtue 
of  the  preparation.  The  common 
methods  of  eflimating  the  quantity 
ofphlegm  contained  in  thefe  fpirits, 
are  liable  to  uncertainty : it  (hould 
therefore  feem  neceflary,  for  the 
nicer  purpofes,  and  where  a per- 
fedlly  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  is  re- 
quired, to  make  ufe  of  the  pure 
reflilied  fpirit,  mixed  with  a cer- 
tain determined  proportion  of  wa- 
ter; equal  quantities  of  thefe  li- 
quors, whether  talcen  by  weight 
or  meafure,  compofea  fpirit  fome- 
what  weaker  that  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof ; 
the  exafl  proportions  are,  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
fpirit,  and  eighty-lix  of  water. 

SPONGIA  [/,.  E ] Sponge ; 
a foft,  light,  very  porous  and 
comprcflible  fubllance,  readily  im- 
bibing 
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bibing water,  and  diftending there- 
by. It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
{ea,  about  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a vegetable  produc- 
tion : neverthelefs  fome  obferva- 
tions,  lately  made  by  Juflieu.  give 
room  to  fuTpcfl  that  it  is  of  animal 
Origin.  Chemicalexperimenti  fa- 
vour this  fuppofition  ; analyfed, 
it  yields  the  fame  principles  with 
animal  fubllances  in  general : the 
volatile  fait  is  in  larger  quantity 
than  1 have  obcainea  from  any 
animal  matter,  except  the  bags  of 
the  lilkvvorm  On  this  fait  which 
is  generated  by  fire,  feem  to  de- 
pend the  virtues  of  the  officinal 
fpngia  ufta  (/..]  (See  P ,rt  111. 
chap,  i.)  Crude  fponge,  from  its 
property  of  imbibing  and  diflend- 
ing  by  moitiure,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

STANNUM  [L.  E]  Tin  is  the 
lighten  and  eafiell  of  fufion  of  all 
the  metals.  Heated,  it  becomes 
fo  brittle  as  to  tall  in  pieces  by  a 
blow ; and  by  agitation  (when 
juft  ready-to  melt)  into  a powder; 
hence  the  officinal  method  of  pul- 
verifing  this  metal,  to  bedeferibed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  tin  it  the  marine  acid, 
or  aqua  regis  ; vegetable  acids 
likewife  diflblve  it  in  ccnfidcrable 
quantity,  though  it  has  long  been 
fuppofed  not  to  be  at  all  foluble 
in  them,  unlefs  previoudy  well 
calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  itwasformerly  account- 
ed a fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 
uterus  and  lungs;  acalx  of  tin  and 
antimony  is  llill  retained  in  fome 
dilpenfatories,  under  the  name  of 
an  antiheflic  ; but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has 
little  claim.  It  has  of  late  been 


celebrated,  on  better  foundation , 
as  an  anthelmintic  ; and  faid  to 
deftroy  fome  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  the  force  of  many 
other  medicines  : poflibly  the 

caufe  of  this  effeft  may  be  very 
different  from  what  may  lie  fuf- 
pefled,  an  admixture  of  a portion 
of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a flrong  affinity  with 
arfenic  ; infomuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcina- 
tion, or  by  a vehement  fire.  Al- 
rooft  all  the  ores  of  tin  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral, which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  procefles  by 
which  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  meial  farther  purified.  Fil- 
ings of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a thick  fume,  fmell- 
ing  of  garlic ; which  fmell  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
ftanccs.  to  be  a certain  criterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  difeover- 
ed  a method  of  feparating  aftnal 
arfenic  from  tin;  this  is  effefted 
by  foluiion  in  aqua  regis  and 
cryllallization  : Mr.  MargrafF  has 
(in  a late  volume  of  the  Berlin 
memoirs)  given  a farther  account 
of  this  procefs  ; and  relates,  that 
from  the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure, 
he  has  obtained  one  eighth  their 
weight  of  cryftals  of  arfenic,  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  fee  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

STAPHIDISAGRI.®  ftmen  : 
Delphinii  platoni foKo  Tourn.  Stavef- 
acre  ; the  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowilh  or  whitifh  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ; the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 

bears 
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bears  our  fevered  colds.  They 
have  a difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous  bitterilh,  burning 
tade.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a cathartic  ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of 
prafUtioners,  for  fome  time  laid 
elide,  it  is  chiedy  employed,  in 
external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
for  dedroying  lice  and  other  in- 
feAs ; infomuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages,  herba  ptdicu- 
laris,  htrbt  aux  poux,  laujkraut, 
loufewort. 

STERCUS  anferis,  tanis,  co- 
lumbdr,  equif  avis,  pavonis,  porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog, 
pigeon,  horfe,  fheep,  peacock, 
hog.  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  mod  fan- 
tadic  vifionaries  could  have  intro- 
duced, are  now  expunged  from 
praAice,  and  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonium. 

STCECHAS  : Stacbas  purpurea 
C.  B.  Arabian  dechas,  or  French 
lavender  flowers  [i.  £.] 

This  is  a dirubby  plant,  con- 
fiderably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender:  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  ; they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paffage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  aregenerally much 
inferior  to  thofe  raifed  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  bed  dcchas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  tade;  Pomet  aflirms,  that 
fuch  as  the  fhops  of  Paris  are 
fupplied  with,  is  entirely  deditute 
of  both  : whild  that  of  our  own 


growth,  either  whild  frefli  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a very  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a warm,  aro- 
matic, bitterilh,  fubacrid  tade  ; 
didilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  a fragrant 
elTential  oil ; to  reAined  fpirit  it 
imparts  a drong  tinAure,  which 
inlpiflated  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extraA.  This  aromatic  plant 
is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcription  ; 
the  only  officinal  compodtions 
which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
dechas,  which,  from  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  its  flowers,  has 
of  late  years  had  a place  in  our 
gardens,  and  whole  aromatic  qua- 
lities render  worthy  of  one  in  the 
Ihops ; this  is  the  tlicbry/um  feu 
Jiaechat  eitrina  latiore  folio  C.  B. 
golden  dechas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caffidony  : its  flowers  hand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches ; they  are  of  a deep 
Ihining  yellow  colour,  which  they 
retain  in  perfeAion  for  many  years; 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  the  mulky  kind; 
their  tade  warm,  purgent,  andfub- 
adringent ; they  impar;  their  fla- 
vour to  water  in  didillation,  and 
by  infudon  to  reAified  fpirit. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  [L. 
£.]  Storax ; an  odoriferous  re- 
linous  fubllance,  exuding,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  from  a tree  call- 
ed by  C.  Bauhine  jiyrax  folio  mali 
cotonei.  It  has  been  cudomary  to 
didinguilh  three  forts  of  dorax, 
though  only  one  is  ufually  met 
with  in  the  Ihops. 

I.  Stjrrax  calamita,  or  dorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  I’amphylia : it  is  ei- 
ther in  fmall  diltinA  tears,  of  a 
whitidi  or  reddilh  colour,  or  in 
larger  malTcs  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax 
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2.  Storax  in  the  or  red  fto- 
rax.  This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni- 
form texture,  and  yellowifii  red  or 
brourniih  colour,  though  fometimes 
liicewife  interfperfed  with  a few 
whitiih  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome lately  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of 
florax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common  florax  of  the 
(hops  is  in  large  ma&es,  confiJer- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compafl  than 
the  foregoing.  It  appears,  upon 
examination,  to  be  compofed  of  a 
fine  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  faw-duft.  For  what 
purpofe  this  addition  is  made, 
i (hall  not  here  inquire ; obferving 
only,  that  it  can  fcarcebe  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  fince  the  faw-duft  appears 
at  fight.  This  common  ftorax  is 
much  left  efteemed  than  the  two 
firft  forts ; though,  when  freed 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves 
fuperior,  in  point  of  fragrancy, 
to  either  of  them.  ReAified  fpi- 
rit,  the  common  menftruum  of  re- 
fins, dilTolves  the  ftorax,  leaving 
the  wood  behind  : nor  does  this 
tinflure  lofe  confiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  infpifTated  to 
a folid  confidence  ; whilft  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almoft  all  the  fra- 
grancy of  the  ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage In  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ; it  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  ufed  in  common  prac- 
tice, nnlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eledlafy  of  fcordium, 
the  ftorax  pill,  confeflio  Paulina, 
mithridate,  and  theriaca  [Z.]. 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA  [£.] 
Liquid  ftorax.  What  is  moft  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  name, 
is  a fofe  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
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grey  colour,  a weak  fmell,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  fto- 
rax : it  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  folid  ftorax,  refin, 
wine,  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
into  a proper  confiftence.  The 
genuine  liquid  ftorax,  according  to 
Petiver’s  account  (Phil.  Tranfaft. 
No  313.)  is  obtained  from  a tree 
growing  in  the  ifland  Cobros  in 
the  Red  fea.  The  preparers  of  this 
com»vi>dity  yearly  clear  off  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  boil  it  in 
fea- water  to  the  confiftence  of  bird- 
lime: the  refinous  matter,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface,  is  taken 
off,  liquefied  again  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  paffed  through  a (train- 
er. The  purer  part  which  paffes 
through,  and  the  more  impure 
which  remains  on  the  drainer,  and 
contains  -,a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence 
they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firft 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  te- 
nacious, of  a reddilh  or  a(h  brown 
colour,  an  acrid  unfluous  tafte, 
approaching  in  fmell  to  the  folid 
ftorax,  but  fo  (Irong  as  to  be  dif- 
agreeable : the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  fmell. 

Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  (hops : 
hence  the  London  college  has  ex- 
punged it  from  the  catalogue  of 
ofiicinals ; that  of  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys it  as  an  ingfedient  in  th« 
mercurial  plafler. 

SUBER:  cortex  Suierit  lali- 
folii  perpetuo  virentii  C.  B.  Cork, 
a fort  of  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
ing in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope j its  bark.  This  has  been 
by  fome  accounted  aftringent,  and 
recommended  as  fuch  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  other  fluxes ; but  mo- 
dern 
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dcrn  praflice  applies  to  it  no  fuch 
nfcs,  and  expedts  frt  m it  no  virtues 
of  any  kind. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  fundiy  liquors  under- 
go lenfible  alterations  from  cork 
Hoppers  Neumann  obierves,  that 
acids,  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  vo- 
latile, the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
acid  fpirics,  fome  neutral  faline 
liquors,  lime  water,  blue  vegeta- 
ble juices,  and  fyrups  made  from 
them,  are  changed  more  or  lels  to 
a veilow  or  brown  colour. 

4 

SUCCINUM  [L.  E ] Amber ; 
a lolid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub- 
itance,  dug  put  of  the  eaith,  or 
found  upon  the  fea  Ihores  : the 
larged  quantities  are  ipet  with 
along  the  coafts  of  Holilh  Pruffia 
and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fome- 
times  opake,  and  fometimes  very 
clear  and  tranfparent : the  dark 
coloured  and  opake  forts,  by  di- 
gellion  with  certain  exprciTcd  oils 
and  animal  fats,  become  clearer, 
paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and 
confiderably  harder.  Amber  boil- 
ed in  water,  neither  foftens  or 
undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration  : 
expofed  to  a greater  heat,  without 
addition,  it  melts  into  a black 
mafs  like  fomc  of  the  more  com- 
mon bitumens  : fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  ajifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal  ; 
diftilled  in  a retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a volatile  acidulous  fait  (lee 
Part  HI.  chap,  viii.) 

Amber  in  fubttance  has  very 
little  fmell  or  take  ; and  hence  it 
hashy  fome  been  reckoned  a mere 
inactive  earthy  body.  It  was  for- 
merly accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
asluchhadaplace  in  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws : it  cer- 
tainly has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  as  not  being  afled  up- 
on by  any  acid.  It  is  fuppafed  to 
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be  of  fervice  in  the  fluor  albus, 
fleets,  hylieric  afFeftions,  &c.  and 
in  thefe  intentions  is  fomelimef 
given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm.  A tinfiiure  of  amber  made 
in  redified  fpirit  (lo  which  it 
imparts  a bitterifh  aromatic  talle 
and  a fragrant  fmell)  promifes  to 
be  of  real  fervice  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  Boerhaave  extols  this  tinc- 
ture as  having  incredible  efficacy 
in  ail  thofe  difiempers  which  pro- 
ceed from  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  hypochondriacal, 
hytlerical,  and  cold  langpiid  cafes: 
if  part  of  the  fpirit  be  abftraded 
by  a gentle  heat,  the  remainder 
proves  a very  elegant  aromatic 
balfam,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  mod  ufeful  preparations  ob- 
tainable from  this  concrete.  Am- 
ber is  levigated  in  the  fhops  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  which 
gives  name  to  a compound  pow- 
der, [L  ] and  is  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [L.]  A 
tindure  of  it  in  dulcified  Ipirit  of 
vitriol  [£.]  and  the  diftilled  oil 
and  fait  [i.  £■.]  are  likewife  ofii- 
cinals : the  oil  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  powder 
for  promoting  delivery,  gum  pills, 
cephalic  balfam,  and  cephalic 
plallcr  [£.J 

SUCCISA,  videMoRsus  dia- 

BOLI. 

SULPHUR  [L.  E.]  Sulphar, 

or  brimrtone,  is  a yellow  fubltance, 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible 
in  a fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally  ' 
volatile  in  a llronger,  readily  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a fuffbeating  acid  fume.  It  dil- 
folvcs  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils,  not  in  acids,  water,  or  vinous 
fpirics. 

Greatcft 
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Greatell  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
with  in  the  fhops  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a kind  of  diftilla- 
tion,  or  artificially  compofed  by 
uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in- 
flammable matters : at  fome  of  the 
Saxon  Ailphur  works  (from  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mi- 
nerals abounding  with  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  but  containing  little  or  no  ful- 
phur, being  ilratified  with  wood, 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a large 
quantity  of  fine  fulphur  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  ufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  mafles,  which 
are  afterwards  melted  and  call  into 
cylindrical  tolls,  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coarfe  refin,  flower,  or  the 
like;  whence  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un- 
frequently  found  native  in  the  . 
earth,  fometimes  in  tranfparent 
pieces  of  a greenilh  or  bright  yel- 
low colour  ; but  more  commonly 
in  opake  grey  ones,  with  only  fome 
flreaks  oT  yellow.  This  lall  is 
the  fort  which  is  underftood  by 
the  name  Sulphur  vivum  [£.] 
though  that  met  with  under  this 
name  in  the  (hops  is  no  other  than 
the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub- 
lionation  of  fulphur.  All  the  forts 
of  fulphur  are,  when  perfeftly 
pare,  in  no  refpeft  ditferent  from 
one  another,  notwithllanding  the 
preference  given  by  fome  to  the 
more  uncommon  foflil  forts;  thefe 
lall  are,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be- 
ing the  moll  fubjeft  to  an  admi.x- 
ture  of  foreign  matter,  both  of  the 
metallic  and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  : it  fceuis  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifellly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
(kin,  as  appears  from  the  ful- 
phureousfmell  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  filver  being  (lained 
in  their  pockets  of  a blackilh.  co- 


lour, which  is  the  known  e(Te£l  of 
fulphureous  fumes,  it  is  a cele- 
brated remedy  againll  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 
externally  applied.  It  has  likewife 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  allh- 
ma:,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs : in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  has  no  very  confidcr- 
able  ctfeil,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob- 
ferves,  where  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  blood  being  tainted  by 
fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic  humours; 
where  this  happens,  the  prudenc 
ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 
fervice,  throwing  out  a plentiful 
eruption  upon  the  (kin,  and  by  de- 
grees carrying  off  the  peccant  mat- 
ter. 'I'hc  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a fcruple,  though 
Geoffrey  goesasfarastwodrachms. 
T he  trochifei  e fulphure  of  the  dif- 
penfatory  are  one  of^he  mod  ele- 
gant forms  for  the  taking  of  it. 
It  enters  fix  officinal  preparations 
for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  fulphur  ufed  externally 
IS  dangerous  : that  as  it  throws  the 
morbific  matter  outwards,  when 
given  inwardly,  it  mud,  in  like 
manner,  drive  it  into  the  blood, 
when  applied  externally.  This 
opinion,  which  is  fupported  by 
fome  late  writers,  has  no  jud 
foundation : fulphur  has  nearly  the 
fame  effefls,  whether  ufed  inter- 
nally or  externally  : in  both  cafes, 
the  eruptions  become  frequently 
more  copious  after  the  fird  ufe 
of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  redrains  that  of  fome  others  of 
the  mod  powerful  kind.  Mercury 
is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 
fulphur,  inaflive;  and  the  virolent 
antimonial  regulus,  almod  fo : 
hence,whenantimoniaI  and  mercu- 
rial medicines  exceed  in  operation, 
fulphur 
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iiilpbur  has  been  given  for  abat- 
ing their  violence,  and  fometimes 
rellrains  their  further  adlion.  Even 
the  corrofive  poifon,  arfenic,  by 
the  addition  of  fulphur,  becomes 
almoll  innocent ; and  hence  if  a 
fmall  portion  ot  arfenic  ihould 
be  contained  in  fuiphiir,  it  poflibly 
may  not  receive  from  thence  any 
poifonous  qualities. 

SUMACH  /oliu,  fimen  : fruti- 
€is  qure  rhus  folio  ulmi  C.  B.  Com- 
mon fumach  ; the  leaves  and  feeds 

. . 

This  tree,  or  Ihrub,  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  places,  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c. 
among  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
feeds  or  berries  arc  of  a red  colour, 
in  (hape  round  and  flat.  Both 
tbefc  and  the^eaves  are  moderately 
allringent,  and  have  fometimes 
been  exhibited  in  this  intention, 
but  arc  now  become  ftrangers  to 
the  fliops. 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Conso- 

LIDA. 

TACAMAHACA  [£] : a re- 
fln  obtained  from  a tall  tree  Ctaca- 
aui/ia  a populo  ftmilis,  fruSu  Colore 
fiannc fimdi  j.  £.)  which  grows 
fponianeoufly  on  the  continent  of 
/tmcrica,  and  in  a (heltered  fitua- 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  bell,  called  (from  its  being 
collefled  in  a kind  of  gourd  (hells) 
tacamahaca  in  (hells,  is  fomewhat 
uijfluous  and  fofeilh,  of  a pale 
yeliowilh  or  greenilh  colour,  an 
aromatic  tafle,  and  a fragrant  de- 
lightful froell,  approaching  to  that 
of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This 
fort  is  very  rare  : that  commonly 
found  in  the  (hops  is  in  femitranf- 
parent  grains  or  glebes,  of  a whic- 


i(h,  yeliowilh,  browni(h,or  green- 
ilh colour,  of  a lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  foregoing.  The  £rft  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  inciftons  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is  faid 
to  be  employed  among  ihelndians, 
externally,  for  dilcuffing  and  ma- 
turating tumours,  and  abating 
pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs  : ic 
IS  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfleric,  cephalic,  and  flomachic 
plallers  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  fragrance  of  the 
finer  fort  fufiiciently  poiats  out 
its  being  applicable  to  other  pur- 
pofes. 

TAMAR  INDUS  [L.  £.]  Ta- 
marind ; the  fruit  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Eall  and  Wed  Indies, 
called  by  C.  Bauhine  fUiqua  Artt- 
bica  qu/p  tamarindus.  It  is  a pod 
refembling  a bean  cod,  including 
feveral  bard  feeds,  together  with 
a dark  coloured  vifeid  pulp  of  a 
pleafant  acid  tafle  : the  Eafl-India 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  tho 
Wefl-Jndia  fort ; the  former  con- 
taining fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  2 or  3 drachms, 
or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gent- 
ly laxative  or  purgative  ; and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
uenches  third,  and  allays  immo- 
erate  heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  calla 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
the  refinous  cathartics.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions ; but  experience  (hews,  that 
it  has  rather  a contrary  elFeifl,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  eledary  of  cafia 
L.]  the  lenitive  eleflary  [£j  and 
eco£lion  of  tamarinds  with  fena 
[E.] 

TAMA- 
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TAMARISCI /oZ/a,  cortex:  Ta- 
mil rids  niter ius  folio  tenuiore,  fr-jt 
(JaHicer  C-  B The  uuiaiil'c  tiee; 
ic»  bark  and  leaver. 

T befe  are  mocierately  aftringent : 
they  are  never  met  with  in  prclcrip- 
tion,  and  have  long  been  entire 
ftrangers  to  the  (hops. 

TANACETI  folia,  fores, femcn : 
Tanaceti  mulgari,  lutei  C.  B.  '1  an- 
fy  : the  leaves,  [Z,.]  flowers,  and 
feeds  [£■  j 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road-fldes, 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is 
frequently  allb  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  ; it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidered  as  a medicine, 
it  is  a moderately  warm  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a ftrong,  not  very 
difagreeable  flavour  : feme  have 
had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hylte- 
ric  diiorders,  particularly  thofe 
proceeding  from  a deficiency  or 
fuppreflion  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. The  leaves  and  feeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efleem  as  an- 
thelmintics: the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  more  acrid  and  aromatic 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar  ; or  of  fanto- 
bicum,  to  which  they  have  been 
frequently  fubflituted. 

TAPSI  B^BB^T\,feuyerbafd 

folia,  fores  : V erbafei  marts  latifolii 
lutei  C.  B.  Mullein  ; the  leaves 
acd  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  under  hedges : it  is  clothed 
all  over  with  (oft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  1 he  tafte  difeo- 
vers  in  it  a glutinous  quality  ; and 
hence  it  Hands  recommended  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  places 
held  in  great  efleem  in  con- 
fumptions.  The  flowers  of  mul- 
lein have  an  agreeable,  honey-like 
fweetnefs ; an  extras  prepaied 
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from  them  by  reflified  fpiritof  wine 
tafles  extremely  pleafant. 

TARAXACUM,  vide  Dens 

LEONiS. 

TARTARUM  [L.F.]  Tartar 
is  a faline  fubflance,  thrown  off 
(rom  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  calk  : 
it  proves  of  a red  or  » hite  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  dro(Ty, 
according  to  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity of  the  wine  ; the  white  is  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  as  the  puielic 
of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean, 
folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and 
has  its  outfide  covered  over  with 
fmall  (hining  cryftals,  is  prefer- 
able to  fuch  as  appears  porous, 
dro(Ty,  opake,  and  lefs  bright. 
This  fubflance,  tho’  truly  faline,  is 
fcarce  affed  upon  by  cold  water ; 
the  purell  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
purified  by  art,  requires  four-and- 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  dilTolve  in  : the  folutions 
of  both  the  tartars  pafs  the  filter 
colourlefs,  and  (hoot,  in  the  cold, 
into  fmall,  white,  femitranfparent 
cryflals.  All  fuch  earths  as  are 
foluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
falts,  render  tartar  more  eafily  fo- 
luble in  water  : hence  the  refiners 
at  Montpelier  are  faid  to  employ 
a certain  earth  for  promoting  its 
folutions  with  fome  particular  ma- 
nagements for  making  it  (hoot 
into  large  cryflals.  This  addition 
may  occafion  a confiderable  alter- 
ation. in  the  fait,  infomuch  that 
the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar  are 
perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  to  the  common  cryflals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a 
gentle,  though  cftcdlu.nl  purga- 
tive. Angelas  Sala  relates,  that 
he  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic, 
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by  purging  himfelf  a few  times 
with  fix  drachms  of  the  crude  fait, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  no  purpole.  For  the 
preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  111. 
chap.  viii.  fcdl.  7.  This  fait  is 
likewife  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
mon infudon  of  fena,  compound 
powder  of  fena  [f..]  and  is  nfed 
for  diflbiving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
flrong  emetic  impregnation. 

TELEPHlUM.videCa  AssuL  A. 

TEREBINTHIX^.  Turpen- 
tines ; refmous  juices  extracted 
from  certain  trees.  There  arc 
four  kinds  of  turpentine  diAin- 
guifhed  in  the  Aiops. 

TEREBINTH  IN.^  CHI  A, /or 
CYPRIA  [/.  E.j  Chian,  or  Cy- 
prus turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con- 
liAence  of  thick  honey  very  tena- 
cious,clearand  almoA  tranfparent. 
of  a white  colour,  with  a caA  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  ol  blue  : 
it  has  a warm,  pungent,  bitteriAi 
taAe,  and  a fragrant  fmell,  mure 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

• This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
tertbinthus  •vulgaris  C B.  common 
teiebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
dures the  colds  of  our  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
traAed  in  the  iAands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a little  after  the  buds 
bare  come  forth:  the  juice  iffues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  con- 
£Acnce  in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A like  juice  exuding  from  this  tree 
in  the  eaAein  countries,  infpif- 
fated  by  a flow  fire,  is  of  frequent 
nfe,  as  a maAicatory,  among  the 


Perfian  ladies,  who  (as  Roempfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew- 
ing it,  in  order  to  faAen  and  whiten 
the  teeth,  iweeten  the  breath,  and 
promote  appetite. 

TEREBIN-I'HINA  VENETA 
[E.j  Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  fo.  ts,  of  a clear, 
whitilh,  or  pale  ydlowifli  colour, 
a hot,  pungent,  bitterifh,  difagree- 
able  taAe,  and  a Arong  fmell,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  hirix  folio  dtei- 
Auo  tomfira  f.  B.  larch,  a large 
tree,  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  cheAIpsand  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  What  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  V enice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England  ; of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain account:  the  finer  kinds  of  it 
are  in  appearance  and  quality  not 
confiderably  different  from  the  true 
fort  above  deferibed. 

TEREBINIHINA  ARGEN- 
TOR  AT  ENSIb  \_L  £.]  Straiburgh 
turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a middle  confiftence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either ; its  colour  a yel- 
lowilh  brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpen- 
tines, except  the  Chian  : in  taAe 
it  is  the  bitterefl,  yet  the  lead 
acrid. 

This  relin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  moA  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu- 
rope. 1 here  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  much  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  and  has  (bme- 
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tim«9  been  brooght  to  us  from 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Balsa- 
si  u m Can  adense.  This  fpecies 
IS  the  abies  minor  pe.'Hnniis  foliis, 
Virginiana,  eonis  par-vis  fubrotundis 
Pluk.  Virginian,  or  Canada  fir- 
tree,  which,  chough  nut  a native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  fevered  colds. 

TERLBINTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS [L.  E ] Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarl’ell,  heaviell,  in  tallc 
and  fmell  the  moll  diiagrceable,  of 
all  the  forts:  it  is  about  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,  of  an  opake 
brownilh  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  pinus 
JylftJlris  C B.  wild  pine,  a low 
unhaiidfume  tiec,  common  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  Europe  : this  tree  is 
extremely  refinous.  and  remark- 
ably fubjeih  to  a difcal^e  from  a re- 
dundance and  e.xtravafation  of  its 
reiin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  Iwells  and  burlls. 
The  juice,  as  it  ifiues  from  the 
tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  grofler  impurities  by  co 
lature  through  wicker  haCtets. 

All  ihefe  juices  vield,  in  dillilla- 
tion  with  w ater,  an  highly  pene  ra- 
ting efTential  oil,  a brittle  inftpid 
refin  remaining  behind  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  there- 
of, and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in 
general,  and  at  the  fame  time,  like 
other  bitter  hot  fubda.ces,('  rength- 
en  the  tone  of  the  vefTcls : they  have 
an  advantage  above  mod  other 
acrid  diuretics,  that  they  gently 
looi'cn  the  belly  They  are  princi- 
pally rir'ommended  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  the  like  ; and  by 
feme  in  calculous  complaints  : 
where  thefe  laft  proceed  from  fand 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a mafs  by 
vifeid  muc*  us  matter,  the  turpen- 
tines, by  dilTolving  the  mucus,  pro- 
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mote  the  expulfion  of  the  fand; 
but  where  a calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  only 
ineffeilually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
parts.  ^ In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abllaincd  from,  as 
this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not 
unfrcquently  occafioned  by  them. 
It  is  obfurvable,  that  the  turpen- 
tines imtart.  foon  a, ‘‘ter  taking 
them,  a violet  fmell  to  the  urine; 
and  have  this  effea,  though  ap^ 
plied  onlv  externally  to  remoM 
parts,  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  mod  power^ 
fill  as  .1  diuretic  and  detergent,  and 
the  Chian  and  Strafburgh  as  cor- 
roborants: theStrafburgh  is  an  in- 
gredient  in  the  mercurial  pill^  and 
Loc.itellus’s  balfam,  and  the  Chian 
in  mithridate  and  thcri.nca  [£.] 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  moll  offenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally.  Jrs  principal  ufe  is  in 
plallers  and  ointments,  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  dillillanon  of  the 
oil  or  fpirit,-as  it  is  cjlled.  The 
dofeof  thefe  juices  is  from  a feru- 
ple  toadrachmandahalf:  theyate 
mod  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a bolus,  or  diflbivcd  in 
watery  liquor.s  by  the  mediation  of 
the  \oik  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  diflilled  oil,  a few  drops 
are  a fuflicient  dofe  : this  is  a mod 
potent  llimulating,  detergent  di- 
uretic, oftentimes  greatly  heats  the 
condituiion,  and  requires  the  ut- 
mod  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRAJAPONICA,  vide J*. 

PONIC.t.  • 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SII.E- 
SI.-\CA,  vide  Bolus. 

TFIAP.SI.^/v/rVi.-  Tbapfia-  five 
turhith  garganici  fimint  ' Lit  iff, mt 
J.  B.  Deadly  carrot  ; the  root. 
This  plant  does  not  ill  delerve  its 
epithet ; a fmall  dofe  sperating 
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wiih  extreme  violence  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  an 
entire  ftranger  to  the  (hops,  and 
met  with  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious. 

THE/E  folio  [£.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a Ihrub  (then  frutex,  folio 
€traft^  flore  rofte  fyhejiris,  l^c. 
Kccmpf. ) cultivated  in  China. 

1 he  (evcral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  colledled  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a fomewhat  dif- 
ferent manner  : the  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
finer  green  ; the  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  and  bohca.  Thet'so 
firfl  have  a fenfible  flavour  of  vio- 
lets, the  other  of  rofes : the  former 
is  the  natural  odour  of  the  plant ; 
the  latter,  as  Neumann  obferves, 
is  probably  introduced  by  art. 
Some  of  the  dealers  in  this  com- 
modity in  Europe  are  not  ignorant 
that  bohea  tea  is  imitable  by  the 
leaves  of  ceitain  common  plants, 
artificially  tinftured  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  rofe  flavour.  The 
taffe  of  both  forts  is  lightly  bit- 
terifh,  fuballringent,  and  fome- 
what aromatic.  1 he  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  have  any  juff  foundation: 
little  mote  can  be  expefted  from 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of 
a diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  flomach  : the  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de- 
pend more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No- 
thing arifes  in  diffillation  from  ei- 
ther fort  of  tea  with  reftified  fpi- 
rit : water  elevates  the  whole  of 
their  flavour. 

THL.APSlS,yi»»fn  .•  Treacle,  or 
mithridate,  muffaid ; the  feeds 


Two  forts  of  thlafpi  are  nfed  pro- 
mifcuoully,  thlafei  nrvmft  fliquit 
latit  C.  B.  and  the  thlafpi  arvtvfe 
'vaccarite  incano  folio  majus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
moft  plentifully.  Thefi;  feeds  have 
an  acrid  biting  taffe  like  common 
muffard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities : their  principal 
ufeis  as  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
fitions  whofe  name  they  bear. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 
Olibanum. 

THUS  VULGARE  [L.  E.] 
Common  frankincenfe  : a folid, 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  maffes,  of  a brownilh, 
or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
internally  whitifh,  or  variegated 
with  whitifh  fpecks  ; of  a bitterifh, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  talle,  without 
any  confiderable  fmell.  Itisfup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
thina  communis,  and  to  concrete 
on  the  furface  of  rhe  terebinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  ifltied  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plafler,  ffrengthening 
plafler,  and  flomach  plafler  [£■] 

THYMI  folia:  Ttymi  vulgaris 
folio  tenuiore  C.  B.  Common  thyme; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a warm  pungent  taffe; 
which  it  imparts  by  infufion  to 
reflilied  fpirit,  and  fends  over  in 
diffillation  with  water ; along  with 
the  water  arifes  an  effential  oil  ex- 
tremely hot  and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI folia:  Ser~ 
pyli  foliis  citri  odort  C.  B.  LemOn- 
thyme;  the  leaves  [Z,]. 
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This  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  fliops  are 
fupplicd  from  gardens.  Intafieand 
fmell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  moregrate- 
ful  than  the  common  thyme;  its 
fmell,  in  particular,  is  remarkably 
different,  approaching  to  that  of 
lemons.  It  gives  over  its  flavour 
in  dillillation  both  with  water  and 
fpirit : with  the  former  an  elegant 
elTential  oil  arifes.  The  dillilled 
fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cor- 
dialliquor,not  inferior  to  anything 
of  this  kind. 

TILI^  fiores : Tilne  famine 
folio  majore  C.  K.  The  lime  or  lin- 
den tree;  its  flowers  [L-E.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  fhade;  it  flow- 
ers in  July,  and  lofcs  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeablo  flavour,  which  water  cx- 
trafts  from  them  by  infuflon,  and 
elevates  ip  diftillation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  the  charafter  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic, and  a fpecific  in  all 
kind  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Fre- 
derick Hoffman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infuflon  of  thefe 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

THYMEL^/E  lacca  : Thymt- 
lifa  foliii  lint  C.  B.  Spurge  flax  ; 
its  berries,  called  grana  cniiiia. 

TlTHYMALI  radix.  Spurge; 
the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  mate- 
ria medica.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, in  their  lad  edition,  retained 
two  (Esul.v  major,  titl^malus 
palujliis  fruticofus  C.  B.  German 
fpufge  ; and  Esula  minor,  titfty- 
malui  foliis  pint  C.B.  pine  fpurge); 
both  the  Edinburgh  and  London 


college  have  now  rejefled  them 
all. 

The  fpurges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  extremely  acrid,  irritating  ca- 
thartics, and  operate  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  internal  ufe. 

TINCAR,  vide  Boa.tx. 

TORMENTlLL/Era//.>.-  Tor- 
nentille  filvejlris  C.  B.  Tormcntil, 
or  feptfoil ; the  root  [/,.  £.J 

Tormentil  is  foundwild  in  woods 
and  on  commons  : it  has  long  Sen- 
der ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint ; the  root 
is,  for  the  moll  part,  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a Irlackilh  colour  on  the 
outflde,  and  reddifli  within.  This 
root  has  an  auflerc  (lyptic  tafle,  ac- 
companied with  a flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour  ; it  is  one  of  the 
moll  agreeable  and  cfiicacious  of 
the  vegetable  allringents,  and  is 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extemporaneous  prefer!  ption  and 
in  officinal  compofition,  than  anyof 
the  other  llror.g  vegetable  allrin- 
genis ; it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole 
[Z,.]  the  two  powders  and  eleftary 
of  fcordium  [i.J  the  compound 
white  dccoilion  [f.]  and  japonic 
confedlion  [F..]  A tinZlurc  made 
from  it  with  redifled  fpirit  poffelTcs 
the  whole  allringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of 
either  in  infpilfation. 

TRAGACANTHA.viJeGuM- 

ili  TR  ACACANTH.E^ 

TRICHOMAXIS  fdin-.  Tri- 
chomnnis  fv-je  p-jhtriclii  of-.cintT,  um 
C.  B.  Englini  maidenhair  ; the 
leaves,  [i.  E.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  llalks, 
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capillary:  it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  (liady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a mucilaginous,  fweei- 
ilh,  fuballringent  lalle,  without 
any  particular  flavour  : they  are 
ellccmed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  proceeding  from  a thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices}  and 
are  likewiie  fuppofed  to  promote 
theexpeftoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obdruAions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  1 hey  are  ufually  direfled  in 
infufion  or  decoflion,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  liquorice.  A fy- 
rup  prepared  from  them  has  fre- 
quently fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  verum: 
feme  have  fuhdituted  a dill  cheaper 
ingredient, and  perhaps  not  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  medicine  ; 
both  the  maidenhairsyieldinglittle 
more  than  a mucilaginous  juice, 
greatly  refembling  the  fubditute 
made  ufe  of.  The  fyrup  brought 
from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of 
orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLII  PALUDOSI  folia: 
Trifclii  pnlupris  C B.  Marfh  tre- 
foil, nr  buck-beans ; the  leaves 
[/..  F.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moid 
tnarlhy  places:  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  danding  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflbes  from  the  root; 
their  tafle  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfh  trefoil  is 
an  eflicaciour  aperient  and  deob- 
druent,  promotes  the  fluid  fccre- 
tions,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of  late 
g.iiricd  great  reputation  in  fcor- 
butic  and  f.rophulous  diforders, 
.and  its  good  tfl'efts  in  thefe  calcs 
have  been  warranted  by  experi- 
ence ; inveterjtc  cutaneous  difeafes 
have  been  removed  by  an  infufion 
of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a pint  a day,  at  piopcr  in- 
tervals, and  continued  fome  weeks. 


Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  gout  by  drinking  the 
juice  mixed  with  whey. 

TRISSAGO,  vide  Cham^drys. 

TRITICI  farina,  amylum,  fur- 
fur : Tritici  •vulgaris  glumas  trilu- 
rando  defomntis  j.  B.  Wheat ; the 
meal  or  flour,  and  (larch  [L  £.} 
(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace- 
ration in  frefh  quantities  of  water) 
and  bran  [£  ] 

Wheat,  a common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutriti- 
ous than  mod  other  kinds  of  grain. 
The  flour,  or  the  darch,  prepared 
from  it,  form  with  water  a foft  vif- 
cid  fubftance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fuccefs  in  diarroeas  and 
dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powder  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  the  white  pec- 
toral troches  [/..]  and  gives  name 
to  a lohoch  [£.] 

Bran  contains,  befides  the  hulks, 
or  fhells  of  the  wheat,  a portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter  : this  is 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flower, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a detergent 
quality  : infufions  of  bran  are  not 
unfioquently  employed  in  this  in- 
tention externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafled,  and 
infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a deep  colour,  and  a fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable  reflringent  tafle. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  (late  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteflines,  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus; examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  elfays  of  feveral  cafes  of 
this  kind  cured  by  it,  without  t'lC 
ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Carvophyl- 

LUS  HORTENSIS. 
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TURPETHUM,  Jive  Turbith 
[£.]  Turbith  ; the  conical  part  of 
the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus, 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of 
a brown  or  alh  colour  on  the  out- 
iide,  and  whitilh  within  : the  bed 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy 
to  break.anddifcoversalarge  quan- 
tity of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye  : 
its  tade  is  at  fird  fweetidi ; chewtd 
for  a little  time,  it  becomes  acrid, 
pungent,  and  naufeous.  This  root 
IS  a cathartic,  not  of  the  fafed  or 
rood  certain  kind  ; the  refinous 
roatter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides, 
appears  to  be  very  unequallydidri- 
buted,  infomuch  that  fome  pieces, 
taken  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm, 
purge  violently  ; while  others,  in 
larger  dofes,  have  fcarce  any  effeft 
at  all.  An  extract  made  from  the 
root  is  more  uniform  in  drength, 
though  not  fuperior  or  equal  to 
purgatives  more  common  in  the 
Ihops. 


protuberances  on  the  outlide, 
fmooth  and  yellowilh  within ; fome 
pieces  have  a blueilh  cad,  from  mi- 
neral globules  of  zinc  being  thrown 
up  by  the  heat  in  its  metallic  form. 
Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria  : it 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  ophthal- 
mic ointment  [L.  £■]  See  the  ar- 
ticle ZiNCUM. 

VALERIANAE  HORTENSIS 
MAJORI3  r/iJix  : Vnlerimee  ma- 
joris  odoraui  railice  B.  The 
greater  garden  valerian  ; its  roots 
[E]. 

’i’his  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
of  a brownidi  or  afh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  whitilh  within  ; of  an 
aromatic  fmell  and  tade,  approach- 
ing to  nard.  It  is  accounted  lefs 
efficacious  as  a medicine  than  the 
following. 


TUSSILAGINIS  /tve  farfora 
folia,  floris  : TuJJilaginis  rjulguris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoot ; the  leaves  and 
flowers  [£]. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery 
places,  producing  yellow  flowers 
in  February  and  March ; thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundilh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
derneath : their  tade  is  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 
Tuflllago  Hands  recommended  in 
coughs  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs  : the  flowers  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  pedoral  de- 
coftion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copceia. 

TUTIA  [i  f ] Tutty;  an  im- 
pure fublimateof  zinc,  or  an  argilla- 
ceous fubftance  impregnated  there- 
with, formed  into  tubulous  pieces 
like  th.  bark  ot  a tree.  It  is  mo- 
derately hard  and  ponderous,  of  a 
browniOr  colour,  and  full  of  Itnall 


VALERIANAE  SILVESTRIS 

radix  : ITalerianie  JylwJlris  majoris 
montantE  C.  B.  f^tderiarue  fyl’vejirit 
majoris  foliis  angujliorihus  Morifon. 
plant,  undellif.  Wild  valerian  (the 
narrow-leaved  fort,  growing  on 
open,  dry,  mountainous  places)  ita 
root  [i.  £.] 

This  root  confids  of  a numberof 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
ifluing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a whitilh  or  pale  brownilh  co- 
lour : its  fmell  is  drong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids; 
the  tade  unpleafantly  warm,  bit- 
terilh,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an- 
other wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  adecperandlhininggreen 
colour,  met  with  in  watery  places. 
Both  forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed 
indiferiminately  ; andLinnxus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpccies,  under 
the  name  of  vuleriana  foliis  omni- 
bus pinnalis.  Our  college  have  re- 
ilrained  the  fliops  to  the  fird,  which 
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is  confiderably  the  ftrongeft,  and 
lofes  of  its  quality,  if  tranfplanted 
into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.  The  roots,  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a remarkably  faint  i'meil  in  cotn- 
parifon  of  the  others,  and  fome- 
times  fcarcc  any  at  all.  Wild  va- 
lerian is  a medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly fcrviceable  in  epilepfies  pro- 
ceeding from  a debility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyilem.  It  was  firft  brought 
into  efleem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow- 
dered root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete- 
rate epilepfy,  after  many  other  me- 
dicines had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  eflicacy  in  this  diforder, 
and  the  prefent  prailice  lays  con- 
Cderable  ftrefs  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ; in  infufion  from  one  to 
two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  fla- 
vour is  moll  effedlually  concealed 
by  a fuitable  addition  of  rhace. 

A tindlure  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  (hops  [L],  1 his  toot  gives 

name  alfo  to  a compound  water 
[£.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  tinfture  (£.]  epileptic 
powder  [£.]  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca  [£.] 

VCRATRUM,  vide  Helle- 

BORUS  ALDUS. 

VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsus 

BAR  B ATUS. 

VERBEN.Aiyi)/;fj,  radix:  frr- 
ljtn<e  communii  flirt  cerul<ro  C.  R. 
Commoh  wild  tervain  ; the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the  fuperllition 
of  former  ages  ; the  virtues  it  has 
been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in- 


ternal medicine  and  externally  as 
an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous ; and  poflibly  it  has  an  equal 
title  to  them  all  : to  the  tafle  and 
fmell  it  appears  almoA  fimply  her- 
baceous. 

VERONICA  f OEMINA,  vide 
Elatine. 

VERONICA.  MARIS,  ftu  Be- 

toniciT  Pauli  folia  : f''eremiie  ma’-ir 
fupintc  et  -vulgatiflrmtr  C B.  Male 
fpeedwell ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  one  of  the  veroniem 
which  prcduce  their  flowers  in 
cIuAers  at  the  joints  of  the  flalks  : 
it  is  a rough  procumbent  plant, 
not  unfrequently  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  tafle,  fmell,  and  medical  vir- 
tues, it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place  ; though  the 
veronica  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
hjve  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec- 
toral virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra- 
ther nervine  and  cephalic.  HofT- 
man  and  Joh.  Francus  have  writ- 
ten exprefs  treatifes  on  this  plant, 
recommending  infufions  of  it,drank 
in  the  form  of  tea,  as  very  falu- 
brious  in  many  diforders,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  breafl. 

\’WCETOX]Cl,dfclcp;aJi,,/tu 

Hirundinari^e  radix  ; Afdepiadii  fiore 
alia  C.  B.  Swallow  wort,  or  tame 
poifon  ; the  root  [£.] 

7'his  is  a n.itivc  of  the  warmer 
climates ; it  is  fometiir.es  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfedli 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo- 
tanifls  a fpecies  of  apccynum,  or 
dogfbane  ; from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  di- 
flinguifhel,  by  yielding  a limpid 
juice,  whilft  that  of  the  others  is 
milky.  The  root  has  a flrong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  frefh,  ap- 
proaching to  th.at  of  valerian,  or 
nard  ; the  tafle  is  at  lir.l  fwcetifli 
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and  aromatic  ; but  foon  becomes 
bitterirti,  fubacrid,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  ellccmed  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagoguc,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  (Jerman  phylicians  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac,  fometimes  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva  ; whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva Germanorum.  Among  us, 
it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of : it 
appeals,  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  va'erian,  which  is  indif- 
putably  preferable  to  it. 

VIN’UM.  Wine  ; the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  grape.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  wines  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  us,  five  are  em- 
ployed in  the  (hops  as  menilrua  for 
medicinal  fimples. 

t'inum  album  [L,]  vinum  album 
Hifl>ar.kum  ] E ] Mountain. 

y inum  album  Gallicum  [£.]  French 
white  wine. 

ymumCanarinum  [£.£.]  Canary 
or  fack. 

yinum  Rbenanum  [Z..  £.]  Rhe- 
nifh. 

yinum  rubrum  [i.]  Red  port. 

The  ufes  of  thele  liquors  as 
mendrua  and  vehicles  of  the  vir- 
tues of  other  medicines,  will  be 
given  hereafter;  in  this  place  wc 
ihall  confider  only  their  eftcdls  on 
the  human  body.  Thcfe  are,  to 
chear  the  fpirils,  warm  the  habit, 
promote  perfpiration,  render  the 
veffcis  full  and  turgid,  raife  the 
pulfe,and  quicken  the  circulation, 
'I'he  effcdlsof  the  full  bodied  wines 
are  much  more  durable  than  thole 
of  the  thinner  : all  fweet  wines, 
as  Canary,  abound  with  a glutinous 
nutritious  fubllance  ; whillh  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only 
accidentally  fo,  by  llrengthcning 
the  organs  employed  in  digelHon: 
fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs 
oiF  fteely  by  urine,  and  heat  the 


conllitution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though 
containing  full  as  much  fpirit : red 
port,  and  mod  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  allringent  quality,  by 
which  they  Urcngthen  the  tone  of 
the  llomachand  inte(lines,andthus 
prove  ferviceablc  for  redrai  ning  im- 
moderate fecrctions ; thofe  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenifli, 
pafs  ficely  by  the  kidneys,  and 
gently  loofcn  the  belly  : it  is  fup. 
pofed  that  thefe  lall  exafperate  or 
occafion  gouty  and  calculous  dif- 
orders,  and  that  new  wines  of  every 
kind  have  this  efiefl. 

VIOLAi  folia,  fores  : yioltc  Mar- 
tin purpurea-,  fore  fmplici  odoro 
C.  B.  '1  he  (ingle  .March  violet;  its  • 
flowers  [L.  £.J  and  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  often  found  wild  in 
hedges  and  (hady  places,  and  flow- 
ers in  March  ; the  (liops  are  gene- 
rally fupplied  from  gardens.  In 
our  markets  wc  meet  with  the 
flowers  of  a dift'erent  fpecies, 
named  by  botanifls  •ivs/ri  Martin 
major,  hirfuta,  tnoJora:  thefe  may 
be  diflingui(hed  from  the  forego- 
ing by  their  being  larger,  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The 
officinal  flowers  have  a very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a deep  purplifh 
blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors. A fyrup  made  from  this 
infufion  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  (hops,  and  proves  an 
agreeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for 
children. 

VIPERA  [Z,.  E ] The  viper, 
or  adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  in  length.  The  poifon  of 
thisferpent  isconfined  toits mouth. 
At  the  bafts  of  the  fangs,  or  long 
teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is 
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lodged  a little  bag,  containing  the 
poilonous  liquid ; a very  minute 
portion  of  which,  mixed  immedi- 
ately with  the  blood,  proves  fatal: 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre- 
vent the  mifchiefs  otherwife  fol- 
lowing from  the  bite,  by  rubbing 
oil  olive  warm  on  the  part.  The 
flelh  of  the  viper  is  pcrfedlly  inno- 
cent, and  flrongly  recommended 
as  a medicine  of  extraordinary  fer- 
vice  in  ferophulous,  leprous,  and 
other  obUinate  chronical  diforders : 
its  virtues,  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  probably  too  much  exaggerat- 
ed. The  viper  i.s,  doubtlcfs,  an 
high  nutritious  food  ; and  hence  in 
fome  kinds  of  weaknefies,and  ema- 
ciated habits,  is  not  undefervedly 
looked  upon  as  a good  rcllorative. 
To  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofes, 
frefh  vigorous  vipers  (not  fuch  as 
have  been  long  kept  alive  after 
they  arc  caught)  fhould  be  liber- 
ally ufed  as  food.  The  wines  and 
tinflures  of  them  canfcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confidcrable 
virtue  from  the  animal.  The  dry 
flefli  brought  us  from  abroad,  is  in- 
tirely  infgnificant. 

In  the  fhops,  a broth  is  direfled 
to  be  prepared  from  frefh  vipers, 
and  a vinous  tinflure  from  dried 
ones  [L.]:  the  dried  flefh  is  alf.) 
an  ingredient  in  thcriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tutty  [f,.] 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufcful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  defigncd. 

VIRG/E  AUR 

tntre/t  iwguJUfuliie,  minus  f.rra'/c  C. 
B.  Golden  rod  ; the  leaves  l£.] 

Th's  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yel- 
low flowers  in  Augull.  Theleaves 
have  a moderately  aflringent  bit- 
ter tafle,  and  hence  prove  fervicc- 
able  in  debility  and  l.ixity  of  the 
vifeera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  that  caufe. 


Part  II. 

VISCI  QUERN!  //gnum,  folia  : 
Fifci  baccis  aHis  C.  B.  Miflcltoe  ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [^i.] 

T his  is  a bufhy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trees:  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  mod 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
rubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark  : this  office  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  ihrufh  (who 
feeds  on  the  berries  in  the  winter) 
in  clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds 
that  flick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the  fu- 
perflition  of  former  ages  : it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and,  taken  internally, 
to  expel  poifons.  Of  late  times 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  a fpecifle 
in  epilepfies,  palfies,  &c.  virtues, 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
that  experience  gave  any  counte- 
nance to. 

VITCX,  vide  Agnus  castus. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  The  vine 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have,  for  a long  time,  been 
intirely  difregarded  : their  tafle  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a flight 
roughnefs. — The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice  : this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted excellent  for  fore  eves; 
ar.d  by  fome  recommended  like- 
wifein  a-dent  and  malignantfevers, 
and  as  a diuretic. — The  flowers 
have  a pleafant  fmell,  which  wa- 
ter elevates  from  them  in  dillilla- 
tion  ; along  with  the  water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  eflen- 
tial  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  poflefling 
in  great  perfeftion  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers. — The  unripe  fruit 
is  of  a very  harfh,  rough,  four 
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taftc  : its  expreffed  juice,  calird 
verjuice,  oi-phacium  agrtfta  ] 
was  of  great  edeem  among  the 
aociencs,  and  Aill  continues  fo  in 
fome  places,  as  a cooling  aftrin- 
gent  medicine  : a rub  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. 
— 1 he  lipc  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  theie  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
raifins  and  currants  of  the  (hops : 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar;  of  all 
which  in  their  places. 

VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a fa 
line  cryftalline  concrete,  compofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies, which 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfedlly  dif- 
folving  or  being  united  with  into 
a cryAalline  appearance,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  iron  : with  the  hrA  it 
foims  a white,  with  the  fccond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM  [i.F.j 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc  ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  GoAar,  foine- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
efRorefcences,  which  arc  diffolved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  cryAallization 
into  large  maAes.  Werarelymeet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  : after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafis, 
has  been  revived  by  inAammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a fubAance 
which  is  attrafled  by  the  magnet, 
and  difeovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron  : a folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofites  on  flanding  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
ives  a blue  tinflure  to  volatile  al 
alies,  and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
to  half  a drachm,  as  an  emetic : it 


operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  »io!e-i'e.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  opththalmic,?nd 
often  made  the  bafis  of  c llyria, 
both  in  e.xtemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatorics  : a fo- 
lutionof  itisdireaed  in  this  inten- 
tion both  by  the  Ecinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 
[L.  £.]  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi- 
triol. GreateA  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in  the 
ihops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared,  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  auAere,  and  very  nau- 
feous  talle : it  is  a Arong  emetic,  too 
violent  to  be  exhibited  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  externally  as  an  efeha- 
rotic,  and  for  flopping  haemor- 
rhages, which  it  cffefls  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  and  contrafUng 
the  mouths  of  the  veflels  : it  gives 
name  to  an  oflidnal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [L-  £ ] 

Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas,  the 
Roman  vitriu]  of  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  writers.  1 his  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  at  Dept- 
ford, by  diflblving  iron  in  the  acid 
liquor  which  runs  from  certain  ful- 
phureous  pytita:  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air.  When 
pure,  it  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
oflicinal  Jal  mortis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  tarih; 
though  ufually,  in  this  Aate  ci- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other  ; hence  vitriol  are 
met  with  of  all  the  iniern.ediate 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  grteti  of 
theoneandthefappbire  blue  of  the 
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ether.  The  acid  of  thefe  falls  has 
the  greatell  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  lead  of  all.  Hence,  folutions 
of  white  vitriol  depofite,  on  ftand- 
ing,  greatell  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter,  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  if  lome  freffi  zinc  be  add- 
ed, the  whole  : in  like  manner, 
upon  adding  brizht  poliffied  iron 
to  folutions  of  green  vitriol,  if  it 
holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
will  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitriols 
may  be  purified  from  other  metal- 
lic bodies. 

ULMARIala,  feu  Rcfiin^  prali 
fjlia,  flores  : Vhufiriif  bur  he  mpri 
poribus  compa^iis  C,  B.  Meadow- 
fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [f.J 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moill 
meadoivs,  and  about  the  fidcs  of 
rivers  ; it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
ccniiJerable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extrails  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diliillation. 
'i'he  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTICTE  MAJORIS  VUL- 
GARIS fdlia,  femet!  : Vrticee  race- 
mifera:  matoris  perennh  Raii.  Sting- 
ing nettle ; the  leaves  and  feeds  [£  ] 

URTICAi  ROMANCE /o//.r/e- 

men  : Vrticee  urer.tis  pilulus  ferenlis 
femcn  Uni  C.  B.  Roman  nettle  ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thcfe  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre- 
(ent  pradlice  pays  no  regard  to. 
'I'he  young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  by  feme  ufed  in  the  fpritig  as 
a wholefome  pot  herb. 

lJV.rE  PASSAii  [L  ] mnjeres  [£.] 
Raifins  of  the  lun ; the  dried  grapes 
wf  the  ‘l  itii  Dtimtifena, 


UVy9£  PASSy^  mhnres  [£  ] Cur- 
rants ; the  dried  grapes  of  the  wV/V 
Corinthiaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fwcet ; they  impart 
a very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpiritous  menllrua. 
The  feeds  or  Hones  are  fuppofed  to 
give  a difagrceable  reliffi,  and 
hence  arc  generally  direfted  to  be 
taken  cut : nevcrthelefs  I have  not 
found  that  they  give  any  tafie  at 
all.  The  raifins  of  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  peiloral  decoc- 
tion, tindu  re  of  fena,  aiidllomacbic 
tindure  [Z..] 

WINTF.P  ANUS  CORTEX  [£.] 

Winter’s  bark  ; the  produce  of  a 
tice growing  inJamaica,Bai  badocs, 
&c.  called  by  hir  Hans  Sloane pe- 
ridymenum  redum,  fnhis  laurinit, 
cert  ice  /Ki'i  uromeitico.  It  was  firft 
difeovered  on  the  coafl  of  Magel- 
lan by  captain  Winter,  in  the  year 
1567:  the  failors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  feiviccable  in  the  Icurvy  ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is,  at  prefent 
alfo,fomctimcs  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.  The  true  Winter’s  bark  is 
not  often  met  with  in  the  (hops,  ca- 
nclla  alba  being  generally  (ubili- 
tuted  to  it,  and  by  many  reckoned 
to  be  the  fame  : there  is  ncverihc- 
Icfs  a confideraBle  dift'crence  be- 
twixt them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality  : the  Winter’s 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a more 
cinnamon  colour  thau  the  canclla, 
and  tafles  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  [L  E.]  Zedoary; 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in 
roundifli  ones  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Both  forts  have  an  agree- 
able fragrant  fmcll,  and  a warm, 
bittcrilli  aromatic  tatle. 
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Indiftillation  with  water  it  yields 
an  elTentialoi!,  polTeffing  the  fmcll 
andflavourof  thezedoary  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ; the  remaining  decoc- 
tion is  almoll  limply  bitter.  Spirit 
likewife  brings  over  fome  Imall 
fliaic  of  its  flavour  ; neverthelefs 
the  fpirituous  extradl  is  confidera- 
bly  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary 
itfelf.  An  extradl  made  from  it  with 
proof  fpirit  (which  is  inferior  to 
that  prepared  with  redlified  fpirii) 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  conftdlio 
cardiaca  [d..]  : the  root  in  fubllance 
^nters  the  confedlio  Paulina,  mi- 
^hridate  and  thcriaca  [L  ] 

ZIBETHUM  [E.]  Civet;  a 
foft  undluous  fubllance,  of  a while, 
brown,  or  blackilh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft-Indies ; it  is  met 
with  in  certain  bags.fituaieJ  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal Paid  to  be  of  the  cat  kind, 
'i'he  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM.  Zinc;ametal, 
difi'ering  from  all  the  other  bodies 
of  that  clafs,  in  being  inflammable 
f>tr  ft,  fublimable  into  flowers, 
which  afterwards  remain  fixed  in 
the  fliongcft  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  mifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metal,  brafs.  Several  pro- 


dudlions  of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  Ihops ; as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc,  called 
pompholyx,  and  the  more  impure 
compound  tutty.  The  preparations 
of  zinc  arc  employed  principally 
in  external  applications  as  opthal- 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  frrm  with 
oily  fubltances  an  ufeful  unguent, 
and  with  rofc  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  collyria,  for  defluxions  of 
thin  lharp  humours  upon  the  eyes : 
they  are  modcrdtclyalliiiigcnt.and 
adt,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,  without  acrimony  or 
irritation.  Taken  iatcjnally,  they 
prove  emetic, 

ZINGIBER  [L.  E.]  Ginger; 
a root  brought  from  China  and 
the  fall  and  Well  Indies  ; of  a 
fr.igrant  fmell,  and  a hot,  biting, 
aromatic  talie.  Redlified  fpirit  c.x- 
tradls  its  virtues,  by  infuiion,  in 
much  greater  perfedtion  than  aque- 
ous liquors  ; the  latter  elevates  its 
whole  flavour  in  diilillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing,  (iingcr 
is  a very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteflines  ; it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep- 
per kind,  but  its  efledls  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  ofti- 
cinul  fyrup  [L.  E.\  and  cnler.s  a 
great  number  of  the  compofitions. 


General  titles  inckdhtg  fever al  fimples. 


The  five  opening  roots ; 


9 Smallage, 

iAfparagus, 
Fennel, 

Parfley, 

Butchers  broom. 


The 
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The  five  emollient  herbs ; 


The  four  cordial  flowers  : 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


The  four  leflcr  hot  feeds  : 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds : 


The  four  capillary  herbs  : 


The  four  carminative  flowers : 
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Marfhmallows, 

Mallows, 

Mercury, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall, 
Violets. 

Borage, 

Buglofs, 

Rofes, 

Violets. 

Anife, 

Caraway, 

Cummin, 

Fennel. 

Bifliopfweed, 

Stone  paffley, 
Smallage, 

Wild  carrot. 

Water-melons, 

Cucumbers, 

Gourds, 

Melons. 


Succory, 

Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purflain. 


Maidenhair, 

Englifli  maidenhair. 
Wall  rue, 

Ceterach. 


I 


Camomile, 

Feverfew, 

Dill, 

Melilot. 


The  (imples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpeflive  general  appellations.  This  praAice  has 
entirely  ceafed  among  us ; and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are 
now  expunged  both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
though  Hill  retained  in  foreign  ones. 


General 
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General  rules  for  the  colle£lion  and  prefervation  of  ftmples. 


Roots. 

y^NNU  AL  roots  arc  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  (hoot  out  (talks  or 
flowers  : biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Keiiig' waflied 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fliady,  airy  place,  till 
(ufhcieiitly  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  (lit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  dices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  cxficcation  [nr 
arc  defired  to  be  prcferved  in  a 
frefh  date,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  ule  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  [£.] 

There  arc  two  feafons,in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 
are  reckoned  the  moll  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring  ; or  rather 
the  time  when  the  dalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the  yegftation  is  jud  £oing  to 
begin  again,  or  loon  after  it  has 
begun  ; which  times  are  found 
to  differ  confiderably  in  different 
plants. 

'I  he  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  firfl  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopccia.direfled  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  ; in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
is  continued  in  thefucccedingoncs. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 
deed, to  be  moll  efficacious  in  the 
fpring ; but  as  at  this  time  they 


are  alfo  the  mod  juicy,  and  confe- 
quently  fhrivelmuch  indrying, and 
are  rather  more  difficultly  preferv- 
ed,  itis  commonly  thought  modad- 
vifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 

No  rule,  however,  can  be  given, 
that  fiiall  obtain  univerfally;  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  in 
being  Icfs  aftive  than  at  other  fea  ■ 

Tons  ; while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold  ; but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  arc  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots  f£.J 

For  thegathcringof  leavesthere 

cannot,  perhaps,  be  any  univerfal 
rule,  any  more  than  for  roots  ; for 
though  moll  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
theirgreated  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a little  be- 
fore, there  ai^  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

7 hus  mallow  and  marfhmallovr 
leaves  are  moll  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing  approach  more  to  a woody  na- 
ture. A difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs: 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar  tree, 
have  a llrong  fragrant  fmell,  ap-  ' 
proaching  to  that  of  ftorax ; but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 
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to  their  full  growth,  their  fragrance 
is  exhaufted. 

Herbs  are  direfled  by  moll  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  lhadc  ; a rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juil,  though  it 
has  lometimcs  been  mifundentood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun’s  heal,  but  from  the  llrong 
aflion  of  the  folar  light,  by  which 
lall  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  dellroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots,  slow  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a cool  place  is  tar 
from  being  of  any  advantage  : 
both  their  colours  and  vjrtues  are 
preferved  in  greatcil  peifedion, 
when  they  arc  dried  hailily,  by  a 
heat  of  common  lire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  tun  can  impart : thejuicy 
ones  in  particular  rcquiie  to  be 
dried  by  heat,  being  otlienvil’c  lub- 
jett  to  turn  black.  OJorilerous 
herbs, diied  by  fire  till  they  become 
friable, difeover indeed,  in  this  arid 
Hate,  very  little  imell  ; not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diifipatcd; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated,  from  the  pcifcit- 
]y  dry  fubjcfl,  to  dry  air;  (or  as 
loon  as  a watery  vehicle  is  fup- 
plied,  whether  by  iiU’ufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expoling  it, 
for  a little  time,  to  a moill  air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  cx- 
trafted  by  virtue  of  the  aqueous 
moilturc,  and  difeover  thcinlclves 
in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ulc  of  heat  in  the  drying 
fit  plants,  SVC  have  an  inllaiice  in 
the  curation  o:  tea  among  theChi- 
iicle  : accoiding  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  form  as  ga- 
thered, aie  brought  into  an  apart- 
ment furnifl.cd  with  a number  of 
liitie  furnaces  or  lloves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a clean, 
fincoth  iron  plate  : the  leaves  are 
fprtad  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
felling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges  j 


they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off 
on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  an- 
other fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
hailily.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  arc  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofej 
are  taken  before  they  open,  anj 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and 
thrown  away  [£.j 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended for  the  leaves  ofplants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers  ; in  moll  of  svhich  both  the 
colour  and  fmcll  arc  more  pcrilh- 
able  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
jctl  to  be  impaired  by  flow  exficca- 
tion.  Of  the  flowers  which  come 
ftefli  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
th  e only  ones  employed  dry  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  are  red 
rofes  ; and  thefc,  in  all  the  com. 
pofuioiis  in  which  they  are  ufed  in 
a dry  flate,  are  cxprefsly  ordered 
to  be  dried  haflily  fciUnicr  are- 
fathr.)  One  of  the  moll  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
fafl'ron,  is  a part  of  a flower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a kind  of  kiln,  Vith  a 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat, 
with  care  otrly  not  to  endanger  the 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
diflerent  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Saffron  is  a fingular 
production,  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  llile  or  pillrl  : the  aftive  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  theyellow  difle, 
or  button  in  the  middle  ; that  of  li- 
lies, rofes,  clove -july-flowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others,  the  petals  or 
flower- leaves ; while  rofeni ary  has 
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little  virtue  in  any  of  thcfe  parts, 
thefragranceadmired  in  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly  in  the 
cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 


be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of 
ufing  ; the  hufit,  or  cortical  part, 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Darks. 


Seeds  fhould  be  collefled  when 
ripe  and  beginning  togrow  dry, 
before  they  fall  olf  fpontaneouf- 
ly.  Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  otherwife  [£.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colleflion 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  Hate  : the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue,  as  a 
mild  allringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nifhej  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange-tree,  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  green-houfes,  is  fome- 
times  gathered  in  a Hate  of  much 
greater  immaturaty,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has 
acquired  its  acid  juice  : at  this  time 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit- 
ter, greatly  refcmbling  what  are 
called  Cutafiao  oranges,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  fame 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period, 
in  a warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  collefting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  olHcinal  feeds  be- 
ing in  their  greatell  perfeflion  at 
the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moi (lure, 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  in  autumn  : fuch  as 
abound  with  a grofs  exprcflible  oil, 
as  thofc  commonly  called  the  cold 
feeds,  fhould  never  be  expofed  to 
any  confidciable  heat  ; for  this 
would  haflen  the  rancidity,  which, 
however  carefully  kept,  they  are 
very  liable  to  contrail.  Seeds  arc 
bell  preferved  in  their  natural 
hulks,  or  coverings,  which  fliould 


The  moft  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  (having  oft* 
their  barks,  is  generally  the 
winter  [£.j 

The  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  fimples  of  our  pharmacopccias, 
are  the  juniper  and  box  ; the  firll 
of  which  is  rarely  or  flever  kept  in 
the  (hops,  or  employed  in  pradice; 
the  other  is  procured  from  the 
turner,  and  it  is  indifferent  at  what 
feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  being 
at  all  times  fufticiently  fit  for  the 
only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield- 
ing an  empyreumatic  oil  by  dillil- 
lation  in  a ftrong  fire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  txjndon  college  ha?  not  retain- 
ed one.  In  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia there  are  fevcral,  \iz. 
thofe  of  the  afll  tree,  birch  tree, 
oak,  elm,  floe,  wild  fervicc,  black 
alder,  and  elder,  which,  however, 
have  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  feafons  of  their 
greatell  perfedion  cannot  be  afeer- 
taiiicd  from  experience.  It  tnay  be 
doubted,  whether  barks  are  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
cinal matter  in  the  fumnier  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refln  and  gum, 
as  to  burft  fpontancoufly,  and  dil- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfwcrs  bell  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
time  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
fpring  ; and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aflringc  it 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  m.;- 
dicinc,  it  Ihould  feem  to  be  fit  '-;’: 
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for  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  it  may  be  obferved,  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  in  this  lall  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  moft  con- 
veniently peeled  off. 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moll  perfeft  ftate, 
unlefs  they  are  ordered  other- 
wife  [£.] 

The  animals  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  ate  only  millepedes 


and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh add  fnails,  earth-worms, 
and  bees.  Whatever  virtues  thefe 
bodies  may  have,  they  are  Tuppofed 
to  be  bell  when  they  have  attained 
to  their  common  full  growth.  As 
there  arc  no  diHin£lions  of  matu- 
rity or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  only  rule  for  di- 
recting our  choice  here  mull  be, 
the  purity  of  the  fubjeils  from  any 
mixture  of  other  bodies : none  of 
them  are  ever  to  be  ufed  in  an  im- 
pure Hate. 


PART 
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PART  III. 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,  alioramque 
qux  aqua  non  dilfolvuntur  cor- 
poruRi  pra:paratio.  The  prepa- 
ration of  E A RT  H T and  fuch 
other  pulverabU  bodies  as  ivill  not 
dijfol’ve  in  •water. 

These  fubHances  are  firft 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,,  upon  a hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder : this  is  to  be 

dried  upon  a chalk  ilone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a few  days, 
in  a warm,  or,  at  leaft,  very  dry 
place.  L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

.iErugo,  •verdigris.  L. 
Antimonium,  emtimony,  L.  E, 
Cheix  cancrorum,  da^vs,L.E. 
Corallum,  coral.  L.  E. 

Creta,  chalk.  L.  E. 

Lapis  bezoar.^fKsitr  flene ; •which  is 
to  be  moijlened,  in  the  lemigation, 
•with Spirit  of  v:ine  injicad  of  •wa- 
ter. L. 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  Jlone, 
preniioujly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  •who  make  brafs.  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine- 
ral may  be  calcined,  by  heating 
it  three  times  red  hot,  and  quench- 
ing it  as  often  in  •water.  E. 

Lapis  hxmatites,  blood Jlotu.  L.  E. 

Lapis  lazuli.  E. 

Mar^aritx,  pearls.  L.  E. 

Ocuh  cancrorum,  crabs  eyes,  fo 
called.  L.  E. 

Oftreorum  teftx,  oyfter  fbells,  nuajh- 
ed  clean  from  dirt.  L,  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofmg 
them,  for  fome  days,  to  the  fun,  and 
then  rubbing  them  in  a marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a kind  of 
pafle  ; this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  afieroxards  rubbed 
into  an  impalpable  ponxider  : the 
hollorjj  Jhclls  are  preferred  [£.] 
on  account  of  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth, 
in  proportion  to  the  outward 
rough  coat,  than  the  thinner 
flat  ones  ; the  rough  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  impregnant 
with  marine  fait. 

Ovorum 
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0 vorum  tcrtx,  freed  by 

bailing  frjm  the Jkinlhal  adheres  to 

them.  L. 

Succinum,  amber.  L.  E. 

Tutia,  tutty.  L.E. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine, and  tutty,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  mod  fubtile  powder  pof- 
iible.  L. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  arc  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cullomary,  inilcad  of 
the  Hone  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe, 
confiding  of  two  ftones,  the  up- 
permoft  of  which  turns  hori- 
zontally upon  the  lower,  and 
has  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
for  the  convcniency  of  fupplytng 
frclh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  it  has  already  parted,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a proper  degree  of 
finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  eare  rtiould  be 
taken,  whatever  kind  of  inUru- 
ments  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  furtieient  hardnefs,  otherwife 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow- 
ders. The  haematites,  a hard  iron 
ore,  is  mod  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes : for  if 
the  common  levigating  Hones  aie 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
F.niHied,  will  contain  almoH  as 
much  of  foreign  matter  from  the 
inrtrument  as  of  the  hatmatites. 

It  ha,  been  cuHomarv  to  moillen 
feveral  powders,  in  levigation, 
with  rofe.  balm,  and  other  dillilled 
waters:  ihefe,  nevertiieief',  have 
r.o  advantage  above  common  wa- 
ter ; fince  in  the  (ubfequent  e.\Tic- 
Caiion  they  mull  ncccrtarily  tx- 
halc, leaving  the  medicine pcireHed 

01  no  other  virtue  ih,m  what  might 
be  equally  expefted  from  it  when 
yerared  witn  the  cheaper  ele- 
r-.ent. 


Some  few  fubflances,  indeed,  are 
more  ad  vantageouflylevigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expefled  in  this  coHly  pre- 
paration, confiderably  improved 
thereby,  Alittlefpirit  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  other  animal  fubHances, 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot, and  large 
quantities  of  them  arc  prepared  at 
once,  to  prevent  their  rnnning  in- 
to putrefadlion;  an  accident  which, 
in  thofe  circumftances,  fometimes 
happens  when  they  are  levigated 
with  water  only.  Crabs  eyes, 
which  abound  with  animal  gela- 
tinous matter,  are  particularly  li- 
able to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for 
reducing  antimony,  calamine,  and 
tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtiliiy 
portible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laH  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  pcrfeflly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
'I'hc  firH,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only  by 
its  fliarp  needle  like  fpicula  wound 
the  Homach,  but  likewife  anfwcri 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a me- 
dicine, proving  cither  an  ufelcfs 
load  upon  the  vifeera,  or  at  bed 
parting  off  without  any  other  fen- 
fible  cfiVft  than  an  increafe  of 
the  grofl'er  evacuations  ; whilH,  if 
reduced  to  a great  degree  of  fine- 
nefs, it  turns  out  .a  medicine  of 
confiderablc  efficacy. 

The  moH  fuceef  ful  method  of 
obtaining  thef  powders  of  the  rc* 
quifitc  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  olf  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  w ater  (fee 
page  5.|.)  and  continue  levigating 

the  remainder,  till  :he  whole  be- 
comes fine  enough  ; 0 remain,  fot 
fomc  time,  fufpendc  I in  the  fluid; 
a procefs  received  in  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacoptr.a,  and  there 
directed  as  follow  s : 

LdirJ)’ 
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Edinb. 

A quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a large  veiTcl,  and  the  veflel 
repeatedly  lhaken,  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be 
diffo fed  through  the  water:  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  wa- 
ter would  not  take  up,  is  to  be 
further  levigated,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

After  this  method  are  prepared 
antimony,  calamine,  tutty, 
bloodllone,  chalk,  and  lapis 
lazuli. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  praflifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ; and 
without  the  lead  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation  : all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in 
the  water,  longer  and  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  fame  procefs  may 
likewife  be  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied to  other  hard  pulverable 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow- 
ders, crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  ov- 
fter  Ihells,  egg  Ihells,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral  and  bezoar,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  treatment;  nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubdances  are  readily  foluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  com- 
minution : if  no  acid  is  contained 
in  the  fird  paflTages,  they  arc  apt 
to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufually  lodged  there,  into 
bard  indilToluble  malTes  ; the 


greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are 
reduced  to,  the  more  are  they  dif. 
pofed  to  form  fuch  concretions, 
and  enabled  to  obdrufl  the  ori- 
fices  of  the  fmall  velTels.  bee 
page  6a. 

AXUNGIiE  PORClNiE,  SEVI- 
QUE  OVILLI  curaiio. 

The  purification  or  trying  of  hogt 
lard  and  mutton  fact- 
Lond. 

Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  water  ; 
then  drain  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  black  ; which  it  does  very 
effe^ually,  though  it  fomewhat 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like- 
wife apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory  direfis  the  fat  to  be  firft 
freed  from  the  ikins,  blood  velfels 
and  fibres,  then  walhed  in  frelh 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long- 
er gives  the  liquor  any  bloody 
tinge,  afterwards  melted,  drained, 
and  kept  clofe  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  The  (hops  are  uluaily 
fupplied  with  thefe  fats  ready 
prepared. 

AXUNGIiE  VlPERINiE  cu- 
ratio. 

7h*  purification  of  nAprrs  fat. 
Lond. 

Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  the  in- 
tedines,  be  melted  by  a gentle 
fire,  and  then  prefled  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  nfual- 
ly  purified  at  a time  is  fo  (mall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  re- 
gulated fo  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  of  any  water. 

S It 
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It  is  not  necelTary,  as  Dr.  Pember- 
ton obferves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat ; it  is  fuf- 
iicient  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  are  taken  a- 
way ; for  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
branes crifp  op  while  the  fat 
mtlis,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  feparated 
by  ftraining, 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 

The  defpumation  or  clarifying  of 
honey. 

Lmd.  and  Edinb, 

Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath,  (that  is,  by  fetting 
the  velTel  containing  the  honey 
in  a veflel  of  hot  water)  and  the 
fcum  which  arifes  taken  off. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax 
or  other  droffy  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  ptefs  in  its  feparation  from 
the  comb  ; and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubftances,  which  are 
fometimes  fraudently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is 
rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  furface. 

SCILLiE  COCTIO. 

The  baking  of  fquillt. 

Land. 

Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
Ikin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a pafte  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  water,  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  pafte  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fquill  foft  and  ten- 
der throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca,  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  ate  one  of  its  principal  in- 


gredients. The  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory  having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad- 
mitted them  formerly  only  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  giving 
exprefsly  the  preference  t®  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SCILLiE  EXSICCATIO. 

The  drying  of  fquills. 

bond. 

Let  the  Ajuill,  cleared  from  its 
outer  Ikin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  dices,  and  dried  with 
a very  gentle  heat. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  as 
has  been  ufually  direfled  ; the  in- 
ternal part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a thin  fkin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the 
moillure.  The  root  lofes,  in  this 
procefs,  four-fifths  of  its  original 
weight ; the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery : hence 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi- 
valent to  half  a drachm  of  it  when 
frefh  ; a circumftance  to  be  par- 
ticularly regarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  medicine.  In  the 
preceding  editions  of  our  difpeu- 
fatory,  a particular  caution  was 
given  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife  for 
cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  bone:  the  founda- 
tion of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be, 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  would 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron  : as  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render 
a wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous. 
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RHABARBARI  ct  NUCIS 
MOSCHAT^  torrefadlio. 
7be  roajling  of  rhubarb  and  nutmeg. 

Land, 

Road  them  with  a gentle  heat, 
until  they  become  eafily  friable. 

NuTMEcs.intheirnatural  (late, 
are  fo  fofc  and  unfluous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a 
form  in  which  they  are  occafion- 
ally  wanted  ; and  rhubarb  is  very 
difficultly  fo,  unlefs  it  be  thorough- 
ly dry.  The  torrefaftion  renders 
them  eadly  pulverable,  and  as  foon 
as  this  point  is  obtained,  (hould  be 
immediately  difcontinued,  other- 
wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably 
injured.  This  treatment  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  af- 
tringency  of  the  fubjefls,  perhaps 
on  no  very  good  foundation  : it 
undoubtedly  renders  the  rhubarb 
lefs  purgative,  and  the  nutmegs 
lefs  aromatic.  Both  drugs  may  be 
reduced  into  fufficiently  tine  parts 
for  moll  purpofes,  by  means  of  a 
grater,  without  any  alteration  be- 
ing made  in  their  native  quality. 

SPONGIiE  USTIO. 

7 he  burning  of  ffonge. 

Lend. 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a clofe  earthen 
velTel,  until  it  becomes  black, 
and  eafily  friable  : then  powder 
it  in  a glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

This  medicine,  now  fird  re- 
ceived in  the  difpenfatory,  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable 
time;  and  employed  againll  fero- 
phulous  diforders  and  cutaneous 
foulnelfes,  in  dofes  of  a fcruple 
and  upwards.  Its  virtues  feem  to 
depend  upon  a volatile  fait,  jud 
formed,  and  combined  with  its 
own  oil ; if  the  fponge  be  dillilled 
with  a dronger  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this 


preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that 
if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 
in  a brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contradl  a difagrce- 
able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  emetic 
quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other 
animal  fubllances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  recommended  in  diderenc 
difeafes ; but  as  thefe  fubdances 
fall  greatly  (hort  of  fponge  in  the 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  produci- 
ble from  them  by  fire,  they  are 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  mat- 
ters that  have  been  tried,  raw  (illc 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produce 
of  fait. 

A good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
lite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfeftion.  The  fponge  diould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a mortar,  that  all  the  dony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times amount  to  a confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  (hould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  is  become  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  vefTel 
at  once  is  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the 
infide  is  affefled  ; and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
efcape,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  ‘ The  bed 
method  of  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  dirring,  in  fuch 
a machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  road- 
ing  of  coffee. 

CORNU  CER  VI  CALCr- 
N A T I O. 

7be  calJ nation  of  hartjhorn. 

Land. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  a pot- 
ter’s furnace,  till  they  become 
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perfeftl^  white;  then  powder 
and  levigate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthly  bo- 
dies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  ont  and  expel  the  oil,  fait, 
and  other  volatile  parts  ; fo  as  to 
leave  only  a white  infipid  animal 
earth.  For  this  purpofe,  a ftrong 
£re,  and  the  free  admiilion  of  air, 
are  neceflary.  Thepotter’s furnace 
is  direfted  merely  for  the  fake  of 
convenience ; where  this  is  not  to 
had,  any  common  furnace  or 
ilove  may  be  made  to  ferve : on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently:  the  veget- 
able matter  is  reduced  to  afhes ; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
nefs.  Hill  retaining  their  original 
form,  by  which  they  arc  eafily 
diftinguirtied  from  the  other:  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing any  fixt  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable afhes  rooiflened  by  the  air. 
The  horns  left  after  the  diflillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts- 
horn are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as 
any  other;  that  procefs  only  col- 
leAing  fuch  parts  as  are  here  difli- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  haifhotrn  is  the  purefl 
of  the  animal  abforbent  powders; 
as  being  perfeflly  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
moil  of  the  others  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  the  weaken  in  abforbent  power, 
or  the  moft  difficult  of  folution  in 
acids. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

The  extras  ion  of  pulps. 

Land. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones, 
if  they  are  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 
in  a fmall  quantity  of  water  un- 


til they  become  fbft : then  prefs 
out  the  pulp  through  a Hrong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil 
it  down  to  a due  confidence,  in 
an  earthen  vefTel,  over  a gentle 
fire  ; taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  Rirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  fflularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  re* 
duced  afterwards  to  a proper 
confluence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  frnits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  preffed 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS  COLATIO. 

7be  Jlraining  of  dorax. 

Lorui. 

Soften  llorax  calamita  in  hot  water; 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates;  and  feparate  the 
llorax,  now  purified,  from  the 
water. 

The  florax  commonly  met  with. 
Hands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica- 
tion. Jt  contains  a large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  which  this 
procefs  effieflually  frees  it  from, 
though  in  other  refpedls  liable  to 
fome  inconveniences.  The  woody 
fubHance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  llorax  from  the  aflion  of  the 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  be- 
hind: at  the  fame  time  that  the 
llorax  is  apt  to  fulfer  a confider- 
able  diffipation  of  its  volatile  parts, 
in  which  its  fragrance  and  prin- 
cipal virtue  confill.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  poffible  this  lall  incon- 
venience, the  operator  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  uling  a greater  heat 
than  is  abfolutely  neceflary;  and 
as  foon  as  the  llorax  is  fufficiently 
foficned,  to  be  expeditious  in  the 
llraining  of  it.  It  has  been  que- 
ried whether  this  rclia  does  not 
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communicate  fomewhat  to  the  wa- 
ter it  is  boiled  in  ; as  benzoine, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  its  other 
pharmaceutical  charaders,  imparts 
to  water  a Taline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
line  matter  was  thus  feparated  from 
ilorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  considerably  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

Storax  may  be  excellently  puri- 
£cd  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  this  refin  totally  diflblves  in, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  a filtre,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
liorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  this  folution  by  gently  dillill- 
ing  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
vate very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
by  pouring  to  it  a quantity  of 
water.  See  chap.  vi.  le£l.  3. 

OPIUM  COLATUM,  vel  EX- 
TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 
Straintd  ofium,  or  the  thebaic 
extrait. 

Lmd. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  Slices, 
one  pound  : diflTulv«  it  into  the 
coiififlence  of  a pulp,  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning:  and  whilll 
it  remains  quite  hot,  flrongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces  through 
a linen  cloth  : the  drained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water  bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confidence. 
Opium  thus  foftened  by  a fmall 
quantity  of  water,  pafles  the 
drainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.^  If  it  was 
didbived  in  a large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Where  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  in- 


fpiffatlon  is  mod  commodioufly 
performed  in  a water-bath  : but 
Small  quantities  may  be  very  fafely 
iiifpiSTated,  by  placing  the  veSTd 
immediately  over  a gentle  Sire,  the 
matter  being  kept  dirring,  and  the 
veSTel  occafionally  removed  from 
the  lire  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
'rhe  groSTer  impurities  of  the  opi- 
um are  by  this  procefs  effectually 
feparated  ; but  feme  of  its  hete- 
rogeneous admixtures,  confiding 
chiedy  of  dud  and  farinaceous 
matters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  drainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs  ; this  manifeflly  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  drained  o- 
pium  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
fpirit;  when  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  will  be  left, 
which  is  not  foluble  in  either  of 
thofe  mendrua. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  ammo- 
niacum,  galbanum,  afafeetida, 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury  If 
the  refinous  part  happens  to  fub- 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  referve  it 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  inSpiffation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  red  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likewife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
foft  enough  to  be  preSTed  from 
its  impurities  through  a canvas 
drainer  [L.] 

In  the  draining  of  all  the  gums, 
care  Should  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued  ; otherwife  a confider- 
able  portion  of  their  more  aClive 
S 3 volatile 
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volatile  inatter  will  be  loft : ao 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided : 
]^nce,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris 
obferves,  the  purer  tears,  un- 
firained,  are  preferable,  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  to  the  drained  gums. 
The  laft  of  the  above  methods, 
that  of  foftening  the  gum  in  a 
bladder  by  external  heat,  with- 
out the  addition  of  water,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  eligible  for 
all  thofe  that  will  admit  of  be- 
ing thus  liquefied  fuificiently ; 
both  as  exhalation  is  prevented 
during  the  liquefaflion ; and  as 
the  ftrained  gum  returns  in  cool- 
ing to  its  original  confiftence, 
without  the  further  heat  which 
is  requifite  in  the  other  method  for 
evaporating  the  water.  Opium 
is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  ieeming  to 
refide  more  in  its  fixed  than  in 
the  volatile  parts : it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  the  opium,  which  aitords  an 
ufeful  mark  of  its  genuinenefs, 
be  as  much  as  poflible  preferv- 
ed : this,  if  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter was  large,  would  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  long  evaporation  which 
would  then  become  neceflary. 

In  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  the  fouler  kinds 


of  aloes,  are  direAed  to  be 
purified,  by  diftblving  them  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  a gentle  heat,  ftraining 
the  folutions,  and  evaporating 
them  to  the  confiftence  of  honey. 
The  other  gums  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  purified. 

It  were  to  be  wiihed  that  the 
confiftence,  to  which  the  ftrained 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was 
determined  with  more  precifion, 
particularly  in  regard  to  opium, 
that  there  might  ^ as  little  un- 
certainty as  pollible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PRiEPA- 
RATIO. 

Preparation  of  milUptJtt. 

Land. 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and 
fufpended  over  hot  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a clofe  vefTel,  till  they 
are  killed  by  the  fteam,  and 
rendered  friable. 

Edinb. 

Let  them  be  included  in  a pro- 
per veflel,  and  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Both  thefe  are  convenient  ways 
of  rendering  millepedes  pulver- 
able,  without  endangering  any  lof$ 
of  fuch  virtues  as  they  may  be 
poiTefted  of. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Subjiances  extra6ied  from  vegetables  by  exprejjton. 


SECT.  I. 

Jukes. 


JUICES  are  obtained  from 
the  fucculent  parts  of  plants, 
by  including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a hair 
bag,  and  prefling  them,  betwixt 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
ferew  prefs,  fo  long  as  any  liquor 
drops  from  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode- 
rately bruifed;  for  if  thefe  are 
over  bruifed,  a large  quantity  of 
(he  herbaceous  matter  will  be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
to  communicate  a difagreeable  fla- 
vour ; the  threads  of  tbefelikewife 
fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe 
moifture,  fo  as  in  great  meafure  to 
prevent  the  free  percolation  of  the 
juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extrafled  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moil  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  feurvy-grafs  and 
water-creiTes,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  laflefcent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con- 
tain great  part  of  the  peculiar  taile 
and  virtues  of  the  refpeAive  fub- 
jefls.  ’ The  juices,  on  the  other 
hand,  extraAed  from  moll  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint 
and  the  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 
commonly  c^ed  balm  of  Gilead, 


have  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoftions  of 
them,  made  in  water,  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  diflipated.  Many  of  the  o- 
doriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  dellroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fuiHcient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  pra£litioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effedls 
of  preparations  of  this  clafs : juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as 
a llomacbic,  though  it  wants  thofe 
qualities,  by  which  mint  itfelf, 
and  its  other  preparations,  operate 
in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prclT- 
«d  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  incifions  ; thefe  lad  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubdance  of  the  vegetable  fubjedl, 
but  elaborated  in  didinfl  veflels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  heads,  flight- 
ly  wounded,  there  iflties  a thick 
milky  liquor,  which  dries,  by  a 
moderate  warmth,  into  opium  ; 
whilll  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  preffure  is  of  a dark  green  co- 
lour, and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices,  newly  expreffed,  are  ge- 
nerally thick,  vifeid,  and  very 
impure : 
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impure:  by  colature,  a quantity 
of  grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  though  as  yet  not  en> 
tirely  pure : on  (landing,  it  be- 
comes again  turbid,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a fermentative  or  putre- 
faflive  (late.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfcdly  fine  ; but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a manifell  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafle,  and  virtue. 

The  moll  effeflual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  (trained  juices 
(land  in  a cool  place,  till  they  have 
depofiied  their  grolTer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a fine  (trainer  till  perfeft- 
ly  clear  ; when  about  one-foiticth 
part  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
fuffered  to  (land  as  before  : a frefh 
fediment  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  th^  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  ftrained  again,  and  put 
into  fmall  bottles  that  have  been 
wafhed  with  fpirit  and  d'icd.  A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
furface,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  ciofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  (topt  with 
ftraw,  as  the  flaOcs  in  which  Flo- 
rence wine  is  brought  to  os : this 
ferves  to  keep  out  dull,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  li- 
quors, to  efcape  ; which  air  would 
Otherwife  endanger  the  burlling  of 
the  glafles,  or,  being  imbibed 
afrdh,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method,  juices 
may  be  prelerved  for  a year  or 
two  ; and  fomc  for  a much  longer 
time. 

It  has  already  been  obfetved. 


that  there  are  great  differences 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,  in  the  exprefiion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjefts : 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re- 
gard to  their  preferving  thofe  vir- 
tues, and  this  independently  of 
the  volatility  of  the  adive  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofition  to  exhale. 
Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  feurvy- 
rafs  may,  by  the  above  method, 
e preferved  aimoll  intiie  in  its 
juice foraconfiderable time;  while 
the  adive  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICI, 

'fht  fcarhutic  Juiees. 

Land. 

Take  the  juice  of 

Garden  feurvygrafs,  two  pints; 
Brooklime, 

Water  creffes,  each  one  pint ; 
Seville  oranges,  a pint  and 
quarter. 

Mix  them  together,  let  them  fland 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
f lear,  or  pafs  it  thro’  a drainer. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

juice  of  garden  feurvygrafs, 
oranges,  each  one  pint 
and  a half ; 

Water  creffes, 

' Brooklime,  each  one  pint; 
White  fugar,  ten  ounces  ; 
Compound  horferadifh  water, 
half  a pint. 

Mix  the  juices  with  the  fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to 
art : then  add  the  horferadifh 
water. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  compoGtioiu  are  of 
confiderable  ufefortheparpofesex* 
prefled  in  the  title;  the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  aiSftani  to  the  fcurvy 
mfs  and  other  acrid  and  aotifcor* 
utics,  which,  when  thus,  mixed, 
have  been  found  from  experience 
to  produce  much  better  eifefls  than 
when  employed  by  themfelves. 
Thefe  juices  may  be  taken,  from 
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an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a day; 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fometimes  intro- 
duce a laxative  habit.  Prefcrved 
with  the  cautions  above  mentioned, 
they  will  keep  good  for  a confider- 
able  time;  though,  whatever  care 
be  taken,  they  are  found  toanfwcr 
better  when  frefh. 


Exprejfed  Oils. 


SECT.  II. 

Exprejfed  oils. 


Expressed  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a done  mor- 
tar, or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mifls, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in 
a hair  cloth,  and  ftrongly  prelT- 
ed  betwixt  iron  plates.  I'he  can- 
vas, if  employed  alone,  would 
be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates 
of  the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  running  down  : by  the 
interpolition  of  the  hair-cloth,  a 
free  paflage  is  allowed  it. 

SuKDXY  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubje£l,  and  prefling  out  the  oil,  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs  To  facilitate 
the  expreflion,  it  is  cuflomary  to 
warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs, 
or  the  fubjedl  itfelf  after  the  grind- 
ing, by  keeping itllirring,  inapro 
per  veflel  over  the  fire  : the  oil,  li- 
quefied by  theheat,  feparates  more 
freely  and  more  plentifully.  When 
the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  this  praflice  is  not  to 
be  allowed  ; for  heat,  efpccially  if 
its  degree  is  fuflicient  to  be  of  any 
confiderable  advantage  for  promot- 
ing the  reparation,  renders  the  oil 
Itls  foft  and  palatable,  imprelTes 


adifagreeabIe(lavour,andincrea(e9 

its  dirpofiiioii  to  grow  rancid  : 
hence  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  expreisly  require 
the  operation  tobe performed  with- 
out heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in 
a warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  but  for  a few  days  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol- 
lient quality,  and  become  high- 
ly rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting any  tendency  to  this  acrid 
irritating.ftate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 
ten ufed  for  abating  immoderate 
irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to 
this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 
frequently  contradl  an  acrimony 
and  rancidity  while  contained  in 
the  Original  fubjedls.  Hence  great 
care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of 
the  unffuous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran- 
cid: almonds  are  particularly  liable 
to  inconveniences  of  this  kind. 

Expreffed  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundi  v differ- 
ent fubjedls,  as  nuts,  poppy  feed, 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and  others. 
Thofe  diredled  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  are, 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 
Oil  of  almonds. 


OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINE 
Oil  of  linfeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPI. 

Oil  of  mufard-fesd. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently ; the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differences 
cf  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  of  the 
fubjefts  not  lefiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
fion  : the  oil  of  muftard-feed  is  as 
foft,  infjpid,  andvoidof  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pun- 
gency of  the  mullard  remaining 
entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
exprcffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  feme  of  their  properties  from 
one  another;  but  in  medicinalqua- 
lities  they  appear  to  be  all  nearly 
alike,  and  agree  in  one  common 
emollient  virtue.  They  foftenand 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acri- 
monious humours : and  thus  be- 
come ferviccable,  internally,  in 
pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine, 
hoaifenets,  tickling  coughs,  &c. 
in  glyrters,  for  lubricating  the  in- 
tcflincs,  and  promoting  the_  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ; and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce  ; 
in  fome cafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moft  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after, in  the  chapter  of  Emul- 
fions. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aro- 
matic fubrtances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  in  retaining,  for  the 
aioll  part,  an  admixture  of  the  aro- 


matic matter  of  the  fubjcfl.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
preflion,  an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices  ; and  an 
oil  expreffed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  (hare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extradfed  in  America  from  the  pur- 
gative feeds  of  the  s icinus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 
vegetables  are  communicated  to 
their  expreffed  oils. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  va- 
rieties of  oranges,  lemons  and  ci- 
trons, yield  by  a kind  of  expref- 
fion  their  effential  oils  almofl  pure, 
and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  them  by  diflilla- 
tion.  The  effential  oils,  in  which 
the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth 
of  thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained 
in  numerous  little  veficles,  which 
may  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  naked 
eye,  fpread  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in 
llices,  and  the  flices  fcparately 
doubled  or  bent  in  different  parts, 
and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers, 
the  veficles  burll  at  the  bending, 
and  difeharge  the  oil  in  a number 
of  fine  (lender  jets.  A glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a glafs  or  por- 
cclanc  veffcl,  and  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed againll  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veffe)  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  llate  wherein  it  exilled  in  the 
fubjedl,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  pradicable  to  ad- 
vantage, unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful ; as  only  a fmall  part 
of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus  be 
cxtraAed  or  colleded. 

The  oil  is  more  perfefliy  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lumpoffugar.  The  fugar,  by  the 

inequality  of  its  furfacc,  produces 

the 
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the  effefl  of  a rafp,  in  tearing  open 
the  oily  veficles : and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the 
Aigarimbibestheoil.  Whentheout- 
ward  part  of  the  lump  is  faiHciently 
moillened,  it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the 
operation  continued  on  the  frelh 
furface.  The  oil  thus  combined 


with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  moll  of 
the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
afluidfiate.  Indeed  the  pure  effen- 
tialsoils,  obtained  by  dillillation, 
are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fu- 
gar,  to  render  their  ufe  the  more 
commodious. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Infujions  in  different  menjlruai 


SECT.  I. 

Infuftons  and  deco£lions  in  water. 


WATER,  the  dtrefl  mem- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falls, 
extrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ; the  refinous  and  oilv  prin- 
ciples being,  in  moll  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
ibme  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and 
moll  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  allringents,  yield  to 
water  greatell  part  of  their  fmell, 
talle,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  eflential  oils,  and  odo- 
rous reiins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a part  of  the  flavour  ; and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  wholefub- 
flance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made 
diflbluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falls,  water  dilTolvcs 
only  certain  determinate  quantities 
(lee  page  39)  ; by  applying  heat, 
it  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  tothc  degree 
of  heat;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  diflblved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  fubllances, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  unites  unli- 
mitedly, diflblvir.g  more  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fludity  : 
heat  expedites  the  ailion  of  Ue 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  adlive  parts  extrafled  from 
moll  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refins  made  foluble  in  water 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  diflbluble  wuhout 
faturation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  veget- 
ables in  a frelh  Hate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  adlive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moillurehas  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  Iheivs, 
that  dry  vegetables, ingeneral,  give 
out  more  than  frelh  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  aftion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  Hate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  ficih  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  tune,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ftrongell ; and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  deferibed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood  that  the  fubjcdls  mull  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried  ; unlefs 
when  they  are  exprcfsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frelh;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to 

be 
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be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
llroycd  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter; many  impart  a colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own  ; and  others, 
though  of  a beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menllruum.  Of  the 
lirft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  moll  plants  ; of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infulions  of  moll  fiow- 
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ers,  the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a 
red  ; and  alkalies,  both  fixt  and 
volatile,  to  a green. 

From  animal  fubflances,  water 
extrafls  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  gel- 
lies,  broths,  &c.  and  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  adivity,  as  the  acrid  matter 
of  cantharides.  It  dilTolves  alfo 
fome  portion  of  calcined  calca- 
reous earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  adion  of  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Infujions  in  cold  Water. 


Article  I.  Infuftons  in  cold  water. 


Infusum  cardui. 

Infufion  of  carduus. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benediflus,  and  a 
pint  of  common  water.  Let 
them  fleep  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
traded,  and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter ; it  fits  eafier 
on  the  flomach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I know  of  the  bitter  kind  ; 
whereas,by  long  continued  macera- 
tion, or  by  the  application  of  heat, 
the  grolTer  and  more  ungrateful 
arts  are  taken  aip,  and  the  liquor 
ecomes  naufeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting.  I have  often  given  the 
light  infufion,  with  great  l^nefit,  in 
weaknefTes  of  the  flomach,  where 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials : inllead  of 
pure  water,  a mixture  thereof,  with 
fome  grateful  ditlilled  fpirituous 
water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
tuous  water  of  orange-peel,  may  be 


ufed  for  the  menllruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  confiderably 
vary  the  dilTolving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageoufly  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infuftons  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frelh  quantities  of  the 
fubjed ; the  water  loading  itfelf 
moreand  more  with  the  adive  parts. 
Thefe  loaded  infuftons  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub- 
tile,  and  adive  principles  of  veget- 
ables, in  a form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  thehuman  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTHA. 

‘TinSure  of  mint. 

Edinb. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  fpearmint,  and  a pint 
of  Ample  mint  water.  Steep  them 
in  a clofe  veflel,  in  a warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
itraio  out  the  tindure. 

The 
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The  diftilleJ  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa> 
ter  can  be  made  to  retain  by  di* 
ilillation.  By  infudon,  however, 
it  (lilltakesup  more,  being  equally 
effefiual.asamenliruum,  with  frelh 
water,  hence  the  tinflure  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
*I'his  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  drong  infufions  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varjed 
at  difcretion  : the  didilled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
xnendruum  for  another. 

Infusum  CO  rticis  Peruvian  I. 

Infujion  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occafionly  (baking 
the  veflel ; then  pouroff  the  clear 
liquor,  and  pafs  it  through  a fine 
drainer. 

The  extraflionof  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  drong  coflion  : but  this  drug, 
contrary  to  mod  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a refinous  matter,  con- 
taing  the  allringcncy  of  the  bark, 
is  hadily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diffolved  by  the  wa- 
ter,and  hente,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  svater,  the  adringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extradled 
together,  and  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  .ire  retained  by  the  water 
in  a date  of  perfect  foliition.  The 
infuiion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
bed  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  dom-tchs,  and  may  be  given 
in  dales  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 


intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

Aqua  picEA. 

Tar  ’water. 

Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Stir  them  drongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ; and  after  danding 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  of 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  as  a cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almod  all 
difeafes  ; a flow  yet  effedual  alter- 
ative in  cachexies,  feurvies,  chlo- 
rotic, hyderical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints ; 
and  a fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
ftempers  which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  thefmall  pox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  generel.  The  medi- 
cine, though  certainly  far  inferior 
to  the  charafler  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of 
confiderable  utility  : it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe ; and  occafions 
fome  condderable  evacuation,  ge- 
nerally by  perfpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  ftool  or  vo- 
mit : hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  adl  by 
increafing  the  vis  vitae,  and  en- 
abling nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humours. 

1 (hall  here  infert,  from  the 
fird  public  recommendcr  of  this 
liquor  (bilhop  Berkeley)  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  uCng 
it.  “ Tar  water,  when  right,  is 
“ not  paler  than  French,  nor 
“ deeper  colour  than  Spanilh 
“ white  wine,  and  full  as  clear; 
“ if  there  be  not  a fpirit  very  fen- 
“ Ably  perceived  in  drinking,  you 
“ may  conclude  the  tar  water  is 
“ not  good.  It  may  be  drank  ei- 
“ iber  cold  or  warm  : in  colics,  1 

“ take 
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“ take  it  to  be  bed  warm.  As  to 
the  quantity,  in  commonchroni- 
“ cal  indirpofitions,  a pint  a day 
“ may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
“ domach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
“ wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
“ about  two  hours  afterdinner  and 
“ breakfad  : more  may  be  taken 
“ by  drong  domachs.  But  thofe 
“ who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
“ veterate  maladies,  mud  drink  a 
“ greater  quantity,  at  lead  a quart 
“ every  twenty-four  hours : all  of 
**  this  clafs  mud  have  much  pa- 
” tience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
“ ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
“ other  medicines,  which,  though 
“ fure,  mud  yet  in  the  nature  of 
“ things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
“ veterate  chronical  diforders.  In 
“ acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
“ it  mud  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
“ and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
dill  enabling  the  patient  to 
“ drink)  perhaps  apintevery  hour, 
which  1 have  known  to  work  fur- 
“ prizing  cures.  But  it  works  fo 
“ quick,  and  gives  fuch  fpirits, 
'*  that  the  patients  often  think 
“ thcmfelves  cured  before  the  fe- 
“ ver  hath  quite  left  them.” 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  lime  water. 

Land. 

Take  a pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a gallon  and  a half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  dand 
to  fettle  ; then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Takea pound  of  frefti-  burnt  quick- 
lime, and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  oy  little  and  lit- 
tle upon  the  lime,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  drongly  fliakc 
the  veflci  : then  let  the  whole 
dand  at  red,  that  the  lime  may 
ftule,  and  after  two^days,  filter 
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the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept 

in  veflels  clofely  flopt. 

A lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 

the  fame  manner  from  calcined 

oyder  Ihells. 

The  realbn  of  adding  the  water 
by  degree  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 
the  external  part  to  a kindofmud- 
dy  fubdance,  or  foft  pade,  which 
in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  afted  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  preferip- 
tions,  occalion  any  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  drength  of  the  pro- 
du£t  ; the  quicklime  is  far  from 
y ieldingall  its  foluble parts  toeither 
proportion;  the  remainder  giving  a 
drong  impregnation  to  many  frelh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo 
drong  as  to  the  fird.  The  caution 
of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe-dopt 
veflels,  ought  to  bedriftly  attended 
to;  for  in  open  ones,  the  calcare- 
ous matter,  diflblved  in  the  liquor, 
foon  begins  to  feparate,  and  forms 
a white  crud  upon  the  furface. 
This  crud  is  not  of  a faline  na- 
ture, as  fome  have  imagined  ; but 
an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifei- 
ble  with  watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
fcorbutic complaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  alvine  fluxes,  female  weakneffes, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a laxity  and  debility  of  the 

folids:  particularly  in  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  tobepofleffedof  a lithontriptic 
power,ancl  in  fundrycalculouscafes 
has  procured  confiderable  relief; 
the  lime  water  prepared  from  cal- 
cined oyder  fhells  is  found  to  be,  in 

this  intention, morccfficaciousthan 

that  of  the  common  done  or  chalk 
lime,  it  is  given  internally,  in  the 

dofc 
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dofe  of  a quarter  of  a pint,  thr«e 
or  four  times  a day  ; and  likewife 
ufed  externally  for  waQiing  foul 
ulcers. 

A QJU  A C A L C I S. 
COMl'OSITA. 

Compound  lime  •water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Safl'afras,  root  .md  bark,  lhaved, 
two  ounces  ; 

Nutnf^s,  well  bruifed,  three 
drachms  ; 

Liquorice,  fliced,  one  ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  frefli  prepared,  four 
pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a very  clofe  veiTel ; and  then 
firain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  •water  lefs  compounded. 
London. 

Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  Arain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCFS  MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 

lAme  •water  more  compounded. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  Aiaved,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

SaA'afras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  threedrachms ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  Arain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

This  laA  water  has  been  ufed 


for  fome  time  in. oar  hofpitals,  un- 
der the  title  of  Aqua  liberans. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  tothe  cold 
liquor,  fome  have  propofed  boiling 
it  in  the  lime  water  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added  , but 
though  this  treatment  more  per- 
fe£Uy  extrafls  the  virtues  of  the 
wood,  it  very  much  injures  thofe  of 
the  lime  water,  greateA  part  of  the 
matter  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
lime  being  feparated  and  thrown 
off  in  the  boiling.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  expedients  of  this  kind  ; the 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  the  above 
prefeription  being  fo  large,  that 
the  liquor  receives  a fufficient  im- 
pregnation from  it  by  maceration 
in  the  cold.  If  however,  on  this 
or  other  occafions,  it  Aiould  be 
though  expedient  to  increafe  the 
diflblving  power  of  lime  water  by 
boiling,  we  may  do  it  without  any 
injury  to  the  lime  water,  by  the 
method  dire£led  by  the  London 
college  for  obtaining  a folution  of 
fulphurin  this  menAruum,  viz.  by 
adding  fome  quicklime  in  fub- 
Aance,  which  will  continue  to  give 
a frefh  impregnation  to  the  w'ater, 
affer  the  lime  at  ArA  diffolved  in  it 
has  been  feparated  by  the  boiling. 

In  ail  thefe  compoAtions,  the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
Aavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  Aomach,  and  ot  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  its  medicinal 
efficacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againll  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  Ample  lime  water, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  ; the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  their  ufo. 
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INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  infujion. 

Edinb. 

T»ke  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drachms ; 
LelTcr  centaury  tops,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hoars,  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  aqua  aromatica,  or  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 

Simfle  bitter  infujion. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Gentian  root, 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part, each  half  an  ounce; 
Dry  yellowrindof  Seville  orange 
peel,  freed  in  like  manner 
from  the  white,  one  drachm 
and  a half; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of 
a pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
filter  the  liquor  thro’  paper,  or 
pafs  it  through  a Arainer,  with- 
out pteAiire. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
gant andufeful  bitters;  the  latter, in 
particular,  is  as  agreeable  a one  as 
can  wellbecontrived, the  peels  com- 
municating a fine  fiavoor,  which  is 
the  only  addition  that  the  gentian 
Aands  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve,  that 
moA  of  the  ingredients,  which 
ufually  enter  the  compofition  of 
••  bitter  infufions,  being  prepared 
<*  by  them  feparately,  amongA  all 
the  Arong  bitters,  gentian  gave 
<*  the  moA  unexceptionable  colour. 


“ but  it  wants  the  aAiAance  of 
**  fome  ingredient  to  furniOi  an  ac- 
•*  ceptable  flavour ; fcarcc  any  of 
“ the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
“ vour,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
" aromaticus,  and  the  like,  ap- 
“ peared  to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
*’  cept  orange  peel  and  cardomom 
“ feeds : but  cardomom  feeds  are 
" mucilaginous,  and  render  the  li- 
“ quor  cloudy,  and  orange  peel  is 

accompanied  with  a hot  oil  that 
“ requires  it  to  be  but  fparingly 
“ ufed  : lemon  peel,  in  its  outer 
" rind,  to  which  all  its  flavour  is 
“ confined,  is  not  a bitter,  but  fup- 
“ plies  the  gentian  moA  fuccefs- 
" fully  with  what  is  wanted  ; tho* 
“ the  compofition,  by  a moderate 
“ addition  of  orange  peel,  becomes 
“ yet  more  perfeft.” 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
PURG  ANS. 

Purging  hitter  infujion, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Sena ; 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefli, 
each  three  drachms ; 

Gentian  root ; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dry  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  each  half  a 
drachm : 

Boiling  water,  five  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold,  Arain  off  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

com  SENA. 

Bitter  infujion  nvit/t  fena. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  one  drachm : 

T Gca- 
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Gentian  root. 

Sweet  fennel  feedi,  each  half  a 
drachm ; 

Boiling  water,  a quarter  of  a 
pint, 

Infufe  theih  for  four  hoars,  and 
then  flrain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  prCr 
pared  with  two,  three,  or  more 
timet  the  quantity  of  Ikna. 

Both  thefh  are  nferul  purging 
bitters.  The  quantities  here  prcr 
Icribed  are  intended  for  one  dofe: 
the  firll  is  the  larged,  and  the  other 
the  fmallefl  dofe  thacfena  is  ufually 
given  in.  < 

INFUSUM  SENiE 
COMMUNE. 

Common  infufian  of  fena. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Cryftaltof  tartar,  three  drachms ; 
Leflier  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  two  drachms; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  difiblved  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilft  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the 
other  ingredienu ; and  when 
cold,  drain  off  the  liquor  for 
nfe. 

Ik  our  former  phannacopceia,an 
alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infu> 
fion  of  fena,  indead  of  the  acid  one 
here  dire^d.  The  fird  was  fup- 
pofed  to  promote  the  operation  of 
the  medicine,  by  fuperadding  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
own,  and  by  enabling  (he  water  to 
extrafl  fumewbat  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf;  whild 
acids  have  rather  a contrary  effed. 
Experience,  however,  has  fuffici* 
cntly  (hewn  (as  the  committee  af- 
(hte  us)  **  that  this  infadon  and  the 


“ following  one  with  lemon  juice, 
**  do  not  ml  in  their  intention  : 
" and  in  a medicine,  very  naufeous 
*'  to  many,  it  is  of  principal  con* 
" fequence  to  prepare  it  fo,  that 
**  the  lighted  and  lead  difgullfal 

parts  may  be  extrafled.”  Alka* 
line  falts  increafe  the  offenfivenefs 
of  the  (rna ; whild  crydals  of  tar* 
tar  confiderably  improve  thecolour 
of  the  infufion,  and  likewife  ren-. 
der  the  tade,  to  fome  perfons,  left 
difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar  Ihoold 
feem  a good  ingredient  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  at  it  not 
only  improves  the  tade,  but  pro- 
motes the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  : this  addition  alfo  ren- 
ders the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
or  occafion  fiatnlencies. 

INFUSUM  SEN2B, 
LIMONIATUM. 

Infufim  of  Jena  ninth  lemon, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelb, 
one  ounce ; 

. Lemon  juice,  one  ounce,  by 
meafure ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold  drain  off  the  inf^ulion. 

This  it  a very  pleafant  and 
fnfficiently  efficacious  purge  ; the 
committee  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
mod  agreeable  form  they  have 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fena  to  fuch  as  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four. 

INFUST  SEN/E  UNCIj® 
QUATUOR. 

A four  ounce  infufion  of  fena. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  three  drachms ; 

Ginger, 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces, 
lofufe  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  infufion is  tolerably  grater 
fnl,  the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena  be* 
ing  in  good  ineafure  covered  by 
the  ginger,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  here  increafed  to  double  of  that 
in  former  editions  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Formerly  two  drachms  of 
the  greater  water  figwort  were 
added.  The  water-figwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquetaia,  celebrated  as  a fpe- 
cific  corrcAor  of  the  flavour  of  fe- 
na : that  plant,  however,  has  not 
been  found  from  experience  to  an- 
fiver  this  purpofe  fo  efliedually  as 
it  was  fnppofed  to  do  before  it  was 
commonly  known. 

INFUSUM  RHABARBARI. 

Infufion  of  rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  diced,  one 
ounce  i 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Infufe  them  for  a night,  and  to 
the  drained  liquor  add  one 
ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a purgative ; water  ex- 
trailing  its  virtue  more  efleflually 
than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous 
tnentlrua  : in  this  refpeA  rhubarb 
differs  from  mod  of  the  other  ve- 
geuble  cathartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

Tin  Sure  of  rofts. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce  i 


Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcrnple ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half; 

Double-reflned  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Fird  mingle  thefpiritof  vitriolwith 
the  water,  in  a glafs,  or  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  and  in  this  mix- 
ture macerate-  (be  rofes ; when 
the  liquor  is  grown  cold,  drain 
it,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Edinb, 

. Take  of 

Red  rofes,  cleared  from  the 
heels,  and  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  drachm ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints ; 
White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  water, 
and,  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ; then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture, and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

SoMR  have  direfled  the  oil  of 
vitriol  tobedropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  : 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty; 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  candic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will 
be  burned  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture  dedroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in 
water  fird,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  it 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a men- 
druum ; but,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extrading, 
it  mud  precipitate,  if  added  after- 
wards ; though  in  this  preparati- 
on the  oil  of  vitriol  bears  fo  fmall 
a proportion  to  the  water,  that  its 
effeA,  in  this  refpeft,  will  be  very 
little.  The  infufion  diould  be  made 
in  a glad,  or  done-ware  veffel,  ra- 
ther than  a glazed  earthen  one ; 
for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode 
the  glazing  of  the  latter. 
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This  tinAure  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a very  graceful 
addition  tojoleps  in  hemorrhages, 
and  all  cafes  that  require  mild 
coolers  and  fubaftringents : it  is 
foroecimes  taken  with  bolufes  or 
eledaries  of  the  bark,  and  like* 
wift  makes  a good  gargle. 

V , 

Infusum  lim. 

Infujion  of  Hnfttd, 

Take  of 

Linfeed,  whole,  two  fpoonfuls ; 
Li(|aorice,  lliced,  half  an  ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  Hand  in  infuCon  by  the 
hre  for  Tome  hours,  and  then 
Brain  eff  the  liquor. 

An  ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
fomecimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients ; which  addition  procures 
this  medicine  the  title  of  Infu- 
sum PECTORALE,  peSoraJ  infu~ 
/ton.  Both  infufions  are  fofc,  emol- 
lient, mucilaginous  liquors,  and 
as  fuch  they  are  direded  in  de- 
fluxions of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
eroflons  of  the  veflels.  They  are 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a pint  a 
day. 

Infusum  antiscorbuticum. 

Antifeorbutic  infufvm. 

Take  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces ; 
Curaflao  oranges,  half  an  ounce; 
Compound  horferadilh  water, 
four  ounces  ; 

Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fufliered  to  Hand  in 
a clofc  veflel  for  a night ; then 
drain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadiw  water. 

This  infulion  is  a very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifeorbutic  : 
buckbean  appears  from  experience 
to  be  a very  eihcacious  herb  in 


this  intention  ; the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A quarter  of 
a pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Infusum  cephalicum. 

Cephalic  infufnn. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Rofematy,  or  fage,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Aromatic  water,  four  ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuflered  to  Hand  for  a night 
in  a clofe  veflel ; then  drain  out 
the  infulion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainft  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  affcAions  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  The  dofe  is  a quarter  of  a 
pint,  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 

Alkaline  infufion. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  half  a drachm  ; 
Liquorice  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Let  themftand  together  in  a warm 
place  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  infulion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor,  or  vifeidity  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  the  confequence  of  an 
obllrufled  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  : it  attenuates  thick 
humours, and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 

Infusum 
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InFUSUM  DIURBTICUM. 

Diuretic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half 
on  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruples  ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces; 

Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and,  when  grown  cold, 
ilrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  direded  in  the  obfirudions  of 
the  vifcera  which  frequently  fuc- 
ceed  a long  continuance  of  bili- 
ous fevers,  or  frequent  relapfes 
into  them,  and  which  generally 
end  in  a dropfy,  jaundice,  or  ir- 
regular intermittent.  The  quan- 
tity here  prefcribed  is  to  be  taken 
every  day,  at  three  dofes,  and  a 
purga'tive  occafionally  interpofed. 
If  intermittent  fevers  return  after 
the  core  of  the  other  diforders, 
they  are  then  fuccefsfolly  treated 
by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
maniacal  diforders  ; in  which,  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves,  evacuations 
by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  : efpecially  if  the  mania 
IS  of  the  furious  kind,  and  ac- 
companied with  febrile  heat.  Al- 
kaline falts,  given  in  large  dofes, 
are  here  the  moll  effedlual  diu- 
retics. 

Infusum  Paralyticum. 

Paralytic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root,  (haved, 
Mufiard-feed,  bruifed,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 


Let  them  deep  together,  in  a dole 
veffel,  for  24  hours. 

This  infufion  is  llrongly  im« 
pregnated  with  the  pungency  of 
the  muftard-feed  and  horle-radilh, 
which,  by  this  fimple  procefs,  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  expreffes)  for  a 
ftimulant  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a re- 
medy of  great  utility  ; it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fometimes 
to  half  a pint,  twice  a day. 

Thea  ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Antifhlhifical  tea. 

Take  of 

' Avens  root,  two  ounces ; 

Male  fpeedwell. 

Ground-ivy , each  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  3 drachms. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  to- 
gether, and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed,  for  a few 
minutes,  in  five  or  fix  tea-cups 
full  of  boiling  water.  Inconfump- 
tive  cafes,  and  diforders  of  the 
bread,  one  cup  of  the  infufion, 
with  a tea-fpoonful  of  honey, 
may  be  drank  every  hour  or  two. 
After  the  fame  manner,  medicated 
teas  may  be  prepared  from  other 
vegetable  fubdances,  as  chamomile 
flowers,  linfeed,  orange-peel,  fu- 
mitory, &c. 

Infusum  cinamomi. 

Infufion  of  cinnamon. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  two  pints  of 
T 3 boiling 
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boiling  water.  Infafe  them  in  a pregnated  with  the  flavour  and 

clofe  velTel,  in  a moderate  heat,  warmth  of  the  fpice,  and  may, 

for  half  an  hour ; and  then  filter  on  many  occafiont,  fupply  the 

the  liquor.  place  of  the  fimple  cinnamon 

water. 

Thu  infufion  is  agreeably  im- 

Article  III.  DecotHons. 


The  effea  of  boiling  diflers  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moft 
obvioos  differences  is,  that  as  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling 
along  with  the  watery  ftream, 
and  thus  are  loll  to  the  re* 
maining  decodion  ; whereas  both 
in  cold  and  hot  infnfions  they  are 
preferved.  Odorons  fubilances, 
and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues 
depend  on  their  volatile  parts, 
are,  therefore,  unfit  for  this  treat* 
ment.  The  fbluble  parts  of  thefe 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  united  in 
this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of 
a more  fixed  nature  ; by  boiling 
the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
fufiiciently  exirafted,  and  then 
infufing  the  former  in  this  de* 
coflion. 

The  extraftion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjed  is  ufuall^  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a boiling  heat ; but 
this  rule  is  left  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru* 
vian  bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfeflly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coAion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafioos  a manifell  diliinion  of 
the  principles  of  the  fubjefl : 
thus,  when  almonds  are  triturated 
with  cold  water,  their  oil,  blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
foluble  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a milky 
liquor  called  an  emulfion  : but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  fnrface  ; 
and  if  the  moil  perfed  emulfion 
be  made  to  boil,  a like  reparation 
happens. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

Tiie  <vahiie  decoBion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhom,  prepared, 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

Edint. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfliom,  prepared, 
one  ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  orachms ; 
Common  water,  three  pints  ; 
Cinnamon  bruifed,  onedrachro; 
White  fugar,  two  drachms. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartOiorn  and 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  cin* 
namon  towards  the  end : in  this 
deco£lion,  unflrained,  didblve 
the  fngar. 

These  deco£lions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes, 
attended  with  a loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a* 
bound  in  the  primae  vise.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fullain  more  of 
the  calx,  which  is  the  ingredient 

that 
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that  the  coloor,  bnt  probably  oot 
the  virtae,  of  the  medicine  de- 
pends upon.  Calcined  hanlborn 
has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  etnftringing  and 
firengthening  the  vefliels,  giving 
a greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
Miff  fluids,  or  odtonding  acrim- 
mui  humours.  It  blunts  and  ab- 
ibrbs  acid  juices ; but  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  diflerent : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend- 
ed with  the  latter;  and  few -of 
infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
with. Some  have  ptopofed  llarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decodions  : a fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft,  gelatinous,  iarinaceous 
fubflance  (hould  feem  to  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  earthly  calx. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  water 
is  rot  enabled  by  the  boiling  to 
diflolve  any  part  of  the  calx ; 
and  that  in  the  decoAion,  the 
earth  is  only  diflufed  in  fubitance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would  be 
by  agitation. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 

Camfciuui  'white  JecoSitn. 
EditA. 

Take  of 

Comfry  roots, 

Tormentil  roots. 

Calcined  haatlhorn. 

Chalk, 

White  fugar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Cinnamon  bruifcd,  one  drachm ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  wa- 
ter, till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  ftrained,  will  amount  only 
to  a quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  : ftrain  the  de- 
codion,  add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartlhorn,chalk,  and  fugar,  and 
mix  them  well  together. 


This  is  a very  well  contrived 
compofition  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incrafiating  reftrin- 
gent.  A quarter  of  a pint,  more 
or  lefs,  may  be  taken-  occafionally, 
according  to  the  nrgeiicy  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  calcined  hartf- 
horn  and  chalk  appear  to  be  the 
leaft  nfeful  of  its  ingredients. 

DECOCIUM  CRETACEUM. 
Chalk  DecoSion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce ; 

Nutmeg,  bruifcd,  one  drachm ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
White  fugar,  half  au  ounce  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  nutmeg  to- 
wards the  end  ; and  in  the  tur- 
bid decodion  diflolve  the  fugar. 

Herb,  as  in  the  white  decoc- 
tion, the  abforbent  earth  is  only 
mixed  in  fubflance  with  the  water, 
and  the  nfe  of  the  gum  is  to  pre- 
vent its  fubfiding.  As  a medicine, 
chalk  is  more  efledoal  than  cal- 
cined hartfliorn,  in  all  the  intenti- 
ons for  which  thefe  kinds  of  earths 
are  given. 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 
’jafonic  dec»3ion> 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Theconfedio  japonica  (deferib- 
hereafter  among  the  elcda- 
lies)  one  ounce ; 

Common  water,  a pint  and  a 
half; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  confedion  in  the  common 
water,  till  the  liquor,  after 
Braining, 
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(training,  will  amount  to  a 
pint,  to  which,  while  turbid, 
add  the  cinnamon  water  and  the 
fyrup. 

' This  decodion  is  nfed  both  in 
draughts  and  in  glyfters,  as  an  ano* 
nodyne  and  rellringent  in  fluxes. 
Thequantity  here  preferibed  eon- 
tains  two  grains  and  a half  of  opi- 
um,exclufive  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 

Decodion  for  the  jaunSite. 

■ ' ' • Edinh. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves,' 
Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Millipedes,  two  hundred  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder  in  the  water,  till  only 
a quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
ftraining  ; then,  having  pretTed 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  dccoflion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
'decoflion  is  compofed.  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
ythe  cure  of  the  dileafe  expre/Ted  in 
its  title.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a little  unpleafant,  is  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  many  ufeful 
pOrpofes,  if  well  managed  and 
properly  affifted.  A quarter  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  a day,  or 
oftencx. 

' DECOCTUM  LIG NORUM. 

OecoSion  of  the  tvoods. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Guaicum  (havings, three  ounces; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces  ; 

Safl'afras  wood,  ihaved,  one 
ounce : 


Liquorice,  diced, half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  guaicum  and  raifins  with 
the  water  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumptioa  of  one  half ; 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
faflafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  having  fuf- 
fered  it  to  rell  for  fome  time, 
pour  oS  the  dear  from  the 
feces. 

This  decodion  is  very  well 
contrived,  and,  if  its  ufe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  foul- 
nels  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  fome  diforders  of  the  bread, 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be'taken  by  itfelf, 
in  the  quantity  of  a quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a day,  or 
ufed  at  an  aflidant  in  a courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ; the  patient,  in  either  cafe, 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  the  me* 
dicine. 

DECOCTUM  ad 
NEPHRITICOS. 

Nephritic  decoSion, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marflimallow  roots,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce  ; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  doned,  two 
ounces  ; 

Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  tbs  v'ater,  with  the  marlh- 
mallow  roots  and  raifins,  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This  decoflion  is  intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa* 
roxyftns  ; in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
cning  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  palTage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  fimple  than 
befor«,  without  any  diminution 
of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejcAion  of 
wild  carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root, 
and  figs,  the  place  of  which  is' 
abundantly  fupplied  by  an  increafe 
of  the  marfiimallow  root,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue 
to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  JectSitn. 

EditJs. 

Take  of 

Pore  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  onefcruple; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a half. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fuffer  the 

whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 

pour  oif  the  clear  decodlion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  renderinf;  it 
agree^le  to  thepatient,  both  which 
intentions  are  fully  anfwered  by 
the  cochineal  and  fugar.  There 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  oc- 
cafion  for  fo  long  boiling ; for 
the  water  will  dilTolve  a much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  directed  above, 
without  any  heat,  and  it  eafily 
extrafls  a fine  colour  from  co- 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part.  This  or  other  fimilar 
forms  are  the  moft  commodious 
fcr  the  exhibition  of  it ; for  when 
given  in  a folid  form,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
flomach.  Two  or  three  ounces 


of  this  decoflion  may  be  taken  for 
a dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PF.CTORALE. 

P xHoral  decoQion . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Common  barley. 

Stoned  raifins. 

Figs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the  bar* 
ley,  then  add  the  raifins,  and, 
laftly,  (juft  before  the  end  of  the 
procefs)  the  figs  and  liquorice. 
The  boiling  is  to  be  continued 
fo  long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
ftrained,  may  be  no  more  than 
two  pints. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun. 
Barley,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four ; 
Florentine  orris  root. 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins,  bar- 
ley,and  figs,  until  only  fourpints 
remain  ; adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  other  ingredients ; then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  deco£Uons  are  ufe* 
ful  foft  peflorals,  and  very  agree* 
able  to  the  palate,  particularly  the 
firft.  They  are  good  auxiliaries 
in  fharp  defluxions  on  the  bread 
and  lungs,  and  have  fometimes 
done  fervice  by  themfelves.  They 
may  be  drank  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM  SFRPENTARIiE 
COMPOSITUM. 
Compound  decodlion  of  fnaieroot. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot.  6 drachms; 
Edinburgh  theriaca  (deicribed 
hereafter 
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hereafter  among  the  elefia- 
ries)  half  an  ounce ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcrnple ; 

Water,  two  pint*. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then  flrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation  is  an  nfeful 
fodorific  and  alexipharmac,  con> 
laining  nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
the  fnakeroot,  and  great  part  of 
that  of  the  theriaca.  The  quan> 
tity  of  theriaca  here  prefcribed 
bolds  nearly  three  grains  and  a 
half  of  opium  ; fo  that  about  a 
ifth  of  a grain  of  opium,  or  fome* 
what  more,  goes  to  an  ounce  inca> 
fare  of  the  decoflion. 

DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum  SENA. 

DtcoBion  of  tamwinJs  imtb  fetta, 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drachms ; 
Cryfials  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
Sena,  one  drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  } 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce;  ' 

Common  water,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryflals  of  tartar, 
fo  long  that  there  may  be  a pint 
of  ftrained  liquor  ; in  which, 
whilil  hot,  infufe  the  fena  for 
four  hours ; afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
fyrup  of  violets  and  cinnamon 
water. 

This  deco£lion  may  likewife  be 
prepared  with  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is  a fufficiently  efficaci- 
eos,  and  not  difagreeable  cooling 


purge.  The  quantity  here  pre- 
fcribed, is  intended  for  a dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at 
fiiort  intervals,  as  the  fiomach  will 
bear  it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA. 

Burlty  Viattr, 

Lond. 

'Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces  ; 
Water,  four  pint*. 

Firft  waOt  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cqld  water : then 
boil  it  a little. with  about  half 
a pint  of  frefii  water,  which 
will  acquire  a confiderable 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  away 
this  tinged  water ; put  the  bar- 
ley into  the  water  prefcribed, 
nsade  firft  to  boil ; and  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is  wafted. 

This  liquor  it  to  be  drank 
freely,  as  a dilutee,  in  fevers  and 
other  difordert ; hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  it  ftiould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  poflible : for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia,and  the  feveralcircumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down : if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  ^everage  will  be  left 
grateful.  However  trivial  me- 
dicines of  this  clafs  may  appear 
to  be,  they  are  of  greater  import- 
ance, in  the  cure  of  acute  dif- 
eafes,  than  many  more  laborious 
preparations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 

Mucilagi  of  quince  fetd$. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  drachm  ; 
Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  over  a foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  flimy,  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  ; then  pafs 
it  through  a linen  cloth. 

Th  I s is  a pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a fomewhat  fweetilh  talle,  and 
a light  agreeable  fmell ; in  thefe 
refpeds,  and  its  eafy  folubility  in 
water,  it  differs  from  the  muci-  , 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth, which  fome 
have  fuppoled  it  fimilar  to  : it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATANI  CORNU  CERVI. 
JtUj  of  hartfborn. 

EditA, 

Take  of 

Hartlhorn  (havings, halfapound; 
Water,  three  quarts ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  a quarter  of  a 
pint ; 

Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  hart(horn  with  the  water, 
by  a gentle  heat,  in  a glazed 
earthen  velTel,  till  two  parts  are 
walled;  (train  out  the  remain- 
ing liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  the  whole 
over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  a foft  jelly. 

JUS  VIPERINUM. 

Viptr  broth. 

Loud. 

Take  a middle- fized  viper,  freed 
from  the  head,  (kin,  and  intef- 
tines,  and  two  pints  of  water. 
Boil  them  to  a pint  and  a half ; 
then  remove  the  vcfiel  from  the 
fire ; and  when  the  liquor  is 
grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 
congeals  upon  the  furface,  if  the 
viper  was  frclh,  be  taken  off. 
Into  this  broth,  whilft  warm, 
put  a pullet  of  a moderate  fize, 
drawn  and  freed  from  the  (kin. 
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and  all  the  fat,  but  with  the 
(lelh  intire.  Set  the  veffel  on 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil ; then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  (lelh 
into  little  pieces  : put  thele  into 
the  liquor  again,  (et  it  over  the 
fire,  and,  as  Toon  as  it  boils  up, 
pour  out  the  broth,  firll  carefully 
taking  off  the  fcum. 

Hers  all  the circumllancesfub- 
fervient  to  the  perfeAion  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down : and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  made 
in  a fimilar  manner. 

This  Teems  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
preparations  of  the  viper  ; all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expected  from 
that  animal  being  by  this  meant 
obtained.  It  is  a very  nutritious 
and  rellorative  food ; continued  for. 
a length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervice  in  leprous  and 
other  obllinate  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  dried  flelh  of  the  vipers, 
brought  from  abroad,  is  not  at  all 
fuperior  to  the  frelh  vipers  of  our 
own  country : the  wines  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue  : the  volatile  fait, 
however  (Irongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubffance.  See  chap.  viii. 
fe£l  2. 

Decoctum  awtihecticum. 

AnliheQic  decedion. 

Take  of 

Comfry  root, 

Eryngo  root, each hal fan  ounce; 
Confcrve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 
drops ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the  conferve,  till  one  pint  is 
walled;  then  drain  off  the  re- 
maining 


DecoSiions. 
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maining  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  dulcified  fpirit. 

This  decoflion  is  urefully  given 
in  hc'£lic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  The  dofe 
is  a quarter  of  a pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

Decoctum  vulnerarivm. 
y^ulnerary  decodion. 

Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Piantane  leaves. 

White fugar, each  halfanounce; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water  fo  long 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  drained  liquor,  in  which  dif- 
folve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decoAion,  have  long  been  ce- 
brated  as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal contulions and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes, 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifeera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fall  fhort  of  the  cha- 
rades which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  fhewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  llrong- 
ly  recommended. 

Decoctum  antifebrile. 
Amifehrile  tlecodion. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 
three  drachms  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  half  a pint,  and, 
having  drained  off  the  liquor, 
mix  with  it,  of 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Syiupof  clove  july-flowers,  two 
drachms. 


In  the  putrid  malignant  fever, 
arifing  from  foul  air  in  crowded 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine 
has  been  given  with  remarkable 
fuccefs.  In  the  low  date  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  when  the  pulfe, 
before  quick,  begins  to  fink,  the 
dupor  toincreafe,  and  petechiz  to 
appear,  it  promifes  to  be  a very 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
•vu  promoting  a critical  dia- 
pborclis,  and  correding  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  de- 
codion  are  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours  ; and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes, 
with  volatile  falts,  interpofed  at 
proper  intervals. 

Decoctom  febrifucum. 

A febrifuge  decision. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chamomile 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  li- 
quor is  waded  ; then  drain  out 
the  remainingdecodion,anddif- 
folve  it  in  the  alkaline  lalt. 

lua  thickvifeiddate  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  obtlrudions  of  the 
abdominal  vifeera,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  this  decodion,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  fevers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
alkaline  and  diuretic  infulions  de- 
feribed  above. 

Apo/.ema  aperiens. 

Aperient  aPoxem. 

Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drachms  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  •, 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  drained  out  the  de- 
codtion,  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a very  pow- 
erful aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  idlerical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  re- 
peated thrice  a day. 

Decoctum  astringens. 

AJlringent  decoBien. 

Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 
granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 
one  pint  is  waAed,  adding  the 
cinnamon  towards  the  end : then 
firain  off  the  decodUon,  and  mix 
with  it  the  fyrup. 

The  titleof  this  preparation  fuf- 
hciently  expreffes  its  virtues.  The 
dofe,  in  Huxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  and 
aAringency  is  the  only  indication, 
is  from  one  to  four  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Decoctum  bardana. 

DecoBion  of  burdock. 

Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  drachm  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
Jong,  that  the  liquor,  when 
firained,  may  amount  only  to 
a quart ; to  which  add  the  vi- 
triolated tartar. 

This  decodHon  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint  a day,  as  a mild 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  fweetener, 


in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

Decoctum  Campechense. 

DecoBion  of  logvjood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  three 
ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  two  drachms; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood  till 
half  the  liquor  is  waited,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling  ; then  Arain 
out  the  decodlion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
Afingent,  in  diarrhoeas  and  ocher 
Auxes,  where  Aronger  aAringentt 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  It 
is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in  dofes  of 
a quarter  of  a pint  three  or  four 
times  a day.  It  generally  tinges 
the  Aools  red,  which  has  occaA- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  a difcharge 
of  blood  : the  patient,  therefore, 
is  to  be  cautioned  againAany  fur- 
prize  on  that  account. 

Decoctum  oiureticum. 

Diuretic  decoBien. 

Take  of.  i. 

ParAey,  or  fennel  roots,  one 
ounce  ; 

W'ild  carrot  feeds,  3 drachms  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Raifins,  two  ounces ; 

Nitre,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
^ pellitory,  and  raiAns,  fo  long, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  liquor  after  draining  ; in 
which  diAblvc  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Sorrel,  or  wood  forrel  leaves, 
one  handful ; 

Tamarinds, 
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Tamarindi,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Nitre,  two  drachma ; 

Barley  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  wa> 
ter,  till  one  pint  of  the  liquor 
is  walled,  adding  towards  the 
end  the  forrel,  tamarinds,  and 
nitre  : then  llrain  out  the  apo- 
zem  for  ufe.  . . , , ■ 

Take  of  3. 

Marlhmallow  roots,  frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Fennel  roots,  half  a pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  ad  ounce; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft- 
ed ; then  drain  off  the  remain- 
ing decoflion,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
sue  nfed  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  ^h  fafety,  and  often  with 
good  effe£l,^n  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  Aimulating  diu- 
retitS  would  be  manifeftly  pre- 
judicial. 

Decoctum  Pervvianum. 

Peruvitui  dtcoSion. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together,  till  one  pint  of 
the  liquor  is  walled,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion for  ufe. 

This  decoflion  (hould  be  paffed 
only  through  a coarfe  drainer,  and 
drank  whilft  turbid : if  differed  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
arts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide.  We 
ave  formerly  obferved,  that  the 


virtues  of  this  drug  confift  chiefly 
in  its  refinous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  oat 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  re- 
main only  partially  fnfpended  in 
that  menftruum.  &e  p.  ayo. 

Decoctum  sf.heka. 

DecoSitn  of  fentka. 

^akc  of 

Seneka,  rattle-foake  root,  one 
ounce ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

.The  virtues  of  this  decoflion 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  thofe 
of  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  S2f.  Thedofe, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a day,  according  to  its 
effefl. 

Decoctum  terra  Japohicx. 

DtttSun  of  Japan  tartb. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drachms ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  watery 
Syrup  of  quinces,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  theja- 
pan  earth,  till  about  ooe  fourth 
of  the  liquor  it  wafted ; then 
fuller  the  decoflioo  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  off  the  clear  part, 
add  to  it  the  fpirituous  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decoAion  it  a very  agree- 
able and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes, 
that  are  not  critical  or  fymp* 
tomatic,  and  in  a weak,  lax  flats 
of  the  inteftines.  A fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
ofteuer:  thus  managed,  it  produces 
much  better  effeds  than  if  larger 
dofes  arc  given  at  once. 

FOTUS 
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DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

Tht  common  decoQion. 
Edinb. 


Chap.  3. 

FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 

The  common  fomentation. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  dHcd, 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce : 
Water,  Ax  pints. 

Lightly  boil  them,  and  drain  out 
the  decoflion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  i^>o- 
thecary  to  take  either  the  male  or 
female  ahrotamm,  that  it,  footh-  ' 
ernwood,  or  lavender  - cotton  ; 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpefls,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  com- 
poAtion  is  intended  : nor,  indeed, 
can  either  of  them  give  much  af- 
Aftance  to  chamomile  flowers  and 
wormwood.  The  ufe  of  this  de> 
coAion  is  expreifed  in  its  title  : 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  U left  to 
be  dire£ted  by  the  preferiber,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  particular  cafes 
may  require. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 
CLYSTERE. 

‘The  common  deco3ion  for  glyfters. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Mallowleaves,dried,one  ounce; 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together,  and  Arain  out 
the  deco£lion  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decoAion  fuf- 
ficiently  expreffes  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  of  glyders.  The  ingredients 
fliould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at 
lead  the  chamomile  flowers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  till  towards 
the  end,  a part  of  the  virtue  of 
ibefe  being  foon  lofl  by  boiling. 


Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  one  ounce; 
Elder  flowers. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  jud  boil,  and  then 
Arain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  may  be 
fufficiently  extrafled  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them,  for  fome  hours,  in 
the  filing  water. 

This  decoflion  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  ’ It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients'  than  either  ; but 
not,  perhaps,  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

Fotus  anodynus. 

Anodyne  fomentation. 

Take  of 

Garden  poppy  heads,one  ounce; 
Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  , is  waded, 
and  then  Arain  out  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  preferibed 
for  tumefled  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  heads  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queAioned; 
as  the  effeAs  of  the  compoAtion 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  more 
to  the  warm  fluid  fofteningand  re- 
laxing the  Acin,  than  to  the  parti- 
cular qualities  of  the  matters  which 
it  is  impregnated  with. 

Fotus  aromaticus 
Aromatic  fomentation.  , 
Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  drachm ; 

Red  wine,  one  pint. 


Boil 
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Boil  them  a little,  and  drain  off 
the  liquor. 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
*I'he  pains  of  the  bowels  which 
accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhceas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
at  the  ftomach,  and  teachings  to 
vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fo- 
menting the  abdomen  and  region  of 
the  ilomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Fotus  roborans. 

Strengthening  fomentation. 
Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce ; 


Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Alum,  two  drachms ; 

Smith’s  forge  water  (that  is,  wa- 
ter in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
and  granate  peel,  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ; then 
flrain  the  remaining  decofUon, 
and  diffolve  it  in  the  alum. 

This  is  a llrong  aflringent  li- 
quor, in  which  intention  it  is  di- 
refled,  both  as  a fomentation  for 
flrengthening  relaxed  parts,  and  as 
an  injedion  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.  II. 

Wheys. 


SERUM  SOLUTIVUM. 

Laxatinje  whey. 

Take  of 

Damaflc  rofe  buds,  frelh,  one 
ounce  ; 

Whey,  two  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a night, 
and  then  drain  out  the  whey  for 
ufe. 

Whey,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damaflc  rofc,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  dool,  and  for 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  edeem.  Its  aflion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tafte  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a fuitable  proportion  of  crydals  of 
tartar. 

Serum  sinapinum. 
Mujlard  vihey. 

Take  of 

Mudard  feed,  bruHed,  three 
fpoonfuls : 

Cows  milk,  two  pints. 

Set  the  milk  over  the  Arc  to  boil. 


and  add  to  the  mudard  feed,  that 
a curd  may  be  formed,  from 
which  the  whey  is  to  be  carefully 
feparated. 

This  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  mudard  feed  ; its 
pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being,  in  great 
meafure,  communicated  to  the 
whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum  •whey, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
then  carefully  feparate  the  whey. 

This  medicine  is  a drong,  tho* 
not  very  grateful,  adringent.  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes,  in 
which  lad  intention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead.  The  dofe 
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is  a quarter  of  a pint  three  or  four 
times  a day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended alio  in  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  uken  before  the  approach  of 
a fit,  divided  into  different  dofes  : 
but  in  this  diforder,  great  caution 
is  reqnifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  firong 
an  affringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  •whty. 

Lonti. 

Take  of 

SEC 


Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 
Scorbutic  juices,  a quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
. and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

Yhis  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbutic  cdfes : the 
quantity  above  direded,  at  leaff, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if 
any  confiderable  cSe&  is  expeAed 
from  it. 


. III. 


Vinegars. 


VINEGAR  extrafls  the  virtues 
of  feveral  medicinal  fub- 
llances  in  tolerable  perfeflion  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  its  acidity 
makes  a notable  alteration  in 
them,  or  fuperadds  a virtue  of  a 
different  kind ; and  hence  it  is 
more  rarely  employed  in  this  in- 
tention, than  purely  aqueous,  or 
fpirituous  menlirua.  Some  drugs 
however,  vinegar,  for  particular 
purpofes,  excellently  afliils,  or 
coincides  with,  as  fquills,  gar- 
lick,  aminoniacum,  and  others : 
and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
is  itlelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getables ; raoft  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a fine  purpliffi,  or 
red  colour:  violets,  for  inftance, 
if  frelh  parcels  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a little 
time,  communicate  to  the  liquor 
a pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
plifli  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
other  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
fufions  or  decoAions,  generally 
precipitates  a part  of  what  the  wa- 
ter had  diffolved. 


ACETUM  ROSACEUM. 

yirugar  of  rofet. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a dole 
veflel,  for  forty  days,  and  then 
flrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples,  in  fome  kinds 
of  head  ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Vinegar  of  fquills. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Dried  rquills,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a gentle  heat ; then  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided ; the  vi. 
negar  being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 

trowing  mothery. 
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It  (honld  feem  moll  convenient 
to  add  the  Tplrii  before  the  vinegar 
if  decanted  ; for  by  thi«  means,  the 
]>iirification  is  accelerated  and  ren* 
dered  more  perfedl ; and  the  liquor, 
prevented  from  growing  fool  a fe- 
cr)nd  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  affulion  of  the  fpiriV, 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  before. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Squills,  cot  into  thin  opc 

pound ; 

Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 
mannerdireilcd  for  making  vine- 
gar of  rofes ; and  afterwards 
urain  out  the  liquor. 

T tir  root  in  this  laflprefcrlption 
feems  intended  to  be  ufed  felh, 
in  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
much  weaker  of  the  fquills  than 
rhe  litll : a poundof  thclrelh  fquills 
being  fcarcely  eqoivalcnt  to  three 
ounces  when  dry.  Vinegar  has  been 
luppoled  by  feme  to  diminilh  the 
virtue  of  Iquills:  but  this  dues 
rot  appear  from  experience,  the  a- 
cidity  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
rhe  pungent  hitternefs  of  the  root 
fomewhat  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine 
of  great  antiquity  : we  find,  in  a 
tieatiie  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- 
count of  its  prciv-iraiion,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribed  to  it.  It  is  a very  powerful 
llimtilant,  aperient,  and  attenuant 
r-f  tenacious  juices  : and  hence  is 
treqiicr.tly  uied,  with  good  fuc- 
r<  (b,  in  difoiders  of  the  Itreall  oc- 
ta'ir.i  ed  by  a load  of  thick  vifeid 
plilegm,  lor  promoting  urine  in 
' hyiliop'C  cafes,  &;c.  See  the  fctlion 
of  acfid.s,  page  69.  1 he  dole  of 

this  medicine  is  liom  a drachm  to 
hull  an  ounce  ; where  crpdities  a- 
LVand  in  the  tiill  p^lfa^es,  it  may 


be  given  at  firll  in  a larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  moth 
conveniently  exhibited  along  witn 
cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aio- 
matic  waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

AcETUM  PROPHYLaCTICUM. 
rro[>lylaaic  vtnrgar. 

Paris. 

T ake  of 

Frelh  topsof  common  wormwood, 
Roman  wormwood, 

Ro  emary, 
hage. 

Mint, 

Roe.  each  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Lavender- flowers,  driid,  two 
ounces  ; 

Garlck, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Cinnanion, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drachtfis  ; 
fitrong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digcll  them,  hy  the  heat  of  the 
fun  or  a fand  barh,  in  a matrafs 
clofely  flopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  llrongly  prefs  out  and  Drain 
the  liquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  dilToIvc.d  in 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is  defigned, 
as  its  title  exprefles,  for  an  anti- 
peftileniial.  It  is  faid,  that  during 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  fburper- 
fons,  jjy  the  ufc  of  this  prelerva- 
tive,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 
of*thofe  who  were  infefled  ; that 
under  colour  of  thefe  fervices,  they 
robbed  botn  the  fick  and  the  dead  ; 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after- 
wards apprehended,  faved  himfelf 
from  the  gallows  by  difeovering 
the  remedy.  The  preparation  is 
hence  called  S'inaigre  tlti  quatrtvs- 
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leuTi,  the  vinegar  of  the  four 
thieves.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  vinegar  impregnated  with  an- 
lifeptic  vegetables,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  effcds  of 
contagious  air. 

ACETUM  THERIACALE. 

‘TrtacU  i>inegar. 

Edhth. 

Take  of 

Edinburgh  theriaca,  defcribcd 
hereafter  among  the  ele£\a- 
ries,  one  pound  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  in  a very 
gentle  hea",  for  three  days;  and 
then  Arain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a fudorific  and  alexi* 
pharmac.  Some  have  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a vehicle, 
rather  than  as  a menilruum,  for 
the  theriaca  ; in  either  cafe,  it  is 
indifputably,'  for  fundry  purpofes, 
an  ufeful  addition.  To  half  an 


ounce  by  meafore  of  the  cr>mpo- 
fitinn  here  prelcribed,  there  goes 
f imewhat  more  than- half  a grain 
of  opium ; though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  efft-ft  which  might  be  expefted 
from  that  article. 

ACETUM  LITHARGVRITES. 
yinegur  of  litharge. 

Eiiinb. 

Take  of 

l.itharge,  four  onnces  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 
Digell'ifl  a fand  heat  for  threi» 
days,  frequently  fhaking  thetii  ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Th'S  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  foliitions  of faccharum  fa- 
firni,  of-  which  hereafter.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  a cofmeiic, 
againlf  cutaneous  eruptions,  rtd- 
nefs,  inflammations,  itc.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger  : 
there  are  ex.imples  of  its  continued 
ufe  having  occaGuned  fundry  ill 
confequenccs. 


SECT.  IV. 

IVines. 


The  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  weretobecontinned 
for  a length  of  time,  might  be  taken 
in  the  moll  familiar  and  agreeable 
form  ; by  this  means,  a courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withflanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  Gck often  mani- 
fert  to  thofe  direflly  furnifhed  from 
the  fhops  ; and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  peop'e  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Keverthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extrafl  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  kaeping,  they  have  been 


employed  as  officinal  men  flru  a. nlfo; 
and  fubflances  of  the  grcatell  effi- 
cacy are  trulled  in  this  form.  .As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  foluble’  in  thofe  liquor.s  ; 
(hough  moA  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a mucil.aginous  or 
vifeous  fubAance,  which  renders 
them  lefs  effedual  menArua  thin 
pqrer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a fubtile  a- 
cid,  which  fomewhat  further  ob- 
Arufls  their  aflion  on  certain  veget- 
able and  animal  matters,  but  en- 
U 2 ables 
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ables  them,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  diiTolve  fome  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im- 
pregnate themfelves  with  the  cor- 
roborating virtues  of  Heel,  the  al- 
terative and  emetic  powers  of  an- 
timony, and  the  noximis  qualities 
of  lead. 

NOTE. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  ilralned,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveni- 
ently kept  in  the  fame  kind  of 
glafs  bottles  chatwinesgeneraliy 
are  for  common  ufes,  which 
Ihould  likewife  be  corked  with 
the  fame  care  [Z,.] 

VINUM  ALOETlCUM 
ALKALINUM. 

Alkaline  aloetic  vjine. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkaline  fait,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce ; 

Sal  ammoniac, . purified,  fix 
drachms ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week 
or  longer;  then  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprie- 
TATis  Helmomtii,  with  fome 
little  variations  which  affed  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diflillation  of  the  ffiritus 
/alls  amtHoniad  (feechap.viii.left.  a) 
its  acid  beingabforbed  by,  and  neu- 
tralizing a part  of  the  fixed  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  nlk.aline  fait  being 
fet  at  liberty  ; fo  that  the  lefult  is 
the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 


fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo- 
niac is  capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  almut  fix 
drachms  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont’s  elixir,  in  our  preced- 
ing pharmacopoeia,  isthusdircfled: 
Take  of 
Red  tartar. 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces ; 
White  wine,  two  pints; 

Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
' crucible:  when  fufficiently  cal- 
cined, pour  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a ley  thereof ; 
with  which  ley,  a tinfilure  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloes  and 
faffron. 

T ake  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  one  pint ; 

Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Diffolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
water,  drain  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  drynefs.  One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be 
(liffolved  in  the  wine  ; and  with 
this  folution,  draw  a tioAure 
from  the  myrrh. 

Mix  both  ttndlurei  together,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
tronblefome  method  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  foregoing.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  calcined  toge- 
ther, forln  an  alkaline  fait  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  the  fhops  are  fup- 
plied  with  at  a cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
“ a vivifying  and  preferving  bal- 
fam,capableof  contiiiQioghealth 
**  and 
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and  prolonging  life  to  the  otmoft 
“ poflible  limits.”  The  medicine 
is  doubtlefs  a \ery  efficacious  and 
uTeful  one  for  many  purpofes : it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
vil'cid  juices  and  open  obftruflions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almoll  all  the  e- 
munflories.  In  dofes  of  one,  two, 
or  threedrachms,  it  increafes  the  u- 
rinary  fecretion  ; and  if  the  patient 
is  kept  moderately  warm,  gene- 
rally proves  diaphoretic  or  fudori- 
hcj  in  larger  dofes,  itgently  loofens 
the  belly. 

VJNUM  AMARUM. 

Biller  'wine. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 
each  one  ounce ; 

Long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; 

Mountain  wine  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 

out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is  a very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  confiderably  warmer 
than  the  watery  infufion.  Gentian 
and  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen , make  a bitter  of  a very  grate- 
ful flavour  : ” the  fpice  here  added 
*■  was  feleded  after  the  trial  of 
” many  other  materials.” 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 

Antimonial  •wine. 

Lond. 

Take  of  . 

V Crocus  of  antimony,  walhed, 
one  ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Digeil  without  heat,  and  filter  the 

wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  EMETICUM. 


293 

Emetic  •wine. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 

Stir  them  well  together  ; then  let 
the  mixture  Hand  till  it  has  per- 
fcdly  fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
off  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa- 
per appears  to  be  neceflary,  left 
fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus Ihould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubflance.  It  is  not  here, 
as  in  mollotherwinesandtinflures, 
where  the  matter  left  undilToIved 
by  the  menflruum  is  of  little  eon- 
fequence  : the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  aflion  of  the  wine,  conti- 
nues as  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  frelh  par- 
cels of  the  liquor  as  flrongly  as  the 
firll,  and  this,  in  appearance,  in- 
exhauftibly  ; yet  after  thirty  re- 
peated infufions,  it  has  been  found 
fcarce  fenlibly  diminifhed  in 
weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poflefles 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fected by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion ; with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  active  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diflblved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixey  drops,  it 
aCls  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  ; in  larger  dofes,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic;  whilll  three 
or  four  drachms  prove  for  the  mod 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed,  in  this  lall  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apopIeClic 
cafe.s ; and  hence  gained  the  name 
of  emetic  wine. 

U 3 VINUM 
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V.NUM  CHALYBEAl  UM. 

Slttl  luine. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  fouroances; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Rhunilh  wine,  four  pinis. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a month, 
frequently  (baking  the  velTcl, 
ami  llrain  oS  the  wine  for  ule. 

Eilinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a drachm  ; 
Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeil  them  together  for  twenty 
Jays,  fiequcntlyfhakingthe  vef- 
fel ; and*  then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a filter. 

CoTH  thefe  wines arefufficie  ntly 
elegant  ones  : Rhenifh  is  an  excel- 
lent menllruum  for  (leel,  and  dif- 
folves  a confidcrable  quantity  of 
it  : ilie  cochineal,  in  the  fecond, 
imparts  a fine  colour;  and  ihefpices, 

• in  the  fill),  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  tlavcur,  make  it  fit  cafier 
on  the  llomach,  and  likewilc  pro- 
rnote  its  medicinal  e^cacy.  In  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ph.irmacopceia,  thedigeOion 
was  ordered  to  be  performed  in  a 
f.iiid  heat,  continued  for  ten.d.ay.<i. 
Some  have  objcfled  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  llrorglv  wiih  the  metal,  and 
thus  td.dered  it  more  unpleafanc* 
to  the  talle;'  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  cafy,  diluting  it  with 
more  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fec),  much  Icfs  defirabic,  and 
which  art  cannot  remedy;  making 
a d fagreeable  .alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  itfclf. 

Steel  wine  is  a very  u eful  pre- 
paiaiion  of  this  nict,al.  and  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  chlorotic  and 
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other  indifpofitions  where  ch^ly* 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re* 
commends.it  as  one  of  the  nobleil 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
the  juices : for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubfiance,  no  diet,  nor  regi- 
men can  effeft  that,  which  is  cf- 
fefled  by  iron  : but  it  proves  hurt- 
ful, where  the  vital  powers  are  al- 
ready too  Urong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fluids  or  the  folids. 
Thedofeisfrom  adrachmtohalfan 
ounce;  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

Some  dircA  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extraf),  under  the 
title  of  Extractom  martis. 
Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan* 
tage,  in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates  ; though  in 
feme  forms,  that  of  pills  in  particu- 
lar, they  may  be  rather  more  com- 
modioufly  exhibited,  than  moll  ot 
the  officinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelvcs,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
flanccs  into  that  fotm. 

VINUM  CROCEUM. 

Sitffion  ‘wine. 

Lomh 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Canary,  one  pint. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 

off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  ohjefled  to 
byTTomc,  as  an  improper  menllruuni 
for  medicinal  fimpk-s,  fince  it  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  unfluous 
maticr,  w bich  impedes  its  dilr'i  vine 
power  ; 
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power;  a pint  of  this  fort  of  wine 
left,  upon  evapoiation,  twoounces 
of  a (iicrllaginnus  fubfiance,  not  un- 
like huney  boiled  hard.  It  is  ne> 
verthdefs,  for  faffron,  a very  well 
adapted  menllruum,  as  not  only 
fudiciently  loading  itfelf  with  its 
virtues,  but  likewile  coinciding  in 
the  general  antention  of  the  me- 
dicine, that  of  a cordial.  I'he 
pieparaiion  made  witji  C.'anary  is 
alio  better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  employed  ; for  tinc- 
tures of  faffron  drawn  with  thefe 
lalt,  foon  lofe  their  fine  colour  ; 
whilft  thofe  made  with  the  firll,  re- 
tain it  for  a much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tinflure  is  from 
one  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

VINUM  IPECACOANH.£.* 

fVini:  of  iftcacoanha. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Ipecacoanha,  two  ounces ; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Canary,  two  pints. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 

out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACU- 
ANHAi. 

TinSure  of ^iptcacuanha. 

. Edirtlf^ 

Take  of 

ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 

After  two  days  digeftion,  let  the 

tinflure  be  filtered  fpr  ufe.- 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fife  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubdailce  ; this 
aoot  yielding  nearjy  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  does  a 
■ good  (hare  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous liquors.  The  common  dole  is 
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an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  age  and  llrengih  of  the 
patient.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh added  formerly  a fcniple  of 
cochineal,  which  imparts  a fine  red 
colour  to  the  liquor:  this  article 
is  now  omitted,  oq  a complaint, 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  m:itters 
evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difeharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  VIPERINUM. 

l^iper  <whie. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain,  three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  a 
week,  and  then  llr'ain  off  the 
wine. 

Ft  has  been  difputed,  whether  live 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine : fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  moll  eligible,  fince  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frelh  or 
dry.  To  much-virtue  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  do,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofitions  un- 
der (his  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  refloratives  in  de- 
bilities and  decays  of  conftitution  ; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
poflefled,  were  fupplicd  chiefly 
from  other  ingredients. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM. 

of  millepedes.  * 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  bruifeJ,  two 
ounces  ; 

Phenilhwine,  one  pint, 
lofufe  them  together  for  a night, 
and  aftersvards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a drainer. 

. Thi.s 
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This  wine  has  been  commend* 
ed  as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all 
the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obftrudlions  of 
the  kidneys  or  orioary  paflages, 
of  excellent  fervice  in  almoft  all 
chronical  didempers,  even  in  fcro* 
phulous  and  ilnimous  fwellings, 
and  in  deduxions  of  rheum  upon 
the  eyes.  But  chofe  who  expeded 
thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived ; and 
at-prefent,  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependance  on  it.  It 
is  direfled  to  be  given  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA. 

• CefhaRc  tinSurt. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Rofemary  tops,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  white  wine,  iix  pints. 
Digell  them  together  for  three 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  promifestobe 
a medicine  of  conliderable  utility 
as  a cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
.of  the  nervous  ^ftem,  wherein 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are 
often  principally  affe^ed,  as  in 
vertiginous,  epileptic,  and  para- 
lytic complaints.  The  compofi- 
tion  it  improved  from  former  edi* 
tions,  by  the  rejeflion  of  fome  in* 
gredients,  of  which  the  beft  were 
fuperfluous;  viz.  cafumunar,  white 
dittany  roots,  peony  roots,  mifletoe 
of  the  oak,  and  peacocks  dung. 
Cafumunar  is  doubtlefs  an  article 
of  importance,  but  much  inferi- 
or, in  the  prefent  intention,  to 
the  ingredients  now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di* 
Hilled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  many  fupernu- 


merary  ingredients,  without  any 
conliderable  injury  to  the  produce ; 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
fofion,  it  is  far  othcrwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give 
nothing  over,  do  little  harm  : but 
as  all  thofe  commonly  employed 
in  infufions  communicate  fomel 
thing  to  the  menflruum  ; fo,  if  fu- 
perfluous ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  an  ufelefs 
matter,  and  occupy  in  it  the  place 
that  oujght  to  be  poBTefled  by  the 
more  emcacious. 

TINCTURA  CEPHAUCA 
PURGANS. 

Purging  cephalic  tinSure. 

Edinh . 

This  Is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing,  of 

Sena,  two  ounces ; • 

Black  hellebore  roots,  one 
ounce; 

French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
ceflary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  putpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARl 
VINOSA. 

Finout  tinSurt  ef  rhubarb. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce ; 

Salfron,  two  drachms ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then 

ftrain  off  the  tinflure.  ^ 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  It  is  uled  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  llomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofc- 
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nefles,  for  evacuating  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  llrengthening  the 
cone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a fpoonful  to 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more, 
according  to  the  clrcumllances  of 
the  diforder,  and  the  purpofea  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Ltnd. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  then  mix, 
and  pour  on  them  the  wine; 
afterwards  macerate  without 
heat  for  a week  or  longer,  oc- 
cafionally  -Ihaking  the  veffel ; 
laftly,  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mix 
with  the  powders  fome  white 
fand,  well  walhed  from  dirt,  to 
prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
being  moidened. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  • 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powdc^oee 
ounce;  V 

■ Ginger, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
drachm  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fciuple ; 
Mountain  wine,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Diged  for  three  days,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  tinflure. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem,  not  only  as  a cathar- 
tic,  but  likewife  as  a ftimulus ; 
the  wine  diffolving  all  that  part 
of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe  quali- 
ties refide,  a portion  only  of  the 
lefs  aflive  refinous  matter  being 
left.  The  aromatic  ingredients 
are  added,  to  warm  the  medicine, 
and  fcmewhat  alleviate  the  ill  fla- 
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vour  of  the  aloes : canella  alba, 
or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume- 
rous materials  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
moll  (uccefsfully.  The  fnakeroot, 
in  the  fecond  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  feems  defigned  for 
promoting  the  ftimulating  virtue 
of  the  aloes,  and  thus  extending  ■ 
its  aflion  to  farther  purpofes  than 
it  is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Proba- 
bly in  the  fame  intention,  afarum 
was  made  an  ingredient  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias ; in  the 
edition  preceding  the  prefent,  the 
tinilure  is  direfled  as  follows : 
Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces;  , 

Afarum, 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom  feeds. 

Saffron,  each  four  drachms; 
Cochineal,  afcruple; 

Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 

■pour  the  wine  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  into  powder,  di- 
geft  |hen>  together,  and  after- 
wards ftrain  off  the  tinAure  for 
nfe. 

The  iiti3ura  facra  appears,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a mtdicine 
of  excellent  f(4vice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cleanfing  the  primae  vix,  but  like- 
wife  for  attenuating  and  diffolving 
vifeid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  ftimulating  the  folids,  warm- 
ing the  habit,  promoting  or  ex- 
citing the  uterine  purgations,  and, 
the  hsmofroidal  flux.  The  dofe, ' 
as  a purgative,  is  fron^one  to  two 
ounces,  or  mere:  it  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
be  produdlive  of  excellent  effefts, 
as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in 
fmall  tfofes,  at  proper  intervals ; 
thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
confiderable  tinif  operate  remark- 
ably by  ftool  ; but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  cccafions  a lax  ha- 
bit 
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bit  of  mnch  longer  continuance, 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

TINCTURA  AO 
STOMACHICOS. 

Stomachic  tinSurt. 

Ec/inb. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Gentian  root,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

CurafToa  oranges, 

Lefler  centaury  tops, 

Carduus  benedidus  feeds,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Iron  filings  (to  be  tied  up  in  a 
bag)  three  ounces ; 

French  white  wine,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 
and  then  filter  the  tinfture 
This  tindure  in-y  likewife  be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tindure  is  a very  effica- 
cious medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
iloniach  and  chvlopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a lax  fiaccid  Date  of  the 
vifeera  in  general.  It  is  here 
rendered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  flood  in  for- 
mer editions,  by  the  rejedion  of 
fome  e.xceptionahle  ingredients, 
as.gaUngal,  zedoary,  chamomile, 
and  wormwood  : the  carduus  feeds 
and  centaury  tops  might  flill  per- 
haps be  fpared  without  injury, 
as  they  do  not  leem  to  have  any 
virtues  which  gentian  root  does 
not  poflels  in  a gr*ater  degree. 
'I'he  Seville  orange  peel  of  for- 
mer editions  is  here  exchanged  for 
the  unripe  young  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  called  Curaflao  o- 
rances,  an  article  well  .adapted 
to  compofitions  of  this  kind,  be- 
ing ar  aromatic  bitter  of  a very 
agreeable  flavour. 


TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 

Thebaic  tinSurt, 

Land. 

Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week, 

and  then  filter  the  tinduie 
> through  paper. 

This  is  the  liquid  i.aud*- 
NUM  «f  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for 
mountain,  and  the  omiflion  of  an 
ounce  of  faifron.  The  aromatics 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 
ouantity,  that  the  preferiber  can 
fcarce  exped  any  confiderable 
cfled  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a grain  of 
opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
chan  the  fixieenth  part  of  a grain  : 
even  thefe  minute  proportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fuflicient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to 
be  all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

'The  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  difllilved,  it 
exerts  itfdf  the  fooner  in  the 
body  ; and  that,  by  fome  pe/fcins, 
liquids  are  more  commodiouGy 
taken,  than  a bolus  or  pill.  'J  he 
common  dofes  of  the  tindure  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty  or 
more,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Cafe.  It  were  to  be  wilh- 
cd,  that  the  dofc  could  be  more 
exadly  afeertaiaed,  by  weight  or 
meafure  ; as  the  drops  may,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumflances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num- 
ber the  lame  ; and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
mifehievuus  confequcnce.  Twen- 
ty drops  contain,  at  a medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra- 
i.hcr,  fo  mutii  as  tiiat  ouantity  of 
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w!nc  will  cxtraA  from  one  ^rain  ; 
for  the  Itquur  does  not  dilTolve 
the  whole  fubitance  of  the  opium, 
nor  is  the  folution  equivalent,  in 
its  eifeft,  to  the  full  quantity  of 
opium  employed  in  it. 

A liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
inconveniences  here  complained 
of,  wilt  be  deferibed  under  the 
head  of  fpirituuus  tiniflures. 

ViNUM  AROMATICUM. 

Aromatic  vjine. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a coarfe  pow- 
der, and  deep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days ; then  pafs  the  li- 
quor through  a llrainer. 

This  wine  is  a very  high  cor- 
dial, and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  llrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  is  fo 
hot  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  be- 
ing diluted  for  u(e,  and  to  be 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a lime.  Mixed  with  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  a large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  a pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful  whey  in  low  fevers. 

VlNUM  ANTISCOaitUTICUM. 

Aatifeorhutic  -Mine. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water  crefles, 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvv-grafs, 

Jack  by  the-hedee. 

Roots  of  horferadilh,  each  one 
ounce; 

Florence  orris,  two  drachms  ; 

White  wine,  half  a gallon. 


The  herhs  and  roots,  all  frelh 
gathered  and  cut  fmall,  are  to 
be  tleeped  in  the  wine,  in  a 
vcITcl  very  clofely  ftopt,  for 
twenty-four  hours ; after  whicn 
the  wiue  is  to  be  filtered  for  ufc. 

This  compolitinn  is  not  ill  con- 
trived lor  anfwering  the  purpule 
cxprclTed  by  its  title  ; though  Ibme 
ot  the  ingredients  .are  not  unex- 
ceptionable. An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  isaltogether 
infignilicant  in  half  a gallon  of 
an  infufion  of  fuen  powerful  ma- 
terials; and  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  the  fredi  orris  root  com- 
municates any  of  its  virtues  lo  the 
liquor.  The  roots  of  the  Floren- 
tine, as  well  as  of  the  common 
orris,  railed  in  our  gardens,  are, 
while  frelh,  ftrong  purgatives ; 
but  their  purgative  matter  is  fo 
little  difpofed  to  folution  iu  watery 
menllrua,  chat  it  feparates  from 
the  exprefled  juices  and  kettles  to 
the  bottom.  In  drying  they  change 
their  nature ; and  the  Florentine 
fpecies,  in  a dry  Hate,  might  be 
an  ulcful  audition,  tor  giving  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  wine. 
The  flavour  which  this  root  com- 
municates to  vinous  liquors  great- 
ly rcfvmbies  that  ot  rarpberries. 

V'lNU'M  SCORBUTJCUM. 

Siarbktic  iL'ine. 

Take  of 

Garden  feurvy  graft,  one  hand- 
fuf ; 

Horferadiih  root,  feraped,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Winter’s  bark,  two  drachms  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 

Let  them  llcep  together  in  the  cold 
for  three  da  vs. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as  to  do  conlidctablc  fcrvice  ia 
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fcorbutic  habits.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Though  far  more 
fimple  than  the  preceding,  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

ViNUM  SCORBUTICUM 

Muntinoii. 

Munfingiuj’j  fcorbutic  "wine. 
Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water* 
dock,  fix  ounces ; 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper, 

Mace,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Saffron,  two  ounces  ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints  ; 
Yolks  of  three  freffi  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 
grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 
the  wine,  vinegar,  and  yolks 
of  the  eggs;  digeft  the  whole 
in  a clofe  vefle),  with  a gentle 
warmth,  for  three  days^;  and 
then  llrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againft  inveterate 
feurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever  or  inflammation  : even  pal- 
fies,  and  the  venereal  lues,  be  fays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
(lomach,  and  continued  for  four- 
teen or  twenty  days,  or  longer : 
feme  quamitv  of  it  is  likewife  to, 
be  mixed  with  the  patient’s  com- 
mon drink,  which  he  direfls  to 
be  either  good  Rhenifh  wine,  or 
found  maft  liquors  not  too  new. 
If  the  patient  complains  of  heat, 
dryiiefs,  a violent  cough,  or  where 


there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or- 
dered to  be  omitted,  ami  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to 
fix  ounces. 

A compofition  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  oroiflion  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
wine  for  the  menffruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  effeem  at 
Paris*,  againft  the  gout. 

ViNUM  FFBRIFUCUM. 

FcLnfuge  ’w  'me. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 

Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a circula- 
tory veflel,  with  a moderate 
heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  veflel : 
then  fuffer  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englifh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at 
the  time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  bad 
brought  it  into  difefteem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a fecret,  till 
Lewis  XIV.  purchafed  it  for  acon- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public,  it  was  not  how- 
ever the  preparation,  but  a proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  w hich  thefuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  See  page  196.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance  ; nor  is  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,  to  the 
watery  infufion  deferibed  in  pag* 
270 : the  wine  preventing  its  he- 
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ing  taken  fo  freely  as  is  in  many 
c-tfes  requifite.  1 1 neverthelef!.  has 
its  ufes,  in  thofe  intermittent 
fevers  where  a large  quantity  of 
the  bark  is  not  neceflary  ; and  is 
particularly  ferviceable  in  a laxity 
and  debility  of  the  ftoroach  and 
iatellines. 

VlNUsi  GUAIACINUM. 

GuMtacum  •wine. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Orange  peel,  dried, 

LelTer  cardamom  feeds,  each  one 
ounce; 

Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  lleep  together  fof  a week, 
and  then  drain  out  the  wine  for 
ufe. 

This  is  a moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine.  It  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weakneircs,  in  decays  of 
conftitution  from  cold  pituitous 
humours ; and  proves  an  ufelul 
prefervative  againll  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  complaints.  Tivoounces, 
or  an  ordinary  wine  giafs,  may  be 


taken  two  or  three  times  a day, 
and  continued  for  a month  or 
two. 

VlNUat  GUAIACINUM  cum 
HELLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  <wine  “with  hellebare. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 
ounces ; 

LelTer  cardamom  feeds, 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 

Let  thefe  ingredients  deep  together 
for  a week  or  longer,  and  then 
drain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  dimulating,  de- 
obdruent  qualities  of  this  wine, 
it  tnay  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours  dagnate  in  the  remote 
vedels,  and  where  there  is  a dif- 
pofltion  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
hydropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
taken  chiedy  over  night,  in  fuch 
fipall  dofes  as  not  to  run  oft'  by 
doul. 


SECT..  V. 

Ales. 


Medicated  ales  are  in- 
tended as  diet  drinks  in 
chronical  indifpolitions.  Therearc 
two  ways  of  impregnating  malt  li- 
quors with  the  virtues  of  medicinal 
fubdances;  macerating  the  fubjefl 
in  the  liquor  after  the  fermentation 
iscompleiely  finilhed ; andferment- 
ing  it  along  with  the  liquor,  or  at 
lead  adding  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  fermentation,  that,  by  the  re- 
folutivc  power  of  that  procrls,  its 
texture  may  be  opened,  and  its 


medicinal  parts  more  fully  extrafl- 
ed.  Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
aflive  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effeflually  cxir.itted, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer- 
mentation : that  fo  much  pounded 
nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  gives  a flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale  ; where- 
as when  the  fermentation  is  finilh- 
ed, the  quantity  ofliquor  to  which 
it  gives  a like  impregnation  is 
comparatively  incoofiderable. 

Cere- 
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Cerevisia  amara. 

Bitter  ale. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Lemon  peel,  freffi,  each  four 
onnces ; 

Long  pepper,  one  oance ; 

Ale,  one  gallon. 

Irt  them  deep  together  without 
heat. 

Tuts  is  an  agreeable  bitter 
ftomachic  ale,  much  fuperlor  to 
the  common  purls,  or  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
rttipe- writers. 

CERfVT'IA  APFRtENS. 
Aperient  oU. 

Take  of 

Mu  (lard  feed,  unbruifed,  ten 

ounces ; 

Long  birth  wort  root,  (ix  oiinees  ; 
Lc<is.rcentaurytops.  twoounces; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  an  nfeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  eacheflic  and  chlorotic 
jiidifpofition*,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  obftruflions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifcera.  If  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a day. 

CrervisiA  TIvtt.eri. 

Dr.  Butler’ I ale. 

Take  of 
Betony, 

Sage. 

Aprimenv, 

Carden  fiurvs'  graf , 

Pon>an  v'ormwood.  each  three 

handfuls ; 

F'ecampane  roots, 

llorfc  adilh  roots,  each  four 

n oners  ; 

New  ale.  four  n.illor*. 

The  bcr',5  and  roots  arc  to  be  put 


in  a bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  ipring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
diforders. 

CSREVI.SIA  cephalica. 

. Cephalic  ale. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces  ; 
Mortardfeed,  whole,  fix  ounces; 
Virginian  foakeroci, twoounces; 
Bofemary,  orfage,  three  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Thv  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warm  and 
Simulating  kind  ; and  conicquent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  nervous 
fydem,  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluid*.  In  palfies,  e- 
pilepfies,  and  vertigoes,  fome  be- 
nefit may  be  expcfled  from  tbia 
liquor  ufed  as  common  drink. 

Cerevista  diurf.tica. 

Diuretic  ale. 

Take  of  I. 

Milliard  feed,  whole, 
juniper  berries,  each  eight 
ounces ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces; 
Common  wormwood, twoounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

Broom  tops, 

Miifta'd  feed,  each  (ixteeo 
ounces  ; 

rlo« er-de-luce  roofs. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 
twelve  ounces ; 

Winter's  hark, 

F.ltfer  bark. 

Wild  carrot  feeds. 

Juniper 
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Juniperbrrric«,rach  two  pounds; 

New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  ca'es,  and  corpu- 
lent fcorbutic  habits,  ihefe  ape* 
rient  and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
uleful  diet  drinks.  Half  a pint 
of  cither  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

CaaEvisiA  AD  scoanuTicos. 

Scoriutic  ale. 

Take  of 

Horferadifh  root,  frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a pound ; 

SEC 

Spirituous 

ECTIFIF.D  fpirit  of  wine  is 
the  direft  menftruum  of  the 
rclins  and  effentia!  oils  of  veget. 
ables : and  totally  cxtrafls  thefe  ac- 
tive principles  from  Aindry  veget- 
able matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  either  not  at  all  or  only  in 
part.  It  dilTolves  likewife  the  fweet 
f^ccharine  matter  of  vegetables  ; 
and  generally,  thofe  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  in  which  their  peculiar 
fmells  and  tafles  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extrafled  almoft  equally  by 
water  and  reflified  fpirit;  but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituons  tioflures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  aftive  parts,  in  the  wa- 
tery extrafUons,  are  blended  with 
a large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
my matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
bility  in  this  meiillruum  in  gr.*at 
meafure  depends,  while  reflilicd 
fpirit  extrahs  them  almoff  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous  tinftures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquors,  a part  of  what 
the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the 
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Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 

Buck  bean  leaves,  frefh,  eigi  t 
ounces ; or  dried,  three 
ounces  ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  rffeduat 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  (harp  pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thole  of  the  grea'  water  dock,  the 
comp'ifition  would  be  liill  more 
powerful,  • 

T.  VI. 

TinSlures. 

fubjefl  generally  feparates  and  fub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  fr-ed  (rom  that  matter  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal vegetable,  made  it  foiuble 
in  water.  This' however  is  not 
univerfal;  for  the  atlive  parts  of 
fome  vegetables,  when  extrafted 
by  reftified  f(5irir,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almoit 
equally  diffblublc  in  both  nien- 
ffrua. 

Redlified  fpirit  may  he  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex- 
cept blue:  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,  which  give  out  but 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery  liquors,  communicate  to 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green 
tinclure,  which  for  the  moll  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  fnlts  deep'n  rhf 
colour  cf  fpiricuous  tindtures; 
and  hence  have  been  fuppofid  to 
promote  the  diflblving  power  of 
the  menftruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience : i 1 

thr 
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the  trials  that  hare  been  made  to 
determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tinflures,  than  in  the 
paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much  ; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extraflion  of  the  tindure,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firll.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tindures, 
ufelefs  only,  but  likewife  preju- 


dicial, as  they,  in  general,  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics  and  fu- 
peradd  a quality,  fometimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  t of  the  me- 
dicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts, 

in  many  cafes,  \ promote  the  adion 

of  the  fpirit. Acids  generally 

weaken  it;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  prcvioully  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a cqmponnd 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
fpirit. 


General  rules  for  extroEling  tin£lures\  from  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia. 


I. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  fliould  like- 
wife be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 
the  menftruum  is  poured  on 
them. 

n. 

If  the  digeftion  is  performed  in 
balneo,  the  >\hole  fuccefs  de- 
pends upon  a proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  : it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle,  qnlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjed  fhould  re- 
quire it  to  be  augmented ; in 
which  c.ifc,  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  men- 
flruum  boil  a little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 

III. 

Very  large  circulatory  veffcls  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  lliould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory  velfels  are  thofe 
which  are  fo  contrived,  and  of 
fuch  a height,  that  the  vapour, 
which  arifes  during  the  digcllion, 
may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the  upper  part,  and  fall  down 
again  into  the  liquor  below:  by 
this  means  the  diffipation,  both 
of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 


parts  of  the  ingredients,  is  pre- 
vented. They  are  generally  cotn- 
pofed  of  two  long- necked  ma- 
traffes  or  boltheads,  the  mouth  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferred  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  junflore 
fecured  by  a piece  of  wet  bladder, 

■ The  ufe  of  heating  the  veffels  is, 
to  expel  a part  of  the  air  ; which 
otherwife,  rarefying  in  the  pro- 
cefs, would  endanger  burfling 
them,  or  blowing  off  the  upper- 
moll  matrafs.  A Angle  matrafs 
with  a long  neck,  or  with  a glafs 
pipe  inferred  in  its  mouth,  is 
more  commodious  than  the  double 
veflel.  See  page  44. 

rv. 

The  veffei  is  to  be  frequently  fliak- 
eJ  during  the  digeftion. 

V. 

All  tinftures  fhould  be  fullered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  drainer. 

VI. 

In  the  tinflures  (and  diftilled  fpirits 
likewife)  deligned  for  internal 
ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawn 
from  malt,  melafles,  or  other 
fermented  matter)  is  to  be 
ufed]  than  that  exprefsly  pte* 
feribed. 

VII.  RefiB 
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VII. 

Refins  and  refinous  gums  yield 
tinflures  more  ruccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand,  well  walhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  running 
into  lumps  by  the  heat.  If  the 
powders  prefcribed  are  lufiicient 
for  this  purpofe,  fuch  an  addi- 
tion is  unneceflary. 

TINCTURA  AMARA. 
Bitter  tinSure. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
LelTer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  Arain  of 
the  tindlure. 

This  is  a very  elegant  fpiritu- 
ous  bitter.  As  the  preparation 
is  deligocd  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infufions,  has, 
on  account  of  the  periAiablenefs 
of  its  Aavour,  no  place  in  this. 
The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 
very  commodious  ingredient,  as 
in  this  fpirituous  menAruum  they 
are  free  from  the  inconvenience 
which  they  are  attended  with  in  o- 
tber  liquors,  of  rendering  them  un> 
tranfparent.  The  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia has  a compoAtion  fimi- 
lar  in  intention  to  this,  under  the 
title  of 

ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 

Stomachic  elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces ; 
CoraAao  oranges,  one  ounce ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a drachm ; 
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French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  Aeep  for  three  days,  and 

then  filter  the  elixir. 

This  elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubAitution 
of  Curaflao  oranges  to  frelh  orange 
pee],  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firA  is  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter, and  'he  latter  fuperadds  a de- 
gree of  pungency  coinciding  with 
the  intention.  Both  this  and  the 
precedingcompofitionare  very  ufe- 
ful  Aomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 

ylrcmatic  tinSure. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drachms; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  huAts,  three  drachms; 

Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

DigeA  without  heat, and  then  Arain 

off  the  tindure. 

This  is  a very  warm  aromatic, 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  Aomach,  Aatu- 
lencies,  and  other  like  coniplaints. 
The  Aomachic  tindure,  deferibed 
hereafter,  is  fimilar  in  intention 
to  this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of 
the  fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken  by 
itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacoprnia 
direds  acompofition  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  under  the  title  of 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA, 
•vulgo  SALUTIFERA  ; 

which  is  as  follows ; 

Take  of 

Calamus  asomaticas  root, 

X Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon,  pach  nali  an  oanic; 
Le(T-r  cardamom  feeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  three 
drachms ; 

Long  l epper,  one  drachm  ; 

Fre  nth  brandv,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 
the  tinflore. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  prece  ling  editions  by  the 
omifiion  of  fome  articles  either  fu- 
perfluous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ; galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayberrifi.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a fufiiciently  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

TINCTURA  BA^,S^M1CA. 
Baljamtc  tinSure. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce; 
£ngli!h  faffron,  one  drachm  ; 
Rcdifiid  Ipirit  of  wine,  one 
pm- 

Digell  thefe_ingredients  together, 

■ in  a fand-heat,  for  th  ee  days  ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tincture  thro* 
a drainer. 

This  tinflure  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpcfes.  It  is  ufually 
given  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  fiuor  albas, 
gleets,  cachexies,  tome  kinds  of 
adhmas  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  ilrcngthenlng  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera, and  corroborating  the  nerv- 
ous fyllrm  in  general,  borne  cau- 
tion is  requiflte  iii  the  ufe  of  thefe 
refinous  warm  medicines : in  cold, 
languid,  phlegmatic  habits,  they 
have,  lor  the  moll  part,  good 
effefts  ; but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conflitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation, 
or  immoderate  heat,  they  ate  ma- 


nifedly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or 
continue  febrile  fymptoms. 

TINCTURA 
CANTHARIDUM, 
T<n3ure  of  Cantharidtt. 

Lond 

Take  of  ' 

Crrtharides.bruifed,  2 drachms; 
Cochineal,  half  a drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a pint  and  a half. 
Diged  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tinflure  through 


Take  of 

Cantharid  'S,  two  drachms ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 
Redtfied  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint 
and  a half. 

Diged  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit 
for  two  days  ; then  dram  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
balfam  and  cochineal.  Diged 
again,  in  a fand  heat,  for  four 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the 
tincture. 

Thfse  tinftores  poffefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only  preparations  of  it  de- 
figned  for  internal  ufe  ; tinflorcs 
being  by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  foim  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  aftive  drug.  Tbe  two 
tinAures  arc  fcarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another ; the  rec- 
tified and  proof  fpirit  equally  <*' 
trafting  the  medicinal  parts  of  the 
cantharides.  The  cochineal  '* 
ufed  only  as  a colouring  ingredi- 
ent: the  balfam  in  the  fecond  pre- 
feription,  and  the  gum  guaiacuin, 
cami  hor,  and  eflential  oil  of  jO' 
niper  berries,  which  were  lor- 
mi  rly  added,  however  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  intentions  of  cure,  can 
be  of  little  confequence  in  a me- 
dicine limited  to  fo  fmall  a dolj^ 
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If  any  additional  fubftances  ihonld 
be  ihonghc  requifite  for  promoting 
the  effe^  of  the  canthandes,  whe 
ther  as  a diuretic,  as  a detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paf. 
fages,  or  as  afpecihc  reftringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus, 
they  are  tnore  advantageoofly  join- 
ed extern poraneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  therafelyes 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tinAures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a glais  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a day  ; and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a time,  according  to 
the  effed. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 

‘TinSure  of  carJumom, 

Land. 

Take  of 

Lellcr  cardamom  feeds,  hu&ed, 
half  a pound ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digell  without  heat,  and  ilrain 

the  tiadure. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable 
time,  though  now  Aril  received 
into  the  Difpeniatory.  It  is  a 
pleafant,  warm  cordial,  and  may 
be  taken,  along  with  any  proper 
vehicle,  from  a drachm  to  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 

TmQure  *f  caftor. 

Ltnd. 

Take  of 

Rudia  caftor,  powdered,  two 
ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Pigeft  for  ten  days  without  heat, 

and  flraia  off  the  tindure. 

Sdini, 

Take  of 

Ruftfia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a 
half} 


Redified  fpirit  of  wine,onepint. 
Digeit  them  wiih  a gentle  heat  for 
three  days,  and  afterwards  drain 
out  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
ad.fed  in  this  laft  prefcription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejeded, 
as  being  at  lead  an  ufelefs,  if  not 
prejudicial  ingredient.  It  has  been 
difputed,  whether  a weak  or  redi- 
fied fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm  di- 
geftion,  are  preferable  for  making 
this  tindure.  To  determine  this 
point,  the  following  experiment 
has  been  brought.  “Some  fine  Si- 
“ beria  caftor  having  been  in- 
“ fufed  in  good  French  brandy, 
" without  heat,  for  twenty  days, 
the  tindure  pros-ed  very  weak  : 
on  the  fame  individual  caftor 
M (the  magma  or  refiduuro  of  the 
" former  tindure)  the  famequan- 
“ tity  of  redified  fpirit  was  pour- 
“ ed,  as  before  of  brandy ; and 
'*  after  a few  hours  warm  digef- 
" tion,  a tindure  was  extracted 
“ much  ftronger  than  thcjOther.” 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatif- 
fadory ; the  efleds  of  the  two 
menftrua,  and  of  heat,  having  been 
rcfpcdively  compared  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  From  the 
trials  which  1 have  made,  it  ap- 
pears, that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
out heat,  gives  out  its  Jiaer  and 
mod  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit, 
moll  perfe.'lly  to  the  redified  : that 
heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  ex- 
trad  greateft  part  of  its  grofter  and 
more  nauhous  matter;  and  that 
proof  fpirit  extrads  this  laft  more 
readily  than  redified. 

The  tindure  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended ill  moll  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  hyfteric diforders: 
in  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does  fer- 
vice,  tho’  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineftedual.  The 
dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty, 
fifty,  or  more. 

X ? 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Comfound  tinilurt  of  cajlor. 
EJinb. 

Take  of 

RuiTia  caflor,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafcstida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called  Ipiric  of  fal  wlatiit) 
one  pint. 

Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a clofe-fiop- 
pcd  phial,  frequently  (baking 
the  veliel,  and  then  (train  the 
tini^ure. 

This  compofition  is  a medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  hy- 
(lerical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptonis  which  accompany  them. 
The  volatile  oily  ffirit,  here  intend- 
ed, is  the  fetond  of  thofe  hcreatter 
defcribed  under  that  title  ; it  is  an 
excellent  menitruum  both  for  the 
caftorand  the  alTafcetida, and  great- 
ly adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 

T/mSwre  of  Cinnamon. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Proof  ipitir,  a pint. 

Digefi  without  heat,  and  (train  off 
the  tinfture. 

The  tinftnrc  of  cinnamon  pof- 
(en'es  the  reftringent  virtue-,  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpect 
it  difiers  from  the  difiilled  waters 
of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CnRTlClS 
PERUVIANI  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tinaure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

• Lend. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digefi  and  (train. 

A medicine  of  thiskind  has  been 
for  a long  time  pretty  much  in 


elleem,  and  nfually  kept  in  the 
(hops,  though  now  fir(t  received 
into  the  dirpenfatory  Some  have 
employed  highly-redtified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a menitruum,  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturaie, 
by  digellion  on  a large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
afiilt  the  aflion  of  the  Ipirit,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  fixt  alkalinefait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage ; and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,by 
giving  a greater  confidence  to  the 
^irit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing 
by  itfelf ; at  the  fame  time  that 
the  acid  improves  the  medicine, 
by  increafing  the  rooghnefs  of  the 
bark.  This  lafi  tinflure,  and  that 
made  with  redilied  fpirit,  have 
their  advantages ; though,  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  that  above  direfled  is 
the  moil  convenient  of  any  ; .the 
proof  fpirit  extrafling  nearly  all 
the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may  be 
given  from  a tea  fpoonful  to  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  according 
to  the  dilTerent  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer.  See  Peru- 
VIANUS  CORTEX,  p.  195. 

TINCTURA  COR  ITCIS 
PERUVIANI  VOLATILIS. 

y alatile  tinilure  of  Peruvian  kark. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twopint". 
Digefiwithoutheatjin  a velTel  clofe 
(lopped  ; and  afterwards  (Iraia 
the  tinclure. 

This  tinflure  is  but  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark,  and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  larged  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it.  can  contain 
only  a very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubjefl.  The  medicine,  neverthci 
tbelefs,  has  its  ufes,  and  maybe  fer- 
viccable 
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riceable  in  fame  cafes  wheVe  the 
ftronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi- 
culty of  breaching,  obit  ruAions,  and 
oppreffions  ot  the  breaft.  Stronger 
tinflures  of  this  kind  may  be  ob- 
tained l[)y  means  of  dulcified  fpiric 
of  fal  ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit  pre- 
pared with  quick  lime.  All  the 
three  may  be  employed  where  a 
large  quantity  of  bark  is  not  re- 
quired, as  at  the  dole  of  the  cure 
of  iniermittents,  in  weaknefs  of 
digelUon,  attended  with  a cold 
fenfation  at  the  (lon.ach,  and  foroe 
fluxes,  particularly  thofe  Irom  the 
uterus,  where  the  circulation  is 
languid,  the  fibres  relaxed,  and 
where  there  it  a periodical  return 
of  flight  feverilh  complaints  In 
tkele  cafes,  I have  often  experi- 
enced lalutary  efieds  from  a tinc- 
ture in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, given  to  the  quantity  of 
a tea-fpoonful,  five  or  fix  times  a 
day,  in  any  appropriated  vehicles, 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Compound  lindure  of  Peruvian 
hark. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder  three 
ouiues  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Gentian,  each  two  drachms ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  fleep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tindurc. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  piomoce 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents ; and,  not  unfrequently, 
are  abfolutely  nece/Tary.  In  fome 
ill  habits,  particularly  where  the 
juices  are  lluggiOi  and  tenacious, 
the  vilcera  and  abdominal  glands 
obllruCtcd,  the  bark,  by  iifelf, 
proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  injurii 
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OU5  ; whilll  given  in  conjundion 
with  corrobarant  Romachics  and 
deobftruents,  it  rarely  fails  of  the 
dueefTed.  Gentian  and  Virginian 
fnakeroot  are  among  the  bell  addi- 
tions for  this  purpofc,  to  which 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  join  chaly- 
beat  medicines  alfo. 

TlNCrURA  CROC!. 

7indure  of  faffron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Englifh  falFron,  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 

After  digeding  them  for  three 
days,  let  the  tindure  be  drained 
out  for  ufe. 

This  tindure  is  fimilar  in  vir- 
tue to  the  faffron  wine.  A fpiritu- 
ous  mendruum  is  here  preferred  to 
the  wine;  as  a tindure  drawn  with 
the  former  retains  its  elegant  co- 
lour longer,  and  is  not  apt  to 
depofire  in  keeping  any  part  of 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faf- 
fron. The  (hops  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  employ  treacle  water 
as  a mendruum  for  faffron,  with 
a view  to  the  promoting  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  intention  of  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ; but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon  dedroys  the 
colour  of  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  FCETIDA. 

Foetid  tindure. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Alafcetida,  four  ounces ; 
Redified  fpiritof  wine,  2 pints. 
Diged  and  drain. 

This  tindure, now  fird  received 
into  the  pharmacopceia,  has  been 
in  ufe  for  a confiderable  time  : it 
pofTeffes  the  virtues  of  the  afifce- 
tida  itfelf,  and  may  be  given  from 
10  drops  to  50  or  6c.  It  was  fird 
X 3 propofed 
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propofed  to  the  college  to  be  made 
with  proof  fpirit:  this  diflblves 
more  of  the  afafeetida  than  a rec- 
tified one,  bnt  the  tinAure  proves 
turbid  ; and  therefore  tcAified  fpi- 
rit, which  extra  As  a tranfparent 
one,  is  very  juilly  preferred. 

TINCTURE  rULIGINIS. 

TinSure  ef  fiat. 

Lana. 

Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces ; 
Afafoetida,  one  ounce ; 

Pfoof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  and  Arain. 

Edinb,  . 

Take  of 

Shining  wood  foot,  one  ounce; 
Afaloetida,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  a pint. 

DigeA  fot  tjiree  days,  and  Arain. 

' The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  objeAion  here  as  in 
the  foregoing  tinAure  : for  when 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be 
employed,  the  tibAure  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
Pharmacopoeia  DomeAica,  has  a 
tnedicine  under  the  title  of  Hys- 
teric tincture,  fimilar  tothefe, 
only  with  a little  myrrh,  which  is 
no  very  material  addition  to  afa- 
foetida  and  loot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable,  not  Only  in 
hyAeric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  o- 
ther  hervous  difoixiers.  They  may 
be  given  from  a tea-fpobnful  to  a 
common  fpoonful  twice  a day. 

TINCtURA  GUAIACINA 
VOLATILIS. 

ValaliU  tinSure  of  guaiacum. 
Land. 

T ake  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a pint 
and  a half. 

DigcA  without  heat,  in  a veAel 


clofe  Aopped  ; and  afterwards 
let  the  tinAure  bepaffed  through 
a Arainer. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tinAure ; the  volatile  fpirit 
excellently  diAblving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a tea  fpoonful,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle,  has  proved  of  An- 
gular fervice. 

TINCTURA  JALAPII. 

TinSure  of  jalap. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  proper  digeAion,  Arain  off 
the  tinAure. 

This  tinAure  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative  j the  menfirunm, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  correAs 
the  griping  quality  which  the  re- 
fin  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf,  from  a drachm  to 
half  an  ounce,  or  mixed  in  fmaller 
quantity  with  cathartic  infufious, 
or  the  like. 

TINCTURA  JALAPPvE. 

T insure  of  jalaf. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 
DigcA  them  for  three  days,  and 
Uien  Arain  the  tinAure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tinAure  ; but  reAificA 
fpirit,  di/Tolving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refinous  parts  of  the  ja- 
lap, rendered  the  ufc  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 

than 
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than  that  of  the  tinflure  pre^area 
with  pioof  fpirit.  Moll  ,1  ihe 
tindures  made  in  re£li6ed  fpirit, 
diluted  wiih  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  talcing,  form  a turbid  uhi  e 
mixture  : many  of  hem  are  fafely 
taken  in  this  iorm,  without  any 
further  addition  : but  the  cathar 
tic  ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit* 
cd  with  the  liquor  ; for  if  it  <e- 
^arates,  in  its  pure  undivided  (late. 
It  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

S'  me  have  preferred  to  the  tine* 
tores  of  jalap,  a folution  in  (pirit 
of  wine  of  a known  quantity  of 
the  refin  extracted  from  the  root ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  (Irength  than  any 
tindure  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  dirtflly  : for  as  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  jalap  relides  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
finous,  ((bme  forts  yieldin  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of  re- 
fin from  fixteen,  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menfirunm,  and  the  menllruum  al- 
ways exaAly  of  the  fame  (liength, 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  ac'Ording  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  ja* 
)api  he  impregnated  with  different 
auantities  of  refin,  and  conie* 
qucntly  prove  different  in  degree 
of  efficacy.  Though  this  objec- 
tion againff  the  tinflure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup 
pofe.  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.  I he  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refinajalapii,  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfeflion,  though  not  in 
fo  large  (jaantity,  as  the  befl.  Neu- 
mann thinks  even  the  worm  eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  purpofe,  as 
any  other. 
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Tinl  I URA  JAL.APPaE 
COMi’i  '^I  1 A. 

Compound  titiure  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

jalap  fix  drachms ; 

Black  hellebore  roots,  three 
drachms ; 

Junipei  berries, 

Guaiacum  (havings,  each  half 
an  nunce  ; 

French  brandy,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Digefl  for  rhree  days,  and  after* 

wards  drain  the  tinAure. 

This  tinflure  requires  to  be 
taken  ill  l.irger  quantity  than  ei* 
ther  of  the  foregoing,  if  intended 
to  a£l  fully  as  a cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, in  (mail  dofes,  as  an  al- 
terant. The  quantity  of  the  pur- 
gative materials,  that  goes  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tinflure,  is  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  and  (even  and  n 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 

yaponic  tinHure. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; 

Cinnam<-n,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  proper  digellion,  let  the  tinc- 
ture be  paired  through  a drainer* 

A tinflure  of  this  kind,  withthe 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris, and  mufk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  directed,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops.  The  tinflure  here 
received  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe  ; where  any  other  ingredients 
are  required,  tinflures  ot  them 
may  beoccafionally  mixed  with  this 
in  extemporaneous  prefeription. 
The  cinnamon  is  a very  ufeful 
addition  to  the  Japan  earth,  not 
only  as  it  warms  the  llomach. 
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&c.  but  likffwife  a«  it  improves  the 
roughnefs  and  adringency  of  the 
other. 

This  tinfture  is  of  good  fervice 
in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loofenefles,  uterine  fluors,  and 
other  like  diforders,  where  mild 
aflriiigent  medicines  are  indicat- 
ed. Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfult 
may  be  taken,  every  now  and  then, 
in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LACCiE. 

TinSure  of  rum  lac. 

Edino. 

Take  of 

Gum  lac,  powdered,  an  ounce; 

Myrrh, powdered,balt  an  ounce; 

Spirit  of  Icurvy-grafs,  a pint  and 
and  a half. 

Digcfl  in  a fand-heat  for  flx  days  : 

after  which,  drain  off  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tinfture  is  principally  em« 
ployed  for  llrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcc>rbutic  ex- 
ulcerations of  them  : it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againd  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  as  a corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  wcaknefles,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifed- 
ly  aftringent  bitterilh  tafle,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thefe  cafes,  to 
be  confrderable,  though  common 
praflice,  among  us/  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived ir. 

TINCTURA  FLORUM 
M.'^RTIALIUM. 

Tir.aun  of  the  murtial  flonvert. 

Lcntl. 

Take  of 

Martial  flowers,  four  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirii,  one  pint. 

Digcd  and  drain. 


Preparation!.  Part  ILL 

TINCTURA  'MARTIS. 

‘TinSure  of  iron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait,  two 
pounds  ; 

Diged  them  together  in  a gentle 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  the 
tinflure. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  in 
SPIRITU  SALIS. 

TinSure  of  iron  id  fpirit  of  faft. 
bond. 

Take  of 

jron  filings,  half  a pound  ; 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait,  three 
pounds  I 

ReAified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Diged  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  ads  upon  the  iron ; after 
the  feces  have  fubfided, evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  and  add 
thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All  the  tindures  of  deel  are 
no  other  than  real  folutions  of  the 
metal  -'made  in  acids,  and  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits  The 
three  tindures,  here  uireded,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  only  in 
flrength,  the  acid  being  the  fame 
in  all : the  fird  is  the  weakefl, 
and  the  lad  the  Kronged.  In 
our  former  pharmacopoeia  there 
was  a tindure  from  the  matter 
whi.h  lemains  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  the  martial  flowers,  which, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a good 
one,  is  new  expunged  as  fuper- 
fluous.  Some  have  recommended 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a men- 
flruum  ; but  though  this  readily 
d iflolves  the  metal,  itdocs  not  keep 
it  fufpended.  The  marine  is  the 
only  acid  that  can  be  employed 
for  this  life. . 

All  thefe  tindures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 

iron, 
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iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpeedy,  but  likewife  more  certain 
in  their  operation  : the  latter,  in 
fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the 
intellinal  tube  with  little  elTe£l  ; 
whim  the  tinAures  fcarce  ever 
fail.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  either  of  the  tinflures,  may  be 
taken,  two  or  three  times  a day, 
in  any  proper  vehicle;  though  it 
is  feldom  advifable  to  extend  the 
do'e  fo  far  as  the  lall  of  thefc  quan* 
titles,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the 
tinflure  in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is 
exceeding  llrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

TinSure  of  nulamfodium,  or 
black  htlUhore. 

Lend,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots,  four 
ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  two  icruples ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digell  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindure  through 
paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  bell  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menfiruum 
here  employed  extrading  the 
whole  qf  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  particu- 
larly ferviceablein  uterine  obliruc- 
tions  ; in  fanguine  conllituiions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldcm  fails  of  exciting  the  men 
flrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
preffion.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  iH  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,the  expeded 
difehargedoes  notfuccced  upon  the. 
ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Mead 
has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led, as  to  make  its  way  through 
ocher  paffages.  A tea-fpooniul  of 
the  tindure  maybe  taken  twice  in  a 
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day,  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edi.nburgh  had 
formerly  a tindure  of  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  both  as  a 
menllruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHS. 

Tindure  of  myrrh- 
Land. 

Take  of  • 

Myrrh,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digeftion,  drain  oiT  the 
tindure. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Rcdified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint. 
Digefl  them  together  in  a land- 
heat  for  fix  days  ; then  drain  off 
the  tindure  for  ufe. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
ho  good  tindure  can  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  aflidanceof  fixed  alka- 
line falls.  But  it  appears,  from  pro- 
per experiments,  that  thefc  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tindure,  without  enabling  the 
mendruum  to  dilToIve.any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Redi- 
fied  fpirit  excrads,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  Cade  refide,  viz  the  refin ; and 
proof  fpirit  diffolves  almod  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im- 
purities. 

Tindure  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally,  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifeid  juices, 
drengthening  the  folids,  opi  ning 
obdrudions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,,  and  refilling 
putrefadioD.  Boerhaave  greatly 
edeems 
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eftcrms  it  in  all  languid  cates,  pro- 
ceeding fium  fimple  inaflivity  ; in 
thofe  female  diforders  which  are 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  a relaxation  of  the 
veiTels ; in  the  fiuor  albus,  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  a like  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine 
may,  doubtlefs,  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advatitage  ; though  with 
us  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  ex- 
ternally, for  cleanfing  loul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of 
carious  bones. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHi£  et 

aloes. 

Tinaure  of  myrrh  and  aloes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digell  in  a fand  heat  for  fix  days, 

and  then  let  the  tincture  be 

drained  off. 

This  tinflurc  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreflings,  for  cleanf- 
ing foul  ulcers,  redraining  the 
progrefs  of  gangrenes,  &c.  in 
which  intd'ntion  the  aloes  is  an 
nfeful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  reckoned  more  ef- 
fectual for  thefe  purpofes  than  the 
finer  focotorine. 

TINCTURA  OPir,  viilgo 

Laudanum  liquidum. 

f injure  of  opium,  commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Englidl  faffron,  one  ounce; 

Aqua  aromatica,  or  fpirituous 


cinnamon  water,  twenty 
Ounces. 

Diged  in  a fand-bath,  with  a gen- 
tle heat,  and  afterwards  drain 
off  the  tinClure. 

It  is  made  alfo  without  faffron. 

This  is  a very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  mendruum  difTolring 
nearly  the  whole  fubdance  of  the 
opium,  and  effeflually  covering 
its  ill  fiavour.  The  proportion  of 
mendruum  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  in  the  vinous  tinflure  for- 
merly defcribed  (fee  page  298} : 
one  grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tinflure,  and 
twenty-five  of  this : neverthelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
the  opium  didblved  here  than  in 
the  other,  this  tinflure  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  dronged  of  the  two. 
It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fhops 
werefurnifhed  withaliquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  mer- 
druum  was  dill  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  or  meafure  ; the 
method,  by  drops.  Teeming  too 
precarious  for  a medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extraft,  half  a drachm ; 
Highly- redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
called  alcohol,  ten  ounces; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twenty 
ounces. 

Diged  them  together  until  the  opi- 
um is  didblved,  and  then  fillet 
the  foljtion  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  the  common  opiate 
tinrtures.  The  mendruum  dil- 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium,  e\- 
cept  the  impurities,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tindtuie  is  not  liable 

to 
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to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
cercained  to  the  greateft  exaAnefsr 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which  is 
equal  nearly  to  feven  drachms  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tinflures  in 
wine  or  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wiftied  ; in  long  Handing  a part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and,  confequently, 
the  tinflures  become  gradually 
weaker  : the  part,  which  thus  fe- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
f rft  diffolved  : it  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vinous  tinflure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
mended, it  has  not  been  obferved 
that  any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
pore  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture ; and  where  aroma- 
tic additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a medicinal  intention,  or  for  co- 
vering the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  proper  tinflure  or  dillilled 
water  may  be  extemporancoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a correc- 
tor of  opium  : but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppofed  to  corred  are  merely 
imaginary : nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  (mail  quan- 
tity that  enters  a dofe  of  the  tinc- 
ture ; a grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a grain 
of  faiff ron. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tintlure  of  rhubarb. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 

Leflcr  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 


half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  two  drachms ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digell  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tinflute  for  pfe. 

TINCTURA  RHEl  AMARA. 

Bitter  tinSure  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 

Gentian  root,  a dfachm  and  a 
half ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  i drachm; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 

Diged  for  two  days,  and  then 
drain  the  tincture. 

This  tinflure  may  likewife  be  made 
with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 

Stsjeet  tinSure  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Lefler  cardamoms, halfan  ounce ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints, 

Diged  for  two  days ; and  then, 
having  drained  out  the  tinfture, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy  in  powder,  and  di- 
gell  again  until  the  fugar  is  dif- 
lolved. 

The  lad  of  thefc  preparations 
is  fomewhat  improved  from  the 
former  edition.  Two  ounces  of  li- 
quorice and  one  of  raifins  are  fup- 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar  ; 
and  two  drachms  of  canella  alba, 
by  increafing  the  cardamom  feeds 
from  two  to  four  drachms. 

Ail  the  foregoing  tinflures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  domach- 
ics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as 
purgatives.  Spirituous  liquors  ex- 
cellently extrafl  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firll 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderably  promote 

their 
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iheir  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the 
floinach,  indigeliion,  laxity  of  the 
intellines,  diarrhoeas,  colicky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi- 
cines are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice  : the  fccond  is  alfo,  in  many 
C4fe$,  an  ufcful  addition  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  particularly  in  cachedlic 
habits,  where  the  vifeera  are  ob- 
itiuded.  In  ibefe  intentions,  a 
fpounful  or  two  may  be  taken  for 
a dofe,  and  occallonally  repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 

Saturnine  lindare. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 
Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Reditied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder  ; then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digell  them  together  with- 
out heat ; atterwards  filter  the 
tindure  through  paper. 

TINCTURA 

ANTIPUTHISICA. 

Antiflilbifuid  tini3ure. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 

. Redihcd  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint. 
Let  a tindure  be  extraded  with- 
out beat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa- 
rately into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing the  digellion  evrr.W/  heat,  are 
very  necefl'ary  circuiiiliances  ; for 
if  the  logiedients  ate  attempted  to 
be  pulverized  together,  they  will 
grow  foft  and  almoll  liquid  ; and 
if  heat  is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcc  any 
tindu'C  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  lindurcs  are  fometimes 
given,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 


for  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliqua- 
tive fweats  attending-  hedlic  fevers 
and  phthilical  diforders  ; whence 
the  name  antiphtbijical  tindure. 
They  are  undoubtedly  medicines 
of  great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes, 
but  too  dangerous  ones  to  be 
rafhly  ventured  on.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  fugar  of  lead ; 
but  experiments,  made  for  that 
purpofe,  have  fhewn  that  they  do: 
and  therefore  the  London  college 
has  very  judicioufly  changed  me 
title  of  their  tindure  into  one  ex- 
preffing  its  being  a preparation  of 
lead. 

TINCTURA  SF.N.«. 
‘Tindure  af  Jena. 

Land.* 

Take  of 

Kaifins,  floned,  i6  ounces; 

Sena,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

LefTer  cardamoms,  hufked,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Digell  without  heat,  and  the* 
ItVain  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SEN^ 
COMPOSITA.  vulgo  elixir 
SALUTIS.  . 

Compound  tindure  of  fena,  commonly 
called  elixir  of  health. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces; 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Juniper  berries, 

Ouaiacum  fhavtogs,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  three  pints. 

Digell  for  thefpaceof  three  days; 
tiien  lhain  olF  the  tindure,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  pow- 
dered fugar- candy. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  tinfturrs  are  ufeful 
carmioatives  and  cachartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  o>  fpirit* 
ous  liquors  ; they  oftcntiines  re- 
lieve flatulent  and  colicky  com- 
plaints, where  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  effefl : the  dofe  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  under 
the  name  of  Daffy’s  elixir:  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  mod  of  them.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  lafl  of  the  above 
formulz,  is  a very  ufeful  ingredi- 
ent, as  it  is  found  to  have  very  good 
cfFcdfs,  when  joined  with  purga- 
tives : 2 drachms  of  fena,  irfufed 
in  half  a pint  of  decoflion  ofguaia- 
cuiD,  work  as  brifkly  as  3 drachms 
infufed  in  plain  water,  and  with 
greater  cafe  to  the  parient. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARI.®. 

‘Imiiure  of  faakeroot. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  three 
ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  drain  off 

the  tindure. 

The  tindure  of  fnakeroot  was, 
in  our  lafl  pharmacopoeia,  dirctf- 
ed  with  the  tinCUtrn  Mis  tart/vi, 
which  being  now  e.xpungtd,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ 
redihed  fpirit;  but  as  the  heat  of 
this  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine 
from  being  taken  in  fo  large  a 
dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  be,  a 
weaker  fpirit  was  made  choice  of. 
The  tindure  made  in  this  men- 
ftruum,  which  extrads  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  root,  may  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or 
more,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
refls  this  tindure  to  be  drawn  with 


plague  water,  a diflilled  fpiritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  nia- 
flerworr,  angelica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diltilled  vii.e- 
gar. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  2 ounces; 
Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 

Plague  water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

The  plague  water  is  equally  ef- 
ficacious, as  a menftruum,  widi  the 
fimple  proof  fpirit  or  rediiicd  fpi- 
rit, and  likewife  coincides  with  the 
general  intention  of  the  med’cinca 
as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA  STOMACHICA. 

Stomachic  tinSure. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Kailins,  floned,  four  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 
Caraway  feeds, 

LefTer  cardamoms,  hufked. 
Cochineal,  each  two  drachms  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tindure. 

Tins  is  a moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tindure,  much  mme  plca- 
fant  than  the  usquebaugh  of 
our  former  pharmacopaias.  It 
maybe  taken, without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  tho’ 
oftencr  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTIC.^. 

Stjpttc  tindure. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol,  calcined,  one 
drachm  ; 

French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac- 
quired a yellow  tinge  from 
the  calk)  two  pints. 

Mi.x 
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Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grotv  black ; then  pafs  it 
through  a drainer. 

Some  have  ruppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit  than  French  brandy 
would  luccecd  indriking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tin^ure  is 
valued.  But  any  tpirit  chat  has 
gained  an  impregnation  irom  the^ 
oak  calks,  which  thcfe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegt  i.ible  adringents, 
will  equally  exhibit  this  phxno- 
menon  ; and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it  without  fuch  adidance. 
The  title  of  this  tinflure  expred'es 
its  medicinal  intention.  The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OF  HeLVFTIUS 
(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
otherwife,  than  in  being  more  ope- 
rofe  in  compofition.  They  arc  re- 
commended both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  rellraining  external  hae- 
morrhages : their  virtues  do  not 
feem  to  depend  fo  much  on  the 
iron,  as  on  the  mendruum,  the 
quantity  of  metal  didblved  being 
extremely  fmall.  In  keeping,  the 
iron  is  apt  to  feparate,  and  the  li- 
quor CO  lofe  its  black  colour. 

TIKCTURA  SUCCINI. 

7 injure  of  amher. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Reflihed  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
Ounces. 

Digcd  in  a fand  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  afteiwards  filter  the 
tincture. 

This  it  a very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a graceful  bal- 
famic  cade,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
dronglv  recommend  it  in  diforders 
p'Oceeding  from  a lax  dace  of  the 
folids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
fydem ; in  fuppredioBS  of  the  men- 


drual  dilcharges,  the  Boor  albos, 
feminal.  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies.  It  is  direded  to  be  taken 
from  to  to  too  drops,  in  Canary 
or  ocher  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs,  an 
efficacious  one  ; though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  excraded  From  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  confid- 
ence of  a balfam  : a tea-fpoonful 
of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day,  with  fugar,  or  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  The  fpirit 
didilled  off,  which  is  richly  im- 
pregnated with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extrafling  a 
frclh  tinflure  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A tinflure  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  pofTelTes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  va- 
luable preparations  of  it. 

F'ixed  alkaline  falcs  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tindure  ; but  wiih 
no  good  effefl ; for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  didulution  of 
the  am^r,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubdances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  aflidance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diflblving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid,  which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
mendruum,  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
pie  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have,  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar- 
maccipoeia,  made  choice  of  this 
mendruum,  and  direfled  the  tinc- 
ture as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitrio).  one 
pint.  Diged 
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Digeft  them  in  a fand-bath,  with  heat  for  iwenty-fourhoars  ; then 
a gentle  heat  for  tour  days,  and  pour  oiF  the  tindure  from  the 
then  filter  the  tindure.  feces. 


TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 

Sudorific  Twdurt. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  6drachms ; 
Cochineal, 

Englilfi  faffron,  each  zdrachms; 
Opium,  one  I'cruple  ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tindure  through  a 
ilrainer. 

T HIS  compofitton  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorilic  ; the  ingredients  be 
ing  of  the  mo  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menftruum  not  only  ex- 
trading thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confift,  but  co- 
operating ftrongly  in  the  fame  in- 
tention. Kuftia  callor,  a fupernu- 
merary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  now  omitted  : and  cochi 
neal,  which,  from  the  quantity  of 
it  formerly  employed,  feemed  to 
have  been  deftgned  with  a medi- 
cinal view,  is  now  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  nothing  more  is  expeded 
from  It  than  to  turmih  an  agree- 
able colour  to  the- tindure.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  tindure  bv  mea- 
fure,  contains  five-eighths  of  a 
grain  of  opium 

TinCTURA  SULPHURI5. 

Tindure  of  fulfhur. 

Take  of 

Redihed  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Depar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a mix- 
ture of  lulphur  and  fixed  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 

Grind  the  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire ; add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  in  a moderate 


The  digeftion  may  be  com- 
modioufly  performed  in  a glafs  re- 
ceiver: put  the  fpirit  firit  into  the 
vcfTel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it ; then  fhake  them  toge- 
ther, and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur- 
ing the  digeftion,  infert  a glafs 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

This  tindure  is  of  a rich  gold 
colour,  a hot  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmell. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a warm  at- 
tenuating, aperient,  and  anti  acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed it  as  a laft  refource  in  phthifics 
and  ulcerations  of  the  lungs ; but 
in  thefe  cafes  it  promifes  little  fer- 
vicc,  and  has  been  fometimes 
found  prejudicial.  The  dofe  is 
from  10  to  60  drops;  it  is  moll 
commodioufly  taken  in  Canary  or 
other  rich  wines. 

TIVCTURA  ANTIMONir. 

Tindure  of  antimonj. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkalinefalt,  i pound ; 
Antimony,  half  a pound  ; 
Red'fied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together  with  a ftrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out  the 
matter,  pulverize  it,  add  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  them  for  three 
or  four  days:  after  which  ftrain 
off  the  tindure  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  in  powder,  four 
ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces  ; 
Rcdified  fpiritof  wine,  2 pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  injefl  them  by  little 
and  little  into  a crucible  placed 
in  a ftrong  fire.  ’The  mixture 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti- 
nued in  this  (late  for  half  an 
hour  : after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mafs 
while  hot,  put  it  into  a heated 
inatrafs,  and  pour  thereon  the 
fpirit.  Digeli  them  together, 
for  three  days,  in  a gentle  heat 
of  fand  : and  then  decant  the 
tinflure. 

In  thefe  procelTes  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphurof  the 
antimony  into  a hepar,  whichcom* 
municaics  to  the  fpirit  a t.ndlure 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This  an* 
-timonial  tinflure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  likewife  feme  of  the  regn- 
linc  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is 
faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a 
puke  when  taken  on  an  empty  llo- 
mach,  even  in  a fmall  dofe.  It 
(lands  recommended,  in  dofes  of 
from  10  to  60  drops  or  more,  as  a 
dcobllruent,  promoter  of  urine, and 
purifier  of  the  blood. 

TiNCTURA  ANTIMON’Il  DIA- 
PHORETICA. 

Tin3ure  of  diaffmetic  antimony. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteen 
ounces  ; 

Mitre,  (our  pounds  ; 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pint'. 

l/:t  the  antimonyand  nitre  be  finely 
powdered,  mixed,  injedled  by  a 
(poonful  at  a time  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  and  kept  in  a llrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilil  hot,  and  immediately  add 
the  vinous  fpirit.  Digeli  for 


threedays,  and  filter  the  tinflare 
for  ufe. 

This  tlnfture  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fore- 
going, and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It  is 
very  fragrant  iii  fmell,  and  agree- 
able to  the  talle. 

Tikctura  salis  tartar  I. 
tinaure  of  fait  of  tartar. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces. 

Melt  it  in  a crucible  till  it  acejuires 
t ® greenilh  colour  j pulverize  it 
whim  hot,  and  immediately  poor 
upon  it,  in  a ftrong  long-  necked 
matrafs,  as  much  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine  as  will  (land  three  or 
four  inches  above  it : digeft,  for 
feveral  days,  in  a pretty  ftrong 
fand-heat,  that  a tindlure  may 
be  obtained. 

This  preparation- is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  ourphar- 
macopceia.  It  has  been  ufually 
expedled  to  be  of  a red  hue  ; but 
(as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei- 
ther the  fait  nor  the  fpirit  have  any 
oily  tindlure,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
acquires  from  the  alkali  a hot  pun- 
gent talle,  will  fcarce  deceive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlcfs  by  fome 
fpark  of  coal,  which  may  accident- 
ally (all  into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  this  tindlute  has  been  ufually 
prepared  in  a counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  anti- 
mony to  the  fait,  whereby  it  refetn- 
bled  too  much  the  tindlure  of  an- 
timony, for  both  to  be  retained  at 
the  late  revifal. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 

Tinaure  of  half  am  of  Tolu. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Reftified 
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Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint. 

Digeft  in  a fand-heat,  until  the 
balfain  is  dilfolved ; and  then 


ftrain  the  tinflure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of 
Tolu  poflcfles  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  iifelf-  It  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally, in  thefeveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfain  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two,  if)  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup 
of  fugar;  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
faiiiic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANS 
SIMPLEX.* 

Simple  tindure  of  valerimn, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces j 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digedion,  drain  off  the 
tin3ure. 

The  valeiian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extrafd  its  virtues.  The  tinflure 
proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  c6n- 
fiderably  drong  of  the  valerian  ; 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwcr  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
fiance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  'I'he  dofe  of  the 
tinfture  is,  from  halt  a fpoonful  to 
a fpoofulorinorc  twoor  three  times 
a day. 

• TINCTURA*  VAEERIANr?; 

VOLAIILIS. 

Felalile  tindure  of  valerian. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
pints. 

fJiged  without  heat,  in  a vedel 
clofcly  dopt,  and  afterwards 
rtrain  off  the  tiiidlure. 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an  ex- 
cellent mendruuni,  and  at  the  fame 
time  confiderably  promotes  the  vir- 
tues of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  adidance  of  this  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI. 

Tindure  of  veratrum,  or  •white  hel- 
lebore. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight 
ounce.?; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Diged  them  together,  and  filter 
the  linflure  through  paper. 

This  tin£liirc  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopleflic  and  ma- 
niacal diforders.  It  may  likewife 
be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a pow- 
erlul  alterative  and  deobdruent,  in 
cafes  where  milder  remedies  have 
li'tle  effeft.  But  a great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifitc  in  its  ufe  ; the 
dofe,  at  fird,  ought  to  be  only  a 
few  drops;  if  confiderable,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  or  cathartic. 

balsXmu.vi  GUAIACINUM. 

Balfam  of  gvaiacum. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drachms; 
Redlificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
and  a hair. 

Diged  till  the  gum  is  diiTolvcd,  and 
then  drain  eft  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 
El'xir  of  guaiacupi. 

Edir.b. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
ounces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drachms; 

\ Elfential 
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EfTential  oil  of  Sailafias,  one 
drachm  ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Dieeft  the  gum  guaiacum  and  baU 
fani  in  the  volatile  fpirit  for  fix 
days  in  a clofe  ftopi  phial;,  which 
is  now  and  then  to  be  (haken  : 
afterwards  drain  the  tindureand 
add  to  it  ih^  efiemial  oil. 

Bot  M theie  compofitions  are  me- 
dicines of  great  eracacy,  and  ca- 
pable of  anfwering  many  uletul 
purpofcs.  They  warm  and  Itrengfh- 
en  the  habit,  and  promote  infctifi- 
ble  perfpiration.  I'wenty  or  thirty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day,  or  oftener,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, cutaneous  defedaiions  &c. 
panicularly  where  the  patient  is  of 
a cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilious  conftiiutions,  and 
tenGty  or  rigidity  of  the  vellels,  like 
other  ftimulating  medicines,  they 
are  evidently  impioper. 

Ba.lsamumcommendatoris. 

Bourne  de  cemmanjtur . 

Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce; 
Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces; 
Benjamin  tinee  ounces; 
Sneotorine  aloes, 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum, 

Angelica  Roots, 

St.  John’s  worth  flowers,  each 
half  an  ounce; 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Let  them  (land  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog  days,  in  a glafs 
veflel,  clofcly  llopt;  and  aiter- 
wards  (Irainout  the  balfam  thro’ 
a linen  doth. 

'rHis  balfam  has  beeninferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  Tome  fo- 
reign pharmacopmias,  and  likewife 

j 


kept  a fecret  in  private  hands,  un- 
der the  titles  ot  Balfamum  Per/i~ 
cum,  Balfam  of  Berne,  (fade's  bal- 
fam, Friars  balfam,  fefuits  drops ^ 
&c.  The  form  above  is  taken 
from  the  original  receipt  pubiithed- 
by  Pomet  ( Hifoire  des  drogues 
2.  tom.  ii.  p.  56)  It  (lands  greatlj 
lecommended,  exiernallylor  clcanl- 
ing  and  heaimg  wounds  and  ulcers, 
for  difcu(Tmg  cold  timiors,  allaying 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  old 
pains  and  aches;  and  likewife  in- 
ternally for  warming,  and  llrength- 
ening  the  (loinach  and  intellines, 
expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving 
colicky  coifiplaints.  Outwaidly  it 
is  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a 
featliet;  inwardly  a few  drops  are 
taken  at  a time,  in  wine  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle. 

BALSAMUM, 

TRAUMA  ncUM. 

Traumatic  or  ’•Julntrary  balfaao. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces, 

Storax,  (trained,  two  ounces, 
Bali'am  of  Tolu,  one  ounce, 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
Redihed  fpirit  of  wine,  two- 
pints. 

Dige(l,that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as  poflible  be  dilTolved;  and 
then  drain  off  the  balfam  for 
ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformaiioo 
of  the  preceding  compofition,  con- 
fiderably  more  fimple,  yet  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy.  The  balfam  of  To- 
lu fupplies,  with  advantage.the  dry 
Peruvian  balfam,  a drug  very  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country  : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperfluous  in  a medicine  contain- 
ing fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
rials; and  the  St.  John’s  wort  flowers 
are  as  defcrvedly  thrown  oUt,  as 

hav- 
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longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubfide, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 


Chap.  3. 

having  little  elfe  to  recommend' 
them  than  prejudice  or  fupertti- 
tion. 

Edinb.  / 

Tate  of 

Benzoine,  powdered,  three 
ounces ; 

Ralfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce; 

Reflified  Spirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  them  in  a fand  heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days;  and  then 
drain  the  balfam. 

Th  I s is  a further  contraffion  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a medicine, 
at  lead  with  regard  to  the  purpofes 
tor  which  the  title  diews  it  dellgn- 
ed.  Siicoturine  aloes  is  herejudi- 
cioufly  exchanged  for  the  hepatic, 
which  appears  from  experience  to 
be  the  mod  ferviceable  in  external 
applications- 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

Elixir  of  aloes. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Tintlure  of  myrrh  two  pints; 
Socotoiine  aloes. 

Saffron  each,  three  ounces, 

Diged  them  together,  and  drain 
off  the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder;  two  ounces; 
Socotorinc  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
an  half; 

EnglidiSaffron  one  ounce; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Diged  the  myrrh  with  the  fpi- 
rit, in  a fand  bath,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  days:  then  add  the  aloes 
in  powder,  and  the  Saffron;  con- 
tinue the  digedion  for  two  days 


Tftis  is  the  elixir  proprietatis  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh  falfron  and  aloes,  have  been 
ufually  dircAed  to  be  digeded  in 
the  fpirit  together;  by  this  method 
the  mendruum  foon**  loads  itfelf 
with  the  latter;  fo  as  fcarceto  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh;  whild  a 
tinflure,  extracted  firrt  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  dilfolvcs  a large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
• line  fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a view  to 
promote  the  dilfolution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved 
tobcufelcfs;  end  accordingly  it  is 
now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly , as 
a warm  dimuiant  and  aperient.  It 
drengtliens  the  doinach  and  other 
vifeera,  cleanfes  the  fird  paffages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  lircreiions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  ca- 
chetic and  iteric  cafes,  uterine 
obdrutions,  and  other  like  difor- 
deis;  particulaily  in  cold,  pale 
phlegmatic  habits;  where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a bet,  bilious  conditu- 
tion  and  dorid  complexion,  this 
warm  dimulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be,  from  twenty 
drops  to  a tca-fpoonl'ul  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  accord- 
to  the  purpofes  which  it  is  intended 
to  arilwer. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 

VITRIOLICUM. 

Edihb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder  one 
ounce  ; 

Englifh  fallfon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yi  Dulcified 
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Dulcified  fplrit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint  and  a half. 

Dieeft  them  in  a fand-beat  for^  the 
fpace  of  fix  d^j!5;  and  having 
then  fuffered  the  feces  to  fubfide, 
pour  off  ^ clear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  (pirit  of  vi- 
triol is  very  jiidicioufly  fubftiiuted 
to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  preparation; 
for  that  ftrong  acid  precipitates 
from  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients;  whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not 
irtipede  its  difTolving  power.  This 
elixir  poirdTes  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  inenfiruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  conftitutions,  and  weak- 
nefTes  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
vitrioli  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Paregurick  elixir. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  ben/.oine, 

Opium  drained,  each  one  drachm; 
Caiiiphor,  two  fcruples; 

EiTential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
drachm; 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digell  and  drain. 

Tuts  elii^ir  is  taken  from  Le 
Mort  witli  the  omidion  of  three 
unneccd’ary  ingredients,  honey,  li- 
quorice, and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  preferibed  under  the  title 
ofEu  IXIR  ASTHMATICU.M  ,which 
it  docs  not  ill  defeivc.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  is  fuppofed  to 
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o'Jven  the  bread,  and  give  greater 
liberty  of  breathing : the  opium 
procures  (as  it  does  by  it(elf)  a ien>- 
porary  relief  from  the  fyraptoins ; 
whillt  the  other  ingredients  tend 
to  remove  the  caufc,  and  prevent 
their  return.  It  is  given  to  chil- 
dren, againd  the  cbin-cough,  Src. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty;  to  a- 
dults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half  an  ounce  by  mcafure  con- 
tains about  a grain  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 

PeSoral  elixir. 

• Edinh. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces; 
Ualfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  benzdine, 

Englifh  faffron,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Re£Iified  (pit it  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Diged  them  in  a fand-heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the 

elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  as  an  ex- 
pedlorant  and  detergent,  in  coughs 
and  ulcerations  of  the  bread.  The 
balfam  of  Peiu  is  a new  ingredi- 
ent, introduced  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion; and  the  dowers  of  benzeine 
are  fubdituted  to  benzoine  in  fub- 
dance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  ACIDUM- 

.^cid  elixir  af  vitriol. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tinflure,  one  pint; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 

Mix  them  together;  and  after  the 
ftces  have  fubfided,  filter  the 
elixir  through  paper. 

This 
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This  preparation  was  originally 
taken  from  iVlynllcht,  and  has  be<fn 
ufually  diftinguilhed  by  his  name. 
It  is  here  prepared  in  a fomewhat 
dirtcrent  manner  from  that  direfled 
by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  j the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  wine  being  there  firft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digelled  upon 
aromatics. 

Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
recfed  in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
poeia as  follows  : 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drachms  ; 
Calamus  arom.aticus,  one  ounce  ; 
Galangal,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 

Aloes  wood. 

Citron  peel,  eachonedram. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  a 
owder,  to  which  add,  of 
ugar-8ondy,  thtee  ounces  ; 
Spirit  wine,«  a pint  and  a 
half;  " 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 

Digeil  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tinflure 
for  ufe. 

I.v  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  elixir -ji- 
irioli  is  thus  prepared. 

T akc  of 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dried,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 
little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
digeft  them  together  in  a fand- 
bath,  with  a very  gentle  heat, 
for  three  days;  then  add  the 
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other  ingredients ; continue  the 
digellion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  ; and 
afterwards  filter  the  tinware  in  a 
^afs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  thefe  procefTes 
is,  to  obtain  a tindure  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a coflfiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tincture  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, as  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
preferiptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up : and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  befote  the 
extradion,  a<  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  diftblution  of 
all  that  Jt  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment : 
by  previoufly  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  (pirit  together  by  digef- 
tion,  as  in  the  laft  procefs,  the  in- 
convenience is  (bmewhat  leflfened. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  and  re- 
laxations of  the  ftomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with 
flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fupprelfion  of  intermit- 
tants.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  alter  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  nothing; 
and,  indeed,  great  part  of  their 
virtue  depends  on  the  vitriolic  acid; 
which,  barely  diluted  with  water, 
has,  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the  fto- 
mach could  bear  the  acidity,  pro- 
duced happy  eft'efls. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  teachings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thiny 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  according 
Y j to 
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to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  at  fuch  limes  as  the 
ftomach  is  moil  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 

Sfjeet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tinflure,  one  pint  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  llomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir  j to  the 
tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  with- 
out any  perceptible  acidity.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  di- 
refled,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the 
ttnflure. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia 
preceding  the  prefcnt,  employed 
dulcified  .fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the 
inenflruum.  The  compofition  was 
as  follows; 

Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two 
pounds  ; 

Efiential  oil  of  mint,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  drams, 
pradually  drop  the  oils  into  the 

fpirit,  and  mix  the  whole  well 

together. 

This  elixir;  if  the  cfTential  oils 
are  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  is  not, 
it  will  not  diflulve  the  oils)  proves  a 
very  elegant  and  grateful  llomachic, 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing  fweet  elixir ; 
a tea-  fpoonful  of  either  may  be  ta- 
ken two  or  three  times  a day 

A medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  elleem  under  the  title 
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of  ViGANt’s  VOLATILE  ELIXIR 

or  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Pbarmncofttria  re- 
formata.  It  is  prepared  by  digefl- 
ing  fonie  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol  up- 
on a fmall  quantity  of  mint  leaves 
curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as' it  frequently  docs, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed;  in  fuch 
cafe  it  fhou’id  be  redlified  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  hereafter 
direfled  in  chap.  viii.  fe£f.  5.  The 
mint  is  mofl  commodioufly  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  fpirit  in  a fine  linen  cloth ; 
this  prevents  the  ncceffity  of  filtra- 
tion, during  w'hicli  the  more  vola-. 
tile  parts  would  exhale. 

ELIXIR  MYRRHS. 

COMPOSITU.VI. 

Compound  elixir  of  mjrrb. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Extradl  of  fayin,  one  ounce, 

Tindlurc  of  caflor,  one  pint  ; 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  half  a pint. 
Digell  them  together,  and  then 

llrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  deferibed  in  fomc  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a 
medicine  of  great  importance  in 
uterine  obftrudlions,  and  in  hypo- 
condrical  cafes  ; though,  pofiibly, 
means  might  be  contrived  of  fuper- 
adding  more  effedlually  the  virtues 
of  favin  to  a tindlure  of  myrrh  and 
caflor.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more, 
in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any  other 
fuiiable  vehicle. 

CLIXIR  SACRUM. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams ; 

Socoio- 
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Socoiorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 
drams  ; 

LefTer  Cardamon  feeds,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain 
the  elixir. 

SPIRITUS  VTNOSUS. 

CAMPHORATUS. 
Camphorated fprrit  of  •uiiite. 

Load,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  j 
Reilified  fpitit  of  wine,  two  pints 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

Th  I s folution  of  camphor  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbneffes,  inflammations,  fordif- 
culfing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  too  pungent  to  be 
exhibited  internally,  even  when  di- 
luted, nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed 
well  ; for  on  the  admixture  of 
aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gra- 
dually feparates  and  runs  together 
into  little  nialTes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  hxt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a proper  quantity  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpi- 
rit was  propofed  to  the  college  to 
be  received  into  the  pbarmacopceia, 
at  the  late  revifal,  under  the  title  of 

SpialTUS  CaMPKOR  iF.TARTA- 

kizatus.  But  upon  trial,  it  did 
not  anfwer  ezpe£tation|  foineof  the 
cantphor,  as  the  coiniuittee  ob- 
frrve,  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  diftit- 
Ittion,  though  but  a fmallquanliiy ; 
whence,  mixed  with  a large  portion 
of  water,  it  docs  not  fenGbljr  ren- 


der it  turbid  ; but  in  a proper 
quantity,  it  exhibits  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  the  more  common  cam- 
phorated fpirit  : it  did  not  appear, 
that  fpirit  diflilled  from  camphor, 
wither  without  the  alkaline  fait, 
differed  at  all  in  this  refpeff. 

The  mod  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages;  triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modioufly  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  'draught,  expreffed  oils  to- 
tally diffolvingit. 

TiNCTORA  BEJIZOtNI. 

TinSurt  of  benzoine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine.  four  ounces; 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a fand-heat 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
decant  dff  the  tinflure. 

This  tmCfureftands recommend- 
ed in  aflhmas,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  lungs,  in  dofes  of  from  twen- 
ty to  fixty  or  feventy  drops.  It  has, 
however,  been  principally  made 
ufe  of  externally,  as  a cofmetic, 
for  clearing  and  fmoothing  the 
Ikin  ; for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  mix- 
ed with  a large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, when  it  forms  a whit:  linpor 
called  Lac  VI  RGi  N 15..  If  this  be 
fuft'ered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benzoine  precipitates,  in  form  of 
a white  magiftery  (ot  a very  plcff- 
faiit  fmell,  and  not  difagreealle 
taftc),  which  in  the  Br.'tndcnburgh 
pharmacopeia  is  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  fiec 
from  the  empyreumatic  flavoui 
which  thefe  are  generally  attcmlrrl 
with:  it  is,  however,  of  a differ- 
Y 4.  c'l 
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ent  nature  fioni  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubftance;  whereas  the  flow- 
ers are  a tlilVmft  part  of  it ; not  rc- 
flnous,  like  the  reft  of  the  iriafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  flraH  fee  hereaf- 
ter, of  the  faline  kind.  The  pre- 
cipitation is  diredled  to  be  made 
with  rofe  water. 

GuTT.e  viT«. 

Dr  opt  of  Life. 

Take  of 

Opium,  four  ounces  j 
Saffron,  one  ounce; 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Cooiineal,  each  half  aj  ounce; 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce; 

Tinflure  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, one  pint; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Digcft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
poflible  of  it  is  dilfolved,  and 
pafs  the  foluiion  through  a 
ftrainer.  Digeft  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  antiinonial  tindture 
for  three  or  four  days-  Mix 
both  liquors  together,  let  them 
(land  in  digeftion  for  two  days 
longer,  and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clc.rr  for 
ufe- 

This  medicicine  has  been  re- 
commended as  preferable  to  the 
common  opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to 
leave  a naufea  on  the  ftomach  : the 
dofe  is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or 
fifty. 

TiNCTUREA  feu  Es  S E N T 1 A A M - 
FR.«. 

7in3tire  or  efjente  of  ambergris. 
Parif. 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  drachm; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  of  rofes,  that  is,  highly 


redlifted  fpirit  of  wine  dra.swn 
off  from  dried  damafk  rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  an  half. 

Digeft  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath. 

The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  d.ffulvea  into  a reddifh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fuflSci- 
ent  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fim- 
mer ; with  a weaker  heat,  or  if 
the  fpirit  is  not  highly  redlified,  the 
folution  docs  not  fucceed.  This 
tindlure  is  a high  cordial  : eight  or 
ten  drops  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

Tinctura  leu  Essentia 

R K C I A . 

The  royal  tinSure,  or  efjen.t. 
Parif. 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 

Miifk,  one  fcruple; 

Civet,  ten  grains; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops; 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  a drachm; 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  of  rofes. 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a half. 

Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  niulk, civet, and  elfen- 
tial  oils,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  the  fpirits,  and 
digeft  in  a warm  place  for  fome 
days,  frequently  iliaking  the  vef- 
fel;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  fet- 
tle,and  pour  offthe  clear  from  the 
dregs. 

Th  1 s tindlure  is  a very  high  per- 
fume; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a cor- 
dial. A few  drops  give  a fine  fla- 
vour to  a large  quantity  of  other 
liquors-  The  ambergris  diflolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going preparation  ; the  elfential 
oils  promoting  its  folution. 

Tinctur.s 
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Chap.  3. 

'T'  incturaodontalgi  aMt  k- 
S 1C  H T I . 

JVfynJicht's  lindure  for  the  toothacb. 

Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces; 
SaiTafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce; 
’Pellitory  of  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunellx,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Scavefacre  feeds. 

Henbane  feeds ,eachtwo  drachms ; 
Opium, 

Cloves,  each  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  drachm; 
Redlihed  fpirit  of  wine; 

Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and  a 
half. 

Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  into 
powder,  and  extrafl  a linflure 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and  vi- 
negar mixed. 

“ A L I T T L E of  this  tinflure  is  to 
“ be  taken  warm  into  the  mouth, 
“ and  repeated  if  there  fltould  be 
“ occaAon.  It  e£fe£tually  relieves 
“ the  moft  violent  loothachs;  pre- 
“ venting  the  afflux  of  humours, 
“ and  furprifingly  extrafling  thofe 
already  fettl^  upon  the  parts  : 
“ the  pain  feems  often  on  the 
“ Arfl  application  of  it  to  increafe, 
“ but  won  after  abates  and  goes 
“ off.”  The  above  'coinpofuion, 
and  this  account  of  its  virtues,  is 
from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
college  of  Stralburg. 

Essentia  a l e x i f h a rm ac a 
St  ahlii. 

Stabt t tJexipharmac  ejftnce, 
Argentoratenf. 

Take  of  the  roots  of 
Mailer  wort. 

Carline  tbiflle, 

Angelica, 
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Pimpinella  alba,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Swallow  wort, 

Elecampane, 

White  dittany, 

Contrayerva, 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce. 
Extradl  an  effence  or  tinflure  from 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a fufflci- 
ent  quantity  of  highly  reditied 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  tindure,  kept  a fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  andhrllpub- 
liflied  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  many  of  the  German  phy- 
ficians  as  a diaphoretic  and  elexi- 
pharmac,  for  attenuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours, and  gently  promoting  urine; 
both  in  low  fevers,  particulaily  in 
exanthematous  ones,  where  the 
eruptions  have  been  repelled,  and 
in  chronical  diforders ; the  dole  is 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  or  more. 
It  is  doubtlefs  a medicine  of  effica- 
cy, though  fome  of  its  ingredients 
might  be  retrenched  without  injury 
to  its  virtue. 

Essentia  i,  ignorum. 

Ejfenre  of  the  'uoodt. 

Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Saffafras,  two  ounces; 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces; 

China  root, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Red  founders, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as  much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients  to 
the  heat  of  four  inches. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  effence. 

This  effence,  or  tindure,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catarrhous 
diforders,  and  impurities  of  the 
humours  in  gener.d,  from  a feru- 
ple  to  a drachm  or  more.  By  gently 
drawing  off  half  of  the  fpirit',  the 
iciiuindcr 
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niainder  becomes  proportionably 
Wronger,  and  is  then  called 
lignorum  concentrata. 

Balsamum  VtTA. 

Balfam  of  life. 

BranJeniurg. 

Take  of 

ElTemial  oils  of  Lasrender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Khodiuni, 
Serpyllum.each 
Haifa  drachiii{ 
Cinaamon, 
l.emon  peel, 
Bergamotte, 
each  two 
fcruplesj 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm; 

Highly  reAified  fpirit  of  laven* 
der,  fifteen  ounces. 


Preparations.  Part  B1 

FirA  diAblve  the  balfam  in  tb«  fpi- 
rit,  then  add  the  oils,  and  digefi 
till  the  whok  is  diiTolved. 

Tki  s fragrant  balfam  is  an  iot- 
provement  on  one  defcribed  by 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterins, 
and  is  probably  the  fame,  or  near- 
ly the  fame,  with  the  balfam  To 
much  celebrated  afterwards  in  chat 
author’s  pradice,  internally  in  laa- 
guors,  faintings,  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyAem,  cholics,  &c.  from 
ten  to  tvrenty  or  thirty  drops,  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  ooftrils. 
temples.  See.  in  vertiginous,  le- 
thargic, and  other  like  com- 
plaints. Thus  much  is  certain, 
from  Hoffman's  own  writings,  rhat 
his  balfam  was  compofed  of  fra- 
grant oils  diffblved  in  redified  fpi- 
rit of  wine. 


SECT.  VII 

Oils  by  infujion  and  decoflion. 


Expressed  oils  extrad  the  re- 
(inous  and  oily  parts  of  veget- 
ables, but  <lo  not  ad  upon,  or  u- 
nite  with  the  gummy  and  mucila- 
ginous ; hence  the  oleum  e mucilet- 
ginibus  of  the  (hops  contains  no- 
thing of  the  mucilage  which  its  in- 
gredients abound  with.  Thefeoils 
mav  be  tinged,  by  vegetable  mat- 
ters, of  alr.toA  all  colours  ; the 
leaves  of  moA  plants  communicate 
a green;  yellow  Aowers,  a dilute 
gold  colour  ; fome  red  Aowers,  a 
light  red  ; alkanet  root,  a beauti- 
ful and  deep  red. 

In  making  the  officinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a good  deal 
of  care  is  nectary,  to  give  them 
the  fine  green  colour  expeded  in 
them.  If  the  boiling  of  the  herb 
in  the  oil  is  not  continued  till  all 
the  aqueous  moiAure  has  exhaled 
(the  mark  of  which  is,  the  hcrb’4 
being  crifp)  the  oil  will  have  a 


dingy  yellowiAt  hue;  if  coatiivoed 
longer,  it  turns  black,  and  con- 
tradsan  empyreumatic  fmeil.  The 
moA  convenient  method  of  ma- 
naging the  procefs  feems  to  be,  to 
Aram  off  the  oil  when  fufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  to  let  it  Aand 
in  a clean  vcffel,  over  a gentkfire, 
until,  by  frequent  trials  on  a white 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  the 
deep  green  colour  requir^. 

OLEUM  CHAMitMEU. 

Oil  of  camomile. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camomile,  with  the  Aowers, 
freAi  gathered  and  bruifed, 
one  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  gently  till  the  herb  it 
almoA  ciifp  ; then  Arain  and 
prefs  out  the  oil. 

The 
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The  oils  of  other  herbs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPERICr. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  nvort. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
full  blown,  frdb  gathered, 
and  carefully  freed  from  the 
cups,  four  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  ftand  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fuflkicnily  coloured. 

OLEUM  e MUCILAGINIBUS. 

Oil  of  mucilages. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  root,  frefli,  half  a 
pound; 

Linfeed, 

Fenugreek  feed,  each  three 
ounces; 

Water,  two  pints; 

Oil  olive,  four  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour;  then  add  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafled  : afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 

Oil  of  elder- 
Land. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound, 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  oil,  till 
they  are  almofl  crifp;  then  prefs 
out  the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 
feces  have  fubfided. 

OLEUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  oil. 

Load-. 

. Take  of 

Bay  leaves, 


Rue  leaves. 

Marjoram  leaves. 

Sea  wormwood  leaves. 

Camomile  leaves,  each,  frefli, 
gathered,  three  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Bruife  the  herbs,  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  al- 
moft  crifp ; then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  let  it  ftand  to  feiile,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  oft  fioin  the 
fediment. 

Att,  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications 
only.  They  are  fuppofed,  befides 
the  general  emollient  quality  of  the 
oil  iifelf,  to  receive  particular  vir- 
tues from  the  ingredients  : that  of 
camomile  flowers,  to  be  a warm 
difeutient  and  relblvent  ; that  of 
St.  John’s  wort  flowers  to  be  pecu- 
Irarly  grate^^ul  to  the  nerves,  to  give 
great  relief  in  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolvc  tumours, 
and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers;  and 
the  oil  of  mucilages  to  be  fofter 
and  more  emollient  than  common 
oil.  An  oil  preparesl  in  the  lame 
manner  from  wormwood,  rubbed 
on  the  ftomach  and  umbilical  re- 
gion, is  faid  to  excite  appetite, 
ftrengthen  the  vifeera,  and  kill 
worms;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be 
of  Angular  efficacy  againft  worms 
and  colicky  pains,  and  fwellings. 

Ft  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expefl 
much  more  from  thefe  preparations 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advant.sge  of  being  Icfs 
offenfive.  The  mucilaginous  in- 
gredients, marlhmadow  root  and 
linfeed,  in  ihe  oleum  e mucilagimbus , 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil,  fur  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved,  are  not  foluble  in  oils. 
Experieucc  has  not  difeovered  any 
fuch  Angular  qualities  in  flowers  of 
St.  John’s  wort,  that  four  ounces 
ot  them  fliould  communicate  any 
remark- 
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remarkable  virtue  to  a quart  of  oil. 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va- 
luable parts  are  dilllpated  by  the 
boiling  heat : and  aliiiough  the  re- 
maining matter,  if  it  was  taken 
internally  either  by  itfelf,  ordiffblv- 
cd  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
might  not  be  deditute  of  aflivity, 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  to  have  any  material 
effeft  in  external  applications.  The 
number  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufly  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  ; the  five, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  thofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Ihops. 
The  moft  certain  way  of  anfwering 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe  pre- 
parations, appears  to  be,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  expreffed  oil  a fuitable 
quantity  either  of  the  native  refins 
of  vegetables,  or  of  the  effential 
oils  and  refinous  extrafls  artifici- 
ally prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Camfihoratid  oil. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  or 
linfeed,  two  ounces; 

Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

Th  I $ oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes.  It  has  been  in  ufe  for  lome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
againft  burns,  rheumatic  pains, 
&c.  and  is  thence  received  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 


Oleum  odoriperum. 

Odoriferous  oil. 

Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
bibed with  the  oil,  without  re- 
taining fo  much  as  to  drip  fpon- 
taneoully.  Lay  a bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a tin 
or  porcelane  veffel,  and  lightly 
fpread  upon  it  a pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
frefh  gathered,  as  jafmine  flow- 
ers, violets,  lillies  of  the  valley, 
&c.  Above  thefe,  fpread  more 
of  the  cotton,  and  then  more 
flowers,  alternately,  till  the  veflel 
is  full  ; then  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a gentle  warmth.  Great  part 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
will  be  communicated  to  the  oil  in 
the  cotton,  which  is  to  be  ftrati- 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  with  two 
or  three  frelh  quantities  of  the 
flowers,  till  it  is  fufSciently  im- 
pregnated therewith,  after  which 
the  oil  is  to  be  fqueezed  out  from 
the  cotton  in  a prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod ef- 
fcflual  method  of  transferring  into 
expreffed  oils  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  effential  oil  ; the 
perfumed  oils  and  effences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The 
odorous  parts  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  from  the  oil,  and  transferred 
into  water  or  fpirit,  by  diflillatioo 
with  thofe  liquors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Confervation  of  recent  vegetables  and  their  infufons^  i^c.  by 
fugar  and  honey. 


SECT.  I. 

Conferves. 


CONSERVES  are  compolitions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferviug  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried, in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  pollible  in  their 
native  virtues;  and  to  fome  fub- 
je€ls  it  is  very  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  whofe  virtues 
are  loft  or  deftroyed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for 
a length  of  time  ; for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing veffel,  the  alteration,  as  well 
as  diflipation,  of  their  aClive  prin- 
ciples, is  generally  prevented;  and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otherwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, whofe  vi'^tues  aie  impair- 
ed by  this  treatment.  Mucilagi- 
nous fubftances.by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  Icfs  gluttinous;  and 
aftringents,  fenfibly  fofier  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftanccs 
of  conftderable  afliviiy  can  he  taken 
to  advantage  as  medicines.  And 


indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
confldered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  j or 
as  intermediums  for  joining  tbein 
together.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills, 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  preparations  ; 
which  with  liquid  or  lefs  conlift- 
ent  matters,  as  fyrrups,  will  not 
cohere. 

The  fliops  were  formerly  incum- 
bered with  many  conferves  altoge- 
ther infigniflcant ; the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a knife.  There  is  in  ge- 
neral no  great  danger  of  exceeding 
in  this  particular. 

General  method  of  preparing 
conferz'es. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle, 
into  a fmooth  mafs;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double 
refined  fugar  is  added  by  de- 
grees. 
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grer<!,  ami  the  beating  continued 

till  they  arc  uniformly  mixed. 

The  I’agar  ihould  be  pulverized 
by  iifelf,  and  palTcd  through  a 
fieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs;  otherwile  it  can- 
not ealily  be  reduced  to  futficient 
fintnefs,  fo  as  to  be  duly  incorpo- 
rated. Some  vegetables  are  fcarce 
reducible  to  the  recjuilite  fintnefs  by 
beating  in  a mortal  ; fuch  is  orange 
peel.  This  is  inoft  conveniently 
rafpedor  grated  off  from  the  fruit, 
then  well  mixed  wjih  the  fugar, 
and  the  compound  let  by  in  a clofe 
\eflel  for  fome  weeks  ; after  which, 
it  may  be  beaten  fmooth  with  con- 
fiderably  Icfs  labour  than  at  tirff. 
This  peel  and  red  rofe  buds,  are 
commonly  ground  in  a wooden  mill 
made  lot  that  purpofe. 

CONSERVA  foliorumCOCHLEA- 
RIj^  hortenfis. 

Confer<ve  of  the  lea'ves  of  garden 
f curvy,  graft. 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  only  form  that  feur- 
vy  grafsin  fubffance  can  be  kept  in, 
without  the  total  lofs  of  its  virtues. 
The  conferve  retains  the  full  tafte 
and  virtue  of  the  herb  for  a very 
cunfiderable  length  of  time  ; as  a 
year  or  two  ; provided  the  vcffel 
be  made  pcrfcdlly  clofe,  and  fet  in 
a cool  place,  it  may  be  given  in 
fcorbutic  habits,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  or  oftner  ; thougii  it  is 
more  frequently  ufed  as  an  afudant 
to  other  niedicines  of  fimilar  inten- 
tion, than  depended  on  by  itfelf. 
It  IS  an  excellent  addition  to  arum 
root  in  rheumatic  cafes  ; and  in 
this  form,  even  the  frertt  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  excellive  pun- 
gency which  of  itfelf  it  impreffes 
on  the  tongue.  .<\n  ounce  ot  treiK 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a pulp,  and 
four  ounces  or  Ufs  ofconfetveof 


feurvy  grafs,  well  mixed  together 
form  a compound,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived,  and  which  I have  given, 
with  good  effeft,  to  the  quantity 
of  a' nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
To  further  /heath  the  acrimony  of 
the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gum 
arabic,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
conferve. 

CONSLRVA  foliorum  LUJULtE. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  nuaod- 
forrel. 

L.  E 

Th  I s is  a very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful confervej  in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  apecaliar  flavour, 
which  fome  rcfemble  to  that  of 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occafionly, 
tor  quenching  thirft^  and  cooling 
the  inouih  and  fauces  in  hot  diflem- 
pers.  It  may  be  ufefully  joined  to 
the  foregoing  preparation,  •■hofe 
virtue  it  fomewhat  promotes,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  improTes 
the  taffe. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MENTH.(E 
vulgaris. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  ffear- 
mint . 

Land. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains 
the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  heib.  It 
is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  reaching  to  vomit;  and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warnrer 
and  more  a£live  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUTyE. 

Conferve  of  the  Leaves  of  Rue. 

Lond. 

This  conferve  is  given  from 
a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  in  cru- 
dities of  the  primx  vix,  for  pro- 
moting digeftion,  and  in  hyfteric 
diforders ; 
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diforders  ; it  gently  ftiuiulatcs  the 
Tolidi,  aitenvaies  vifcid  jaices,  and 
excites  the  natural  fecretions.  Some 
have  had  a great  opinion  of  It,  ta- 
ken in  a morning,  as  a preferfaiive 
sigainll  the  efiods  of  contagious  air 
or  exhalation. 

CONSERVA  fummitaiuin  AB- 
SINTHIl  marilinii. 
Confenoe  of  the  tops  of  fea  •worm- 
•wood. 

Land. 

The  confer  ve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies  ; Mat- 
thiolns  relates,  that  feveral  pet  Tons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diilemper, 
without  the  alTiftance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a finsple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  fi.lids  the  con- 
tinued uie  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  ; as  it  appears  to 
be  a not  inelegant  mild  corrobo- 
rant. It  is  diredcd  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  about 
three  hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA  flotum  LAVEN- 
DULit. 

Conftrvt  of  lavender  fiovoers. 
Lend. 

Tars  conferve  is  not  near  fo  fra- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
is  nevertbelefs  a fufficiemly  agree- 
able one  i and  is  fonietimes  ufed  as 
a mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem. 

CONSERVA  fforum  MALVi£. 
Conferve  of  the  fiomers  of  mailovss. 
Lorsd. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  an  emol- 
lient, and  Ibmetimes  made  ule  of 
as  fuch  in  difordcrs  of  the  breaft 
and  urinary  paf&ges.  h is  the 
mod  unimportant  ot  the  conferves  : 
nor  do  the  flowers  themfelves  ap- 
pear to  have  much  virtue. 


CONSERVA  florum  ROSARUM 
rubrarum  immaturarum. 
Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes. 

L.  E. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A drachm  or  two 
diffilved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre- 
quently given  as  a light  redringent, 
in  weakiiefs  of  the  douiach,  and 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides,  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  ; 
in  one  of  ihefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds 
of  the  conferve  were  taken  in  the 
fpace  of  a motuh  ; and  in  another, 
upwards  of  thirty . Riverias  men- 
tions feveral  other  inilances  of  this 
kind. 

CONSERVA  ftortim  RORIS- 
MARINI. 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flovsers. 

L E. 

RosEiktAR  Y ft  'wersingreat  mea- 
fure  lofe  their  peculiar  fiagratice  by 
beating,  and  hence  the  confeive  has 
very  little  of  tl'cir  ftavour.  Some 
arc  therefore  acctiffinied  to  make 
this  preparation  inun  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vi.'- 
tucs  undei  the  p.-tlle)  or  at  ieaft  to 
add  a portion  ot  thei'e  to  the  ffiw- 
ers.  The  conferve  of  rofemary  is 
direded  in  weainefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a light  cordial. 

CONSERVA  flavedmis  CORTI- 
OJM  AURAXTIORUM 
Hifpalcnfium. 

Conferve  of  the  yellovu  rind  of 
Sevile  orange  peel, 

L.  E. 

Tuts  conferve  is  a very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a form  fuftkienily  agree- 
able both  with  regard  to  the  dofe 
and  the  convenicncy  of  taking. 
It  is  a pleafant  warm  fiomaclnc, 
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and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufeof. 

CONSERVA  FRUCTUS  CY- 
NOSBATI. 

Con/erve  of  hips. 

L.  E. 

Hips  require  Icfs  fugar  for  redu- 
cing them  into  a conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gent;  three  or  four  drachms  or  more 
are  given  at  a time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
fliarpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indif- 
pofltions  of  the  flomach.  A good 
deal  of  care  is  requiflte  on  the  part 
of  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
conferve  : the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  fome  of  the  prickly  fibres, 
which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is  lined 
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with  i if  thefe  are  retained  in  the 
conferve,  they  will  irritate  the  fio- 
tnach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUNl 
SILVESTRIUM. 

Conftrws  of  floes. 

Lord. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  let  over  the  fire  till  they  grow 
foft,  with  care  that  they  do  not 
burft.  Then  take  the  floes  out  of 
the  water,  prefs  out  their  pulp, 
and  mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight 
of  double-refined  fugar. 

Tit  rs  preparation  is  a gentle  af- 
tringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofeoftwoor  three  drachm?. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency  will 
vary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  conferve  has  been  kept. 


SECT.  II. 


Preferves. 


Preserves  are  made,  by 
fteeping,  or  boiling  recent  fim- 
ples,  firft  in  water,  and  then  in 
fvrup,  or  foluuon  of  fugar.  The 
fubjeft  is  afterwards  either  kept 
moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may 
candy  upon  it  ; this  lafl  is  the 
mofl  ufual  method. 

In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjefl  are  ex- 
trafled  by  the  liquor,  aqd  confe- 
quently  loft  to  the  preparation  ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had  to 
pilatablenefs  than  medicinal  effi- 
cacy. And  indeed  mod  of  the  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  are confidered 
rather  as  fweetmeats  than  as  medi- 
cines ; as  the  bufincfs  of  the  con- 
feftioner  rather  than  of  the  apo- 


thecary. It  would  be  needlefs 
therefore  to  mention  the  dofes  of 
the  feveral  articles,  or  give  parti 
cular  remarks  on  the  mannei  of  pre- 
paring them. 

RADIX  ERYNGII  CONDITA. 

Candied  eryngo  roots. 

Land. 

Boil  them  in  water,  till  the  rind 
will  eafiJy  peel  off ; when  peel- 
ed, flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  wafhthem 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa- 
ter. For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire  ; as  foon  as  the 

<jio 
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<^u  or  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the  roots, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  they 
are  foft. 

After  this  nnanner  are  candied 
ANGELICA  CAULES. 

Angelica  flalks. 

CORTEX  AURANTIQRUM 
CONDUITUS. 

Candied  orange  feel. 

Land. 

Steep  the  frelli  peels  of  Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  until  they 
iofe  their  bitternefs.  Then,  hav- 
ing diflblved  in  water  a fuitable 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels  in  this  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent. 
After  the  fame  manner  are  candied. 
UMONUM  CORTICES. 
Lemon  feels.  [L.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a (imilar  man- 
ner, may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELLlCyE. 
Angelica  roots.  [£.] 

RADICES  HELENII. 

Elecamfane  roots.  [£.] 

All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds  may  alfo  be  preferred, 
either  by  keeping  them  in  fyrup, 
or  crufting  them  over  with  fu- 
gar ; but  tbefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions fcarce  belong  to  the  art  of 
pharmacy. 

Nutmegs  and  ginger  are  brought 
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to  US  ready  candied  from  the 
Eafl-Indies  [£.] 

MARS  SACCHARATUS. 

Candied  fteel. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a brafs  kettle,  fufpend- 
ed  over  a very  genile  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little, 
twice  their  weight  of  white  fu- 
gar, boiled  to  the  confiflence  of 
candy,  with  which  powdered 
flarch  has  been  previoufly  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to 
every  pound ; agitating  the  ket- 
tle continually,  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufted  over  with  the 
fugar,  and  taking  great  care  to 
prevent  their  running  into  lumps. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  pre- 
paration of  Reel ; but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confection- 
ers. The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions  : 
but,  as  there  deferibed,  it  was  al- 
mofl  impoflible  to  hinder  the  matter 
from  concratinz  into  lumps.  They 
have  now  diicovered  the  inter- 
medium which  prevents  that  incon- 
venience, and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a fecret ; the 
addition  of  a little  flarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
drachm,  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  chaj 
ly  beat  medicines  are  proper.  See 
page  141. 


Preferves. 


SECT.  III. 

Gellies. 


Vegetable  gellies  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits 
and  fugar,  boiled  to  a thick  con- 
fidence. Independently  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  fugar,  the  boiling  ap- 
pears to  occafion  fome  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  juices  themfelves. 


The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation  : 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  produce,  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, flatulencies,  gripes,  or  fluxes  ; 

Z though 
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Although  in  the  forniulse  of  fe-  any  ill  tafte  or  quality  from  thf 
veral  of  the  fyrups,  a double  metal.  This  practice,  howertr. 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li-  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommecd- 
quor  is  directed,  yet  lefs  will  ed  to  the  apothecary, 
generally  be  fufiicient.  Firft  V. 

therefore  diffolve  in  the  liquor  The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  k 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar,  then  fet  by  till  next  day  ; if  any  he- 
gradually  add  fome  more  in  charine  cruft  appears  upon  tl*. 
powder,  till  a little  remains  un-  furface,  take  it  off  [£.J 
ctiflblved  at  the  bottom,  which 


is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 
by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a water- 
bath  [£.] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  ftiould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is'  capable 
of  keeping  diflblved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals, 
or  candy  j if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will 
be  fubjeCl  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into  a 
vinous  or  four  liquor.  If,  in 
cryftallizing,  only  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no 
inconvenience  ; but  when  part  of 
the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain- 
ing fyiup,  is  found  to  have  an  un- 
der proportion,  and  is  as  fubjeCt  to 
fermentation  as  if  it  had  wanted 
fugar  at  hrft. 

IV. 

Copper  veflels,  unlefs  they  are  well 
tinned,  ihould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups, 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  fruits  [£.] 

The  confectioners,  who  are  the 
moft  dextrous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence of  frequently  new  tinning 
their  veflels,  rarely  make  ufe  of 
any  other  than  copper  ones  un- 
tinned,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the  moft  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Never- 
thclels,  by  taking  due  care, 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and  perfectly  clean,  and  that 
the  fyrup  remain  no  longer 
in  them  than  is  abfolntely  ne- 
ceflary,  they  avoid  giving  it 


SYRUPUS  ex  A LUO. 

Syrup  of  Garlitk. 

Lorn/. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  diced,  one  pound ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a clofe  velTcl  for 
twelve  hours,  then  drain  offtkr 
liquor,  and  diflolve  in  it  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  u <o 
make  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  occafionallj 
made  ufe  of  for  attenuating 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expedo- 
ration  in  humoural  afthmas, 
oppieifions  of  the  breaft  ; in  ibr« 
cafes,  it  proves  a medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  a vetT 
unpleafant  one ; it  talles 
fmells  ftrongly  of  the  garlick.  Tht 
college  have  received  it  as  an 
ternaiive  to  the  axymrt  ex  a/do,  lot 
the  ufe  of  thofe  with  whom  hontf 
difagrees. 

' SYRUPUS  ex  ALTH/EA. 
Sjrup  of  marjbmallo'vn. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Marihmallow  roots,  frelh, 
pound  ; 

Double-reflned  fugar,  I®®* 
pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
one  half : when  grown  thorougli- 
ly  cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  out 
the  decoClion,  and  fet  it  by  I®'' 
a night  to  fettle  ; next  morniof' 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  »0“ 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil 
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-whole  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

Edinh. 

T'ake  of 

Marflimallow  roots,  three  oun- 

ce*! 

Liquorice’,  one  ounce; 

Englilh  maidenhair,  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

White  fugar,  (ix  pounds  ; . 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  inarfh- 
niallow  roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  third,  adding,  to- 
wards the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair  ; then  Aram 
out  the  reruaining  deco£)ion, 
and  fuffer  it  to  reA  for  fome 
time.  Pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor from  the  fediment,  and 
boil  it  with  the  fugar  over  a 
gentle  fire,  keeping  the  matter 
continually  Airrii^,  till  it  be- 
comes a fyrup.  This  fyrup  fup- 
plies  likewile  the  place  of  the 
pedloral  fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  mardimallows 
feems  to  have  been  a fort  of 
favourite  among  the  difpenlatory- 
writers,  who  have  taken  great 
ains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but 
ave  been  wonderfulljr  tender  in 
retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  a^ve  prefcriptions,  it  is 
lopt  of  its  fuperfiuities,  without 
any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is 
ufed  chiefiy  in  nephritic  cafes,  for 
fweetening  emollient  decoflions, 
and  the  like  ; of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithAanding  the 
high  opinion,  which  fome  have  en- 
tertained of  it  ; for  what  can  be 
expelled  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decoc- 
tion, from  which  two  or  three 
pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken 
ai  a draught  or  two  ? The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has  very  properly 


united  this  and  the  pefloral  fyrup 
into  one  ; for  the  fyrup  of  marAi- 
mallows  has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation,  contained  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  the  peAoral 
fyrup,  and  its  own  Capital  ingre- 
dient coincides  in  the  fame  in- 
tention. 

SYRUPUS  t CTIRTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 

Syruf  of  orange  peel. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  freAi,  eight  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a night  in  a 
dofe  veffel  ; next  morning, 
Arain  out  the  liquor,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  proper  quantity 
of  fugar  for  making  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  orange . peel, 
freAi,  fix  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

InfuCe  them  for  a night,  in  a clofe 
veffel,  then  Arain  the  liquor, 
let  it  Aand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fe- 
diment, diffolve  therein  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  cs 
to  make  it  into  a fyrup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly neceffary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previouAy  powdered,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  infufion  with  as  gen- 
tle a heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  Volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions, 
the  fyrup  proves  a very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  poffetling  great 
Aiare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 
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SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 

Balfamic  jjrup. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces; 
Water,  three  pints; 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three'  hours 
in  a circulatory  veflel,  or  at  lead 
in  a long  necked  matrafs,  having 
its  mouth  lightly  covered.  When 
grown  cold,  drain  out  the  liquor 
and  mix  therewith  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

The  coAion  may  be  conve- 
niently performed  in  a retort  with 
a receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  being  oc- 
cafionally  poured  back  ; or  the 
water  may  be  entirely  drawn  off, 
and  the  fugar  didblved  in  the  dif- 
tilled  liquor. 

Edinb, 

Take  of  the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm  from  the  fire,  two 
pounds; 

Tinfture  of  balfam  of  Tolu, 
one  ounce. 

When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tincture,  by 
little  at  a time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfe£lly  unit- 
ed. The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a warm-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one 
of  the  preceding  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  fpoiled 
the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ; which  it 
did  in  a great  degree  when  the 
linflure  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits  ; the  naufeous  oil,  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  fyrup  after  the  evaporation  of 


the  pure  fpirituous  part.  Partica- 
lar  care  therefore  Ihould  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tindure,  be  perfedly 
clean,  and  well  reffified  from  ail 
ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  procefles 

feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more 

fubtild  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam,  are  extracted  from  the 

grofler  relinous  matter,  and  alone 
retained  in  the  fyrup  : the  other 
fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  balfam,  in  larger  quantity. 
They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele- 
gant fyrup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
from  a tin£lure  of  balfam  of  Pe»-u, 
with  rofe  water  and  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  clove- july  ftovaert, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Clove-july  flowers,  frelh  gather- 
ed, and  freed  from  the  heels, 
three  pounds; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a night,  in  a 
glafs  or  glazed  earthen  veflel; 
then  drain  oft  the  liquor,  and 
diflblve  therein  its  due  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

One  pound  of  the  flowers  is  to  be 
infufed  in  three  pints  of  water, 
and  the  fyrup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a fine  red  colour ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 

flowers 
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Flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  j 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  feme  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  drained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a pro- 
per confilfence  ; a little  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup 
exaAly  (imilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove-july  flower  ; and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
abufe  may  be  readily  detected  by 
adding  to  a little  of  the  fyrup 
fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley  ; which 
will  change  the  genuine  fyrup 
to  a green  colour,  but  in  the 
counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fliade 
of  the  red. 

SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

Syrup  of  faffron. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint  ; 

Double  reflned  fugar,  twenty- 
five  ounces. 

Diflblvc  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  lb 

as  to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted 
for  making  a fyrup,  as  in  this 
form  a fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  a reafonable  compafs. 
This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  more  fre- 
quently preferibed  than  the  wine 
from  which  it  is  made  ; it  is  a plca- 
fant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine  co- 
lour to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 

Syrup  of  quinces. 

Lund, 

Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 
pints; 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a drachm  ; 

Red  Port  wine,  one  pint  ; 


Double  refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 

Digeu  the  juice  with  the  fpices,  in 
the  heat  of  allies,  for  fix  hours; 
then  adding  the  wine,  pafs 
the  liquor  through  a drainer  ; 
and  afterwards  diflblve  in  it 
the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a fy- 
rup. 

If  the  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be- 
fore the  juice  is  preffed  out,  the 
fyrup  proves  rather  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  taken  frelh  from  the  tree. 
In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is  a 
very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
(Iringent  ; and  in  fome  kinds  of 
loofeneiTes  and  diforders  of  the 
ilomach,  may  be  either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
(lomach,  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 

SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes. 

Edinb. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 
made,  from  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France. 

The  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  talle,  and  a fine  red  co- 
lour. It  is  accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
nefles  and  other  diforders  of  preg- 
nant women. 

SYRUPUS  e SL  CCO 
LIMONUM. 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to 
(land  til!  the  feces  have  fub- 
fided,  and  afterwards  drained, 
two  pints ; 
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Double  refined  fugar,  fifty 
ounces. 

DiiTolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo 
as  to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  depurated,  two 
pounds; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Make  them  into  a fyrup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 

SYRUPUS  e SUCCO 
MORORUM. 

Syrup  cf  mulberries  [L.] 

SYRUPUS  e SUCCO  FRUCTUS 
RUBI 

Sjrup  of  rajpberrits  [L.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups,  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  ufe 
of,  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  third,  abating  heat, 
iic.  in  billious  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for 
Inflammations  of  the  mouth  and 
tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  meconium,  or  diacodium. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
cleared  from  the  feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a half; 

Water,  fix  gallons. 

Cut  the  heads,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water,  (lirring  them  now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, till  only  about  one  third 
part  of  the  liquor  remains, 
which  will  be  almod  entirely 
foaked  up  by  the  poppies. 
Then  remove  the  veflel  from 
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the  fire,  ftrongly  prefs  out  tbe 
decodion,  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  four  pints  ; drain  it  whild 
hot,  fird  through  a fieve,  ar>d 
afterwards  through  a fine  wool- 
len cloth,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
night,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Next  morning,  pour  tbe 
liquor  od  clear,  and  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  nine  pounds, 
or  a little  more,  that  it  may 
become  a fyrup  of  a proper  con- 
fidence. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the -opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  cluldren  in 
dofesof  two  or  three  drachms;  to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incradating  acrimonious 
humours,  eafing  pain,  procuring 
red,  and  anfwering  the  other  in- 
tentions of  mild  opiates.  Parti- 
cular care  is  requifite,  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  tiie 
fame  drength  ; and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi- 
nute in  their  defcription  of  the 
procefs. 

SYRUPUS  I’APAVERIS  ALBI, 
feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  vjhite  poppies,  or  of 
meconium,  commonly  called 
diacodium. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  jud  ripe, 
and  moderately  dri^,  four-  , 
teen  ounces;  I 

Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 

Let  thefe  be  deeped  together  for  a 
night,  and  then  boiled  until 
half  the  liquor  is  waded  : drain, 
and  drongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainder, and  boil  it,  with  the 
additiqa 
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addition  of  four  pounds  of 
white  fugar,  to  the  confidence 
of  a fyrup. 

This  procefs  is  conliderably 
<.lifTerent  from  the  preceding.  The 
poppy  heads  are  not  boiled  fo 
long}  and  their  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  fyrup, 
IS  much  lefs.  How  far  thefe 
differences  may  affeft  the  ftrength 
of  the  preparation,  I fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 
ERRATICI. 

Sjrup  of  •wild  fofpits. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefh,  four 
pounds; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints  'and 
a half.  , 

Pour  the  water  on  the  poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre- 
uently  flir  them,  until  the 
owers  are  thoroughly  moiflen- 
ed  ; as  foon  as  they  have  funk 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole 
be  fet  by  to  fteep  for  a night . 
next  day  pour  off,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a night  longer  to  fettle  : after- 
wards add  the  proper  quantity 
of  double-refined  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a (yrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr,  Pem- 
berton obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  flirink 
enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the 
water;  without  this  artifice,  they 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in ; but  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over 
the  fire,  than  till  this  eflefl  is  pro- 
duced, left  the  liquor  become  too 
thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered 
ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
poughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleu- 


rifies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighteft  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  ref- 
peft  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS 

PeSoral Jyrup. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Englifli  maidenhair,  dried,  five 
ounces  ; 

Liquorice,  four  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

' Macerate  them  for  fomc  hours, 
then  drain  out  the  liquor,  and, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  compofitioa 
expreifes  its  medical  intention : 
it  is  fiippofed  to  foften  acri- 
monious humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expefto- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm.  The 
true  maidenhair  is  the  only  fort 
that  has  been  ufually  directed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  : the 
ufe  of  the  Englifh  is  here  very 
judiciouily  allowed;  not  only  as 
being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubllituted  to  the  other 
in  the  ftiops,  but  likewife  as  there 
does  not  leem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difiference  betwixt  them.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  thefe 
ingredients,  on  a fuppofition  that 
all  their  virtues  fly  away  in  dry- 
ing : but  in  this  he  was  certainly 
midaken;  for  the  virtues  of  both 
thefe  maidenhairs  confitl  in  a mu- 
cilaginous fubftarice,  which  fuflers 
no  injury  by  being  dried.  There 
is  one  fpecies  indeed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a confider- 
able  (hare  of  a pleafant  fmeil  and 
flavour  joined  to  its  mucilage; 
but  this  IS  as  yet  as  little  known  in 
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the  {hops,  though  not  uncommon  the  diftillation  of  rofe  water, 

in  fome  of  our  gardens.  depurated  from  its  feces. 


SYRUPUS  e FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 

Syrup  of  co-wjlips. 

Lond, 

This  is  made  from  cowllip  flowers, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  iy- 
rup  of  clove-july-flowers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  fervice- 
abte  in  nervous  diforders;  its  agree- 
able flavour  recommends  it  to  the 
patient,  though  at  prefent  there 
are  few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poflefs 
any  Angular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
SOLUTIVUS. 

Saluti’ve  fyrup  of  rojet. 

Lond. 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the  diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damafk  rofes; 

Of  double-refined  fugar,  five 
pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  roft's,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a night 
to  fettle;  next  morning,  pour  it 
oft  clear  from  the  fediment,  and 
adding  the  fugar,  boil  the  mix- 
ture to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  a half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frelh  gathered,  one 
pound; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints; 

White  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a night;  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil 
them  into  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 


The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfeClly  clean)  b 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrop 
as  a frefh  infufion ; for  the  dil- 
tillation  only  collcds  tbofe  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  diflipated  ia 
the  air,  whilft  the  infufion  is  boil- 
ing to  its  confiftence.  This  fyrup 
is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative 
for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  or  a fpoonful.  It  like- 
wife proves  gentijr  laxative  to  a- 
dults,  and  in  this  intention  may 
be  of  fervice  in  coftive  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyf- 
ters. 

SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a pound; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds; 

Boiling  water,  four  pinu. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a little, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confiftence  of  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent : but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leaft  equal  to  it  in  that  refped. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS 

Syrup  of  /quills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a pint  and 
a half; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a half. 

Steep 
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Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days;  then  drain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Make  them  into  a lyrup,  without 
boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
compofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fquills, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  being  difagreea- 
able.  It  is  ufed  chiefly,  in  dofes 
of  a fpoonful  or  two,  for  attenu- 
ating vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
ing expectoration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  de  SENNA  et  RHEO- 
Sjruf  of  fena  and  Rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces; 

Rhubarb,  diced,  one  ounce; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  two  drachms. 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
a half. 

Currant-raifins,two  ounces; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth; 
and  in  the  hot  decoaion  infufe 
for  a night  the  fena,  rhubarb, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  drained  out,  (uflfered  to 
fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  a purgative  for  children;  but  is 
not  a very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufe  of.  The 
former  Ixindon  pharmacopceia  had 
ft  medicine  of  this  kind,  with  fome 
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fuperfluous  articles,  which  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  revifal  of  it,  re- 
trenched ; they  likewife  omitted 
the  fena,  as  being  at  bed  unnecef- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredient ; the 
compofmon  was,  neverthelefs,  at 
length  iniirely  expunged,  and  very 
judly;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu- 
barb is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infuflon, 
and  the  tade  of  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  them  by  any 
fweetening. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  fimplt  fyrup. 

Lond. 

Diflblve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar,  as  will  make  it 
into  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SACCHARI. 

Syrup  of  fugar.. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
White  Sugar, 

Water,  each  equal  quantities. 
Qoil  them  into  a fyrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain 
liquid  fweets,  void  of  flavour  or 
colour.  They  are  convenient  for 
fundry  purpofes  where  thefe  qua- 
lities are  not  wanted,  or  would  be 
exceptionable. 

SYRUPUS  e SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and  frefli  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 
fettle;  then  pafs  it  through  a 
drainer, 
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(trainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  that  part  in 
which  the  (pices  were  macerat- 
ed, firft  paired  through  a (train- 
er ; this  part  of  the  procefs 
muft  be  fo  managed,  that  the 
whole  liquor  may  be  reduced  to 
four  pints.  Laftly,  put  in  the 
fugar,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
depurated  (ix  pounds. 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconvenienciea  attend- 
ing them  are,  their  bang  very 
iinpleafant,  and  their  occafioning 
a third  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes : both  thefe  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  drinking  liberally^  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
during  the  operation.  The  nn- 
grate^lnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in 
the  6rft  of  the  above  prefcriptions, 
by  the  addition  of  aromatics 
which  however  are  fcarccly  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  The  fe- 
cond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aroma- 
tic material  for  the  fame  intention, 
a drachm  of  theelTential  oil  of  cloves; 
which  being  found  ine(fe£tual,  is 
now  rejefted. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 

Syrup  of  violet. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Violets,  frelli,  and  well  colour- 
ed, two  pounds; 
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Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a whole  day. 
in  a glafs,  or  at  leaft  a glazed 
earthen  velTel;  then  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  lighted  pref- 
fure ; afterwards,  adding  the 
due  proportion  of  fugar,  make 
it  into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frefti,  one  pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  (or  a night, 
in  a glazed  earthen  veflel  dole 
covered : then  ftraia  out  the  li- 
quor, and  diflblve  in  it  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup  without  boil- 
ing. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agpree- 
able  flavour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a fpoonful  or  two,  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma- 
terials whofe  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to 
a little  of  the  fufpedled  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe 
changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  mutability  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
preferiber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
(hould  expefl  to  give  any  blue 
tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS 
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SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Sjruf  of  ginger. 

Lotid. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  dices,  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  fonie  hours, 
then  drain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into'a  fyrup  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  double-xenned 
iugar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  diced  and  bruifed,  three 
ounces; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  the  girder  in  the  water,  in 
a clofe  veflel,  for  a night;  then 
boil  them  a little,  and  having 
drained  out  the  decoffion,  fet  it 
by  to  fettle.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a fyrup. 

These  are  agreeable  and  mo- 
derately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKERMES. 

' ConfeQion  of  ktrmtt. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 
and  drained,  three  pounds; 
DamaOc  rofe  water,  fix  ounces 
by  meafure; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a fcruple; 

SEC 


Double  refined  fugar,  one 
pound. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  wa- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  a water 
bath,  into  a fyrup  ; then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kermes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  Saunders, 

Cinnamon  each  fix  drachma; 
Cochineal,  three  drachms; 
Saffron,  one  drachm  and  an  half. 
Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a gen- 
tle heat,  to  the  confidence  of  ho- 
ney; then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofiiions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials  ; 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  afcrupleto  a drachm 
or  more.  The  fird  has  an  advan- 
tage of  nixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
without  fpoiling  their  tranfparency, 
which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 
always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  bad  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  mod  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  ; 
for  by  this  means,  it  will  mix  more 
perfectly,  and  not  be  apt  tofeparate 
in  keeping. 


T.  IV. 


Honeys  and  Oxymels. 


The  more  fixt  parts  of  ve- 
getables, diflolved  in  watery 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
with  the  watery  decoClion  or  Juice 


of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them 
together  till  the  aqueous  pact  has 
exhaled  and  the  honey  remains  of 
its  original  confidence. 

MEL 
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MEL  TELATINES. 

Honey  of  fluellin. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 
pints; 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds; 
Boil  them  to  a due  confidence. 

This  preparation  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  editi- 
on of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ve- 
ry rareley  made  ufc  ot,  and  not 
often  kept  in  the  lltops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 

Honey  of  hellebore. 

Land. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried 
and  cut  in  dices,  one  pound; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Water  four  pints. 

Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a little;  preis  out  the  li- 
quor, and  having  paffed  it  again 
through  a drainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had,  to  reduce  its  preparation  as 
nearly  as  poffible  to  the  honey  con- 
fidence, that  its  ftrengih  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  u afls,  as  a 
dradic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com- 
mon ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drachms  or  upwards; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  gliders.  The  pjefent  piaftice 
very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel  mercuri ale. 

Honey  of  mercury . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  together  to  the  confid- 
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ence  of  honey,  taking  od  th 
feum  which  arifes  to  the  top. 
This  is  defigned  chiefly  frr 
glydets:  it  is  very  rarely  madeuk 
of,  and  hence  is  now  dropi  bot.- 
by  the  London  and  Edipgburgt 
colleges. 

MEL  ROSACEUM. 

Honey  of  Rofes. 

Lend.. 

Take  of 

Red  rofc  buds,  freed  from  tk 
heels,  and  hadily  dried,  fov 
ounces; 

Boiling  water  three  pints; 

Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then  drain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it  the  honey, 
and  bdil  them  to  a due  confid- 
ence. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  diied,  half  a pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints; 

Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a night, then  drain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  bod 
the  mixture  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation  js  not  unfre- 
quenily  made  ufe  of,  as  a mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  >n 
gargaiifins  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  The  defign  of  hadily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  direfted  in  the  fird  of 
the  above  preferiptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
adringency.  Seepage  252. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 

Soluti  ve  honey. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
didillation  of  fix  pounds  of  ds- 
maflt  rofes; 

Cum- 
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Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a little, 
one  ounce; 

Brown  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 

Having  prelfed  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints;  adding,  to- 
ward the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up 
in  a linen  cloth.  Then  put  in 
the  fugar  and  honey,  and  boil 
down  the  mixture  to  the  confid- 
ence of  thin  honey. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  expreffed 
in  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyders  ; and 
hence  brown  fugar  is  here  allowed; 
whild,  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  diredled. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 
Oxymel  of  garlic  k. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gat  lick,  cot  in  dices,  an  ounce 
and  a half  ; 

Caraway  feeds. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drachms; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by 
• weight  ; 

Vinegar  half  a pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a little  time 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
glazed  earthen  veifel  ; then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veffel 
clofe  ; when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifeid  juices,  pro- 
moting expe6foration,  and  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a medicine  of  conlider- 
able  efficacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fint,  the  flavour  of  the  garlick 
prevailing,  notwithdanding  the  ad- 
dition of  the  aromatic  feeds . 
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OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 
PeOoral  oxymtl. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce; 
Florence  orris  roots,  half  an 
ounce; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint; 

Clarified  honey,  one  pound; 
Water  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one  third 
is  -waded  ; then  drain  off  the 
liquor,  let  it  dand  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey, 
and  the  ammoniacum,  previoufly 
diffolved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix 
them  together  by  boiling  them 
a little. 

Thb  title  of  this  compofition 
expredes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
bread  that  proceed  from  a load  of 
vifeid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cine attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expefforation  of ) and  obdrudions 
of  the  pulmonary  veffels.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuis  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel  of  f quills. 

Lona. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a glazed  eartnen  vef- 
fel, over  a gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a fyrup. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds  ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

The 
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The  honey  was  formerly  em-  OXYMEL  SIMPLEX, 
ployed  for  ibis  preparation  uncia-  Simple  exymel. 

rili^;  and  the  fcum,  which  in  [L.  E ] 

fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling.  Take  of 

taken  off:  by  this  means,  the  im-  Clarified  honey,  two  pounds; 
purities  of  the  honey  were  dif-  Vinegar,  one  pint, 
charged  ; but  feme  of  the  medi-  Boil  them  to  a due  confidence, 
cinal  parts  of  the  fquills,  which 

the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with,  _ This  fimple  preparation  is  not 
were  alfo  feparaicd.  For  this  inferior  in  enicacy  to  many  more 
reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London  elaborate  compontions.  it  is  an 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  judicioufly  agreeable,  mild,  cooling,  fapona- 
ordered  the  honey,  for  all  tbefe  ceous,  detergent,  and  attenuating 
kinds  of  preparations,  to  be  pre-  medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in  cool- 
yioufly  clarified  by  it  ing,  detergent  garganfms,  and 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  not  unfrequently  as  an  expefio- 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expe^lo-  rant, 
rant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  hu- 

nioural  adhmas,  coughs,  and  other  The  boiling  of  oxyinels  in 
diforders,  where  thick  phlegm  a-  glazed  earthen  veflels,  is  not  free 
bounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of  from  danger.  I'heir  glazing  is 
’ two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  procured  by  a vitrification  of 
fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  lead ; and  vinegar  by  a boiling 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  heat,  may  corr^e  fo  much  of  vi- 
naufea  which  it  would  otherwife  trified  lead,  as  to  receive  from  it 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes,  noxious  qualities.  See  page  3^. 
it  proves  emetic. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Separation  and  colle£lion  of  tbofe  parts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fubjlances^  •which  are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
•water. 


There  are  many  veget- 
able, and  fome  animal  fub- 
flances,  wbofe  virtues  refide,  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  in  a matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  mod  of 
the  procefles  hitherto  defcribcd,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  aspoflible^ 
lo  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
along  with  the  more  hxt  parts  ; 
whether  thofe  fixt  parts  were  them- 
felvcs  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
viont  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


S E 


matter  with  the  fluids  employed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo- 
latile ful'tile  principle,  and  collect 
it  pure  from  the  grolTer  fixi  parts, 
either  in  a concentrated  ftate,  or  di- 
luted with  water  of  fpiiit  of  wine. 
In  its  concentrated  date,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil ; which,  from  its 
containing  always  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other  me- 
dicinal powers  of  the  fubjefl,  is 
called  efential  oil.  ' 


T.  I. 


EJfential  Oils. 


Essential  oils  are  drawn  by 
didillation  in  an  alembic,  with 
a large  refrigeratory.  A quan- 
tity of  water  is  added  to  the 
fubjefl,  fufficient  to  prevent  its 
burning  ; and  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a little  time 
before  the  didillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa- 
ter ; and  either  Iwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  that  fluid  [f..] 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
fome  Tea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  water,  fufficient 
to  give  it  a flight  brackifh  tade. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compaflnefs  of  the 
fubje£t : the  mod  tender  fubjefts 


fcarce  require  any  t thofe  of  a 
foft  and  loofe  texture  are  to  be 
deeped  for  two  or  three  days  ; and 
the  morevifcous  ones,  for  a longer 
time  ; the  further  the  maceration 
is  intended  to  be  ptotrafled,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fea  fait  mud 
be  added.  From  vifcous  fubdan- 
ces  the  oil  may  be  obtained  in  a 
fliorter  time,  by  fubmitting  them 
to  a flight  and  not  too  long 
continued,  fermentation;  in  which 
cafe,  the  addition  of  fait  is  im- 
proper. Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previoufly  to  the  macera- 
tion or  fermentation  [£.] 


Essential  oils  are  obtained 
only  from  odoriferous  fubdances ; 
A a but 
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but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
able  to  their  degree  of  odour  j 
fooie,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  fhould  feem  very 
Well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield- 
ing extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  all.  Rnfes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  (Irong  and  lading 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a finall  quantity  ; the  violet 
and  jafmine  flower,  which  perfume 
the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentled  codlion, 
and  do  not  afford  the  lead  percep- 
tible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
dilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once  j whild  favin,  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  feent  extends  to  no  great 
didance,  gives  out  the  mod  oil  of 
almod  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons  j 
or  at  difl'erent  times  of  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time  j lavender 
and  rue  for  indance.  Others,  as 
fage,  nfford  the  larged  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers  : and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have 
jud  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  iuinmers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumdances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable 
drong-feented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  mod, 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moid  rich 
grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemids  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  heibs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield 
a greater  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
(ban  if  they  -were  diddled  when 
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frefh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frelh 
plants,  with  a watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  remains  diffufed  thiouzh 
the  water  after  the  didillation,  di- 
vided into  particles  too  minute  to 
unite  and  be  collefted  ; whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  tne 
exhalation  of  the  iiioidure  which 
kept  them  divided  and  difperfed, 
run  together  into  globules,  whirh 
have  little  difpofition  to  mingle  with 
watery  fluids,  and  eafily  leparate 
from  the  water  employed  in  the  dif- 
tiliation. 

This  theory,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  fa- 
tisfaflory  ; for  though  the  oii  be 
colleftcd  in  the  fubjeft  into  di(l 
tin£l  globules,  it  does  not  rife 
in  that  form,  but  refolved  into 
vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated by  the  heat  with  the  vapour 
of  the  water;  and  if  the  oii  in 
a dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to 
unite  with  aqueous  fluids  than 
in  a frelh  one,  the  dry  ought  to 
yield  a weaker  infufion  than  the 
frefh,  the  contrary  of  which  is 
generally  found  to  obtain.  As 
the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is  mod 
perfeCUy  extradfed,  and  kept  dif- 
folved  by  the  water  before  the  di- 
ftillation,  I can  fee  no  reafon  why 
it  fhould  have  a greater  tendency 
to  feparate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing mod  oil  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has,  I think,  been  mifun- 
derftood : A pound,  he  fays,  of 
“ dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an 
“ ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  vrere 
“ diflilled  frefli,  they  would  fcarce- 
“ ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce  ; 

“ and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 

“ fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
“ in  drying,  the  watery  humidi- 
“ ty  exhales  j and  as  from  two 
‘‘  pounds  of  a frelh  plant  we  do 

‘‘  not 
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“ not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
“ dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
“ oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
**  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
“ be  afforded  by  the  dry  than  by 
“ the  frefh.”  The  meaning  of 
which  I apprehend  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of 
a frefh  plant  are  by  drying  re- 
duced to  one,  without  any  lofs  of 
the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frefh.  A late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifundetftood  in  the 
fame  manner  ; for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  eijuaJ 
•weight  of  the  frefh  plant.  1 do 
not  recolleft  any  inflance,  in  which 
frefh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a quantity  of  the  fubjeA 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  diflil- 
lingone  while  frefh,  and  the  other 
after  it  has  been  carefully  and  mo- 
derately dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cffefl 
of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminifited,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  finell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water,  if  whole  plants, 
moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
fhavings  of  woods ; as  much  of 
either  may  be  put  into  the  vefl'el, 
as,  lightly  prclfed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity  ; and  as  much  wa- 
ter may  be  added,  as  will  rife  up  to 
two  thirds  its  height.  The  wa- 
ter and  ingredients,  altogether, 
iliould  never  take  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  flill  ; there 
fhould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  be  too  apt  to  boil 
over  into  the  receiver. 


The  maceration  fhould  be  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  fubjedl.  To  promote  this  cf- 
fe£l,  woods  iliould  be  thinly  fhaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfdy  into  thin  flices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
paft  and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a week  or  two,  or  longer  ; 
for  thofe  of  a fofter  and  loofer  tex- 
ture, two  or  three  days  are  fufli- 
cient  ; whilft  fome  tender  herbs 
and  flowers  not  only  ftand  not  in 
need  of  any  at  all,  but  are  even  in- 
jured by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
alligned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
Unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjeft 
more  effedlually  than  Ample  water 
could  do : and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation nr  putrefaflion,  which 
the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into, 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  ^nd 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal lubje£fsj  and  if  it  prevents 
pu:refa£lion,  it  mud,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefaflion ; and  fa- 
line  fubliances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  otherwife  be 
neceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch, 
to  put  a flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  diftil- 
lation  : by  this  means,  the  whole 
aftair  will  be  finilhed  in  a very 
little  time,  with  at  lead  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  other  rcipeft ; 
provided  the  manual  operations  of 
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pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  be  fcientihcally  complied 
with. 

Bodies  of  a very  vifcous  and 
compaft  texture  are  direfled,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yeaft  : half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  petforming 
the  fermentation  ; fo  much  more 
as  is  necelTary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  diftillation. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro- 
motes the  refolution  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil  ; it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  mull  be  had  not 
to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long;  or  to  give  a bad  flavour  to  the 
oil  by  an  ill  chofen  ferment, or  ufing 
too  large  a quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vegeta- 
ble matters,  than  can  poiTibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  alTift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  ; this  at  lead 
is  conftantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  eifential  oil  in  vegetables, 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafily  feparated  with- 
out any  addition  trf  thii  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  io 
this  refpedt,  is,  to  make  the  wateF 
fufceptible  of  a greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuftain  by  it- 
felf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
up  a grofs  unfluous  matter,  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
water : this  grofs  matter,  min- 
gling with  the  pure  oil,  increafes 


the  quantity,  but  at  the  Tame 
time  mud  neceflarily  dcbaTe  its 
quality.  And  indeed  when  water 
alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oil 
which  comes  over  about  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  remarkably 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a thicker 
confidence,  than  that  which  arifes 
at  the  beginning  ; didiDed  a fe- 
cond  time,  with  a gentle  heat,  it 
leaves  a large  quantity  of  grofs 
almod  inlipid  relinous  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inflru- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oi/s, 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
dill  ; others  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eaiily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high. 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft  we  would 
recommend  a large  low  bead, 
having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round 
it:  in  this  canal  the  oil  is  detained 
on  its  fird  afeent  (and  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver)  the 
advantages  of  which  are  fudiciently 
obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
railing  it  at  fird,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch 
a degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
didil,  otherwife,  the  oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unneced'ary  heat,  a 
circumdance  which  ought  as  much 
as  poflible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeable  impreflion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  dillilled,  than 
after  they  have  dood  for  fome 
time  in  a cool  place  ; the  longer 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  more 
alteration  it  mud  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils 
require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  ftrongly  boiling  : 
but  there  are  many  alfo  which  rife 
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with  a confiderably  Icfs  heat} 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  rofemary,  and  of  almofl  all 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. We  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fra- 
grance greatly  injured,  or  even 
deftroyeo,  by  beating  or  bruifing 
them  : it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerflon  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerflon,  and  the  heat  : hence 
thefe  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agreea- 
ble in  fmell  than  the  fubjefts 
themfelves.  For  the  diftillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I have 
contrived  another  method  : inflead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour, 
A proper  quantity  of  water  be- 
ing put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
flill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  lightly  in  a bafket,  of 
Aich  a flae,  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  flill,  and  refl  againft  its  Tides, 
jufl  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  wa- 
ter made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  per- 
colating through  the  fubjeft,  im- 
bibes the  oil,  without  impairing 
its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over 
into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  ob- 
tained pofliefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubje£l  in  an  exquiflte  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagree- 
able  fceni  perceivable  in  thole  di- 
flilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, arc  generally  called,  by  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  Vght  oils  } and  thofe 
which  require  the  heat  of  water 
flrongly  boiling,  are  called  pon- 
derous. I have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preflions,  as^  they  might  be 


thought  to  relate  to  the  compara- 
tive gravities  of  the  oils  ; with 
which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs 
have  no  connexion.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  mofl  of  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  ; but  the  heat  requifltc 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heaviefl  effential  oil 
diflils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation of  effential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity  } and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almofl  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inflead  of 
common  water,  in  a fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  flill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice;  as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  ariflng  in  diftillation, 
and  which  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  adtion  of  the  water  as  a men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  em- 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  ihould  be  had  to 
duly  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
a diiTcrent  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe 
of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for 
inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  ten.tci- 
oufly,  as  not  to  he  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  wafbed  off  by  water  ; the 
beft  way  of  cle.infiiig  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a little  fpirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  di- 
flilled,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fland 
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which  it  may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  Jill  fieds. 

■ LonJ., 

This  is  a very  warm  oil  ; of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo 
than  that  of  the  feeds.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  as  a carminative,  in 
flatulencies,  cholicky  pains,  hic- 
cups, and  the  like,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  anifeejs. 

E.  E. 

This  oil  poflefles  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
flilled  oils  ; fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this 
numW.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
durable  and  diffufive:  milk  drawn 
from  the  bread  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ; 
and  poflibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  peCtoral 
virtues  ufually  aferibed  to  it  : in 
flatulencies  and  cholics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than  the 
feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a butyrace- 
ous  confiflence  ; and  hence,  in  the 
diftillation  of  it,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refiigera- 
tory  too  cool : it  behoves  him  ra- 
ther to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs  ; .otherwife  the  oil, 
congealing,  may  fo  (lop  up  the 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  off 
the  head  of  the  dill,  at  lead  aeon- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil  will  remain 
in  it. 


OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  caravjey  feejs. 

L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  ezadly  re- 
femWes  that  of  the  caraway.  It 
is  a very  hot  and  pungent  oil  ; a 
(ingle  drop  is  a moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  fix  a very  large  one. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  ofe  of 
as  a carminative  ; and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fervice- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of  its 
fmell . 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLORUM 
AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  floret, 

L.  E. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  didillacion  : if  the  water 
which  comes  over  be  returned  on 
the  remaining  cIovm,  and  the  di- 
dillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil 
will  generally  be  obtained,  though 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
fird.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually 
deferibed  as  being  “ in  tafle  excef- 
“ lively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a 

“ »ld  yellow  colour.” 

ceff.  %"j.)  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under 
this  name  from  Holland  j but  the 
genuine  oil  ot  cloves  is  one  of  the 
milder  oils  ; it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at  all 
yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsiy  kept,  or  diflilled 
by  too  violent  a fire  ; when  in  per- 
fection, it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
of  a pleafant,  moderately  warm 
and  pungent  tade,  and  a very 
agreeable  fmell,  much  refeinhling 
that  of  the  fpiceitfelf.  The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  exprefled  oil,  as  evidently 
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»ppec.rs  upon  examining  it  by-diftil- 
lation.  This  howevei;  ,‘cahnot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A fmall  proportion  of 
a refinous  extra£l  of  cloves  com- 
municates to  a large  one  of  oil  a 
deep  colour,  and  a great  degree  of 
acrimony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAVLE- 
MELl  ESSENTIALE 

EJfential  oil  of  camomile  flo-wers. 
bond. 

This  is  a very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  refein- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers  ; its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a call  of  green- 
ifh  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dofe  of  a few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfterig  diforders, 
and  likewife  as  a vermifuge  : it 
may  be  conveniently  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the. common  garden 
camomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
directed  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more 
frequent  in  corn-fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  (chamemttlum  vulgart 
Ger.  Raii  Jjnopf.  ej.  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a beautiful  blue  oil  ; this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years;  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfcAly  excluded,  foon 
degenerates  into  a yellow  like  that 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI. 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

L.  E. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a mod  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon itfelf.  In 'cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  imme- 
diate cordials  and  redoratives.  The 
dofe  is  one,  two  or  three  drops  : 
which  mud  always  be  carefully  di- 


luted by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
&c.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a (ingle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerrhaave  obferves,  a 
gangrenous  afehar.  In  the  didil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a fmart  fire  is 
required;  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  didillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils  (page  3^6.)  is  par- 
ticularly neceifary  for  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  lead  volatile,  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceedingfmall  quantity.  Thedif- 
tilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil  : but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides,  from  the  water,  ^n  dand- 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJential  oil  of  cummin  feeds, 
bond. 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyderic 
complaints,  indofesof  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  drong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculi- 
arly ferviceable  for  promoting  its 
difeharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINU.M  FOENICUH 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effenlial  oil  of  fennel feeds. 

Edinh. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  142.)  It  is  one  of 
the  milded  of  thefe  preparations: 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of 
warmth  with  that  o(  anifeeds;  to 
which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  fla- 
vour, though  far  more  grateful.  It 
is  given  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a carminative, 
in  cold  indirpofiiions  of  the  do- 
■ maebj. 
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^ues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  left 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa^ 
num. 

[L.  £.] 

This  oil  has  a very  pungent  acri- 
monious tafte, .and  a penetrating 
fmell-  It  has  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine,  and  for 
eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 

EJJential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
EJinb. 

This  is  a very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a fuccedaneuin  to 
thofe  of  feme  of  the  dearer  fpices . 
It  is  of  a fine  pale  colour,  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  fhort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaflern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal. 

. ^ 3 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant;  the  vir- 
tues.of  which  it  like  wife  pofTeffes, 
It  is  given  in  hyfleric  cafes,  from 
oue  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARINI  ES- 
SENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary. 

[L.  E.] 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When 
in  perfection,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale,  and  almofl  colourlefs;  of 
great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite 
to  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  iifelf. 
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It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a few  drops,  in  nervous  and  byfle- 
ric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efleem  againft  epilepfies, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, occafioned  by  weaknefs  and 
inactivity. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODTI 
ESSENTIALE. 

• Effential  oil  of  rhodium. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a per- 
fume in  feenting  pomatums,  and 
the  like.  Cuflom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  inter- 
nal ufe. 

OLEUM  RUTjt;  ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  rue  leaves . 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a very  acrid 
tafle,  and  a penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfleric  dif- 
orders,  and  as  an  anthelmintic;  as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proceeding  from  a 
relaxed  ilate  pf  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly. 
The  largefl  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fliew  themfelves  : fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diflillaiton,  is 
here  extremely  necelTary. 

OLEUM  SABINiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  favin  leaves 
L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  were  direCled  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diflil- 
lation ; this,  however,  is  not  very 
neceffary;  for  favin  yields,  with- 
out any  fermentation,  and  even 
without  much  maceration,  a very 

large 
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large  quantity  of  oil;  the  foregoing 
herb  ftands  more  in  need  ot  a treat- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  oil  of 
favin  is  a celebrated  utrine  and 
emmenagogiie  ; in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a me- 
dicine of  good  fervice,  though  not 
capable  of  performine  what  it  has 
been  ufually  reprelented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is  two  or  three  drops  or 
more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS. 
ESSENTIAL.E. 

Effential  oil  of  fajfafras. 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  moll  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  eflential  oils,  but  rifes 
in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe  ; 
it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a 
moderately  pungent  tade,  a very 
fragrant  fmeel,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  falTafras.  It  Hands 
greatly  commended  as  a fudorific, 
arid  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices  : it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  dofe  is  from  one 
drop  to  eight  or  ten;  though  Geof- 
frey  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decoction  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiffation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
ufeful  extrad,  of  a mild  bitterifti, 
fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit, 
in  dofcs  of  a fcruple,  as  a corrobo- 
rant in  cacheditic  cafes,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 

Oil  of  turptntine. 

L.  E. 

This  is  dilblled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils  ; and  is 
ftridly  an  eflential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs  : it  is 
commonly,  but  improperly  as  the 
college  obferve,  call^  fpirit  of 
turpentine.  It  is  employed  in  large 


quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
pofes  and  hence  the  diftillation  of 
It  is  become  a particular  bufinefs. 

This  oil  is  a very  hot  ftimulat- 
ing  medicine  (fee  page  239.)  It 
is  fometiines  given  as  a fudorific 
and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 
three  drops  ; in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head,  andeffu- 
flon  of  the  femen  and  liquor  of  the 
proftraie  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againft 
the  fciatica  ; and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againft  venereal  run- 
nings ; but  here  it  has  produced 
mifebievous  confequenccs,  inflam- 
ing the  parts  'and  aggravating  the 
diforder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  againft  rheu- 
matic pains,  aches,  fprains,  for  dif- 
cufling  cold  tumours,  and  reftrain- 
ing  hemorrhages. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  ftill  a 
brittle  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  czWed  reftnafltpoa 
yellow  refin  \L\ 

The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  external 
applications,  for  giving  confif- 
tence  to  plafters,  and  the  like  pur- 
pofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemifts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of 
perfe^lion  ; thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ; and  are  for  the  moft  '' 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulteration  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difco- 
verable.  The  grofler  abufes  in- 
deed may  be  readily  detected  ; 

thus 
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thus-  if  the  oil  is  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water;  if  with  cxprefled 
oils,  refiified  fpirit  will  dilTolve  the 
clTential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hind, if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a gen- 
tle heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  be- 
trayed by  its  fmell.  But  the  mote 
fubtile  artil^s  have  contrived  ocher 
methods  of  fophiftication,  which  e- 
lude  ail  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral  in  page  38- 
This  however  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on  ; for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjefl,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity 
as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  differ- 
ent ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
whofe  oils  ufually  fink  in  water, 
yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diflilled, 
an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is 
neverthelefs  fpecihcally  lighter  than 
the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in  the 
diflillation  of  it  ; whilff  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  lafl  runnings  of 
fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in 
water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  indiffulubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifllbility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  the  dearer  fophifticaied 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pol- 
ftbility  of  difcovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of 
as  much  importance,  that  they  be 


ooJ,  as  that  they  be  genuine-,  for  1 
ave  often  feen  genuine  oils,  froc 
incurious  diflillation,  and  long  and 
carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  a 
fmell  and  tafle  than  the  commot 
foph/flicated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafle  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefls  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  if 
a bark  fliould  have  in  every  refped 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fliould  be  proved  indifputabljr 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree  ; yet,  if  it  wants  tbe 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  :b 
a low  degree,  we  rejedf  it ; a-nd  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It 
is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  com- 
parifon  with  fpecimeos  of  knows 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  tb; 
goodriefs,  either  of  the  drugs  vhem- 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  eifential  oils,  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  tobe  tailed 
with  fafety  ; and  the  fmell  of  tbc 
fubjedl  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a fmall  variatioa 
in  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diibn- 
guiflied.  But  we  can  readily  di- 
lute them  to  any  alfignable  degree 
A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffjlved 
in  fpirit  of  wine;  or  received  00  1 
bit  of  fugar,  and  diflblved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the 
degree  of  flavour  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  a certain  determiiuie 
quantity,  will  be  themeafure  of  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I lhall  here  fubjoin  fome  ex- 
periments, of  the  quantity  of  e^u- 
tialoU  obtained  from  different  ve- 
getables, reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
table.  The  flrfl  column  coni  tins 
the  names  of  the  refpective  vege- 
table fubflances,  the  fecond  the 
quantity  of  each  which  was  fub- 
niitted  to  the  diflillation,  and  the 
third  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained. 
In  every  other  part  of  this  book, 

where 
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where  pound  weights  arc  mention- 
ed, the  troy  pound  of  twelve 
ounces  is  meant;  but  thefe  expe- 
riments having  been  all  made  by 
a pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the 
matter  of  faft  in  the  original 
weights;  efpecially  as  the  feveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  oils,  are  purcbafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  Bui  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a reduction  of  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column;  which 
mews  the  number  of  parts  of  each 


of  the  fubjefls,  from  which  one  part 
of  oil  was  obtained.  To  each  arti- 
cle is  affixed  the  author’s  naniefrom 
whom  the  experiment  is  taken ; 
thofe  to  which  no  name  is  added, 
are  experiments  of  my  own.  The 
different  diftillations  of  one  itibjeff, 
feveral  of  which  are  inferred  in  the 
table,  fhew  how  variable  the  yield 
of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices, 
as  well  as  our  indigenous  plants,  do 
not  always  contain  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  this  a£live  principle, 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  alfo^ 
that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  operation  itfelf 
having  been  more  or  lefs  carefully 
performed. 


*Table  of  tbe  ^quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables. 

Agallochum  wood  - - - 10  Ib.l  4 dra.  "j  f 320  Hoff. 

Angelica  root  - - - i lb.  i dra.  128  Cartb. 

Anifeed  - - - i lb.  4 dra.  32  Ntum. 

Anifeed  - - - 3 lb.  i oun.  48 

Anifeed  - - - 4 lb.  i oun.  64 

Afafetida  _ - - 4000.  i dra.  32  Neum. 

Calamus  aromaticus  - - 50  lb.  2 oun.  E 185  Hqff. 

Calamus  aromaticus  - - ' i lb.  2 fcrup.  192  Neum. 

Caraway  feeds  - - 4 lb.  2 oun.  -a  32 

Caraway  feeds  - - a lb.  9 dra.  zS-j 

Caraway  feeds  - • i cwt.  "g  83  oun.  2 zi-i 

Carline  thiftle  root  - - 1 lb.  — 2^  fcrup.  c 153  Neum. 

Caidamom  feeds  - - i oun.  ~ i fcrup.  S 24  Neum. 

Carrot  feeds  - ' - 2 lb.  i^dra.  ^ 171 

Cafcarilla  - - - i lb.  ■ « ' i dra.  ■=  ' 128  Cartb. 

Camomile  flowers  - - i lb.  'S  30  gra.  u.  256  Cartb. 

Common  camomile  flowers  - 6 lb.  "g  5 dra.  ° 153 

Wild  camomile  flowers  - i lb.  2 20  gra.  « 384  Cartb. 

Wild  camomile  flowers  - 6 lb.  dra.  ^ 307 

Chervil  leaves,  frefli  - - 9 lb.  30  gra.  § 2304  Neum. 

Cedar  wood  - - . - t lb.  2 dra.  “ 64  Margg. 

Cinnamon  - - - i lb  i dra.  -5  128  Sato/ 

Cinnamon  - - - 1 lb.  2-J  fcrup.  i©  153  Neum. 

Cinnamon  - - - 4 lb.  6 dra.  85^  Lemtry. 

Cinnamon  - - - 1 lb.  2 dra.  64  Cartb. 

Cinnamon  - - - 1 lb.  8 fcrup.  45-^  Cartb. 

Clary  feeds  - - ■ 4 lb.  2 dra.  256 

Clary  in  flower,  frefh  - 1301b.  3-|  oun.  594 

Cloves  - - . I Ib.J  |_|Aoun.  J-  |.  10}  Ttiebm. 

Cloves 
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Cloves 

. 

I lb.' 

'i2  oun. 

7i 

Ctatb. 

Cloves 

- 

2 lb. 

5 oun. 

6? 

Hoff. 

Copaiba  balfatn 

- 

I lb. 

6 oun. 

Hoff. 

Copaiba  balfam 

- 

I lb. 

8 oun. 

2 

Cummin  feed 

I bufti. 

21  oun. 

Diflamnus  Creticus 

1 lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

Dill  feed 

• 

4 lb' 

2 oun. 

32 

Elecampane  root 

- 

z lb. 

3x  ferup. 

245 

Neuai. 

Elemi 

_ 

1 lb. 

I oun. 

16 

Ntum. 

Fennel  feed,  common 

2 oun 

I ferup. 

48 

Ntum. 

Fennel  feed,  fweet 

I bufti. 

>8  oun. 

Galangal  root 

I lb. 

I dra. 

128 

Ctntb. 

Garlick  root,  frefh 

. 

2 lb. 

30  gra.  • 

256 

Neum. 

Ginger 

I dra. 

128 

Ntum. 

Horferadilb  root,  frefti 

youn. 

IS  gra. 

256 

Neum. 

Hyflbp  leaves 

2 lb. 

i-j  dra. 

2J7 

Neum. 

Hyflbp  leaves 

1 lb. 

li  dra. 

85 

Cartb. 

Hyflbp  leaves 

. 

I lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

Cartb. 

Hyflbp  leaves,  frefli 

- 

2 CWt 

6 oun. 

B 

597 

Hyflbp  leaves,  frefti 

lo  lb. 

3 dra. 

0 

427 

Hyflbp  leaves,  frelli 

30  lb 

9 dra. 

•n 

427 

Juniper  berries 

. 

8 lb. 

‘0 

3 oun. 

c 

42! 

Hoff. 

Juniper  berries 

- 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

c? 

42-j 

Cartb. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefti 

. 

48  ib. 

1 2 oun. 

0 

64 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefti 

• 

30  lb. 

c 

tS 

oun. 

tf) 

ce 

72 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefti 

• 

I 3-|cwt 

. U 

60  oun. 

5 

403 

Lavender  flowers,  frefti 

. 

2 lb. 

0 

4 dra. 

*0 

64 

Hoff. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

4 Ib. 

■0 

2 oun. 

Q 

32 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

• 

2 Ib. 

2 

I oun. 

3* 

Hoff. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

- 

4 Ib. 

c» 

*>s 

• 3 oun. 

M 

CL, 

217 

Hoff. 

Bioad-leaved  lavender  ) 

• 

4 lb. 

1 oun. 

64 

Hoff. 

flowers,  dry  j 

- 

I Ib 

2 dra. 

C 

0 

64 

Cartb. 

Lovage  root 

- 

I ib. 

I dra. 

n 

128 

Cartb. 

Mace 

- 

I lb. 

S dra. 

JZ 

2Sl 

Neum. 

Mace 

I lb. 

6 dra. 

<s. 

2*7 

Cartb. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

- 

81  lb. 

3I  oun. 

347 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefti 

- 

13^  lb. 

37  tlra. 

493 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

34  *’• 

oun. 

362 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefti 

- 

i8i  b. 

4 dra. 

592 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

- 

4 

1 oun. 

64 

Hoff. 

Maflerwort  root 

- 

1 lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

Neum. 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

- 

14  lb. 

4 dra. 

448 

Mint  in  flower,  frefti 

. 

6lb. 

4I  dra. 

177 

Mint  leaves,  dried 

■ 

4 lb. 

li  oun. 

427 

Hoff. 

Peppermint,  frefli 

- 

4 ^ 

3 dra. 

170J 

Myrrh 

• 

1 lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

Hof. 

Myrrh 

- 

I Ib. 

3 dra. 

427 

Ntum. 

Nutmegs 

- 

I Ib. 

1 oun. 

16 

Hoff. 

Nutmegs 

- 

I lb. 

I oun. 

16 

Geoff. 

Nutmegs 

- 

1 Ib. 

4 dra. 

32 

Neum. 

Nutmegs  - 

- 

I lb. 

6 dra. 

. 21} 

Sala. 

Nutmeg* 
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Nutmegs 

- 

I lb.' 

5 dra. 

25f 

Parfley  feeds 

- 

2 lb. 

1 dra. 

256 

Parfley  leaves,  frelh 

- 

238  lb. 

2 oun. 

.904 

Parnfnep  feeds 

- 

8 lb. 

2 dra. 

512 

Penny-royal  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

13  lb. 

6 dra. 

277 

Black  pepper 

- 

2 lb. 

6 dra. 

42y 

Black  pepper 

- 

I lb- 

dra. 

82 

Black  pepper 

- 

I lb 

4 ferup. 

Black  pepper 

- 

1 lb. 

I dra. 

128 

Black  pepper 

- 

6 lb. 

3 dra. 

256 

Pimento 

- 

I oun. 

30  gra. 

16 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

I lb. 

3 dra. 

42? 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

1 lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

424 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

425 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

I lb. 

4 dta. 

22 

Rofemary  in  flower 

- 

1 cwt. 

8 oun. 

224 

Rofemary  leaves  - 

- 

I !b. 

a dra. 

64 

Rofemary  leaves  - 

- 

i lb. 

3 dra. 

c 

42] 

Rofemary  leaves  - 

- 

3 lb. 

3 6 dra. 

0 

.u 

1 21 

Rofemary  leaves  - 

- 

I lb. 

1 dra. 

*0 

128 

Rofemary  leaves  - 

- 

I lb. 

5 

dra. 

VI 

c 

83 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefti 

. 

0 lb. 

$ oun. 

224 

Rofes 

- 

too  lb. 

z. 

4 dra. 

jC 

0 

3200 

Rofes 

100  lb. 

c 

I oun. 

¥i 

1600 

Rofes 

. 

12  lb. 

, V , 

30  gra. 

768 

Rue 

• 

10  lb. 

0 

2 dra. 

0 

640 

Rue 

- 

to  lb. 

0 

Xt 

4 dra. 

"c 

320 

Rue  in  flower 

- 

4 

2 

1 dra. 

512 

Rue  in  flower 

- 

60  lb. 

ai  oun. 

n 

C. 

507 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

- 

72  lb 

3 oun. 

384 

Saffron 

- 

1 lb. 

It  dra. 

c 

c 

85I 

Sage  leaves 

- 

I lb. 

5 ferup. 

<c 

77 

Sage  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

341b. 

2^  oun 

544 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

- 

27 

6 dra. 

'S 

576 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

• 

8 lb. 

27  dia. 

t)8i 

Salfafras 

- 

6 lb. 

oun. 

55 

Saflafras 

- 

6 lb. 

2 oun. 

48 

Savin 

. 

2 lb. 

5 oun. 

61 

Saunders,  yellow 

- 

I lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

Smallage  feeds 

- 

1 lb 

zi  ferup. 

154 

Stechas  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

53 

2 dra. 

368 

Thyme  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

2 cwi. 

5-j  oun. 

052 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

- 

3^  lb. 

dra. 

298 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

51  lb. 

15  oun. 

653 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frelh 

- 

y8  lb. 

oun. 

627 

Lemon  thyme  dried  a little 

- 

104  lb- 

3 oun. 

555 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

- 

4 lb. 

I oun. 

64 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

- 

ih  lb. 

i~  oun. 

192 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

- 

25  lb. 

37  oun. 

114 

Zedoary  . 

- 

> ll'  J 

1 1 tlra.  ^ 

1,128 

B b 

S 

369 

Catth. 


\Neum. 

Cartb. 

Htifler 

\Geoff. 

Neum. 

Neum. 

'^ala. 

~iala . 

Cartb. 

Cartb. 

Sala. 

''ala. 

Neum. 

larth. 

Cartb. 

r achen- 

Homb. 

floff. 

Hoff. 

Hoff. 


Cartb . 


Hoff. 

Nium. 

Hff. 

^artb. 
Veum . 


Neum, 

C T. 
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quor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
ftopt. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftilla- 
tion  commonly  pra£lifed  for  the 
officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfedion,  aifefling 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe  princi- 
pal value  confifls  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour  ; this  being  not  a lit- 
tle injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufu- 
ally  employed,  and  by  the  coagita- 
tion  of  the  odorous  particles  of  the 
fulled  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
alfo  a part  of  the  plant  dicks  to 
the  fldes  of  the  dill,  and  is  fo  far 
fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful 
taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recommended  for  the 
didillation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  ones  are  united, 
and  their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  dill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow- 
ers placed  in  a baffcet  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  poflibility  of  burning  ; 
the  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
balket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  paffing 
lightly  through  all  the  interdices 
of  the  fubJeQ  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  didilied  waters  of 
all  thofe  fubdances,  whofe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  utmod  perfe£lion,  and 
with  fufficient  difpatch  ; for  which 
lad  intention  the  dill  may  be  filled 
quite  up  to  the  head. 

In  the  didillation  of  cffeniial 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 
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foregoing  feftion,  imbibes  always 
a part  of  the  oil.  The  didilied  li- 
quors, here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflentialoil  of  the  fubje£t ; what- 
ever fmell,  tade,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a watery  li- 
uor,  being  found  in  a concentrated 
ate  in  the  oil.  The  eflential  oil, 
or  fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  red,  is  the 
direfl  principle,  on  which  the  title 
of  fpirhus  reStr , orprefiding  ffniit, 
has  been  bedowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
didillation  : but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil 
fatiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fufficient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furpins  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any 
vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more 
are  didilied  at  once,  give  nevertbe- 
lefs  as  drong  an  impregnation  to 
water,  as  thofe  plants  which  abound 
mod  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  didilied  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tuesof  thefubjeft,  and  their  flrength 
increafed  to  any  afllgned  degree, 
by  cohobation,  that  is,  by  rcddil- 
ling  them  a number  of  times  from 
frefh  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  fhews  the  contra- 
ry ; a water  fltilfully  drawn  in  the 
fird  didillation,  proves,  on  every  re- 
peated 
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pcated  one,  not  (Ironger,  but  more 
difagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are 
not  capable  of  ioibibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  vegetables,  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as 
well  as  by  any  nuniter  of  diftilla- 
tions  , the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  laipreOion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  hre,  even  at  the  6r(l  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  firft 
waters  fufilciently  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  fubjefts  for  this  procefs, 
fince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoully  by 
others. 

Ctneral  rules  for  the  dijlillation  of 
the  officinal  fimple  Heaters, 

I. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 
frelli  gathered  [£.] 

Where  they  are  direAed  frelh, 
fuch  only  muft  be  employed; 
but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufcd 
dry,  as  being  eafily  procurable 
in  this  (late  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather  more  ele- 
gant waters  might  be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [L  ] 

Having  bruifed  the  fubjeft  a little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  fpring  water  ; this  quantity  is 
to  be  diminilhed  or  increafed, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£.] 
When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  dillilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be . fully  fuflicient : 
but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger 
quantity.  In  general  there  (hould 
Im  fo  much  water,  that  after  all 
intended  to  be  diftilled  has  come 
over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  nutter  from 
burning  to  the  dill. 


m. 

The  didillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a refrigera- 
tory,the  junflures  beingluted[£] 

The  didillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  tade  of  the  plant  [£.] 

Plants  differ  fo  much  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
dandard.  The  didillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fubjefl,  and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnels, 
they  mud  be  taken  in  the  weights 
preferibed.  But  when  frefli  ones 
are  fubdituted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary;  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  diferetioD  of  the 
artid  [£.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  fometimes  extrafled  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  dill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  certain  didilled  waters. 
V. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopxia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
(lightly  fermented  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yead,  previoufly  to  the 
didillation. 

The  principle  on  which  this 
management  is  founded,  is  cer- 
B b 3 tainly 
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tainly  juft  ; for  the  fermentation 
‘omewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  dlftil- 
lation  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  afliftance 
of  'jhis  kind.  Thofe  plants,* how- 
ever, which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubjefits  for  Ample 
waters  to  be  drawn  from  ; their 
virtues  being  obtainable  to  better 
advantage  by  other  proceftes. 

VI. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are 
to  be  carefully  taken  off  [£.] 

VII. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one-twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diftilled  [4  ] 

A great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters were  formerly  kept  in  the 
ibops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  direfl,  in  the  laft  edition 
of  their  codex  medicamentarius,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  different  ingredients 
in  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarcely 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
JeA,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
inflgniflcant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  ; and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  let  of 
waters,  fuflicient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  practice. 
Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chief- 
ly as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendeiing  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 


and  ftomach  ; few  are  depended  on 
in  any  intentions  of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  alexeterial  water . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefti,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefti  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefti,  each  one 
pound ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficieni 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 
two  pounds  ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frefti  gathered, 
one  pound  ; 

Water,  a fuflicient  quantity. 

Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficienily 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafte  and 
fraell  j though  ■ few  expedt  from 
them  fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems 
to  imp!)'.  They  are  ufed  occafi- 
onaily  tor  vehicles  of  alexipharmac 
medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention  ; but  in  general  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
confiderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SE.MINUM  ANETHl. 

Dilt  feed  water 
Land. 

Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a pound  and  a half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water,  which  turns  out 
pretty  ftrong  of  the  dill  feeds,  is 
fometimes 
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fometimes  emplojred  as  the  bafis 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  (imi  - 
lar  in  flavour  (o  a water  drawn 
from  caraway  fedsj  but  lefi  agree- 
able. 

Aqjj  a anoelica. 
Angelica  viater. 

Take  of 

Angelica  leaves,  fielTi,  any  quan- 
tity j 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  very 
rerely  madeufeof.  Itfmellsand 
tafles  confiderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable, 
as  might  be  expeded. 

AqjJ  A ARTEMISIA. 

Mugwrt  tVater. 

Take  of 

Adngwort  leaves,  frelh,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe; 

Water,  a luflicient  quantity  ; 
Yeaft,  a little. 

Let  them  ftand  together  in  a warm 
place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 
and  then  diflil  according  to  art. 

M o c w o R T water  has  been  heW 
by  many  in  great  efteem  as  an 
uterine,  but  the  herb  itfelf  has  little 
title  to  that  clafs,  and  the  difttlled 
water  none  at  all  It  is  at  prefent 
fcarce  ever  called  for,  or  kept  in 
the  Ihops. 

AQUA  CORTICUM 
AURAN TIORUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  orange  peel  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
dried,  four  ounces  1 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  on  one  gallon. 


This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
the  orange  peel . It  is  deligned  for 
a diluter,  in  levers,  and  other  dif- 
oiders  where  the  ftomach  and  pa- 
late are  fubjeft  to  receive  quick  dif- 
guft  ; in  which  cafes  (as  the  com- 
mittee obferve)  cordial  waters,  ef- 
pecially  if  their  ufe  is  to  be  long 
continued  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour,  how- 
ever agreeable. 

AqjUA  CARDUt  BENEDICT!. 

Carduut  water. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidus,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aqua  arte- 
mifi*. 

This  water  has  been  looked  up  • 
on  as  a fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ; 
and  in  this  intention  is  flill  fre- 
quently pefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
ficians,  in  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has  long  been  difu fed, 
and  held  intirely  inlignificant  ; this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen- 
tation, givingnothing  valuable  over 
the  helm.  The  decodion,  which 
remains  after  the  diftillation,  duly 
depurated  and  infpi&ted,  proves  a 
medicine  of  fome  ufe  : it  is  a mo- 
derately ftrong  bitter,  firailar  to  the 
ex  trad  of  carduus;  fee  chap.  vi. 
in  keeping,  a confiderable  quanti- 
ty of  eftential  fait  fometimes  ftioots 
in  it. 

AQUA  CASTOREI. 

Caftor  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  oflF  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ; but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
B b 4 The 
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The  fpirit  of  caftor  fonueriy  kept  in 
the  lliops,  had  none  of  the  unell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug;  whilft  the 
water,  here  direfled  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubftance  reltde  in 
a volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables  ; fome  are 
reported  to  have  obtained,  in  diftil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a (mall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diffufed  Its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous 
complaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  peo- 
ple expeftfrom  it  : it  lofes  great- 
ly of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

AqV  A CERASOKUMNICRORUM 
Black  cherry  •water. 

Let  any  miantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  ftones 
may  be  broken  ; and  then  di- 
ftilled  according  to  art,  with  on- 
ly a fmall  portion  of  water. 

This  is  a very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a place  in 
the  fttops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyllcians  as  a vehi- 
cle, in  preference  to  the  other  dif- 
tilled  waters  ; and  among nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  fitft 
remedy  againft  the  convulflve  dif- 
orders  to  which  children  are  fo  of- 
ten fubjed. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
fonous.  They  obfcrvc  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones  ; and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  iauro-cerafus,  which  have 
fome  time  paft  been  difcovered  to 


yield,  by  infnfton  or  diftillation, 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known  : 
fome  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofely 
made,  that  a diftilled  water  very 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  flal 
vouf  of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes  : the  committee 
of  the  London  college  repeated  the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
e(Fe£U  agreeable  to  tbofe  gentle- 
men’s report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from 
thefe  trials,  norafter  fuch  long  ex- 
perience can  it  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  Wrong- 
er than  the  /hops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  plainly  refemble  opinm, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi- 
fon only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a quantity  ; the  water  from  the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefswhen 
duly  diluted  ; and  even  fpirit  of 
wine  proves  a poifon  of  a kind 
not  greatly  diftierent,  if  drank  to  a 
certain  degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can 
it  be  concluded,  from  the  trials 
with  the  ftrong  black  cherry  water 
on  dogs,  &c.  that  even  this 
will  have  the  fame  eSe^  in  the 
human  body;  the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubftance 
poifonous  to  brutes,  though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

Itispoflible,  however  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  offtrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  principles 
of  life  are  but  juft  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move  : it  is  poifible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni- 
cious effe£ls,  without  being  fuf- 
peAed  ; the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  ftiould  prove  hurt- 
ful, being  fuch  as  children  are 
often -thrown  into  from  the  difeafe 

which 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  chofen  to  lay  it  alide  ; more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
counterfeited  with  a water  diftilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a poifonous 
quality. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 
SIMPLEX. 

Simflt  cianamon  loattr, 

. LonJ. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Ciimamn  tvatfr  ’untbtut  wine. 
EMnb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  onepound  ; 

Water,  a gallon  and  a half. 
Steep  them  together  for  two  days  ; 

and  then  diftii  off  the  water,  till 

it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a very  grateful  and 
nfefnl  water,  poffeffing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice.  Great  care  fliould  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to 
avoid  the  too  common  impoii- 
tion  of  calia  being  fubdituted  in 
its  room  ; this  latter  yields  a water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifefliy  empyreumatic.  The 
two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diflin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work  : fee  page  121  and  127. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
depend  upon  their  containing  a 


portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjefl. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  ditHcuIrly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
vegetable'  matters  from  which 
(imple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  direfts 
us,  in  the  diflillation  of  this 
water,  to  make  ufe  of  a quick 
fire,  and  a low  veffel.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wifh- 
ed ; the  ponderous  oil  parting 
from  it  in  time,  and  falling  to 
the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant 
fmell,  and  aromatic  tafle.  Some 
recommend  a fmall  proportion 
of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CHAM/EMELI. 

Chamomile  water 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Diflil 
off  the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fuificiently  flrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previoufly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion,  a treatment  which  they  (land 
little  in  need  of ; for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmell  and  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  flowers  arife,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
coflion  ; which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpiflTated,  yields  an  extract 
(imilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
The  diflillcd  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  colics,  and  the  like, 

but 
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but  is  tt  prefcDt  held  in  no  great 
efteem. 

AQUA  FOENICUU. 

Fennel  ‘water  * 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound  { 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftiloif  one  gallon. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Feanel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity j 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 

Diflil  as  long  as  the  water  runs  well 
flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fufficiently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not  unpleafant  ; the  leaves 
fhould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower ; for  after 
this  time,  they  are  much  weaker 
and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  eflential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones ; and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilll  that  of  the  other 
finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Hjfftp  ‘water. 

Edinb. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  freih 
leaves  of  hyflbp,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hrssop  water  has  been  held  by 
fome  in  confiderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a pefloral  medicine. 
It  was  direfled  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
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for  making  up  the  black  pe£b>ral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefiait 
expeff  any  lingular  virtues  from  it, 
nor  is  it  often  made  nfe  of,  or  met 
with  in  the  (hops . 

AaUA  MELlSSiE. 

Balm  'Water. 

Edinb. 

This  is  prepared  by  diftilling  the 
green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 
^regoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Eidinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this  wa- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediftilled  from  frefh  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre- 
pared; he  fays,  be  has  experi- 
enced in  himfelf,  extraordinary 
efiefU  from  it  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach ; that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  by- 
fterical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  colleffton  of  moibiflc 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  coholMtion  of  thefe 
liquors  j and  (hall  here  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  whatever  virtues  are 
lodged  in  balm,  they  may  be 
much  more  perfeflly  and  advaa- 
tageoufly  extracted  by  cold  infafioa 
in  aqueous  or  fpirituous  menftraa; 
in  this  procefs,  the  liquor  fuflm 
no  injury  from  being  returned  oo 
frefh  parcels  of  the  herb  ; a few 
repetitions  will  load  it  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubJeCl,  and  render  it 
very  rich.  (See  page  269.)  The 
impregnation  here  is  almoft  im- 
liniited  ; but  in  diftilled  waters,  it 
is  far  otberwife. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  MENTHA. 

Mint  mater. 

Edinh. 

“Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
IDiflil  as  long  as  the  liquor  which 
comes  over  has  any  tafte  or 
fmell  of  the  mint. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  VULGARIS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  'water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint  ; and 
prove  in  many  cafes  ufeful  fto- 
machics.  Boerhaave  commends 
them  (cohobatecf)  as  a prefent 
and  iincomparable  remedy,  for 
ftrengthening  a weak  ftoniach, 
and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcous  phlegm;  as  alfo 
in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTH^E 
PIPERITIDIS  SIMPl.EX. 

Simple  pepper-mint  ivater. 

L.  E. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
an  cmpyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and 
ufeful  water  ; it  has  a warm, 
pungent  tafte,  exaftly  refembling 
that  of  the  pepper-mint  itfelf.  A 
fpoonful  or  two,  taken  at  a time, 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great 
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relief  in  cold,  flatulent  colics. 
Some  have  fubftituted  a plain 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftil- 
led  water. 

AqjJA  PETROSELINt. 
ParJlej  "water . 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefti 
leaves  of  parftey,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  {.htatjua  menthtt. 

This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  Ihops.  Parfley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftillation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give 
a confiderable  fhare  of  flavour, 
which  is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 

IV ater  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe  ; the  hofpi- 
tals  employ  it  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
the  more  coftly  fpice  waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to 
the  fpifituous  water  of  the  fame 
fpice  hereafter  directed. 

A(^A  PULEGTI  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  penny -royal  "water. 

■Lond. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA 


Simple  diftilled  Waters. 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 

IVaterof  penny-royal, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  frelh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Dillil  as  long  as  the  water  conies 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  polTefs,  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
effedls . 

AQUA  ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 

Damajk  rofe  "water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Damaik  rofes,  frelh  gathered, 
fix  pounds  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  keep 
them  from  burning. 

Diflil  off  a gallon  of  the  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frelh  rofes  ; and  diflil 
as  long  as  the  water  which 
comes  over  has  any  fmell  of  the 
flowers. 

This  water  is  principally  valu- 
ed on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  general- 
ly admired  in  the  rofe  iifelf.  • The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains entire  in  the  liquor  left 
in  the  flill,  which  has  therefore 
been  generally  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  folutive  honey  and  fyrup, 
inflead  of  a decodion  or  infufion 
of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe : and  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted. 
A diflilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
b?cn  fometimes  called  for  in  the 
/hops ; and  fupplicd  by  that  of 
Oamafk  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water ; this  b a very  venial 


fubflitution  ; for  the  water  drawn 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damaik  does 
not  pofiefs  in  a far  fuperior  de- 
gree ; neither  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  the  one,  nor  the  aikrin- 
ency  of  the  other,  arifing  in  di- 
illation. 

Aqjja  rut*. 

Hue  "Water. 

This  is  to  be  diflilled  from  the 
frefh  leaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
bated  on  frefh  parcels  of  tbem, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ayua  melijfee. 

Rub  gives  over  in  this  pro- 
cefs  the  whole  of  its  fmelJ,  and 
great  part  of  its  pungency.  TTie 
diflilled  water  Hands  recommend- 
ed in  epileptic  cafes,  'the  byHeric 
pafCon,  for  promoting  perfpiraiion, 
and  other  natural  fecrctions  ; fee 
page  21 1. 

Aqjja  sabinx. 

Savin  water. 

This  is  diflilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  favin,  after  the  faasc 
manner  as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efleem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diflilled  oil  of 
favin.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  be 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in- 
credible motion  to  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyllem,  and  that  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  menfes, 
and  the  hxmorrhoidal  flux. 

AqUA  SAMBUCI. 

. Elder  flower  "water. 

This  is  diflilled  from  frefli  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelicte. 

This  water  fmells  confiderabJy 
of  the  flowers  ; but  is  rarely  matte 
ufe  of. 

SECT. 
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Spirituous  dijlilled  -waters  and /pints. 


The  flavonr  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing, 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a portion  of  the  eflential  oil 
of  the  fubjeCt  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  con- 
lidered  as  a vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that  riles 
with  it,  perfectly  diflblved  into  an 
uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubllances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfection  5 if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ; that  fpirit 
» not  fufceptil  le  of  fo  gteat  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuftaining; 
nrow,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing  and  boiling  water,  as 
tneafured  by  thermometers,  be  ta- 
ken for  a ftandard,  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than 
four-fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above 
one-fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  fubllances  may  be  vo- 
latile enough  to  rife  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that 
of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  it  cinnamon,  forinftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with 
a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  twoj 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear, 
colouricfs,  and  tranfparent,  and 


almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the 
fpice  j but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufuaily  met 
with  in  the  {hops  are  accompanied 
with  a degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of 
certain  additions,  plainly  difeovers 
itfelf  in  diftillation.  This  naufeous 
relifti  does  not  begin  to  arife,  till 
after  the  purer  fpirituous  part  has 
come  over  ; which  is  the  very 
time  that  the  virtues  of  the  in- 
gredients begin,  alfo,  mod  plen- 
tifully to  dillill  ; and  hence  the 
liquor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint. 
To  this  caule  principally  is  ow- 
ing the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary 
are  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller  > the  latter  being  ex- 
tremely curious  in  redlifying  or 
purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned 
for  wh.it  he  calls  fine  goods)  from 
all  ill  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  VINI 
RECTIFICATUS. 

Re3ijied  f/>int  of  ivine. 

EJinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French 
brandy,  and  with  a very  gentle 
heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  reclificd  fpirit,  being  digeft- 
cd  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar 
in  powder,  and  then  diftilled 
in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL- 
COHOL. 

Spirits 
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Spirits  didilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubllances, 
after  being  redtilied  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi- 
cation ; namely,  repeated  didil- 
lation  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  country, 
for  didillation  ; nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre- 
ferable to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in- 
flammable fpiriis  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  pare,  and  fit  for  the 
niceft  purpofes,  oy  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  didil  with  a 
flow  fire  ; difeontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difeovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tade,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  arifing. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  dif- 
agreeable  in  tafle.  If  the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  fird,  this 
ablution  is  not  nccedary  ; if  ex- 
tremely fo,  it  will  be  needful  to 
repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to 
employ,  in  the  didillaiion  of  them, 
a heat  Icfs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils , and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circumdance,  very 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  didillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ; efpecially  if  the  didilling 
veflels  are  of  fuch  a height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  may  but  jud  pafs  over  them  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  va- 


pours, which  arife  for  a lirtle  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con- 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Very 
pompous  indruments  have  been 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
carried  in  a fpiral  or  ferpentioe 
form,  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The  fpirit,  afeending  ihroogh 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wate- 
ry parts  it  contained,  in  its  pafLge, 
and  come  over  perfectly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
druments are  built  upon  errone- 
ous ptinciples,  their  extra  vagam 
height  defeating  the  end  ft  was 
defigned  to  anfwcr  ; if  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will 
come  over  along  with  the  fpirit  ; 
and  if  the  heat  is  not  raifed  to  this 
pilch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpint 
will  didil.  The  mod  convenient 
indrument  is  the  common  dill,  be- 
twixt the  body  of  which,  and  its 
head,  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  waiTicd,  as 
above  direCIed,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greated  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  didil- 
laiion  in  a water-bath  ; and  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a pound  or 
two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digeding  thefe  toge- 
ther for  a little  time,  the  alkaii, 
from  its  known  property  of  at- 
tracting water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc- 
tuous matter  as  may  dill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vcdcl.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  eniirrly 
free  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeous 
flavour  ; but  fome  panicles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carri- 
ed up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relllli : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 
previuus 
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previous  to  the  lad  didillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vit- 
riol, alluni,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus  ; the  acid  of  thcfe  falls 
will  unite  with,  and  naturalize  the 
alkali,  and  eifcdiually  prevent  it 
from  arifing  ; while  no  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  falls  is  extricated  than 
what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirii  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfe6tly  fiavourlels,  and  fit  for 
the  fined  purpofcs.  It  may  he 
reduced  to  the  drength  commonly 
underdood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  didilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable,  than  when 
the  cooimon  rectified,  or  proof 

Article  I. 

Aqj»a  meliss*  coMrosiTA. 
CompaunJ  halm  ivattr,  commnlj 
called  Eau  de  carmet. 

Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frelh  gathered 
and  cleared  from  the  dalks, 
two  pounds ; 

Lemon  peel,  frefli,  as  foon  as 
pared  from  the  fruit,  four 
ounces; 

Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces; 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each,  bruifed,  two 
ounces; 

Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruifed 
one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  reflified, 
ten  pints. 

Steep  the  feveral  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off;  in  the  heat 
of  a water  bath,  ten  pints. 
Reflify  the  didilled  liquor  by 
a fecond  didillation  in  a water 
bath,  drawing  off  only  about 
eight  pints  ant},  three  quarters. 


fpirits  of  the  fliops  are  made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  reflihed  fpirit  be  didilled 
afrefh  from  diy  alkaline  fait,  with 
a quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  date  is  fuppnfed  to  be  a 
mote  powerful  mendruum,  for 
certain  fubdanccs,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit  is 

called  TARTARI  ZED  SPIRIT  OF 
WINE. 

The  general  virtues  of  vinous 
fpirits  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  part:  the 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetables,  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  have 
joined  to  thofe,  the  aromatic,  cor- 
dial, or  other  virtues  which  relide 
in  the  oils. 

Diftilkd  fpirits. 

This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Element  de  pbarmacis  of  M.  Baume, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirit  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands,  &c.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a difagieeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell  ; and  when  di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally; they  leave  in  like  manner 
a naufeous  flavour  in  the  mouth. 
To  remedy  thefe  imperfefhons, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
fhewed,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  defircable 
qualities,  the  fpirit  mud  not  only 
be  perfedUy  pure  at  fird,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  refli- 
fied  after  it  has  been  didilled 
from  the  fubjedts.  In  this  redli- 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the 
ingredients  arife  : there  remains 
behind  a white  liquor,  acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  grofler 

oil. 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  Ipecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjefls.  Indeed 
the  very  imperfedlion  complained 
of  naturally  points  out  this  fecond 
dillillaiion  for  the  remedy  ; as  it 
fhews  the  fpirit  to  contain  a grate- 
ful and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firft 
of  which  exhales  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that 
when  the  aqua  melijja  is  prepared 
as  above  directed,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfeft,  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpiiits  whofe  ex- 
cellence is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
bell. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  hare 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
diflilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months;  M.  Baume 
fulpeCts  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  mod 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  at  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keeping  j and 
found  that  the  good  effedls  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a fhort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  He  plunges 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  Tea 
fait  : the  fpirit,  after  having  dif- 
fered, for  fix  or  eight  hours,  the 
cold  hence  refulting,  proves  as 
rateful  as  that  which  has  been 
ept  for  feveral  years.  Simple  wa- 
ters alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were 
before,  though  they  are  always  lefs 
fo  than  thole,  which  have  been 
drawn  with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to 
a like  degree  of  cold.  This  meli- 
oration of  diftilled  waters  by  froft 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Geoffroy, 
Hijt.  Acad.  1713. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI. 

Spirit  of  rofemary. 
tond. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefli  gathered, 
d pound  and  a half  ■, 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Dillil  in  the  heat  of  a water-batb, 
till  five  pints  are  come  over. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI, 
rulgo  AQUA  REGIN./E 
HUNGARIiE. 

Hungary  nvater  [£.] 

Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  jud  gathered, 
two  pounds; 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon. 

Put  them  together,  and  innmediate- 
ly  dillil  in  a water-bath. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant, 
infomuch  as  to  be  in  common  nfe 
as  a perfume  ; that  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
feflion,  the  vinous  fpirit  IhoulJ 
be  extremely  pure  ; the  rofemary 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers 
are  full  blown  upon  them,  and 
committed  immediately  to  di(b!- 
lation,  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
bed  method  of  managing  the 
dillillation,  is  that  formerly  re- 
commended for  the  didillation 
of  the  more  volatile  elTential  oils 
and  Ample  waters,  viz.  Aril  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  Hill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor, 
either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a hair- 
cloth (Iretched  over  it,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a balket,  fupported  on 
three  pins,  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom.  A gentle  heat  being  ap- 
plied, juft  fuflicient  to  raife  the 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco- 
lating through  the  flowers,  will 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without 
making  that  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubje£ls,in  their  grofler 

form. 
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form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fuperioricy  of  the  French  Hunga- 
ry water,  to  that  prepared  among 
11s,  is  owing  to  Tome  (kilful  ma- 
nagement of  this  kind,  or  that  re- 
commended for  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration, and  employing  a perfeAly 
pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fome  fage  and  ginger  are  ad- 
ded, in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL® 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  oj^  lavender. 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefli  gather- 
ed, a pound  and  a half; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diflilla- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  when  made  in  perfec- 
tion, are  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant ; they  are  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
nation  of  refrefbing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves  ; and  likewife  tak- 
en internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a tca-fpoonful,  as  warm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Lond. 

Take  of  I 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Red  faunders,  three  drachms. 


Digcft  them  together,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufc. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der of  the  formar  London  pharma- 
copoeia is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Lavender  flower,  one  gallon  ; 
Sage  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Betony  flowers,  each  one  handful ; 
Borage  flowers, 

Buglofs  flowers, 

Lillies  of  the  valley, 

Cowflips,  each  two  handfuls; 
Balm  leaves. 

Feverfew  leaves. 

Orange  tree  leaves. 

Orange  flowers, 

Stsechas  flowers. 

Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce; 
French  Brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients frefh  gathered,  and 
after  fuitable  digeftion,  draw  oft 
in  a water -bath  two  gallons  and 
a half.  To  this  fpirit  add  the 
following  ingredients : 

Citron  peel. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  fix 
Cinnamon,  (drachms; 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Aloes  wood,  onediachm. 

Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  filler  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in  it  the  following 
ingredients  (where  they  are  judg- 
ed proper)  tied  up  in  a thin  linen 
cloth  ; VIZ.  of 
Mulk, 

Ambergris, 

Saft'ron,  each  half  a fcruple; 

Red  roles  dtied. 

Red  faunders,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Iv  the  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  preceding 
C c the 
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the  prefent,  this  fpirit  is  thus  di- 
rctled. 

Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 
Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Rofemary,  an  ounce; 
h^arjorain,  fix  drachms; 

Lemon  peel,  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  three  drachms; 

Cloves,  two  drachms; 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm. 
Gradually  drop  thefeoils  into  three 
gallons  of  French  Brandy,  occa- 
nonally  ftirring  them  together. 
Diflil  the  mixture  in  balneo  ma- 
riz  to  two-thirds  ; and  in  the 
fpirit  which  comes  over,  fuf- 
pend  the  following  ingredients, 
tied  up  in  a linen  cloth;  viz.  of 
Red  faunders,  two  ounces  ; 
Englirti  falfron. 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce; 
To  which,  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 

Mulk,  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prefent  pharmacopoeia  of 
Edinburgh,  this  medicine  (lands  as 
follows. 

Take  of 

Frelh  lavender  flowers,  two 
pounds ; 

Fre(h  rofemary  flowers,  one 
pound; 

Freflt  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
three  ounces; 

Reflihed  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon and  a half. 

Diflil  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath  to 
drynefs,  and  in  thediflilled  fpirit 
macerate  the  following  ingredi- 
ents for  three  days,  viz.  o( 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces; 

Cloves, 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce; 
Shavings  of  red  faunders,  two 
ounces. 

Strain  out  the  fpitit  for  ufe. 
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The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compoiitioiis.  than  as 
a colouring  ingredient.  If  a yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  fauc- 
ders  would  be  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, as  it  not  only  commanicates 
a fine  colour,  but  likewife  a confi- 
derable  (hare  of  medicinal  virtue. 
A fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  digefled  in  the  cold 
for  a little  time  with  fomc  cirma- 
mon,  nutmegs,  and  yellow  faui:- 
ders,  proves  a very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  elTential  oils 
arc  employed,  as  in  the  third  of 
the  above  proceffes,  particular  care 
inufl  he  had  in  the  choice  of  theoi; 
for  on  their  goodnefs  that  of  the 
medicine  depends.  The  digeftioa 
of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c. 
fhould  be  performed  without  heat, 
otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  medi- 
cine will  be  injured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  : the  litfl,  though 
confiderably  the  mod  fimple,  is 
not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efleem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  dr  ops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  wealoLfs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age; 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given 
tbe.different  forms  of  preparing  it 
that  have  been  followed  for  fome 
time  pad.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  upon  fu gar,  from  ten  to  eigh- 
ty, or  an  hundred  drops. 

A QJU  A ODORIFERA. 

An  odoriferous  fpirit,  called  fuiett 
honey  -water. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds; 

Honey,  each  one  pound; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce  ; 

Vanelioes, 
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Vanellow,  in  numSer  four; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemont; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together 
ror  forty-eight  hours  ; and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo  ma- 
ri*.  To  one  gallon  of  this  fpi- 
rit, add 

Orange  flower  water, 

Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 
and  a half; 

Ambergris, 

Muflc,  of  each  live  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  muflc  and  amber- 
gris, with  fome  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a large  matrafs  ; (hake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a gentle 
heat  ; then  fuffer  them  to  cool, 
filter  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  clofe 
flopt  up  for  ufe. 

Anotbtr. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound; 
Lemon  peel,  frefh. 

Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces; 
Ambergris, 

Muflc,  each  five  grains; 

Clean  melafles  Ipirit,  two  gal- 
lons. 

Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
lemon  peel  and  the  fpirit,  -into 
a fmall  flill  placed  in  balneo  ma- 
riz  ; tie  a thin  cloth  over  the 
mouth,  and  fprinkle  thereon  the 
■ ambergris  and  muflc,  reduced  in- 
to fine  powder  ; lute  on  the 
head,  let  the  whole  Hand  in 
digeflion  for  twelve  hours,  and 
then  diflil  as  much  as  a boiling 
heat  of  the  bath  can  force  o- 
ver. 

To  this  add,  of 
Rofe  water,  one  pint; 

Orange  flower  water,  half  a 
pint. 

These  compofitions  are  defiga- 
ed  rather  as  pretumes  than  as 


medicines  ; though  for  fuch  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they  might 
be  u fed  to  advantage  in  this  lafl 
intention.  The  muik  and  amber- 
gris do  not  communicate  fo  much 
of  their  fmell  as  might  be  expeCl- 
ed  ; and  ferve  chiefly  to  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  other  ingredients; 
which  thefe  perfumes  excellently 
do,  when  employed  in  very  fmall 
proportion,  to  all  the  odoriferous 
fimples,  without  imparting  any 
thing  perceptible  of  their  own. 
Both  the  foregoing  fpirits  are  very 
agreeable  ; a few  drops  of  either 
give  a fine  flavour  to  a large  quan- 
tity of  other  liquor.  Mr.  Wilfon, 
from  whom  the  firft  is  taken  {Praa. 
Chtm  page  3$4-)  tells  us,  that  he 
often  made  it  for  King  James  II, 
and  that  it  gives  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  feents  that  can  be  fmelt  to. 
The  other  is  formed  on  the  fame 
plan,  by  omitting  fuch  articles  as 
appeared  fuperfluous  in  the  firft. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIyE. 

Spirit  »f  Scurvy  graft. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Frefti  furvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 
pounds;  ' 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  five 
pints. 

Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ; then  with  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  diftil  olT 
five  pints. 

Th  I s (pirit  is  very  .ftrong  of  the 
fcurvygrals,  and  may  be  given  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to 
an  hundred  drops.  The  virtues 
of  feurvygrafs  rcfide  in  a very  fub- 
tile,  volatile  oil,  which  arifcs  in  di- 
ftillatinn  both  with  water  and  puic 
fpirit  ; and  if  the  liquors  ate  e.x- 
pofed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales  from 
both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftillcd, 
C c 2 re 
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is  extremely  pungent,  but  iflong 
kept,  even  in  clofe  vciTels,  becomes 
remarkably  lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubffitutedto  it  one  drawn 
entirely  from  the  horferadifh  ; the 
flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  being 
fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled 
fpirits  are  fcarce  diftinguilhable 
from  one  another.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  arum  and 
dracunculu!  are  ufually  ranked  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  forego- 
ing vegetables,  and  looked  upon  as 
flinilar  to  them;  this  procefs  difro- 
vers  a remarkable  difference:  whilfl 
the  former  yield  all  their  pungency 
in  diflillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  the  latter  give  over  nothing 
to  either,  and  yet  their  virtues  are 
deflroyed  in  the  operation. 


SmRITUS  COCRLEXalA  Air- 
RB  vs. 

Ctldtn,  or  purging  fpirit  of  fcur- 
vp-groft. 

Take  of 


AquA  Arhaltina. 

Anhalt  •wtUer. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces; 
Olibanum,  one  ounce; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangai, 

Maflich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drachma; 
Saffron,  two  drachms  and  a half. 
Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 
Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch treatment, and  digeft 
the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for  fix 
days ; then  diftil  with  an  exceed- 
ing  gentle  heat,  in  bafneo  marix: 
the  liquor  which  runs  clear  is 
to  be  feparated  from  the  turbid, 
and  kept  by  itfelf. 
where  the  addition  of  mufk  is  re- 
quired, fifteen  grains  thereof  are 
to  be  tied  in  a bag,  and  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  bead  of  the  fiill. 


Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound. 
Gamboge,  one  ounce. 

Diffolve  tne  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
and  if  any  fediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  carefully  decant  the  tin- 
ged liquor  from  it. 

This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 
fcammony,  or  refin  of  jalap,  in- 
flead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efteem 
among  the  common  people,  and 
ftrongly  recommended  by  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  Jcinds  of  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders.  It  is  neverthelefs  a very  in- 
different medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to  fix- 
ty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or  mix- 
ed with  fyrup. 


We  have  inferred  this  compofiti- 
on  from  the  Biandenburgh  phanna- 
copccta,  on  account  of  its  being 
held,  in  fome  places,  in  great  eA 
teem.  It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  pa- 
ralytic limbs,  againfl  catarrhs,  old 
pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  likewife 
given  internally,  in  dofes  of  half  an 
ounce,  for  flrengthening  the  fto- 
mach,  difcufCng  flatulencies,  re- 
lieving colicky  pains,  and  promot- 
ing the  uterine  purgations.  It  is 
Very  unpleafant  to  the  palate  ; the 
aromatics,  though  fufficiently  nu- 
merous, and  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, not  giving  over  near  enough  to 
cover  the  ftrong  flavour  of  the  tur- 
pentine : there  are  not  many  of 
them,  indeed,  that  give  over  any 
thing  confiderable  at  all.  A more 
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elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind  might  be  turpentine  alone,  and  then  diflblv* 
prepared  from  turpentine,  rofema-  ing  in  it  a proper  quantity  of  any 
ry,  lavender  and  (age  flowers  ; or  fuitable  eflTential  oils, 
by  dilUiling  the  fpirit  firil  from  the 

Article  II.  Dijlilkd  fpirituous  voatert. 


By  diftilUd  fpiritt  are  under- 
flood fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a 
fpirit  that  has  been  previoufly  rec- 
tified, or  which  is  reduced  nearly 
to  that  (Irength  in  the  operation  ; 
by  ffiritutus  ’waters,  thole  in  which 
the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
flrength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  ineafure  of  wa- 
ter. Thefe  lall  have  been  ufually 
called  compound  waters,  even  when 
dtllilled  from  one  ingredient  only  ; 
as  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  drawn  by  common  water,  tbo’ 
from  a number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  fimple  ; the  title  fimplex, 
here,  relating  not  to  fimplicity  in 
refpefl  of  compofiiion,  but  to  the 
vehicle  being  plain  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  denomi- 
nates thofe  waters  fimple  which 
are  drawn  from  a (ingle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  becommon  wa- 
ter, or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
thofe  compounds  which  arc  diflilled 
from  more  than  one. 


General  rules  for  the  diJUllation  of 
fpirituous  <waters,  from  the  Edin- 
ourgh  pharmacopoeia. 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  frefli 
gathered. 

II. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
deeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
preferibed,  add  as  much  water 
as  will  be  fuificient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 


The  liquor  which  comes  over  firft 
in  thedidillatioo,  is  by  fome  kept 
by  iifelf,  under  the  title  of  fpi- 
rit} and  the  other  runnings, 
which  prove  milky,  fined  down 
by  art.  But  it  is  better  to  mix 
all  the  runnings  together,  with- 
out fining  then.,  that  the  waters 
may  polTefs  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  entire;  which  is  a ciremn- 
dance  to  be  more  regarded  than 
their  finenefs  or  fightlinefs. 

If  the  diftillation  is  tkilfully  ma- 
naged, the  heat  equable;  and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off  than  the  quantity  directed,  mod 
of  the  waters  will  appear  foffici- 
ently  bright  and  fine:  ibmeofthem, 
which  look  turbid  jud  after  they 
are  drawn,  will,  on  danding  for  a 
few  days,  become  clear  and  iranf- 
parent.  The  practice  here  forbid, 
of  faving  fome  of  the  fird  runnings 
apart,  is  certainly  very  injurious  to 
the  compofition  ; the  water  being 
not  only  robbed  by  it  of  fome  of 
the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  in- 
gredients, but  likewife  rendered 
permanently  milky,  as  wanting  the 
fpirit  which,  by  dilLlving  the  oil 
of  the  ingredients  that  gives  this 
appearance,  would  make  the  liquor 
tranfparent.  Nor  is  the  method  of 
fining  the  turbid  waters  by  alum, 
&c.  lei's  culpable  ; for  thefe  ad- 
ditions p'-oduce  their  effefts  only 
by  feparating  from  the  liquor  what 
it  had  before  gained  from  the  in- 
gredients. 

IV. 

In  the  didillation  of  thefe  waters, 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained  from 
wine  is  directed.  Wbero  tbi,, 
Cc3  i* 
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is  not  to  be  bad,  take  indead  ot 
that  proof  fpirit,  half  its  quan- 
tity of  a well  redtihed  fpirit 
prepared  from  any  other  fer- 
mented liquors;  in  this  deep  the 
ingredients,  and  then  add  fpting 
water  enough,  both  to  make  up 
the  quantity  ordered  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  to  prevent  burning. 

By  this  meth.  d inoreelegant  wa- 
ters may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  iifelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  extracted  ; and  this 
flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly  to 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  diveded  of  without  fepa- 
rating  the  phlegm,  and  reducing 
them  to  a redfified  date. 

Aq^UA  ABSINTHII  COMfO- 
SIT  A . 

Comftund  'worimveod  ’Waters. 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
Orange-peel,  frelh. 

Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces; 
Roman  wormwood,  half  a pound; 
Mint,  three  ounces; 

LefTer  cardamoms, 

Mace,  each  one  ounce; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpi- 
ces,  and  cut  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, pour  on  them  the  brandy, 
and  after  deeping  them  together 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  di- 
ftil  off  two  gallotis. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
feribed  as  a domachic,  along  with 
bitter  infufions;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  lead  unfit  (as  being 
the  mod  elegant  and  lead  un-' 
pieafant)  of  all  the  wormwood  wa- 
ters that  the  (hops  were  furnifhed 
with.  It  is  neverthelefs  too  un- 
grateful an  addition  to  the  fine  bitters 
ot  our  new  pharmacoperias  ; and 


cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  their  virtue,  which 
more  agreeable  fpiritucus  waters 
would  not  equally  do.  Some  have 
expefled  wormwood  water  to  be 
itfelf  a bitter  ; but  only  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  wormwood  arifes 
in  this  procefs,  thofe  parts  in  which 
its  bitternefs  refides  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  dill. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  dill  held  in  edeem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

AqjiA  ABSINTMII  MIHUS 
COMPOSITA. 

ff'orarwooJ  •water  left  ctmfmnjtd. 
Take  of 

Common  wormwood  leaves,  dri- 
ed, two  pounds; 

LefTer  cardamom  feeds,  two 
ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a pound  j 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 

Let  them  deep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  didil  off  four  gal- 
lons. 

AqjTA  ABSI  NTHII  M AGtS  COM- 
POSITA. 

ti'orm’wood  -water  more  compounded. 
Take  of 

Sea  wormwood. 

Common  wormwood,  each  dri- 
ed, one  pound ; 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handfuls  ; 
Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Elecampane  roots. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Coriander  feeds,  each  three 
drachms; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 
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Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drachms  ; 
Lcffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  one  drachm; 
French  brandy,  twelve  pints. 

FTaving  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre- 
dients, which  require  that  treat- 
ment, deep  them  for  foine  time 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftillation  twelve 
pints. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA  SPIRI- 
TUOSA. 

Spirituous  aUxeterial  isiater . 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefh,  half  a 
pound ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frelh. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frelh,  each 
four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning: 

Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a telerably  pleafan* 
water;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  a- 
lexipharmic  and  ftomachic,  and  in 
ihele  intentions  is  not  unfrequently 
made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c. 

AQIJA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRH'UOSA  cum  ACETO. 
Spirituous  aUxsttrial  ’wattr  nxitb 
•vinegar. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica  leaves,  each  half  a 
pound, 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fwfficient 
to  prevent  burning; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Diftil  the  frelh  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit and  water,  drawing  off  one 


gallon  : to  which  add  the  vi- 
neg.ir. 

Anc  EL  ic  A,  after  trialof  fun- 
dry  other  materials,  has  been  found 
the  moil  effctlually  to  remove  the 
difagreeable  flivour  which  the  vi- 
negar would  otherwife  communi- 
cate, arid  therefore  this  plant  is 
ordered  in  a larger  proportion  here 
than  in  the  other  alexeterial  waters. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  eligible 
to  add  the  vinegar  occafioruilly  ; 
for  when  mixed  with  the  liquor  at 
firft,  it  is  apt  to  throw  down,  upon 
keeping,  fomc  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  which  the  water  received  from 
the  herbs. 

This  water  is  given  in  the  room 
of  the  A qjr  A THERIACALtS,Or 
treacle  nuater,  a medicine  of  fome 
importance,  which  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  is  thus 
diredled. 

Take  of 

Butterbur  roots,  one  pound; 
Angelica  roots. 

Mailer  wort  roots,  each  half  a 
pound; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces; 

Scordium  leaves. 

Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ouncess; 
Theriaca,  one  pound; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons; 
Oiffilled  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Let  the  roots,  leaves  and  theriaca 
be  ilecped  in  the  fpirit  for  four 
days;  then  diflil  off  two  gallons 
and  a half;  to  which  add  the  di- 
flilled  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diflillcd 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
fiderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  employ  either  Androma- 
chus’s,  or  the  Edinburgh  .treacle; 
the  latter  is  the  beft  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  proper 
fubjeds  for  diffillation  ; for  befide^ 
C c 4 that 
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that  three  parts,  in  four  are  honey 
which  yields  nothing,  they  contain 
feveral  other  ingredients  that  afford 
as  little. 

TheAqjIA  THEKIACALIS  of 

the  former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  green  walnuts,  four  pints; 

Rue,  three  pints; 

Carduus, 

Balm,  each  two  pints; 

Butterbur  roots,  frelh,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Burdock  roots,  frefh,  one  pound; 

Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort  roots,  frefh,  each 
half  a pound; 

Scordium,  frelh,  four  handfuls; 

Venice  treacle  and 

Mithridate,  kept  for  fome  time, 
each  eight  ounces ; 

Lemon  juice,  two  pints; 

French  brandy,  a gallon  and  a 
half. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  three  gal* 

Ions  and  a half,  then  add  half  a 

gallon  of  diflilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  theme  and  angelica; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the  whole  more  offenfive. 
What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
imagined  all  powerful  theriaca  may 
be  eftimatedby  this,  that  the  whole 
fpecies  of  that  ele^lary,  employed 
in  half  an  ounce  of  the  water,  its 
ufual  dofe,  amounts  not  to  a Angle 
grain  ; the  mithridate,  with  which 
our  pharmacopoeia,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  had  the  he* 
nour  of  enriching  the  compofition, 
being  alfo  juft  of  the  fame  import- 
ance in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend- 
ment of  this  water,  under  the  title 
of 


Preparations.  Part  IIL 

AQUA  EPIDEMIA. 

Plague  naater. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Mafterwort  roots,  a pound  and 
a half; 

Angelica  feed. 

Elder  flowers,  each  half  a 
pound; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a half;  to  which 
add  half  a gallon  of  diftiJIed 
vinegar. 

Thb  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  diftilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an  in- 
gredient which  renders  them  (er- 
viceable  in  many  cafes  where  fpt- 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im- 
proper. The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a ludorilic  and  alexipharmac  ; and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Eidin- 
burgh  colleges  have  now  directed  in 
the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
Ample  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI  CX)M* 
POSIT  A. 

Comftund  aniftei  vtmter. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Anifeeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  half  a 
pound; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fulficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Draw  on  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  leeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anifc: 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  here  ordered. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  C»RT1CU.M  AURAN- 
TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  orange  peel  mater, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel, 
dried,  half  a pound  ; 

Proof  fpiric,  one  gallon  j 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  connderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  Ample  wa- 
ter. It  is  ufed  as  a cordial,  ilo- 
machic,  and  carminative- 

Aqjta  bryokia  composita. 

Compound  bryony  mater. 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a pound  ; 
Mugwort  leaves. 

Feverfew  flowers, 

Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  : 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 

Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, deep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days  ; then  draw  off  by  di- 
ftillation  tv/o  gallons  and  a half 
of  liquor. 

This  compoAtion,  deAgned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liableto  conAder- 
able  objeflions,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
to  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  other,  like  waters,  under  the 
notion  of  medicines,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  pernicious  habit  of 
drinking  drams : whereas,  how- 
ever fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  languors  of 
hyllerical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons,  none  fuffer  fo  foon  the  ill  ef- 
fect attending  the  conftant  ufe  of 


them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a vehicle  of  other  antihyfteric 
medicines,  which  in  general  are  of 
themfelves  fuificiently  ungrateful: 
a finall  augmentation  in  the  dofe  of 
the  medicines  themfelves  (as  the 
London  committee  obferve)  would 
abundantly  coiflpenface  any  alfift- 
ance  to  be  expe^ed  from  this  wa- 
ter, and  leave  room  for  the  ufe  of  a 
more  agreeable  vehicle. 

The  college  of  London  has  there- 
fore wholly  omitted  this  water, 
without  giving  any  thing  of  Amilar 
intention  in  its  place.  That  of 
Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,  but  has 
improved  the  compoAtion,  and  ren- 
dered it  more  Ample,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  more  exceptionable  in- 
gredients. The  bryony  root,  from 
which  the  water  receives  its  name, 
is  the  mod  exceptionable  of  them 
all  : this  being  therefore  now  omit- 
ted, the  water  is  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  another  of  its  in- 
gredients, and  is  direfled  as  fol- 
lows. 

AQUA  VALERIANAE  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Compound  valerian  water. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a pouddand 
a half  I 

Lovage  feed,  half  a pound  ; 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces  ; 

Sarin  tops,  two  ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Oigeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 

oS  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 

Cardamom  feed  water, 
bond. 

Take  of 

LeflTer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 

from  the  hulks,  four  ounces ; 

Proof 
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Proor  Ipint,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a grateful  cordial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs  the 
whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is  not 
perhaps  very  neceffary  to  beat  the 
trouble  of  feparating  the  hulks,  for 
thefe  communicate  nothingdil'agree- 
able : the  only  difference  is,  that 
if  employed  unhulked,  a proporti- 
onably  larger  quantKy  of  them  mull 
be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 

Caraway  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  j 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a cordial  in  common 
ufe  : it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfeCliOn. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  dillillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  with  wine. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  fteep  together  for  two 
days,  and  then  dillil  off  one  gal- 
lon. 


J " • * '*  a very  agreeable  and 
nfeful  cordial  water,  but  not  fo 
nrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be 
expected  ; for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arifo  till  after 
the  puM  fpirituous  part  has  difbl- 
f "u  ***  former  editions 

j.ft.  ® f^ntion  pbarmacoptsia,  the 
dinillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
trafled  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  diredled,  were  come  over.  By 
this  mrans,  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 
proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li- 
quor ariling  from  cinnamon  as  weH 
*?  °***?*'  vegetables,  when  their 
diltillation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relilh  to  the  whole ; at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extracted  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacoptna  reformata, 

'll  '*  to  make  this  water, 

by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamotai  fisss- 
plex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
^ual  quantity  of  reCtihed  fpirit  ; on 
making  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes 
clear,  and  more  elegant  than  the 
water  dillilled  as  above : it  is 
equally  llrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and 
free  from  the  naufeous  taint  which 
the  common  proof  fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated with. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  juniper  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  j 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half  j 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diflil  off  One  gallon. 

This 
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This  water  mixed  with  aboot 
an  equal  quantity  ol‘  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
llomach  and  inteftines,  and  difficul- 
ty of  urine.  The  water  by  itfelfis 
a good  cordial  and  carminative  : 
the  fervice  which  this  and  other 
fpirituous  waters  do  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, is  too  commonly  known ; 
though  the  ill  confequences  that 
follow  their  conftant  ufe,  are  too 
little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTH.«  PIPERITI- 
DIS  SPIRI  IUOSA. 

Sfiritutus  petptr-mint  water. 
LonJ. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves  dry,  a pound 
and  a half , 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
• to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  olf  by  didillation  one  gallon. 

Tm  I s water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
tulent colics  and  other  like  difor- 
ders  ; in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  it  fmells  and 
taifes  ftrongly  of  the  pepper-mint. 

AQUAMENTHi^l  VULGARIS 
SP1RITUO.SA. 

Spirilutut  fptarmint  water. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  at  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diflil  oflf  one  gallon. 

This  water,  ,if  the  fpiirt  be 
good,  turns  out  a very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in'  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  reaching  to  vomit,  and 
the  like,  to  many  - nlsTe  elaborate 
preparations.  Wl^re  the  difor- 
der  is  not  accompanied  with  heat 


or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  0* 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted 
with  fome  agreeable  aqueous  liquor. 

Aqjj  a m I a a bil  is. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  j 
Lemon  peel,  an  ounce  ; 
Anc;elica  feeds, 

Lcfler  cardamom  feeds, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs,  two  drachms  ; 

Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients bruifed  ; and  after  <5- 
gelling  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  Is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a con- 
liderable  improvement  : the  carda- 
moms, cubebs,  and  b-alm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pepper- 
mint introduced.  The  formula  at 
prefent  is  as  follows. 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vulgo 
MIRABILIS. 

Aromatic  water,  commonly  called 
aqua  mirabilit. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pepper-mint,  three  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digefl  for  two  days,  and  then  diftil 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices  ; and  proves  a pleafant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelves  of  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  lan- 
guors. 
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guors,  flatulencies,  colicky  pains, 
and  other  like  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  compo- 
fltions  being  rather  too  dear  for  the 
purpofes  of  a common  cordial  wa- 
ter, the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I have 
been  informed,  generally  fubftitute 
to  them  a cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper. 
A very  elegant  water  is  prepared 
alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf  in  the 
following  proportions. 

Aqua  mpekis  Jamaicensis 

SPIEITUOSA. 

Spirituous  ’Jamaica  pepper  •water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  } 
Proof  fpirii,  three  gallons  ; 
Water,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  (fiftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a Ample  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  | and  has  long 
had  a place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftiller  and  apothe- 
cary ; though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE. 

Nutmeg  -water. 

Ltnd. 

Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces : 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  | 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  dne  gallon. 

Th  I s water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignificance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri- 
tic diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aqua  NEPHRiTicA.  At  pre- 
fent,  it  is  regarded  only  as  an 
agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  nutmeg  fla- 
vour. 


Aqua  poeonia  composite. 

Compound  peonj  •wafer. 

Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces  ; 

Wild  valerian  roots,  an  osne: 
and  a hall ) 

White  dittany  root,  an  ounce; 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drachms  ; 

Lilies  of  the  valley,  frefh,  four 
ounces  ; 

Lavender  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  onnee; 
French  brandy,  a gtlloa  and  t 
half. . 

Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  tha: 
require  fuch  treatment,  fteep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a gallon  and  s 
half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  the  title  of  Aqci 
antiepileptica  ; and  recom- 
mended in  all  kinds  of  epilepBa 
and  nervous  complaints.  For  fome 
time  paft,  it  has  had  little  regard 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been  pre- 
feribed  any  otheiwife  than  as  a ve- 
hicle, and  as  fuch  not  often.  Tbe 
ingredients  from  which  it  receives 
its  name,  the  peony  roots  and  feeds, 
communicate  little  or  nothing  to 
the  water  ; whatever  virtues  thete 
are  poiTefled  of,  remain  behind  a 
the  decodlion  ; nor  are  thefe  the 
only  exceptionable  articles  ; the 
dittany,  betony,  and  fome  othen, 
though  of  the  aromatic  kind,  af- 
ford To  little,  as  not  to  defierve  i 
place  among  more  powerful  mate- 
rials. 

The  above  formula  is  takes 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre- 
fent.  It  IS  here  infened  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  who  may  dill  hate 

fome 
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Tome  regard  for  forms  fo  long  re- 
ceived ; and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  peony  water  of  the  lad  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoined. 
The  committee  endeavoured  to 
amend  it  at  the  late  reformation, 
by  retaining  only  thofe  ingredients 
to  which  a ftar  it  affixed. 

Take  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley  *,  freffi  ga- 
thered, one  pound  ( 

Lime  flowers*,  half  a pound; 
Peony  flowers*,  four  ounces; 
Male  peony  root*,  two  ounces 
and  a half ; . 

White  dittany  root. 

Long  birthwort,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 

Rue  •,  each  two  handfuls  ; 

Peony  feeds,  hulked,  ten  drachms; 
Rue  feeds,  three  drachms  and  a 
half ; 

Ruflia  caftor, 

Cubebs  *, 

Mace*,  each  two  drachms; 
Cinnamon  *,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils  ; 
Stzchas  flowers. 

Lavender  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gil*  t 

Betony  flowers, 

Clove-july  flowers, 

Cowflips,  each  eight  pugils  ; 
Juice  of  black  cherries,  four 
pints  ; 

French  brandy  *,  two  gallons  and 
a half. 

After  proper  maceration,  diflil  off 
four  gallons. 

AQUA  PULEGII 
SmiTUOSA. 

Sfirituaus  ptnny- royal  water. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves, dry, a pound 
and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 
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Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  has  a good  Ihare  of 
the  flavour  of  the  penny-royal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a carmi- 
native and  antibyfleric. 

AQUA  RAPHANI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  borferadijb  •water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs  leaves,  frefli, 
four  pounds  ; 

Horferadifh  root,  frefli. 

Orange  peel,  frefli,  each  two 
pounds  ; 

Nutmegs,  nine  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons  ; 

Water,  a fuificient  quantity  to 
prevent  burning. 

Draw  olFby  diftillation  two  gallons. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Horferadirti  root. 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  frefli,  each 
three  pounds  ; 

Orange  peel,  frefli. 

Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella alba  in  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days  ; then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  London  college  oblerve 
with  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the 
horferadifli  and  fcurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a little  difa- 
greeable ; that  the  nutmeg  fup- 
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prefles  this  flaTOnr  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  without  fuperadding  any  of 
its  own  ; and  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  defervedly 
thrown  out  ; for  it  gives  nothing  of 
its  pungency  over  the  helm,  not- 
withflanding  what  is  aflerted,  by 
fome  difpenfatory-writers,  to  the 
contrary.  Muflard  feed,  though 
not  hitherto,  that  I know  of,  em- 
ployed in  thefe  kinds  of  compofiti- 
ons,  ihould  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
ingredient  j it  gives  over  the  whole 
of  its  pungency,  and  is  likewife 
kfs  perifhable  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubflances  of  this  clafs  ; this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unlefs  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furniih  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

A<IJJ  A VULNERARIA,  fcuA  Q_U  A 
CAT APULT ARUM. 

Artfutbufadt  water, 

Pbarm,  Argent. 

Take  of 

Comfry,  leaves  and  roots. 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls ; 
Betony, 

Sar.icle, 

Ox-eye  daify. 

Common  daify. 

Greater  iigwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 


Preparations.  Part  IE 

Fennel,  each  two  handfuls  ; 

St.  John’s  wort. 

Long  birthwort. 

Orpine. 

Veronica, 

Lefler  centaury; 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyffop,  each  one  handful  ; 
W»ine,  twenty- four  pounds. 
Having  cut  and  bruil^  tie 
herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wine,  and 
let  them  ftand  together  in  digeftioe, 
in  borfedung,  or  any  other  eqoi- 
valent  beat,  for  three  days  ; after- 
wards diflil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difcuffing  the  tnmoan 
that  arife  on  fraflures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanfing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  srounds,  pani- 
cularly  gun-ihot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
ing a whole  treatifeon  it ; in  which 
he  confiders  each  of  the  ingre- 
dients fingly,  and  fuppofes  the  wa- 
ter to  poiTefs  their  united  virtues. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ; for  the  virtues  of  mod 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  theio, 
refide  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  this 
procefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Concentration  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  juices  and  infujions 

by  evaporation. 


WHEN  vegetable  juice*,  or 
watery  or  fpirituous 'decoc- 
tion* or  infufion*,  are  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat  ; the  fluid,  gra- 
dually evaporating,  Carrie*  off 
with  it  fuch  volatile  matters  as 
t was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  to- 
gether into  one  maf*.  As  the 
sbjeft  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along 
with  the  fluid  ; that  of  the  pre- 
fent  is  this  re-union  and  concen- 
tration of  the  fixt  matter.  The 
uafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 


poration of  the  exprefied  juice  of 
a plant,  is  called  an  infpiffaud 
juice  ; from  watery  decoClions  or 
infufions,  an  extras  ; from  fpiri- 
tuous tinctures,  a refm,  or  ejfen-  t 
tied  extras.  The  term  extraCt  is 
frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a general 
appellation  of  all  the  three  kinds. 
Infpiflated  juices  and  watery  de- 
coQions,  particularly  the  former, 
when  evaporated  no  further  than 
to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  honey, 
are  called  rob  or  fapa  ; and  fpi- 
rituous  tinctures,  reduced  to  a 
like  confiftence,  are  called  bal~ 
Jam. 


SECT.  I. 

Infpiffated  juices. 


WHAT  relates  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  juices,  has  al- 
eady  been  deliver^  in  chap.  ii. 
vith  the  moft  effectual  meant  of 
ireferving  them  in  their  liquid 
late,  and  a general  account  of 
vhat  fubdances  do,  or  do  not, 
;ive  out  their  virtues  with  their 
uices.  In  the  infpiflation  of  juices, 
here  is  further  to  be  confidered 
he  volatility  or  fixity  of  their 
aedicinal  parts  ; if  a plant  lofes 
ts  virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue, 
1 being  dried,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  juice  muft  lofe  as  much  in  be- 
ig  infpiflated  to  drynefs  ; how 
entle  foever  the  heat  be,  with 
thich  the  infpiflation  is  performed, 
t is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices 


are  kept  in  a (fate  of  perfeCf  fo- 
lution  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to 
be  completely  retained  by  it  af- 
ter the  liquor  has  been  made  fine 
by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means  ; while  the  medicinal  parts 
of  others,  not  diffoluble  by  wa- 
tery menflrua,  are  only  diffufed 
through  the  liquor  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on 
(landing. 

ROB  BACCARUM  SAMBUCI. 

Rob  of  elder  berries. 

Land. 

Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries be  inTpilTated  with  a gen- 
tle heat. 

Edinb. 
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EJinb. 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
ripe  elder-berries,  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo- 
rate over  a gentle  hre,  or  in  a 
water-bath,  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
or  without  fu^ar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a medicine  of  confiderable 
importance,  as  an  aperient,  ge- 
nerally promoting  the  natural  ex- 
cretions by  ftool,  urine  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a drachm  or 
two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A 
fpoonfol,  diluted  with  water,  is 
ufefiilly  taken,  in  common  colds, 
at  bed  time. 

SUCCUS  PRUNORUM  SIL- 
VESTRIUM,  five  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 

InfpiJfateJ  juice  of  floes,  or  Gerssum 
suacia, 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiflated  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpiflated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  dire£led  in 
the  following  feaion  for  making 
extra£ls  with  water.  It  is  a mo- 
derately ftrong  aflringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which 
it  has  been  commonly  fubftituted 
inthertiops.  (See  page  73)  It 
is  given,  in  fluxes  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  flyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a fcruple  to  a 
drachm. 

EXTRACTUM  PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 

Extras  of  plantane. 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves  be  depurated  j 
either  by  fuffering  it  to  fettle, 
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aad  then  decanting  oflT  the  dei: 
liquor  ; or  by  draining  ; or  ly 
clarification  with  whites  of  eggs. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  juice 
in  a fand-heat,  to  the  confiftenc: 
of  honey. 

After  the  fame  manner,  extraSs 
may  be  made  from  all  acic', 
cooling,  flyptic,  juicy  planu. 

This  is  a method  of  treatkg 
plants  very  little  praQiled.  but 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecvi- 
ed,  to  afford  medicines  of  coa&- 
derable  power.  There  are  niacy 
common  and  negleded  herbs,  u 
plantane,  chickweed,  chervil,  4c. 
whofe  juices  in  their  dilute  flatc, 
as  well  as  the  herbs  in  rabflance, 
feem  to  be  altogether  infigoificant, 
but  which,  when  the  joke  is  well 
depurated  from  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  concentrated  by  the  evt- 
poration  of  the  fluid,  yield  ei- 
trads,  which  difeover  to  the  ttiie 
no  fmall  aflivity.  Thefe  exirafii, 
like  thofe  prepared  from  the  juices 
of  mod  of  the  fummer  fruits,  if 
infpiflated  to  drynefs,  grow  nmk 
again  in  the  air. 

Extractvm  cicut*. 

Extras  of  bewdock. 

Take  frefh  hemlock  loaves,  gather- 
ed jufl  before  the  plant  begins  tv 
flower  i which  it  commonly  does 
in  July,  or  about  the  latter  esd 
of  June,  Prefs  out  the  juice; 
and  inunediately,  without  fuf- 
fering  it  to  fettle,  put  it  into  t 
Ihallow  glazed  earthen  pas, 
over  a very  gentle  fire  j keep- 
ing it  continually  flirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning,  till  it  b re- 
duced to  a thick  greeniih  brows 
mafs.  This  mafs  may  be  form- 
ed into  pills  with  a little  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately  publiflied  at  Vienna  hy 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Storck;  who  rexrommends  it  as 
a high  refolvent  in  many  obftinaie 
diforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  obferves, 
that  fmall  dofes  ihould  always 
be  begun  with, 'as  two  grains, 
made  into  a pill,  twice  a day  ; 
and  that  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drachms  a day, 
and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks  : that  it  may  be 
tifed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and  pregnancy  ; that  it  nei- 
ther accelerates  or  diflurbs  the 
circulation  ; neither  heats  nur 
cools;  nor  affefts  the  animal  func- 
tions : that  it  increafes  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift; 
fcldom  purges;  very  rarely  vomits; 
fometimcs  augments  perfpiration  ; 
often  produces  a copious  difcharge 
of  vilcid  urine  ; but  in  many  pa- 
tients does  not  increafe  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations  ; that  it 
removes  obftruflions  and  their 
confequences  ; relieves  rheumatic 
pains,  though  of  long  continu- 
ance; difeufles  fchirrous  tumours, 
both  internal  and  external,  and 
cures  dropfics  and  confumptions 
proceeding  from  fchirrofiiies  : that 
It  often  diffolves  catarafls,  or  (lops 
their  progrefs,  and  has  fometimes 
removed  the  gutta  ferena  ; that 
inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
fcald  heads,  malignant  ulcers, 
cancers,  the  malignant  flour  albus, 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  (landing, 
obllinate  remains  of  the  venereal 
difea(e,  and  caries  of  the  bones 
generally  yield  to  it  ; that  for  the 
inoft  part  it  is  necelfary  to  conti- 
nue this  medicine  for  a very  con- 
fiderable  time,  before  the  cure  h 
efTcCled,  or  much  benefit perceive'd 
from  it  ; that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
ed of  giving  any  relief,  and  that 
he  met  with  Come  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  its  c(Feits  ; and  that 
confequcntly  there  mu(b  be  fome 


latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the 
diagnoftic  figns  of  which  are  at 
prefent  unknown  ; that  though  it 
•15  by  no  means  infallible,  any  more 
than  other  medicines  in  their  ref- 
.peOive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deploia'de  cafi’s  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it  is 
fufiicient  to  recommend  it  to  fur- 
ther trials.  'I'be  eflicacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  pradilionets  abroad;  tho’ 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in 
this  country  have  not  been  .tt- 
tended  with  much  fuccefs  Some- 
what pcihaps  may  depend  upon 
the  time  of  the  plant’s  being  ga- 
thered, and  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  extrafl.  Dr.  Storck 
liimfelf  takes  notice  of  fome  mif- 
lakcs  committed  in  this  rcfpetl  : 
fome  have  left  the  herb  in  a 
heap  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
and  the  juice  became  thick  and 
mucilaginous  ; others  have  taken 
a very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
and  boil  d it  down  in  copper 
veflels  with  a great  heat,  by  which 
means  a llrong  fetor  was  ditfufed  to 
a confidcrable  diftance,  and  the 
mod  efficacious  parts  difilpated  j 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a black  tenacious  extraft, 
reiainitig  but  a final!  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant  : the 
extradl  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  ab.ive  preferiptien,  is  of  a 
greenifli  brown  colour,  and  a ve- 
ry difagrecable  fmcll,  like  that 
of  mice.  But  though  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  much  of  the 
extradl  ufed  here  had  been  ill  pre- 
pared, we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit that  its  geneial  inefficacy  was 
owing  to  this  caufc;  for  though 
thci e are  few  inllanccs  of  its  difeo- 
covering  anv  valuable  medicinal 
powers,  there  ate  feveral  of  its 
liaving  aflivitv  enough,  even  in 
D d ' (mall 
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fniall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 
/ymptoms. 

ELATERIUM. 

Land. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
having  very  lightly  prelTed  out 
the  juices,  pals  it  through  a fine 
hair  fieve  into  a glazed  earthen 
velTel.  After  Handing  for  foine 
hours,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ; from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
what  liquid  matter  is  Hill  left 
•is  to  be  feparated  by  filtration. 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to 
be  covered  with  a linen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  ether 
gentle  heat,  till  grown  thorough- 
ly dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
feparation  of  the  medicinal  mat- 
ter of  the  juice  on  (landing  for  a 
little  time  : and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  vegetables,  as  thofe  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root. 
Prepaiations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  roECCL.B. 
The  filtration  above  direflcd,  for 
draining  off  fuch  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here : the 

groffer  parts  of  th<r  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a vifeid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa- 
ration is  to  be  attempted  in  an- 
other manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top  ; this  is  effefled 
by  placing  one  end  of  fume 
moiilened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
Ikains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
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end  over  the  edge  of  the  vefTel,  (b 
ns  to  hang  down,  lower  than  the 
furfacc  of  the  Kquor  : by  this  mi- 

nagement  the  feparation  (ucceeds  ia 
perfeftion. 

The  Edinburgh  pharma copeeia,  di- 
redls  the  wild  cucumbers  to  b: 
gathered  before  they  have  growc 
fully  ripe  ; and  no  more  of  ibe 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  tbit 
which  iffues  fpioncaneou Oy  upca 
flitting  them.  After  fettling, 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away  ; and  the  thick  re- 
lidu  um,  without  any  further 
draining  or  filteration,  to  be  ez- 
ficcated  in  the  fun. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  preferiptions  do  not 
perhaps  differ  fo  much  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  maturity,  as  ia 
the  manner  of  exprefling  h ; both 
feeming  to  intend  the  fruti  to  be 
taken  juft  before  it  has  grown 
fo  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  bum 
and  fhed  its  juice  on  being  touch- 
ed. If  any  preffure  is  ufed.  it 
fliould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other- 
wife  fome  of  the  inaflive  pu  ipr 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forced 
out  with  the  juice,  and  render  the 
ftrengtii  of  the  dateriura  precari- 
ous ; a point  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a medi- 
cine of  fuch  powerful  operation, 
and  limitted  to  fo  linall  a dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a ftrong  irritating, 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolent 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  dropfies, 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a fufiicient 
dofe. 
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SECT.  II. 

Extracts  ivitb  icater. 

These  extrafls  are  pre-  thofe  whicli  contain  the  peculiar 
pared,  by  boiling  the  fub-  odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  rjua- 
jett  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  lity,  are  either  not  extrafled  at  all, 
drained  deco£lion  to  a thick  con-  or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
Gllence.  ftruum.  Thus,  gentian  root,  which 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of  is  almofl  (imply  bitter,  yields  an 
the  more  aflive  parts  of  the  plants,  extraft  poffeffing,  in  a (inall  vo- 
free  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble,  lunte,  the  whole  tafte  and  virtues 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the  of  the  root  : wormwood,  which 
largefl  (hare  of  their  bulk.  There  has  a degree  of  warmth  and  ftfong 
is  a great  difference  in  vegetable  flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
fubftances,  with  regard  to  their  the  two  flrfl  in  the  evaporation, 
fltnefs  for  this  operation;  fome  and  gives  an  extratt  not  greatly 
yielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and  different  from  the  foregoing  - the 
others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol-  difllpated  by  this  treatment,  its 
lient,  cooling,  bitter,  auflere,  af-  aftringency  remaining;  whilft  an 
tringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the  extratt  made  from  the  flowers  of 
mod  part  totally  extra£ted  by  the  lavender  and  rofemary,  difeovers 
boiling  water,  and  remain  almofl  nothing  either  of  the  tafte,  fincll, 
entire  upon  evaporating  it : whilft  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 

General'ruUs  for  making  extrads  nxiitb  nvater. 

1.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  l.irger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubjeft  longer  fire  will  be  rcquifite  for 
is  ufed  freflt  or  dry  : fince  nothing  evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
that  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro-  the  more  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
cefs,  will  be  loft  by  drying.  In  the  fubje£t  will  be  difllpated.  A 
regard  to  the  facility  of  extradlion,  long  continued  beat  likewife  makes 
• there  is  a very  confiderable  dif-  a confiderable  alteration  in  the 
ference  ; vegetables  in  general  matter  which  is  not  volatile  ; fweet 
giving  out  their  virtues  more  fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
readily,  when  moderately  dried,  water,  become  naufeous;  and  the 
than  when  freflt.  draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 

2.  Very  compadl  dry  fubftances  lence;  though  without  any  remark- 
Atould  be  reduced  into  exceeding  able  feparation  of  their  parts, 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  effu-  4.  The  decoQions  arc  to  be  de- 
(ion  of  the  nienftruutn.  purated  by  colaturc;  and  afier- 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought  wards  fuffered  toftaml  for  a day  or 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffary  two,  when  a confiderable  quan- 
for  extratling  the  virtues  of  the  tity  of  fediment  is  ufually  found 
fubjedl.  A difference  herein  will  at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
foinctimes  occafion  a variation  in  poured  off  clear,  be  boiled  down 
the  quality  of  the  produff;  the  a little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
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cool  again,  ii  will  dcpofue  a frefh 
fedimcnt,  from  which  it  may  be 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifli  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
coftions  of  very  refinous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injuied  by  it;  the  refin 
fubfiding  along  with  the_  inaftive 
dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  mod  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  Ihal- 
low  velfels;  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale ; this  effcil 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  necefl'ary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ulual  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  eftedfually  fecured 
againd,  by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
fation  after  the  common  manner, 
no  farther  than  to  the  confidence 
of  a fyrup,  when  the  ma'tter  is  to 
be  poured  into  fhallow  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode- 
rately heated;  which  afting  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degieeof 
confidence  required.  This  may 
likewife  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
ly,  in  balneo  marix,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  velTel  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the  evaporation  is  here 
e.xceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  Extradfs  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [L.] 
They  diould  be  'kept  in  bladders 
moidened  with  fwcel  oil  [£.j 

EXTRACTU.M  ABSINTHII. 

Extract  of  laormiuood. 

' EJinb. 

Doil  dried  wormwood  leaves  in 
water,  fapplying  freflr  water 
occafionally,  till  the  herb  has 
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given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  decodboi 
through  a,  woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a fand-heat,  to 
the  confidence  of  honey. 

This  extrafl  is  almoft  fimplj 
bitter;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  being  ditUpated  in  the 
evaporation.  The  chemids  nfual- 
ly  prepare  the  extradt  ot  worm- 
wood from  the  decodUon  whicb 
remains  in  the  dill  after  the  d.f- 
tillation  of  the  eflential  oil  ; and. 
provided  the  dill  has  been  perfed- 
ly  clean,  and  the  liquor  not  flood 
too  long  in  it  after  the  diftillation, 
this  piece  of  frngalrty  is  not  to  be 
difapproved  of;  fince,  whether  ive 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour;  or  Aif- 
fer  it  to  be  didipated  in  the  air, 
the  remaining  extract  wiH  be  the 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURD 
MINORIS. 

Extras  of  Uffer  centaury^ 
Edinb. 

This  is  direfled  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  the  olded  extrad  wc 
have  any  account  ot : its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  cucum- 
dantially  fet  down,  in  a boot 
ufually  afcribed  to  G.vlen,  dt  w- 
tute  centaureiT.  The  author  of  tbit 
treaiife  recommends  the  extrad  as 
a medicine  of  excellent  feivice  in 
many  cafes;  and  looks  upon  cen- 
taury as  a fpecific  againd  the  bue 
of  a mad  dog  and  other  venemous 
animals,  h is  doubtlels  an  ufcful 
bitter,  potTeding  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  fubdanccs  ot  that  clafi; 
but  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAMvt.MEU. 

Extras  of  chamomile . 

Edinb. 

This  extrad  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  chamomile,  in  the  fame 

manner 
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iii^inner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  preceding  plants.  Nor 
IS  it  greatl/  different  from  thofe 
«xtra£ts  in  quality  ; the  fpecific 
fla  vour  of  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ing in  the  evaporation.  The  che- 
mifts  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
that  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
coflion  remaining  after  the  dif- 
tlllation  of  the  eflential  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  ENUL/E 
CAMPANyE. 

Extras  of  tlecampane. 

Lond. 

Boil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in 
water,  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the 
decoflion,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a pilular 
conlidence;  taking  care,  towards 
the  end,  to  prevent  its  burning  to 
the  velfel. 

This  extrafl  retains  a confider- 
able  fliare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
root:  its  talle  is  fomewhat  warm, 
and  not  ungratefully  bitteriih.  It 
is  given,  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm, 
in  a lax  (late  of  the  fibres  of  the 
flomach,  and  in  fome  difordets  of 
the  bread. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIAN^E. 

Extras  of  gentian. 

L.  E. 

This  extrafl  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  extradls. 
It  is  of  a reddiih  brown  colour, 
and  an  intenfely  bitter  talle,  be- 
ing one  of  the  llronged  of  the  veget- 
able bitters. 

EXTRACTUM 

GLYCYRRHlZiE. 

Extras  of  liquorice. 

Lond. 

Lightly  boil  frefli  liquorice  roots 
in  water,  prefs  the  dcco61ion 
through  a drainer,  and  after  the 


feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
it  until  it  no  longer  dicks  to  the 
fingers,  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boil- 
ing the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely 
into  fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more 
readily  give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
coflion  ; if  the,  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fweet  tade,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  wafer 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  extrafl  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root ; a quart,  or  at 
mod  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lels  expenlive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe  inftead  of  the  deco£tion,  juice 
of  liquorice,  prefTed  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner  prac- 
tifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extraCl  of  li- 
quoiice  have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops  in 
perfeflion;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
in  its  preparation,  or  defignedly 
mixing  it  with  fand,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  bittcrifli,  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  talle  than  the  root 
itfelf;  of  a pleafant  fmell,  a red- 
diih brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  into  llrings,  of  a bright 
golden  colour;  totally  fuluble  in 
water,  without  dcpofiting  any  fe- 
ces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  many  purpofes  in 
D d 5 the 
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the  fliops,  if  kept  in  a fomcw^bat 
fofier  confidence,  than  that  of  an 
cxiraft.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
ing apt  in  a fliort  time  to  grow 
mouldy ; this  may  be  effeflually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
I'mall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTR ACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Extrail  of  blatk  htllebore. 

L.E. 

This  extraft  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  elecam- 
pane roots  above  (jefcribed.  It 
purges  with  confiderably  lefs  vio- 
lence than  the  helleboie  in  fub- 
flance;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  heft  preparations  of  that  root 
■when  intended  to  aft  only  as  a 
cathartic.  'I’he  dofe  is  front  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LTGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 

Extrail  of  lo^ooj. 

Lord. 

Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound.  Boil  it  in 
a gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li- 
quor is  confumedj  repeating  the 
coftion  with  frefh  water  four 
times,  or  oftener ; the  fevcral 
decoftions  are  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, pafled  through  a drainer, 
and  evaporated  to  a due  con- 
fidence. 

This  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtues  to  watery  niendrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  neceffary.  The 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  direfts  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to  be  called  in  aid; 
lee  the  following  feftion. 

The  extraft  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time  in 
foine  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
firft  received  into  the  pharmaco- 


poeia. It  has  an  a^ceable  fweet 
tafte,  with  foinc  degree  of  aftrir- 
gency;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  bluntitg 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  asO 
moderately  condringing  the  is- 
tedines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
veflels;  it  may  be  given  from  i 
fcruple  to  half  a drachm,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fir  times  a diy  to 
advantage.  During  the  ufe  of  t!s 
medicine,  the  dools  are  frequentlv 
tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occat- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  blood : the 
preferiber  therefore  ought  to  cattii- 
on  the  patient  againft  any  fnrpriie 
of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTIQS  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 

iiiolle  et  durum. 

Extrail  of  Peruvian  bark,  foft  axi 
hard. 

Land. 

Boil  a pound  of  pow’dered  bark  « 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  of 
the  liquor,  which  whilft  hot 
will  be  red  and  tranfparent,  hot 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yd- 
low  and  turbid.  The  recuin- 
ing  bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  m 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  a* 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed till  the  liquor  remains  tranf- 
parent  when  cold.  All  the  de- 
coftions, drained  and  mixed  toge- 
ther, are  to  be  evaporated  over 
a very  gentle  fire  to  a due  con- 
fidence, care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burn- 
ing. 

This  extraft  is  direfted  to  be 
kept  in  the  fhops,  both  in  a 
foft  and  hard  form  ; the  fiift 
of  a proper  confidence  for- 
making  into  pills;  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 
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Peruvian  bark  is  a rednous 
cirug;  the  refin  melts  out  by  the 
heat,  but  is  not  perfectly  diflolved 
by  the  water j hence,  in  cooling, 
it  feparates,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom, 
as  appears  nianifellly  upon  examin- 
ing the  fediment  by  fpirit  of  wine 
(fee  the  account  of  this  article  in 
page  197  ) This  extract  might  be 
made  to  better  advantage  by  the  af- 
fiflanceof  fpiritofwine,afcer  thefame 
manner  as  that  of  jalap;  and  this 
method  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
directed.  But,  as  the  committee 
obferre,'ali  the  fpitits  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  amongll  us,  are  accompa- 
nied with  fame  degree  of  a bad  fla- 
vour : this  adheres  mod  ftrongly  to, 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpirit, 
which  evaporating  lad,  mud  com- 
municate this  ill  flavour  to  the  ex- 
tract; a circumdance  of  very  great 
confequence;  as  this  medicine  is  de- 
figned  for  fuch,  whofe  domachs  are 
too  weak  to  bear  a due  quantity 
of  bark  in  fubdance.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  the  hard  extract  ate  reck- 
oned equivalent  to  about  half  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  itfelf. 


EXTRACTUM  ligni  GUAI.^d, 
mode  et  durum. 

EjctraS  of  guaiacum  luood,  foft  and 
bard. 

Lond. 

Boil  a pound  of  dravings  of  guaia- 
cum in  a gallon  of  water,  till 
half  the  lequor  is  waded,  re- 
peating the  operation  four  times, 
oroftener;  with  thefame  quan- 
tities of  freflr  water.  The  fe- 
veral  decoctions;  palled  through 
a drainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpiflated  together;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  are  almod  entire- 
ly exhaled,  a little  rectified  fpi- 
rit of  wine  ii'  to  be  added,  that 
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the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  mafs. 
This  extract  is  to  be  prepared 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a foft  and 
hard  form. 

Here  the  refinous  parts  of  the 
wood  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpilTation  : 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  united 
with  the  red  of  the  matter.  The 
extract  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
wood;  feepagei48. 

EXTRACTUM  RUTj^I. 

Extras  of  rue. 

Land. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane  roots  already  de- 
feribed.  It  retains  a .confiderable 
/hare  of  the  warmth  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  rue;  for  though  the 
principal  viitues  of  rue  refide  in 
an  eflential  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this 
plant,  as  formerly  obferved  un- 
der the  bead  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page  364^  is  not  of  a very 
volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  SABINiE. 

Extras  of  Savin. 

Lond. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  favin,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding.  It  does, 
not  retain  fo  much,  as  that  extract 
does,  of  the  virtues  of  its  fubject, 
the  oil  of  favin  being  more  volatile 
than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMl  ei  RESINA  ALOES. 

Gum  and  refm  of  aloes. 

Lond. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  Socotorinc  aloes 
in  two  pints  of  water,  till  as 
much  as  polTible  of  the  aloes  is 
diffolved.  The  folution  fuder- 
ed  to  red  for  a night,  will  de- 
pofite  the  refin  to  the  bottom  of 
b d 4 the 
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the  veffel ; after  which,  the  re- 
maining liquor,  ftrained,  if  need- 
ful, is  to  be  evaportted;  that  the 
gum  may  be  left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
juice.  This  alteration  is  not  ow- 
ing, as  might  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
reparation  of  the  refin  | for  the 
pure  refm  of  aloes  is  (fill  lefs  tjif- 
agreeable,  and  bfs  purgative,  even 
than  the  gum  ; fomc  have  denied 
that  it  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  afciibe  to  it  an 
aftringent  quality.  1 h.ive  e.xhi- 
bited  this  refin,  divided  by  tritu- 
ration with  the  tcftaceous  powders, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  without 
obferving  any  effect  irom  it  (fee 
page  8i.)  *rhc  gum  feems  to  be 
the  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufc:  if  the  refin  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  further  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
for  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  an  aqueous  folution  of 
impure  aloes,  all  •the  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
in  water,  will  precipitate  along 
with  it. 

PILULE,  feu  EX  TRACTU.Vl, 
RUDII. 

The  pills  or  rxlr/id  of  Ruilliis. 

• EJinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 

Colocynth, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  two 
ounces  •, 

Scammony,  one  ounce; 
Viiriolated  tartar,  two  drachms; 
Dilhileil  oil  of  cloves,one  drachm. 
Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle- 
bore, pour  on  them  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 
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fumption  of  half  the  liquor ; 
pafs  the  decoction  through  t 
ilrainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  tk: 
confilfence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  and  fcamnrooy , reduced 
into  fine  powder  : when  the 

inafs  is  taken  trom  the  fire,  mix 
into  it  the  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
difiilled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a medicine 
of  great  importance  as  a cathartic, 
limilar  to  one  defcribed  hereafter 
in  page  413,  under  the  titic  of 
ExtraSum  catharticum.  Water  ap- 
pears to  be  a better  mentlruain, 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for 
the  colocynth  and  the  hellebore  ; 
the  watery  extiacts  being  nuch 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituous, 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  cSectual 
purgatives. 

Rob  eaccarum  jukiperi. 

Roi  of  jumper  berries. 

Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a fufficieai 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
Brained,  and  infpilTated  to  the 
confluence  of  honey. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  j’rom  the  decoction  that  re- 
mains alter  the  diilillaiion  of  tbe 
elfentiiil  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a fweet  balfainic  tafle,  accompanied 
with  a greater  or  lefs  bitternefs. 
according  as  the  feeds  of  the  berry 
were  nioreor  lefs  thoroughly  bruifed. 
This  elegant  preparation,  though 
not  received  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
feems  not  unworthy  of  a place  m 
the  (hops.  Ho(fman  has  a great 
opinion  of  it  in  debilities  of  tbe 
(lomach  and  intefiines,  and  in  tbe 
difficulties  of  urine  faniiliartoperfoos 
of  an  advanced  age. 
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SECT.  III. 

ExtraHs  with  reHified fpirit. 


REct  I F I E D fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  elTential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation : the  heat  fuiScient  to  ex- 
hale pare  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confidera- 
bly  evaporates,  or  n^>ft  efleniial 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a refinous  or  fpi- 
riiuous  extradl  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water,  con- 
tains the  warmth  and  flavour,  as 
well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ; one 
made  from  cinnamon  poflelfes  its 
aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its  af- 
triagency  ; and  one  from  lavender 
and  rofemary  flowers  retains  great 
part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues  ; 
the  volatile  pans,  which  are  car- 
ried off  by  water  in  its  evaporation, 
being  left  behind  by  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  mould  be  perfeftly  free 
fiom  any  ill  flavour  ; which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to  the 
preparation  ; and  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif- 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva- 
porating towards  the  end  of  the 
tnfpiflation,  would  promote  the 
dilTipation  of  the  volatile  pans  of 
the  fubjeft.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
jett  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  ; 
thofe  fubftances,  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally  on 
being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment 
with  the  pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpifluition  ihould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water-bath.  It 
is  not  needful  to  futfer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  ; greatefl  part 
of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collccl- 


ing  the  vapour  in  the  common 
diflilling  veflels.  (See  chap,  v.) 
If  the  diftilled  fpirit  is  found  to 
have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubjeA,  it  may  be  advantage- 
oully  referved  for  the  fame  purpofes 
again 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
redlified  (pirit  is  the  proper  men- 
(Iruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  grofler  refinous  matter  of  ve- 
getables, and  water  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  faline ; yet  thefe 
principles  are,  in  almoft  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is 
applied  at'firft,  it  will  take  up  a 
portion  of  what  is  diredlly  foluble 
only  in  the  other.  Hence  fundry 
vegetables,  extremely  refinous,  and 
whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly  in  their 
refin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extradls  wiUi  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a prudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence,  alfo,  the  extracts 
made  from  mod  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit  are  not  mere  refins  ; a part 
of  the  gummy  matter,  if  the  fubjedt 
contained  any  fuch,  being  taken 
up  along  with  the  refin,  an  admix- 
ture of  great  advantage  to  it  in  a 
medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous 
extradls  of  feveral  vegetable  fub- 
flances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  dilfolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tinctures  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a quan- 
tity of  water.  'I’he  retin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diflblved  in  the 
watery  liquor, -leparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  j leaving  in  the 
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mendrutn  fuch  other  principles  of 
the  plant,  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
extracted  at  hrft  along  with  it. 

RESINA  JALAPPvE. 

ReJin  of  jalap. 

Ejinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruil'cd.  Pour  upon 
it  fo  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  ; and  digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a fand-heat,  that  the 
fpirit  may  extract  the  virtue  of 
the  root.  Filter  the  tincture 
through  paper,  put  it  into  a glafs 
cucurbit,  and  diflil  off  one  halfol 
the  fpirit.  Add  to  the  remain- 
der a proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  refin  will  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  ; divide  it  into  little 
cakes,  and  dry  it  with  a very 
gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a pure  re- 
fin  : fuch  gummy  parts  as  the  fpi- 
rit might  have  taken  up,  rentain- 
ing  fufpended  in  the  liquor.  Its 
indiffolubility  in  any  aqueous  fluid, 
and  its  tenacious  quality,  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  coats  of  the  intef- 
tincs,  and  occafions  great  irritation 
and  gripes,  forbid  its  being  ever' 
given  by  itfelf.  It  is  fitted  for  ufe, 
by  thoroughly,  triturating  it  with 
teftaceous  powders  ; by  grinding  it 
with  almonds  or  powdered  gum, 
and  making  the  compound  into  an 
emulficn  with  water ; or  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
mixing  the  folution  with  a proper 
quantity  offyrup,  or  of  mucilage. 
Six  or  eight  grains,  managed  in 
either  of  ihefe  ways,  prove  pow- 
erfully cathartic,  and  generally 
without  griping  or  greatly  difor- 
dering  the  body. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  refin  of 
jalap  is  frequently  adulterated  with 


common  rofin  ; and  that  this  abafe 
may  bedifeovered  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  diflolves  the  former,  without 
touching  the  latter.  This  criterion, 
however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ; for 
there  are  many  cheap  refins  which 
are  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  as  well 
as  that  of  jalap  ; and  there  is  not 
any  one  which  may  not  be  artfully 
rendered  fo. 

RESINA  SCAM.MONII. 

ReJin  of  fcammoiy . 

• Edinb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding ; 
with  which  it  agrees  alfi}  in  its  ge- 
neral qualities  ; occaliooinjg  vehe- 
ment gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fufficient 
fafety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
raony  is  doubilefs  a valuable  pur- 
gative i but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refin  from  its  natural  corrector,  the 
gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 


This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  guaia- 
cuni,  or  from  what  is  called 
gum  guaiacum  ; is  is  obtained 
mofl  commodioufly  froto  the 
latter. 

The  virtue  of*  guaiacum  con- 
fifls  wholly  in  its  refin  ; and  the 
refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfedtiy  one  and  the 
fame  ; the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure,  there 
would  be  no  occafion  lor  any  ar- 
tificial preparation  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  always  contains  a large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter,  fo  as  to 
Hand  greatly  in  need  of  this  me- 
thod 
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Tliod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  beft  gum  guaiacum 
<Jo  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  refin.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark 
is  Ibmewbat  lefs  refinous  than  the 
wood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Refin  of  Perwjtan  bark. 

EJinb. 

This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  ftrongcr  in  taftc 
than  the  watery  extrafl  deferibed 
in  • the  preceding  feftion  ; it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  about  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubdance.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refin  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this  or 
in  the  other  articles.  In  regard 
to  the  bark  particularly,  it  is 
more  advifeable  to  endeavour  to 
unite  into  one  compound  all  that 
can  be  extrafled  from  it  by  watery 
and  fpirituous  mendrua  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college  has 
received  a preparation  of  this  kind, 
which  is  defciibed  in  the  following 
feAion. 

ExTR.SCTUM  CROC  I. 

Extras  of  faffron. 

Pbarm.  branjeniurg. 

Digeft  faffron  in  fuch  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long 
as  the  fpirit  extras  any  co- 
lour from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tinflures  together,  and  diflil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a tall  glafs 
veflel,  by  the  heat  of  a wa- 
ter-bath, till  the  rcfidiium  ap- 
pears of  the  confidence  of  oil  or 
balfam. 


This  is  a general  procefs,  for 
the  preparation  of  extradls  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
dances;  which  extracts  have  been 
commonly  didinguillied  by  the 
name  of  effential,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
cific  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jefts.  In  making  the  extradls  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpiifation  Iliould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  confidence  above  direfled  • 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficulily  than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  carry  off  with  it  fomc  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If  the  prepa- 
ration is  wanted  in  a folid  or 
confident  form,  it  is  more  advif- 
ablc  to  mix  with  it  a fuitable 
quantity  of  any  appropriated  pow- 
dery matters,  than  to  hazard  the 
the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a further 
evaporation.  If  any  addition  is 
wanted  for  giving  confidence  to 
the  extrafl  of  fatr'ron,  fad'ron  in 
fubdance  appears  to  be  the  bed. 

The  cflcniial  extraQ  of  faffron 
Is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  it  poffeffes  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufed 
a little  too  freely,  it  occafions  an 
almod  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing  ; he  obferves,  that  it 
tinges  tlie  urine  of  a red  colour  ; 
and  that  it  mingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  mod  con- 
veniently taken  in  a glafs  of 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine.  A 
few  drops  are  a fufficient  dofe. 
The  diddled  (pnit  contains  alfo 
fomc  fliare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffron,  though  far  lefs  than  the 
extract  : it  is  faid  to  have  an 
advantage  above  mod  other  cor- 
dial fpiiits,  of  difpofing  the  pa- 
tient to  fwta:  : it  may  be  taken, 
properly  dduted,  from  a drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 

ExtraHs  with  Spirit  and  water. 


There  are  fundry  veget- 
ables, particularly  thofe  of 
a refinous  nature,  which  are  treat- 
ed, to  better  advantage,  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than 
with  either  of  them  fingly.  The 
virtues  of  refinous  woods,  barks, 
and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
frelh  portions  of  water  j but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuffer.  a con- 
Cderable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinued heat  neceffary  for  the  ex- 
traction, and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience; but  the  extracts  obtain- 
ed by  it,  from  the  fubflances  here 
intended,  being  almoft  purely  re- 
finous, are  lefs  adapted  to  gene- 
ral ufe  than  thofe  in  which  the 
refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which 
water  is  the  direct  menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways'  of  ob- 
taining thefe  compound  or  gum- 
my-refinous  extrafls  : one,  by 
nfing  proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a mix- 
ture of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  nienflruum  ; 
the  other,  by  digefting  the  fub- 
ject  fil’d  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  aftci  wards  uniting 
into  one  mafs  the  parts  which  the 
two  niendiua  have  feparacely  ex- 
tracted. In  fome  calcs,  where  a 
fufficiency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  iii  the  fubject,  it  may  be 
artificially  lupplied,  by  infpif- 
faling  the  fpirituous  tincture  to 
the  confidence  of  a balfam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a thick 
folution  of  any  Ample  gum,  as 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  t 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  are 
obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
extemporaneoufly  niifcible  w;t4 
water  into  milky  liquors. 

EXTRACTU.M  JALAPII. 

Extra3  ef  jalap. 

Land. 

Upon  powdered  jalap  pour  focie 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  wi:h 
a gentle  heat  extract  a tincture  : 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  freih 
arcels  of  water.  Strain  the 
rd  tinflure,  and  draw-  off  the 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  beg?ns 
to  grow  thick  ; boil  the  drained 
decoction  alfo  to  a like  ihick- 
nefs  ; then  mix  both  the  ia- 
fpiffaied  matters  together,  aad 
with  a gentle  fire  reduce  the 
whole  to  a pilular  confidence. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  qnantity  of  jalap  root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  diged  them 
together  in  a fand-heat  ; pour 
off  this  tincture,  and  put  to 
the  remaining  magma  a fuf5- 
cient  quantity  of  water  ; boil 
them  together  for  an  hour  : 
then  pafs  the  decoflion  through 
a drainer,  and  afterw’ards  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confidence  of 
honey,  mixing  in,  toward  the 
end  of  the  evaporation,  the 
fpirituous  tinfture,  and  keepiog 
them  continually  flirting,  that 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  in- 
to an  uniform  mafs  free  from 
lumps.  From  the  fpirituous 
tincture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 

may 
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may  he  recovered  by  diftiila-  the  gum  : if  the  gum  be  diflblved 
tion,  before  its  admixture  with  firft,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline 
the  watery  decoction.  fait  will  precipitate  it. 


This  extract  is  an  ufeful  pur- 
gative,  preferable  to  the  crude 
root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
ftrength,  and  as  the  do^e,  by  the 
rejeflion  of  the  woody  parts,  rs 
rendered  fmailer  ; the  mean  dofe 
is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpiriiuous 
tincture  was  infpilTated  by  ilfelf, 
it  would  afford  a refinous  mafs, 
■which,  unlefs  thoroughly  divided 
by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not 
prove  fufficiently  cathartic  ; the 
watery  decofUons  yield  an  c.xtrafl, 
which  operates  exceeding  weakly  '. 
both  joined  ^together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  conipofe  an  elfcdual 
and  fafe  purge.  This  method 
of  making  extracts  might  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied  to  fundry 
other  roCnous  uibftances,  as  the 
dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  renn,  and  much  lefs  water 
than  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary  extracts  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  parmacopccia,  a little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit  j on  a fuppofition, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
to  extraft  more  from  the  root 
than  it  could  b^  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppolite 
effect;  impending  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  refinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit  ; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render 
the  water  incapable  of  diffolving 


EXTR.ACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 

Ex  trad  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Edinh. 

^ The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
diredled  the  extract  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
In  the  bark  we  may  dillinguifh 
two  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringetit 
and  a bitter  one  ; the  former  of 
which  feems  to  refide  in  the  re- 
finous matter,  and  the  latter  chief- 
ly in  the  gummy.  The  watery 
extrafl  (dclcribed  in  page  404) 
is  moderately  firong  in  point  of 
bitternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency 
it  has  only  a fmall  degree.  The 
pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand, 
(page  411.)  is  llrong  in  aftrin- 
gency, and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
prefent  extrafl  ; which  appears  to 
be  the  bed  preparation  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  obtained  fioni  this  va- 
luable drug. 

r.XTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 


This  extrad  is  direded  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing;  and  the 
fame  treatment  is  judicioufly  or- 
dered for  all  the  refinous  drugs  in 
general. 

EXTRACTUM  CATHARTI- 
CUM. 

Cathartic  extrad. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Colocynth,  fix  drachms; 

Scam 
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Scammony, 

Leifer  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 
half  an  ounce; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Having  cut  the  colocynth  fmall, 
and  bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  on 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
geft  with  a gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  Prefs  out  the  tinflure, 
and  diflblve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcanimony,  fitft  feperately 
reduced  to  powder  ; then  draw 
off  tlie  fpirit,  and  infp  lfate  the 
remainir.g  inafs  to  a pilular  con- 
(iftencc. 

•Th  I s compofition  anfwers  very 
effeflually  the  intention  exprelfed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  where  the  patient’s  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place  ; the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a drachm.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menftruum  for  the 
purgative  materials  ; diflblving 
neatly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities  ; and  extradling  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri- 
tating refin,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  lafi  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
by  water  ; and  the  watery  extrafl 
to  operate  with  greater  mildnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effedlually  ; the  Etiin- 
burgh  college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a pre- 
paration, of  the  fame  intention 
with  this  deferibed  in  page  408. 
*ln  our  former  pharmacopoeias, 
three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves  ; the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter 
being  of  a lefs  volatile  nature  ; 
though  a confiderable  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  thele,  is  dilfi- 
pated  during  the  evaporation  of  ' 


Preparations.  Part  III.- 

the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof 
fpirit. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIAC.'V. 

Cordial  confeShn. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Rofeniary  tops,  frefli. 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a pound. 
Exiraft  a tinflure  from  thefe  in- 
gredients with  about  a gallon 
and  a half  of  proof  fpirit  : let 

the  tinfture  be  ftrained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a gentle  heat  to  the 
weight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a half  ; then  add  the  following 
ingredients  very  finely  pulveris- 
ed, and  make  the  whole  into  an 
eleflary. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs 
claws,  fixteen  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces; 
Cloves,  one  ounce; 

Double-refined  fugar,two  pounds. 

This  confeftion  is  compofed 
of  tHe  more  unexceptionable  in- 
gredients of  a compofition  for- 
merly held  in  great  efleem,  and 
which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
ConfectioRaleicha  n a. The 
committee,  appointed  for  reform- 
ing the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
obferve,  that  the  original  confec- 
tion is  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ; each 
of  which  they  examined  apart,  ex- 
cept one,  ros  felit,  the  flower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is  poffeffed  of  hurtful  qua- 
lities, as  is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed  where  it  grows.  In  this 
examination,  many  of  the  extracts 
came  out  fo  very  naufeous,  that 

it 
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it  was  luipoflible  to  retain  thenv 
confiftent  with  any  due  regard  to 
the  lafte  of  the  compofition.  But 
fome  few  of  equal  efficacy  with 
any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a tolerable 
tafteand  flavour,  vr,;rc  compound- 
ed in  different  proportions  ; and 
when  after  many  trials,  a com- 
pofition was  approved,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  material,  that  would 
yield  the  proportion  of  extrafl 
which  entered  that  compofition, 
was  calculated,  and  from  thence 
the  proportions  collcdled  as  now 
fet  down  : after  which  the  com- 
pound extra£l  was  made,  and  found 
to  anfwer  expeftation. 

^ The  confedlion,  as  now  re- 
formed, is  a fufficiently  grateful, 
and  moderately  warm  cordial  ; 
and  frequently  given  in  that  in- 
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temion  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes 
and  draughts.  The  extraft  re- 
tains a confiderable  fhar«  of  the 
flavour  and*  virtue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, though  not  near  To  much  as 
if  a reflified  fpirit  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  operator  ftiouid  be 
particularly  careful  to  exirafl  as 
much  from  the  ingredients  as  the 
fpirit  will  take  up  ; otherwife  the 
infpifl'ated matter  turns  out,  fo  thin, 
and  of  fo  little  tenacity,  that  the 
powders  are  apt  to  leparate  and 
fubfide  from  it  in  keeping.  The 
crabs  claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  neceflary,  and  is  infert- 
ed  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
original,  than  from  its  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine. 

T..  V. 


ExtraHs  by  long  digejiion. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  thi* 
chapter  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  virtues  of  vegetable  de- 
coflions  are  altered  by  long  boil- 
ing. Decoflions  or  infufions  *of 
draftic  vegetables,  by  long  continu- 
ed boiling  or  digeftion,  lofe  more 
and  more  of  their  virulence  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and 
more  of  a grofs  fediment,  refulting 
probably  from  the  decompofition  of 
their  adive  paits.  On  this  foun- 
dation it  has  been  attempted  to  ob- 
tain fafeand  mild  preparations  from 
fundry  virulent  drugs,  and  fome 
of  thfe  cbemifts  have  ftrongly  re- 
commended the  ptocefs,  though 
without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any 
intimation  of,  the  continuance  of 
boiling  fequifite  for  producing  the 
due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjedls. 
M.  Baume,  in  his  Elemens  dt  phar- 
macit  lately  publiflied,  has  given 


a particular  account  of  an  extrafl 
of  opium  prepared  on  this  principle; 
thefubftanceof  which  is  as  follows. 

Extra3  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
digefiiart. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water:  drain  the 
decoftion,  and  boil  the  remain- 
der once  or  twq^  in  frefli  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  drained 
decoflions  to  about  fix  quarts, 
which  being  put  into  a tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a fire,  as  'may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil,  for 
three  months  together  if  the  fire 
is  continued  day  and  night,  and 
, for  fix  months,  if  it  is  intermitt- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
vefll'l  with  water  in  proportion 
to  the  evaporation  ; and  fcraping 
the  bottom  with  a wooden  fpa- 
tula  from  time  to  lime,  to  get 
off  the  fediment  which  begins 
to  precipitate  after  fome  days 
digeftion.  The  fediment  needs 
not  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling 
is  finillied,  at  which  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  drained  when 
cold,  and  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
tract, of  a due  confidence  for 
being  formed  into  pills. 

Th  E author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  drongly  boil- 
ing, the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
confiderably  expedited,  and  the  fix 
months  digedion  reduced  to  four 
months  ; that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digedion,  a thick,  vifcous, 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a tenacious  (kin  as  the  li- 
quor cools ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analagous  to  edential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility : that  the 
oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the 
end  of  the  fird  month,  but  dill 
continues  fcnfible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquor  cools : that  the 
refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a long  while  its  refinuus  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
and  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
foftened,  or  made  to  cohere  by 
the  heat ; that  when  the  procefs 
is  finifhed,  part  of  it  dill  continues 
a perfect  lefin,  didbluble  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  part  an  indifibluble 
powder : that  when  the  digeded 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  about  a 
quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next 
day,,  it  yields  a brownidi  earthy- 
faline  matter,  called  the  edential 
fait  of  opium,  in  figure  nearly  like 
the  fedative  fait  obtained  from 
borax,  intermingled  with  fmall 


needled  crydals.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  made  this  pre- 
paration fix  or  feven  times.  The 
vedel  be  madeufe  of  was  about  two 
inches  and  a half  diameter  in  the 
mouth:  the  q'tantity  of  water  eva- 
porated was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a day,  and  from  a hundred 
and  thirty  to  a hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digedion. 
Out  of  fixty-four  ounces  of  opium, 
fcventeen  ounces  remained  undif- 
folved  in  the  water  : the  quantity 
of  refinous  matter,  precipitated 
during  the  digedion,  was  twelve 
ounces  : from  the  liquor,  evapo- 
rated to  a quart,  he  obtained  a 
drachm  of  edential  fait,  and  might, 
he  fays,  have  feparated  more;  the 
liquor  being  then  further  evapo- 
rated to  a pilular  confidence,  the 
weight  of  the  extract  was  thirty- 
one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts  ; and  that  th<e 
gummy  extract,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  diveded  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  productive 
of  the  diforders,  which  opium 
itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations 
of  it,  frequently  occafion.  A cafe 
is  mentioned,  from  which  the  in- 
nocence and  mildnefs  of  the  me- 
dicine are  apparent  ; fifty  grains 
having  been  taken  in  a day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  born.  But  what  ibare  it 
podefies  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium,  is  not  fo  clear  ; for  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions  of  the 
domach  and  vomitings,  which 
at  length  happened  after  the 
extract  had  been  continued  daily 
in  the  above  dofei  for  feveral 
years  (plufteurt  armett)  cannot 
. perhaps 
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perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  a in 
the  opium,  is  juit  ; a preparation 
equivalent  to  the  above  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a much  Ihorier  time.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  re- 
(inous  and  oily  parts  of  opium, 
they  may  be  feparated,  by  means 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many 
hours  as  the  digeftion  requires 
months.  The  feparation  will  alfo 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
maining gum,  though  fome  part  of 
the  gum  will  in  this  method  be  lofi, 
a little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the 
fpirit  along  with  the  other  prin- 
ciples. 

In  whaf  particular  part  ofopinin 


its  peculiar  virtues  rcfide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afcer- 
tained  ; but  thus  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure 
gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can 
diflblve,  has  little,  or  rather  no- 
thing of  its  foporific  power. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
fume, that  by  whatever  means  we 
dellroy  or  diminifh  what  is  call- 
ed the  narcotic,  foporific,  viru- 
lent quality  of  opium,  we  fhall 
deftroy  or  dimitiilh  likewife  its 
falutary  operation.  For  the  ill 
eife£ls,  which  it  produces  in 
certain  cafes,  feem  to  be  no 
other,  than  the  neceifary  confe- 
quences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in 
others. 


E 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Empryeumatic  Oils. 


Vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitn- 
mens,  on  being  urged  with  a red 
beat,  have  their  original  proper- 
ties deftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  products  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  what  prseexifted  in 
the  fubjefi.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a part  is  changed 
into  alhes,  a part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diflblv^  by  the  air.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  veffeis  (as 
in  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts)  they  are  re- 
folved  into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubflances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver  ; and  a black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  farther  alterable 
in  clofe  venels,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  afhes.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
tmpyrtumaSic , are  the  objefts  of 
the  prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the  fame 
procefs  with  certain  faline  bodies  of 
more  importance  than  themfelves, 
are  referred  to  the  head  of  faline 
preparations. 

OLEUM  BUXI. 

Oil  of  box. 
bond. 

Diffil  pieces  of  box  wood,  in  a re- 
tort, with  a fand-heat  gradually 
increafed  ; the  oil  will  come  over 
along  with  an  acid  fpiiit,  which 
is  to  be  frparated  by^a  funnel. 

OLEUM  GUAIACI. 

Oil  of  guaiacum. 

EJinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 
cuQi  into  an  earthen  longncck^ 


or  a glafs  retort,  and  diftil  erthe.' 
in  a find  bath  or  an  open  fire, 
increafing  the  heat  by  degrees. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  will  come 
over,  afterwards  a light  red  oil, 
stnd  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  fire,  a thick  black  oil, 
which  (inks  through  the  other 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  of 
wood.  • 

The  retort  may  be  filled  almoft 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmall 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a ela(* 
receiver  with  a pafte  made  of  lin- 
feed  meal  and  water  : fet  the  re- 
tort on  the  bottom  of  a deep  iron 
pot,  with  a little  fand  under  it;  and 
fill  up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
(ides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firft  a gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  k to  the  utmoft  that 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  muft  be  bad  not  to 
raife  the  heat  too  fa(f  when  the 
firft  reddifti  oil  begins  to  come 
over  ; for  at  this  time,  a large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  it  urged,  or  if  it  k not  allow- 
ed an  exit,  will  burft  the  veffeis  ; 
when  thediftillation  is  finifhed,  and 
the  veffeis  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor  ; the  method  of 
performing  this  the  funnel,  as 
di  refled  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
proceffet,  is  as  follows.  Pour  the 
feveral  liquors  into  a glafs  funnel, 
whofe  fiem  is  ftopt  bj  the  finger, 
the  ponderous  black  oil  fmks  low- 
ermoft  ; 
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ermoft  : fufTer  this  to  liin  out : 
then  clofe  the  ftem  again,  and 
afterwards  feparate  the  acid  liqitor 
from  the  lighter  oil  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  are  more  perfectly 
feparated,  by  pouring  them  into  a 
hollow  cone  of  filtering  paper  moif- 
tened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a 
funnel : the  acid  liquor  pafles  thro’, 
and  the  oil  remains  on  the  pa- 

P'L 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities ; they  have  all  a very  dif- 
agreeable  acrid  taffe,  and  a burnt 
ilinking  finell  ; without  any  thing 
of  the  peculiar  flavour,  tafle,  or 
virtues  of  thefubjed  which  afforded 
them.  The  prefent  pradice  rarely 
employs  thofe  oils  any  otkerwife 
than  for  external  ^urpofes,  as  the 
cleanliag  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
tooth-acb,  againll  fome  kinds  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
aches,  and  the  like  •,  and  for  thefe 
4)ot  very  often- 

OLEUM  LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks . 

Lond. 

Heat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 
foaked  up  all  the  oil ; then  break 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to 
be  conveniently  put  into  a re- 
tort } and  diflil  with  a fand-heat 
gradually  increafed  : an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  from  it  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

This  preparation  has  had  a place 
in  moil  difpenfatories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  oleum  philo- 
fophorum,  fanftum,  divinum,  be- 
nedidum,  and  others,  as  improper 
as  that  under  which  it  (lands  above. 
It  is  really  oil  olive,  rendered 
ilrongly  empyreumatic  by  heat ; 


the  fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than 
phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
burnt  flavour  of  the  oil.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 
purpofes,  particularly  againfl  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  deafnefs  and 
tingling  of  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 
tinies  likewife  given  inwardly.  But 
common  pra£licc  (eems  to  havenow 
entirely  rejeded  this  loathfome  re- 
medy I and  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  expunged  it  from  their 
book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARBA- 
DENSIS. 

Oil  of  Barbadaes  tar. 

Load. 

Diflil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a fand- 
heat  { an  oil  will  arife,  together 
with  a fpirit,  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated from  it. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
dilliliatioa  : that  the  tar  will  at 
lad  be  reduced  to  a black  coal, 
and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfectly  fluid; 
that  this  oil  has  a property  Gmilar 
to  that  of  the  iin£lure  of  nephritic 
wood  in  water,  appearing  blue 
when  looked  upon,  but  of  an  orange 
colour,  when  held  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  light.  By  long  keeping 
I have  obferved  it  to  lofe  this  pro- 
perty. It  is  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able  than  the  foregoing  oils,  tho‘ 
very  acrid  and  flimulaiing. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHlNiE 
yETHEREUM  ; & empyrcu- 
maticum  five  BALSAMUM. 

The  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine . and  the 
empyreumatic  oil  or  half  am. 

Lend- 

Diflil  the  eiTeniial  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a retort,  with  a very  gentle 
fire,  until  what  remains  has  ac- 
E c X . quireU 
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:)uired  tbe  confidence  of  a bal- 
sam . 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wife'be  obtained  front  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
effential  oil  ; upon  diftilling  this 
in  a retort,  at  firft  a portion  of  thin 
oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be  kept 
by  itfelf,  and  afterwards  a thick 
balfam  ; there  remains  in  the  re- 
tort a blackifh  refin,  called  colo- 
phony. 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half  : then  lute  on 
a receiver,  and  diftil  in  a fand- 
bath.  Apply  at  firft  a gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
win  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafing  the  fire,  a limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 
of  turpentine  ; at  length  a yel- 
low oil  will  arife.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a refinous  rnafs,  called  colopho- 
ny ! which,  if  ftill  farther  urged 
with  fucceflive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firft  a ted  oil, 
and  afterwards  a darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver, 

TursE  proceffes  are  tedious, 
and  accompanied  with  a good  deal 
of  danger  ; for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofe,  fonie  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through,  which  if 
it  catches  fire,  will  infallibly  burft 
the  veflels.  The  oil  here  called 
ethereal  does  not  confiderably  dif- 
fer in  fpecific  gravity , fmell,  tafte, 
or  medical  qualities,  from  the 
cheaper  one  obtained  by  the  additi- 
on of  water  in  the  common  ftill  ; 
nor  are  the  empyreumatic  thin  oil 
and  ballam  of  any  great  efteem  in 
pratftice. 


OLEUM  COPAIVy?:  COMPOSl- 
TUM, 

Compound  oil  of  balfam  of  Copaiva. 

Load. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of  Co- 
paiva,  and  fonr  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum.  Diftil  them  in  a re- 
tort, continuing  the  operation  till 
a pint  of  oil  is  come  over. 

Th  I i mixture, undiftilled,  proves 
a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  oiftil- 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  over 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  fame 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  ole- 
um fateritium.  The  balfam  diftill- 
cd  in  a retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firft  a light  coloured 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
fubjeft  ; this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed 1^  a darker  coloured  oil, 
and  afterwards  by  a blue  one,  both 
which  have  little  other  fmell  than 
the  empyraomatic  one  that  diftin- 
guifties  the  oils  of  this  clafs  ; their 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrimoni- 
ous. This  balfam  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter yields  as  much  effential  oil,  as 
above  of  empyreumatic. 

OLEUM  CERif:. 

Oil  of  •wax. 

Edinb. 

Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil  in  a 
retort  placed  in  a fand  furnace. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  and 
afterwards  a thick  oil,  which 
flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be  heated  by  applying  a 
live  coal.  This  may  be  refiified 
into  a thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  fe- 
veral  times,  without  addition,  iu 
e fand  heat. 

Boerhaavk  directs  the  wax, 
cut  n pieces,  tobeput  into  the  re- 
tort firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one-half  of  it  j 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 

tbere- 
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thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a neater,  and  much 
lefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above-menti- 
oned greatly  commends  this  oil 
ngainlf  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the 
fkin,  and  other  like  purpofes  ; the 
college  of  Strafburg  fpeak  alfo  of 
Its  being  given  internally,  and  fay 
it  is  a powerful  diuretic  (ingens  di- 
urtticum)  in  dofes  of  from  two  to 
four  and  more  drops  ; but  its  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM,  vul- 
go  GUIDONIS. 

‘The  anodyne,  commonly  called  Gui- 
do's halfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamabaca,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 

Put  them  into  a retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  two-thirds,  and  dif- 
til  with  a fire  gradually  increaf- 
ed.  Separate,  according  to  art, 
the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  ftom  the 
liquor  that  fwiins  above  it. 

Tuts  oil  is  ruppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difcuticnt.  In  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  oils  are  direfled  to  be 
diAilled  in  the  fame  manner  from 
different  refinous  and  gummy  refin- 
ous  bodies  feparately,  as  tacaina- 
haca,  (lorax,  ammoniacum,  galba- 
num,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  materially 
different  from  one  another  in  regard 
to  their  external  ufe,  which  is  the 
only  intention  in  which  they  have 
been  employed.  The  above  com- 
pofition  has  loll  one  of  its  former 
ingredients,  galbanum,  without  the 
leall  injury  to  its  virtue. 


Oleum  animals  Difpelii. 

Dippel's  animal  oil. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  diflilled  from  animal 
fubllances,  as  that  of  hartfliorn, 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de- 
deferibed  along  with  that  of  the 
volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.)  Put  it  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  having  fitted  on 
a receiver,  dillil  in  a fand-heat  ; 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  lefs  fetid  ; and  a black 
coaly  matter  will  remain  behind. 
Repeat  the  diflillation  in  freflt 
letorts,  till  the  oil  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  till  it  lofes  its  ill 
fmell,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
one. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  ia 
this  procefs  Ihould  be  conlidera- 
ble  : for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftil- 
lations,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  lafl, 
to  a final!  portion  of  its  original 
quantity.  The  diflillation  nrufl  be 
repeated,  at  leafl,  twelve  times, 
and  frequently  the  requifite  fubtili- 
zation  will  fcarcely  be  obtained  with 
lefs  than  twenty  dillillations.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  effefl  may  be  expe- 
dited, by  mixing  the  oil  with  quick- 
lime into  a foft  pafle  ; the  lime 
keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs 
matter,  than  would  remain  with- 
out fuchan  addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  reflified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable  fmell 
and  talle.  They  are  flrongly  re- 
commended as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a calm 
and  fweet  fleep,  which  continues 
oltcn  tor  twenty  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  chcarful 
lii  e 3 than 
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than  before : that  they  procure  like- 
wife  a gentle  fweat,  without  in- 
creafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : that 
given  to  twenty  drops  or  more,  on 
an  empty  ftoniach,  fix  hours  before 
the  acceflion  of  an  intermittent  fe- 
ver, they  frequently  remove  the 
diforder  > and  that  they  are  like- 
wife  a very  geqerous  remedy  in  in- 
veterate and  chronical  epilepfies, 
and  in  convulfivc  motions,  efpeci- 
ally  if  given  before  the  ufual 
time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by 
proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  ve- 
getables, redihed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillations,  fuf- 
fer  a like  change  with  the  animal : 
lofing  their  dark  colour  and  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  limpid, 
penetrating,  and  agreeable  : in  this 
flate  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oils,  to  be  anodyne,  an- 
lifpafmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  or 
fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  empyreumatic  oils  diiTolvi 
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in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the  often- 
er  they  are  reftified  or  rediftttled, 
they  diiTolve  the  more  readily  ; a 
circumftance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  efiential  oils, 
which,  by  repeated  diftillations,  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult  of 
folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 
ly poflefs  the  virtues,  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them,  lias  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by 
experience  ; the  tedionfnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  reflification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  ge- 
neral ufe,  or  being  often  made. 
They  are  liable  allb  to  a more  ma- 
terial inconreniency  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs 
in  their  quality ; for  how  per- 
feflly  foever  they  be  redhfied,  they 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid- 
nefs. 
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E R VIII. 

Sails  and  faline  preparations. 


SECT.  I. 
Fixt  alkaline  Jolts 


The  a{hei  of  mod  vegetables, 
flecped  or  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  to  it  a faline  fubdance, 
feparable  in  a folid  form  by  eva- 
porating the  water.  This  kind  of 
fait  never  prxexids  in  the  veget- 
able, but  is  always  generated  dur- 
ing the  burning.  It  is  called  hxt 
alkalipe  fait. 

SA  TARTAR!. 

<W/  »f  tartar. 

Lond. 

Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  drong  brown  paper,  hrd  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  6re;  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out : then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  aod  evaporate  it,  till  there 
ramains  a dry  fait,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a veflel  clofely  dopt. 

Edifth. 

Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace till  it  becomes  exceeding- 
ly white.  Then  diflblve  it  in 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a clean  iron 
vedel,  till  a fait  is  left  behind, 
perfeflly  dry , and  white  as  foow; 
obferving  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter continually  dirring  with  an 
iron  ladel,  to  prevent  its  dick- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teflel. 


If  a dronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re- 
quired, let  the  white  fait  be  melt- 
ed in  a crucible,  with  the  mod 
intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and  re- 
verberated for  fome  hours,  till 
it  has  acquired  a greenilh  or  blue 
colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  fixt  fait  ; the  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  white  affords  a 
fomewhat  larger  quantity  than  the 
other ; from  nzteen  ounces  of  this 
fort,  upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  may  be  obtained.  The 
ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  afh  hole, 
through  the  intedices  of  the  coals, 
upon  fird  injefling  it  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fudiciently  burnt  at 
fird)  does  not  increafe  its  drength, 
fomuch  as  is  fuppofed  ; nor  is  the 
greeuidi,  or  blue  colour  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  its  drength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed  to 
a vehement  fire  ; for  if  the  cruci- 
ble is  perfefUy  clean,  clofe  cover- 
ed, and  has  dooH  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberated ever  fo  long  ; whild,  on 
the  other  hand,  a flight  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  crucible,  or  a fpark 
of  coal  falling  in,  fhall  in  a few 
E e 4 minutes 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  ad- 
mired, The  colour,  in  efFeft,  is 
a mark  rather  of  its  containing  fome 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  its 
Itrength. 

This  fait  has  a pungent  fierjr 
tafle  ; and  occaiions  in  the  mouth 
a kind  of  urinous  flovour,  proba- 
bly from  a refolution,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  faliva.  It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in 
the  air,  but  is  not  a£led  upon  by 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inflead  of  be- 
ing dilTolved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a 
faturated  folution  of  it  in  water  be 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  will 
not  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diftinfl 
to  the  bottom  ; if  water  be  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  flat 
alkaline  fait  will  imbibe  the  water, 
and  form  with  it,  as  in  the  other 
cafe,  a diflin£t  fluid  at  the  bottom  ; 
this  property  affords  a commodious 
method  of  dephlegmating  vinous 
fpirits,  or  feparating  their  watery 
part,  as  we  have  already  feen  in 
page  382. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  folutions  of 
it  in  water,  rail’e  an  effervelbence 
on  the  admixture  of  acid  liquors, 
and  deflroy  their  acidity,  the  alka- 
li and  acid  uniting  together  into  a 
compound  of  new  qualities  called 
neutral ; eaithy  fubflances,  and 
mod  metallic  bodies,  previoufly  dif- 
folvcd  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  in- 
fufions,  to  a green  ; it  has  the  fame 
effeft  on  the  bright  red  flowers  and 
on  the  colourlefs  infufions  of  white 
ones  ; but  in  many  of  the  dark 
red,  as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy, 
and  of  the  yellow  ones,  it  produces 
no  fuch  change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
the  animal  juices,  except  milk  ; 
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corrode  the  flefliy  parts  into  a kind 
of  mucous  matter  ; concrete  with 
animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  into 
foap  ; and  diflblve  fulphur  into  a 
red  liquor  ; efpecially  if  afllfled  by 
a boiling  heat,  and  mingled  with 
quicklime,  which  greatly  promotes 
their  a£livity>  On  pure  earths  and 
flones,  ihefe  liquors  have  no  fenfi- 
blea£fion  ; but  if  tbeearthorfiones 
be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged 
with  a (Irong  Are,  they  melt  along 
with  it,  and  become  afterwards 
perfectly  foluble  both  in  water  and 
by  the  moiflure  of  the  air  ; with  a 
fmaller  proportion  ofthefalt,  as  an 
equal  weight,  they  rnn  into  an  in- 
diflbluble  glalTy  matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
are,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
obflruflions,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A dilute  folution 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat  : if  that  eva- 
cuation is  not  favoured,  its  fenfible 
operation  is  by  urine.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  coflive  habits, 
efpecially  if  a few  grains  of  aloes 
be  occafionally  interpofed  ; with 
this  advantage  above  other  purga- 
tives and  laxatives,  that  when  the 
complaint  is  once  removed,  it  is 
not  apt  to  return.  Where  acidities 
abound  in  the  firfl  paffages,  this 
lalt  abforbs  the  acid,  and  unites 
with  it,  into  a mild  aperient  neu- 
tral fait.  As  one  of  its  principal 
Operations,  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  colliquated, 
as  in  lurvies,  and  in  ail  putrid  dif- 
orders  in  general,  this  medicine  is 
improper.  The  common  dofe  of 
the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a fcruple  ; in  fome  circumflan- 
ces  it  has  been  extended  to  a drachm, 
in  which  cafe  it  muft  always  be 
largely  diluted  with  eatery  liquors. 
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SAL  ABSINTHII. 

Salt  of  'worurwood. 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
either  rrelTi  gathered,  or  mode- 
rately dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  and,  with  a gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  allies.  Boil 
thefe  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a dry  fait  is 
left  behind  ; this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour  ; by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  infpiiraii- 
on,  it  becomes  at  length  pure  and 
white. 

It  is  generally  expefted  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  Ihops,  and  di- 
Binguilhed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  re- 
commended will  fcarcely  render  it 
fo  ; the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the 
plant,  on  which  the  brown  co- 
lour depends,  not  being  eSeflually 
reparable  without  flrong  calcinati- 
on. If  the  alhes  have  been  fully 
calcined  before  the  affiilion  of  wa- 
ter, the  fait  will  turn  out  white  at 
once. 

Lond. 

Let  the  allies  of  wormwood  [which 
the  Ihops  are  ufually  fupplied 
with  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  velTel  ; and  kept  red- 
hot  over  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
after  Birring  them,  that  what 
oily  matter  remains  may  be  burnt 
out  ; then  boil  the  alhes  in  wa- 
ter, filter  the  ley  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a dry  fait 
remains  ; which  is  to  be  kept  in 
a veflel  clofe  ftopt. 

After  the  fame  manner  a fixt  al- 
kaline fait  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
this  kind  of  fait  [f..]  as  bean 
0alks,  btooin,  &c.  [£.] 
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These  falls  are  obtained  to 
greater  advantage  from  dry  plants 
than  from  green  ones  ; they  mull 
not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old  j 
for  in  fuch  cafe,  they  afford  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fait.  The  tire 
Ihould  be  fo  managed,  as  tliat  the 
fubjeCl  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burll  into  violent  flame  ; this  lall 
circumflance  would  greatly  leffcn 
the  yield  of  the  fait,  and  a very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  eflcfl  in  a greater  degree  : 
hence  the  alhes  of  charcoal  fcarce 
yield  any  fait,  whilll  the  wood  it 
was  made  from,  if  burnt  at  lirll  in 
the  open  air,  aflfords  a large  quan- 
tity. 

If  the  alhes  are  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedl  remains  in 
them  unconfumed  : and  hence  the 
fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 
Tachenius,  Boerhaave,  and  others, 
have  entertained  a very  high  opini- 
on of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  poflible  to  retain  the  oil 
in  them.  They  are  neveithelefs  li- 
able to  a great  inconvenience,  un- 
certainty, in  point  of  flrength, 
without  promofing  any  advantage 
to  counterbalence  it  ; if  the  com- 
mon alkalies  are  required  to  he  made 
milder  and  lefs  acrimonious  (which 
IS  the  only  point  aimed  at  in  the 
making  of  thefe  medicated  falts  as 
they  are  called)  they  may  be  occa- 
fionally  rendered  fo  by  fuitab'e  ad- 
ditions. Purealkalies,  united  with 
a certain  quantity  of  exprclfed  oil, 
compofe  (as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter) 
a perfeft  foap,  in  which  the  pun- 
gent talk  of  the  alkaline  fait  is  to- 
tally fupprtfled  ; it  is  obvious, there- 
fore, that  on  the  fame  principle  the 
pungency  may  be  covered  .n  part, 
and  this  proportionabiy  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter  combined.  But 
we  may  obtain  more  elegantly,,  by 
a procefs  defciibcd  in  the  fullow- 

tng 
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ing  page  (under  the  title  of  Sal  al- 
k3inus  falls  marini)  a perfeflly  pure 
white  alkaline  fait,  of  all  the  mild- 
nefs  that  can  be  wilhed  for. 

The  ftiops.weie  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  very  judici- 
oufly  rejefted  ; thofe  here  retained 
being  abundantly  fuihcient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofet  that 
can  be  expected  from  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.  All  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
from  whatever  vegetable  they  may 
be  obtained  (thofe  of  certain  ma- 
rine plants  excepted,  which  partake 
of  fea  fait  or  its  alkali)  are  nearly 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  not 
diftingui  (liable  from  each  other, . 
at  lead  in  their  efted  as  medicines  ; 
and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  moft  of  the  compontions  wherein 
thefe  forts  of  falts  are  ingredients, 
allow  any  hxt  alkaline  fait  to  be 
made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepar- 
ed i but  thefedepend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  procefs  for  obtain- 
ing them  is  conducted,  or  on  fome 
faline  matters  of  a different  kind, 
which  either  prxexifled  in  the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal- 
cined, occalions  a difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce  ; the  more 
vehement  and  lading  the  dre  (to 
a certain  degree)  the  more  acrid 
is  the  fait.  The  circumdances  of 
ufing  the  afhes  frefh  burnt,  or  af- 
ter they  have  been  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  applying  the  water 
hot  or  cold  to  the  allies,  likewife 
make  a confiderable  variation.  By 
long  expofure  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  have  been  made  cauf- 
tic  by  quicklime,  lofe  all  the  adven- 
titious acrimony  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  tieatment  ; the 
chemifb  afhrm,  that  they  imbibe 


alfj  from  the  air,  in  a length  of 
time,  a portion  of  vitriolic  acid, 
by  which  a part  of  them  is  con- 
verted into  a neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  tartariis  •vitriolalus  of  the 
(hops;  and  it  is  certain,  thatfucha 
fait  is  often  found  among  the  afhes 
of  vegetables  ; though  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  afhes;  whildcold  wa- 
ter extrafis  from  them  only  the  pure 
alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  in  too 
large  quantity,  or  differed  to  dtnd 
too  long  upon  them.  Boiling  wa- 
ter diffolves  alfo  more,  than  cold, 
of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fubje£l,  if 
any  remained  unconfumed. 

Nitrum  fixum. 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  6ve  drachms. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a mortar,  and  ia- 
je£l  the  mixture,  by  a little  at 
a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible. 
A deflagration,  or  a bright  flame 
with  a hilfing  noife,  happens  on 
each  injeflion  ; the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  ftrong  for  half  an 
hour. 

Nitre  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deftroyed  or  chang- 
ed to  another  nature  ; and  the  re- 
maining fait  proves  merely  alkaline, 
not  different  in  quality  from  the 
fat  tartari,  except  that  a very  mi- 
nute portion  of  the  nitre  generally 
remains  unchanged  ; the  fait  is  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  water,  filtrati- 
on, and  evaporation.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  ihe  fait  receives  no 
fenfible  addition  from  the  vegetable 
coal  employed  for  the  deflagration  ; 
for  the  alhffs  of  charcoal  have  ex- 
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ceeding  little  faline  matter  | and 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  above  di- 
reOed,  yields  only  a grain  or  two 
of  aihes. 

Sal  alcalinus  salis  ma- 

R I N I. 

7be  alkalint  fait  »f  fta  fait. 
Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prroared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  (cQ.  vi.  of  this 
chapter)  four  ounces  ; 

Charcoal,  five  drachms. 

Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  preced- 
ing procefs . 

Cubical  nitre  is  compofed  of 
the  nitrous  acid  united  with  the  al- 
kaline balls  of  Tea  fait : the  acid  be- 
ing here  feparated  in  the  deflagra- 
tion, that  alkali  remains  nearly 
pure.  It  poflefles  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  preparation! 
changing  blue  flowers,  green  ; dif- 
folving  oils,  falts,  and  fulphur  ; 
bringing  earths  and  Hones  into  fuli- 
on,  and  forming  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  its  quantity,  either  a vitre- 
ous, or  a loluble  compound  j effer- 
vefoing  with  acids,  precipitating 
earths,  and  metals  diflTolved  in  them, 
and  uniting  with  the  acid  into  a 
neutral  fait.  It  differs  from  the 
foregoing  alkalies,  in  being  much 
milder  in  tafte  ; not  fo  reamly  dif- 
folving  in  water  ; not  at  all  deli- 
quiating  in  the  air ; ealily  aflum- 
ing,  like  neutral  falts,  a cryftalline 
form  ; and  yielding  with  each  of 
the  common  acids,  compounds  very 
fenlibly  different,  both  in  their  form 
and  qualities,  from  thofe  which  rc- 
fult  from  the  coalition  of  the  veget- 
able alkalies*  with  the  refpeQive 
acids.  Thecryflals  of  this  fait  it- 
felf  are  prifmatic.  greatly  refem- 
bling  thole  of  the  fait  called  fal  mi- 
rabile.  (See  the  feftion  of  neutral 
falts.)  Expofed  to  a warm  air, 
they  fall  into  a porous,  friable  mafs, 
and  lofe  above  two-thirds  of  their 
weight. 


How  far  this  fait  differs  in  medi- 
cal virtue  from  the  other  alkalines, 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
pofTefles  the  fame  general  virtues  j 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  conflderable  dofes. 

A fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  Icfs  pure,  as  containing 
an  admixture  of  the  common  veget- 
able alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant, 
and  fome  other  places,  from  the 
afhes  of  certain  marineplants,  call- 
ed kali  { which  plants  are  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  al- 
kali. Tlie  fait  of  the  kali  plants 
is  called  foda  or  bariglia  : 11  has 
been  longufed  medicinally  in  France, 
and  begins  now  to  be  introduced  in- 
to praSice  in  this  country  ; but  the 
above  pure  alkali  extracted  from 
fea  fait  is  doubtlefs  preferrabis 
to  it. 

LIXIVIUM  TARTARI  [L.] 
Liquainenfalis  tartar! ; vulgo  Oleum 
tartari  perdeliquium  [£.] 

Lty  of  tartar. 

Or  oil  of  tartar  ptr  dtliquiun. 

Land. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
be  fet  by  in  a moift  place,  that  it 
may  liquefy. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a flat  glafs  difh,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a moift 
place  i it  will  run  into  a liquor, 
which  is  cither  to  be  Altered  thro’ 
paper,  or  feparated  from  the 
feces  by  decantation. — The  high- 
er the  fait  has  been  calcined, 
the  more  readily  will  it  relent  in 
the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effeffed  by  expofing  them  to 
a moift  air,  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  direftly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 
dilTulved 
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xlinblved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
• ficcated  ; yet  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  hunnidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill 
depofife  a portion  of  earthy  matter: 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  cx- 
ficcated  fait  leaves  always  an  ear- 
thy matter  on  being  difTolved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deliqui- 
ated  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves 
more  in  one  circuniftance  than  in 
the  other,  1 have  not  examined. 
The  deliquiated  lixivium  is  faid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline 
fait  to  thrae  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 
It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the 
lixivium  itfelf,  whether  the  white 
allies  of  tartar,  or  the  fait  exirafl- 
ed  from  them,  be  ufed  : but  as  the 
allies  leave  a much-greater  quanti- 
ty ofe^irth,  the  feparation  of  the 
ley  pioves  mote  uoublefome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM. 

Soap  leys. 

■ LonJ. 

Take  of 

Riiflla  potafli. 

Quicklime,  each  equal  weights. 
Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as  much 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime  ; 
then  pour  on  more  water.  Air- 
ing the  whole  together,  that  the 
fait  may  be  difTolved  ; let  the  ley 
fettle,  pour  it  off  into  another 
veflel,  and,  if  there  is  occafion, 
filter  it.  A wine  pint  of  this  ley, 
meafured  with  the  greaieA  ex- 
adlnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juA  fix- 
tcen  ounces  troy.  If  it  proves 
heavier,  for  every  drachm  that 
it  exceeds  this  weight,  add  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquoi  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  water  by  meafure  : 
if  lighter,  boil  it  till  the  likequan- 
tity  is  watted,  or  pour  it  upon 
frelh  lime  and  allies. 

Qu  I c K 1. 1 M E greatly  increafes  the 
flrengthof  alkaline  falls;  and  hence 
this  Icy  is  much  more  acrimonious, 
and  adls  more  powerfully  as  a men- 


Aruum  on  oils,  fats,  &c.  than  a 
folution  of  the  potafli  alone  : the 
lime  fliould  be  ufed  frefli  from  the 
kiln  ; by  long  keeping,  even  in  clofc 
vefTels,  it  lofes  of  its  flrength  : fuch 
fliould  be  made  choice  of  as  is  tho- 
roughly burnt  or  calcined,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  comparative 
lightnefs. 

All  the  inAruments  employed  in 
this  procefs  fliould  be  either  of  wood, 
earthen  ware,  or  glafs  : the  com- 
mon metallic  ones  would  be  corro- 
ded by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to  dif- 
colour,  or  communicate  difagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  iBould  be 
needful  to  filter  or  flrain  the  liquor, 
care  inuA  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
Arainer  be  of  vegetable  matter  : 
woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of  fil- 
tering paper  which  is  made  of  ani- 
mal lubAances,  are  quickly  corro- 
ded and  dillblved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moA  conveniently 
weighed  in  a narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure of  a wine  pint  may  arife  Tome 
height  into  its  neck  : the  place 
where  it  reaches  to,  being  marked 
with  a diamond.  A pint  of  the  com- 
mon leys  of  our  foil  foapmakers 
weighs  more  than  fixteen  ounces  : 
it  has  been  found  that  their  foap- 
ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  Aandard 
here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomething  lefs  than  an  equal  mea- 
fure of  water. 

LAPIS  SEPTICUS,  feu  CAUTE- 
RIUM  POTENTIALE. 

The  feptic  fione,  or  potential  cau- 
tery, 

EJinh. 

Take  of  potalB, 

Quicklime,  each  equal 
■parts  ; 

Water,  three  times  the 
weight  of  both. 

Macerate  for  two  days  uccafionally 
Airring  llieni,  then  filler  the  ley, 

and 
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and  evaporate  it  lo  drjrnefs. 
Put  the  dry  mafs  into  a crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a ftrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil  ; then  pour 
it  out  upon  a flat  plate  made 
hot  j and  while  the  matter  con- 
tinues foft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a proper  fize  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a glafs  veflel 
clofcly  ftopt. 

This  preparation  is  a (\rong  and 
a fudden  cauflic.  It  has  an  incon- 
venience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  whicn  it  is 
intended  to  operate : and  indeed 
the  fuddennefs  of  its  aflion  depends 
on  this.difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

The  Jlrongtr  common  caujiic. 

Lond. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap-leys 
above  defciibed,  to  one-fourth 
part  ; then,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a glafs 
veflTel  ftopt  with  a cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it'has  abforded  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  pafte  ; 
which  keep  for  ute  in  a veflel 
very  clofcly  ftopt. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubflance  renders  the  preparation 


Icfs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  fore- 
going, andconlequently  mote  eafily 
confineable  within  the  intended  li- 
mits, but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foapleys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falls  increafed  in  their  pow- 
er by  quicklime,  do  not  effervefee 
or  emu  air  bubles,  at  lead  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  on  the  admix- 
ture of  acids  j though  this  efterve- 
fcence  has  been  co.-nmonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  principal  diftinguifliing 
charaflers  of  alkaline  falts.  Ex- 
pofed  long  to  the  air,  they  gradual- 
ly refume  their  power  of  efferve- 
fcence,  and  lofe  proportionably  of 
the  additional  activity  which  the 
quick-lime  had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 

MITIUS.  * 

The  milder  common  cauJlic. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Frefh  quicklime. 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 

of  ufing. 

This  canftic,  notwithftanding 
the  lime  is  ufed  frefli,  proves  mucJi 
milder  than  the  former  ; the  acri-' 
mony  of  the  fait  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow  by  wbicii 
it  is  reduced  into  foap. 


SECT.  II. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts. 


AS  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in 
the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  aflies  ; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from  animal 
iubflances,  and  rife  in  diflillation 


along  with  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ciples ; the  admilFion  of  air,  necef- 
fary  for  the  production  of  the 
former,  is  not  needful  for  the  lat- 
ter. Thefe  falts  are  obtainable  alfo 
front  fome  vegetable  matters  ; and 

from 
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from  vegetable  and ' antnial  foot. 
Though  a ftrong  fire  is  requifite  for 
their  produflion,  yet  when  once 
completely  formed,  they  are  difli* 
paced  by  the  gent  left  warmth:  in 
diftillation,  they  rife  fooner  than 
the  moft  highly  redified  fpirit  of 
wine.  They  are  produced  in  urine, 
by  putrefaflion,  without  hre  ; and 
without  fire  alfo  they  exhale 
from  it. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL  et  OLEU.Vl 
CORNU  CERVI. 

Spirit,  fall  and  oil  of  bartfborn. 

Lond. 

Diftil  pieces  of  hartlhorn  by  a fire 
gradually  raifed  ainnoft  to  the 
higheft : a fpirit,  fait  and  oil 
will  afcend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diftilled  again  to- 
gether, with  a very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure. 

If  thi.s  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  water,  and  of  a grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  ftrft  from  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  chalk,  and 
afterwards  from  a little  redihcd 
fpirit  of  wine,  becomes  the 
fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartlhorn  is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  diftillation. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a fpirit, 
fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  fub- 
ftance.  ^ 

Edinh. 

Put  pieces  of  hartlhorn  into  a large 
iron  pot  furnilhed  with  an  earth- 
en head  ; and  having  fitted  on  ■ 
a capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  jundtures,  diftil  in  an  open 
Are  gradually  increafed.  At 
Arft  a phlegm  arifes,  then  a fpi- 
rit, and  afterwards  a.  volatile 


fait,  accompanied  with  an  oil: 
the  oil  that  comes  over  firft  is 
of  a yellowilh  colour,  but  on 
protraAing  the  diftillation,  there 
fucceeds  a reddifh  one  verging 
to  black.  In  the  bottom  oAhc 
iron  pot  there  remains  a black 
coal,  which  being  burnt  to 
wbitenefs  in  the  open  air  is  call- 
ed calcined  hartlhorn. 

Having  poured  out  of  the  reci- 
pient all  the  different  matters 
which  have  come  over  into  it, 
they  may  be  feparated  from  one 
another  into  the  following  man- 
ner : the  oil  feparatea  from  the 
phlegm  and  fpirit  in  Bit  ration  : 
the  two  latter  will  pa/s  tbroogb, 
and  the  oil  remain  on  the  Biter. 
The  phlegm  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation  in 
a tall  vellel,  with  a gentle  heat ; 
the  fpirit  will  come  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  dif- 
tilling  veflel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into 
a volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
dillilling  it  in  a very  tall  and  nar- 
row cucurbit  j tbe  fait  will  arife. 
and  adhere  to  tbe  bead  in  a dry 
Arm  ] tbe  phlegm  remaining  b^ 
hind. 

The  fait  mly  be  freed  from  the  . 
oil,  by  fubliming  it  from  twice 
its  quantity  of  potaflt  ; for  tbe 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  potath, 
whilft  the  fall  arifes. 

Tbe  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered  purer, 
by  adding,  to  every  pint,  two 
ounces  of  potafli,  and  diftilling  I 
in  a glafs  retort. 

The  remaining  potalK  may  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining It  in  an  open  lire,  fo  as  to 
bum  out  the  oil  it  had  abforbed 
from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 

A fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  nmuser 
from  all  the  folid  parts  of  ani- 
mals. 

Tsi, 
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The  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of 
hartihorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
inoA  like  thofe  of  the  common  dill : 
for  receivers,  they  ufe  a couple  of 
oil-jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together ; the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lower- 
mod  jar,  through  a hole  made  on 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fubjeft  is  to 
be  didilled,  it  is  cudomary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  for  feveral  days 
fucceflively  ; only  unluting  the 
head  occafionally,  td  put  in  frelh 
materials. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed  j 
an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large, 
and  a glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter 
inferted  betwixt  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  didilling  veflel  being  charg- 
ed with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  flow- 
ly  increafed,  and  raifed  at  length 
almod  to  the  utmod  degree.  At 
drd,  a phlegmatic  liquor  .«rife$  ; 
the  quantity  of  which  will  be  lefs 
or  greater,  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry  : this  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil  j the 
fait  at  drd  didblves,  as  it  comes 
over,  in  the  phlegm,  and  thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit  ; when 
the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folid  form  to  the  tides  of  the  reci- 
pient. If  it  is  required  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  fait  folid  and  undif- 
folved,  the  phlegm  fhould  be  re- 
moved as  foon  as  the  fait  begins  to 
arife,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
appearance  of  white  fumes ; and 
that  this  may  be  done  the  more 
commodioudy,  the  receiver  fhould 
be  left  unluted,  till  this  fird  part  of 
the  procefs  is  fkiifhed.  The  white 


vapours  which  now  arife,  fome- 
times  come  with  fuch  vehemence, 
as  to  throw  off  or  burd  the  re- 
ceiver ; to  prevent  this  accident, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole 
in  the  luting  ; which  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  dopt  with  a wooden  peg, 

01'  opened,  as  the  operator  ilia  11 
find  proper.  After  the  fait  has  all 
arifen,  a thick,  dark  coloured  oil 
comes  over  : the  procefs  is  now  to 
be  difcontinued,  and  the  velTels, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  pour- 
ed out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait 
which  remains  adhering  to  its  tides, 
is  to  be  waflied  out  with  a little 
water,  and  added  to  the  red.  It  is 
convenient  to  let  the  whole  dand 
for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may 
the  better  difengage  itfelf  from  the 
liquor,  fo  as  to  be  fird  feparated  by 
a funnel,  and  afterwards  more  per- 
fectly by  filtration  through  wetted, 
paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are 
then  to  be  farther  purified  as  a- 
bove  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfliorn  met  with 
in  the  fliops  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  of  drength  ; the  quan- 
tity of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which 
its  efficacy  depends)  varying  ac- 
cording as  the  didiliation,  in  rec- 
tifying it,  is  continued  for  a longer 
or  fliorter  time.  If  after  the  vo-  ► 
latile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part  be  driv- 
en over  after  it,  as  is  jud  fufficient 
to  diffolve  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  ful- 
ly faturated,  and  as  drong  as  it 
can  be  made  ; if  the  procefs  is  not 
at  this  indant  dopt,  the  phjegm, 
continuing  to  arife,  mud  render  the 
fpirit  continually  weaker  and  weak- 
er. The  didiliation  therefore  ought 
to  be  difcontinued  at  this  period, 
or  rather  whild  fome  of  the  fait 
dill  remains  undiflblved  ; the  fpirit 
will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and 
the  buyer  be  furnifhed  with  a cer-  • 
tain  criterion  of  its  drength.  Very 
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few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ; and  the  re- 
medy is  Brfl  hinted  at  in  the  phar- 
macopceia  rcformaia.  The  purity 
of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  judged  from 
its  clearnefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree, 
in  many  refpedfs,  with  fixt  alka- 
lies and  their  folutions  or  leys  ; 
as  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a green ; efFervefeing 
with  and  'neutralizing  acids  ; li- 
quefying the  animal  juices,  and 
corroding  the  flelhy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  (kin,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a proper 
covering,  to  aft  as  cauftics  ; dif- 
folving  oils  and  fulphur,  though 
lefs  readily  than  the  flxt  alkalies, 
on  account,  probably,  of  their 
not  being  able  to  bear  any  confl- 
derable  heat,  by  which  their  ac- 
tivity might  be  promoted.  Their 
principal  difference  from  the  other 
alkalies  feems  to  conflfl  in  their 
volatility : they  exhale,  or  emit 
pungent  vapours,  in  the  coldefl 
llaie  of  the  atmofphere  ; and  by 
their  flimulating  fmell  they  prove 
ferviceable  in  languors  and  faint- 
ings.  Taken  internally,  they  dif- 
cover  a greater  colliquating  as  well 
as  flimulating  power  ; the  blood 
drawn  from  a vein,  after  their  ufe 
has  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
being  found  to  be  remarkably  more 
fluid  than  before  ; they  are  like- 
wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by 
perfpiration,  and  to  aft  on  the 
nervous  fyflem.  They  are  parti- 
cularly ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  ; 
in  byflerical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors, 
headachs,  inflations  of  the  flo- 
mach,  flatulent  cholics,  and  other 
fymptoins  which  attend  them : 


they  are  generally  found  more  fer- 
viceable  to  aged  perfons,  and  in 
phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  op- 
pofite  circumftances.  In  fome  fe- 
vers, particularly  thofe  of  the  low 
kind,  accompanied  with  a cough, 
hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm, 
and  fizinefs  of  the  blood,  they  are 
of  great  utility  ; liquefying  the 
vifeid  juices,  railing  the  vis  vits, 
and  exciting  a faluiary  diapbore- 
fis  i but  in  putrid  fevers,  feurvies, 
and  wherever  the  mafs  of  blood  is 
thin  and  acrimonious,  they  do 
harm.  As  they  are  more  powerful 
than  the  fixt  in  liquefying  fizy  blood 
and  tenacious  humours,  fo  they 
prove  more  hurtful  where  the  fluids 
are  already  in  a colliquated  flate. 
In  vernal  intermittents,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  and  where 
the  blood  is  denfe  or  fizy,  they  are 
often  the  moft  efficacious  remedy, 
Mr.  Biffet  obferves,  in  his  Effay 
on  the  medical  conflitution  of  Great 
Britain,  that  though  many  cafes 
occur  which  will  yield  to  no  other 
medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  be  has 
met  with  a pretty  many  that  were 
only  fuppreffed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
cured  by  alkaline  fpirits  ; that 
thefe  fpirits  will  often  carry  off 
vernal  intermittents,  without  any 
previous  evacuation  ; but  that  they 
are  generally  more  effe£tual,  if  t 
purge  is  premifed  ; and  in  pletho- 
ric or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 
the  fever  perfonates  a remittent, 
vensefeCUon. 

Thefe  falts  are  moft  commodi- 
oufly  taken  in  a liquid  form,  large- 
ly diluted  ; or  in  that  of  a bolus, 
which  fhould  be  made  up  only  as 
it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from 
a grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve. 
Ten  drops  of  a well  made  fpirit,  or 
faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  about  a grain  of  the  fait. 
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In  intermittents,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water, 
and  repeated  five  or  fia  times  in 
each  interaiilfion. 

The  volatile  falls  and  fpirits 
prepared  from  different  animal  fub- 
ftances,  have  been  luppoled  capa- 
ble of  producing  different  effects 
upon  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
ceive fpecific  virtues  from  the  fub- 
jedf.  The  fait  of  vipers  has  been 
ellecmed  particularly  ferviccable 
in  the  d;forders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  that  animal  ; and  a fait 
drawn  fiom  the  human  fcull,  in 
difeafes  of  the  head.  But  modern 
pradtice  acknowledges  no  fuch 
different  cffedfs  from  thefe  prepa- 
rations, and  chemical  experiments 
have  (hewn  their  identity.  There 
is  indeed,  when  not  fufficiently 
purified,  a very  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  fmell,  tafte,  degree 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of 
thefe  falls  ; and  in  this  (fate,  their 
medicinal  virtues  vary  confiderably 
enough  to  deferve  notice  ; but  this 
difference  they  have  in  common, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
loaded  with  oil,  not  as  they  are 
produced  from  this  or  that  animal 
fubflance.  As  firft  dillilled,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is 
the  prevailing  principle  : in  this 
(late,  they  have  much  Ids  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pun- 
.gcncy,  than  when  they  have  under- 
gone repeated  diftillations,  and 
fuch  other  operations  as  difengage 
the  oil  from  the  fait  ; for  by  li.de 
means,  they  lofe  their  f.iponaceous 
quality,  and  acquiring  greater  de- 
grees of  acrimony,  become  me- 
dicines of  a dilferent  clafs.  Thefe 
preparations,  therefore,  do  not 
differ  near  fo  much  from  one  ano- 
ther, as  they  do  from  thenifelves 
in  different  dates  of  purity.  To 
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which  may  be  added,  that  when 
we  confider  them  as  loaded  with 
oil,  the  virtues  of  a dillilled  animal 
oil  itfdf  are  likewife  to  be  brought 
into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  adlivity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman’s  account,  half  a drop, 
diffolved  in  a drachm  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  (ufficient  to  raife  a copi- 
ous fweat.  By  repeated  recUfica- 
lions,  they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  become  mild 
in  their  medicinal  operation  : the 
reSified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
and  arc  faid  to  be  anedyne  and  an- 
tifpafinodic,  to  procure  a calm 
deep  and  gentle  fweat,  without 
heating  or  exagitating  the  body. 
(See  page  421  ) It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  the  falls  and  fpirits 
mud  differ,  not  only  according  to 
thequaniity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil 
itfelf  in  its  diffe.'ent  ftates. 

The  volatile  falls  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a brown  co- 
lour, and  a very  cffenfive  fmell: 
by  repeated  reflification,  as  direCl- 
ed  in  the  procedes  above  fet  down, 
they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on 
which  thefe  qualities  depend,  the 
fait  becomes  white,  the  fpirit  lim- 
pid as  water,  and  of  a grateful 
odour  ; and  this  is  the  mark  of  fuf- 
ficient  reflification. 

It  has  been  objcCled  to  the  re- 
peated rcflificaiioi)  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, that,  by  feparating  the 
oil,  it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the 
pure  fait  and  fpirit  ot  fal  ammo- 
niac, which  are  procurable  at  an 
eafier  rate.  But  this  is  bp  no 
means  the  cafe.  The  intention  is 
not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
the  oil,  but  to  ftparatc  thegroffer 
part,  and  to  fubitlize  the  reft,  fo 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
ftate  as  when  the  oil  is  rectified  by 
itfelf.  I have  repeated  the  reftifi- 
cation  of  fpirit  or  hartlhorn  twen- 
ty times  fucceflively,  and  found  it 
ftill  10  participate  of  oil,  but  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firlt  diftillation. 

The  redtified  oils  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The 
falls  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  care- 
fully reftified,  fufter,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change  j refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and  ill 
fmell  ; a proof  that  the  reflification 
is  far  from  having  divelled  them  of 
oil. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
FULIGINIS. 

Spirit,  fait,  anj  oil  of  foot. 

Lond. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  above  for  hartlhorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to  render  the  fpirit  and  fait 
pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufliciently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  ihofe 
of  animal  fubftances  ; though  fome 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particulaily  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SPIRITUS  et  SAL  VOLATILIS 
SALIS  AMMONI.ACI. 

Tke  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac. 

Lond. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a pound  offal 
ammoniac,  and  four  pints  of 
water.  D ftil  otf  with  a gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  fet  to  fublime  in  a retort, 
with  a Arong  fire. 


Preparations. 

Edinh. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar ; grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a glafs  reton, 
pouring  on  ^dually  as  much 
water  as  will  dilTolve  the  falls. 
DiAil,  with  a gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand-bath : the  fait  rifes  firft, 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  the  fait  is  wated  in  a dry  form, 
remove  the  receiver  before  any 
water  comes  over : if  a fpirit  is 
wanted,  continue  the  diAillation, 
till  fo  much  water  has  arifen  as 
is  fufficient  to  diflblve  the  fait, 
taking  care  to  protract  it  no 
longer. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
marine  acid.  In  thefe  procelTes, 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  ; and  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  of courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  ad 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ex- 
tricates a pungent  urinous  odour, 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moA  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diAilling  vef- 
fel : the  two  falls  may  be  diimlved 
feparately  in  water,  the  foluiioos 
poured  into  a retort,  and  a receiver 
immediately  fitted  on.  An  equal 
weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is  fully,  per- 
haps more  than,  fufficient,  to  ex- 
tricate all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  adl  up- 
on the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a conll- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Hence 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve- 
nience, and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  retort  : the 
furface  of  the  mixture  may  be  co- 
vered with  a little  more  powdered 
chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles  of 
the  fal  ammoniac,  as  may  happen 
to  lie  uppermoA,  from  fubliming 
unchanged.  Though  the  fire  mnft 
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here  be  much  greater  than  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it  mud  not 
be  too  ftrong,  nor  too  fuddenly 
raifed  ; for  if  it  is,  a part  of  the 
chalk  (though  of  iifeif  not  capable 
of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with 
the  volatile  fait.  M.  du  Hamel 
experienced  the  judnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation  ; he  relates,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy  of 
fciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he 
frequently  found  his  volatile  fait, 
when  a very  drong  fire  was  made 
ufe  of  in  the  fubhmation,  amount 
to  more,  fometimes  one  half  more, 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fai 
ammoniac  employed  ; and  that, 
though  it  is  certain  that  not  three- 
fourths  of  this  concrete  arc  pure 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat- 
ter, thus  once  volatilized  by  the 
alkali,  arofe  along  with  it  again 
upon  the  gentled  refublimation, 
didolved  with  it  in  water,  and 
exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to 
another  retort  charged  with  frefli 
materials  : this  procefs  may  be 
repeated,  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a con- 
conliderable  thicknefs  ; the  vedel 
mud  then  be  broken  in  order  to  get 
out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  are  the  .pured  of 
all  the  medicines  of  this  kind. 
They  are  foinewhat  more  acri- 
monious than  thofe  produced  di- 
refUy  from  animal'  fubdances, 
which  always  contain  a portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeff,  and 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree 
of  a fponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
lad  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  purity,  by  combining 
them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal 
falls  { and  afterwards  recovering 
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the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe  com- 
pounds by  the  procedes  above  di- 
retled. 

The  matter  which  remains,  in 
the  retort,  after  the  didillation  of 
the  1‘pirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 
fait,  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  found 
to  confid  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em- 
ployed. When  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium, 
the  refiduum,  or  caput  mortuum 
as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  folution 
and  crydallization,  a fait  exatlly 
fijliilar  to  the  fpiritus  falit  marini 
coagulatus  hereafter  deferibed  : and 
hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  this  fait,  under  the  names 
of  fal  antihyjltricum,  antihy pochan- 
driacum,  ftbrifugum,  digeJHnjum 
fyl’vii.  See. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vo- 
latile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moid  air,  runs  into  a pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the 
lame  with  a folution  of  chalk  made 
diretlly  in  the  marine  acid  ; it  is 
called  by  fome,  oleum  cret<e,  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  fliells  or  other 
animal  limes  be  mingled  with  fal 
ammoniac,  a mafs  will  be  obtained, 
which  likewife  runs  in  the  air,  and 
forms  a liquor  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  liquor  feems  to  be  the  fecret 
of  fome  pretenders  to  a didblvent  of 
the  calculus. 

I 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  CAUS- 
TIC US. 

F tlatile  caujiic fpirit. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  , 

Quicklime,  a pound  and  a half ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Quench  the  lime  in  the  water  ; 
and  having  put  this  mixture  into 
a retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 
fait.  Immediately  adapt  a re- 
F f 2 cipient 
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cipient,  and  with  a very  gentle 
heat  draw  off  two  pints. 

This  fplrit  is  commonly  call- 
ed, from  the  intermedium,  fpirit 
oj  fal  ammoniac  "with  quicltlime. 
The  effe£l  of  the  quicklime  on  the 
fal  ammoniac,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  chalk  and  Rxt 
alkali  in  the  foregoing  procefs. 
Immediately  on  mixture,  a very 
penetrating  vapour  exhales  ; and 
in  dillillation,  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  fait  arifes  in  a liquid  form  ; 
no  part  of  it  appearing  in  a concrete 
ftate,  how  gently  foever  the  liquor 
be  rediAilled.  The  fpirit  is  far 
more  pungent  than  the  other  both 
in  fmell  and  taffe  ; and,  like  fixt 
alkalies  rendered  cauAic  by  the 
fame  intermedium,  it  raifes  no  ef- 
fervefcence  on  the  admixture  of 
acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimo- 
nious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chieHy  employed  for 
fmellingtoin  faintings,  &c.  though, 
when  properly  diluted,  it  may  be 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is 
an  excellent  menAruum  for  fome 
vegetable  fubAances,  as  Peruvian 
bark,  which  the  other  fpirit  extrafls 
little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpiriis  ^th 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfborn  ; 
which  thus  become  more  pungent, 
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fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  with- 
out any  danger  of  difcovery  from 
the  taAe  or  fmell.  This  abufe 
would  be  prevented,  if  what  has 
been  formerly  laid  down  as  a mark 
of  the  Arength  of  ihefe  fpirits 
(fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining 
undiA'olved  in  them)  was  complied 
with.  It  may  be  deteffed  by  ad- 
ding to  a little  of  the  fufpeded 
fpirit  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
or  more  of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine  j 
which,  if  the  jiolatiie  fpirit  is  ge- 
nuine, will  precipitate  a part  of 
its  volatile  fait,  but  occalions  no 
vifible  feparation  or  change  in  the 
cauAic  fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
fophiAicated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubAituted,  to  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a folution 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  Axt 
alkaline  fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depoAtes  a faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit ; from  which 
however,  it  may  be  diAinguiAied, 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated, 
not  being  a volatile  alkaline,  but  a 
a Axt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe 
may  be  more  readily  deleted  by  a 
drop  or  two  of  folution  of  filver 
made  in  aquafortis  ; which  will 
produce  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and 
milky.  ^ 

: T.  III. 


Combination  of  alkalies  with  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDALINUS. 

Almond  Joap 
Lend. 

Take  any  quantity  of  frefh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of  the  foregoing  ibap  leys. 


DigeA  them  together  in  fuch  a 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juA  boil 
or  fiuimer,  and  in  a few  hours 
they  will  unite:  after  which, 

the  liquor,  in  boiling,  will  foon 
become  ropy,  and  in  good  mea- 
fure traniparent ; a little  of  it 

fuffered 
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fufFered  to  cool,  will  appear  like 
gelly.  When  this  happens, 
throw  in  by  little  and  little  fome 
common  lalt,  till  the  boiling 
liquor  lofes  it  ropinefs  ; and 
continue  the  coftion,  till,  on 
receiving  fome  drops  on  a tile, 
the  foap  is  Found  to  coagulate, 
and  the  water  freely  feparates 
from  it.  The  fire  being  then 
removed,  the  foap  will  gradu- 
ally arife  to  the  furface  of  the 
liquor:  take  it  off  before  it 

grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  or  frame,  which 
has  a cloth  for  its  lx>ttom  ; 
afterwards  take  ont  the  foap, 
and  fet  it  by  till  fufiicicntly 
dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a foap 
may  likewife  be  made  with  oj 
olive ; but  the  pared  oil  mull 
be  ufed,  that  the  foap  may  be 
as  little  ungrateful  at  poflible 
either  to  the  palate  or  ilomach. 

. Th  I s procefs  is  fo  fully  defcribed, 
as  to  render  any  farther  diredions 
unnecelTary.  The  general  virtues 
of  foaps  have  been  already  deliver- 
ed in  page  219 : that  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  not  dinerent 
in  quality  from  the  hard  fort  there 
mentioned.  The  ftrength  of  foaps 
varies  confiderably  with  their  age, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  kept  ; fryfti  foap,  tiiough 
apparently  of  a good  confidence, 
lofes,  upon  being  thoroughly  dried, 
near  one-third  of  its  weight  ; 
the  whole  of  which  lofs  is  mere 
water  { a circumdance  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
another)  by  all  acids ; and  hence 
It  does  not  lather  with  waters  that 


contain  any  acid  unneutra/ized.  In 
pure  water,  it  diflblves  into  a milky 
liquor,  which  on  dropping  in  fome 
oil  of  vitriol  forms  a kind  of 
coagulum  ; on  adding  more  of  the 
acid,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  the 
oil  of  the  foap  arifes  to  the  furface, 
its  alkali  uniting  with  the  acid,  and 
forming  faiine  concretions  at  the 
bottom.  The  oil,  carefully  col- 
lected, proves  remarkably  purer 
than  when  it  fird  entered  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  foap  ; and,  like  the 
efiential  oils  of  vegetables,  didblves 
in  fpirit  of  wine:  it  may  podibly 
be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from 
Its  grolTer  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of 
elTential  oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  ex- 
periments, that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap  ; 
all  acids  abforbing  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil.  Neu- 
tral falts  have  not  this  effeCl,  their 
acid  being  already  fatiated  with  an 
^alkali ; but  falts  compofed  of  an 
acid  and  an  earthy  or  metalic  body, 
as  the  purging  bitter  fait,  vitriol, 
&c.  decompound  the  foap  equally 
with  pure  acids ; acids  quitting 
an  earth  or  metal  to  unite  with  an 
alkali  brought  in  contaCt  with 
them. 

, Soap  diflblves  likewife,  but  in 
fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine:  it  is  obfervable  of  this  folu- 
lion,  that  if  expofed  to  a degree  of 
cold,  a very  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  to  freeze, 
it  congeals  into  a folid  pellucid 
mafs. 

I'he  menflruum  which  diflblves 
foap  mod  peifeClly,  and  in  great- 
eft  quantity,  is  a pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
flight  acidity,  not  indeed  diftin- 
guilhable  by  the  tafte  or  by  the 
ufual  ways  of  trial,  but  fufficient 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a milky  Fua 
to  folutions  of  foap  made  in  them. 
This  may  be  correfted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  alkaline  fait ; ^^r. 
Geoftroy  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  that  twen- 
ty-eight parts  of  good  proof  fpirit, 
with  ^he  addition  of  one  part  of 
fait  of  kali  (fee  page  427)  will 
diffolve  ten  parts  of  good  hard  foap 
into  a perfefliy  limpid  liquor.  The 
common  alkaline  falts,  as  that  of 
tartar,  anfwer  equally  in  this  re- 
fpedl  with  that  of  kali  ; but  the 
latter,  being  much  left  acrimonious, 
feems  preferable  where  the  fo- 
lution  is  intended  for  medicinal 
ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompolition 
of  foap  by  acids  renders  it  an  ufeful 
criterion  of  low  degrees  of  un- 
neutralized acidity  in  waters,  &c. 
The  limpid  folution  of  foap  in  proof 
fpirit,  dropt  into  any  liquor,  that 
contains  either  a pure  acid,  or  a 
fait  compofed  of  an  acid  with  an 
earth  or  metal,  renders  the  liquor 
immediately  milky,  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  it  is 
impregnated  with. 

Sapo  puripicatus. 

Purified  foap. 

Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge- 
noa, Alicaot,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a clean  pewter  vefleL, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
re£li6ed  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  vclfel  in  a water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  ^irit  boil,  when 
it  will  foon  diflolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  veflel  (land  clofe  cover- 
ed, in  a warm  place,  till  the  li- 
quor has  grown  perfeClIy  clear  ; 
it  any  oily  matter  fwiin  upon  the 
furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
n'hen  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
from  the  feces,  and  diftil  off 
from  it  all  the  fpirit  that  will 
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aiife  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath. 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a dry 
air  for  a few  days,  and  it  w-ill 
become  a white,  opake,  and 
fomewhat  friable  niafs.  Pra3. 
ehem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  ex- 
amination, not  in  anv  degree  acri- 
monious, but  quite  mild  and  foft, 
and  confequently  well  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

^ Sa  PO  TA  RT  A R E us. 

Soap  of  tartar. 

,Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar, very  well  calcined  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilfl  hot  : 
immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  glafs  veffel,  twice  its 
* quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
and  let  thttn  ftand  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait  ; then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till 
the  fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear 
united  into  a foap  ; which,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  flirred, 
will  happen  in  a month  or  two. 
The  efieft  fucceeds  fooner,  if 
the  containing  veffel  be  fixed  to 
the  fail  of  a windmill,  or  any 
other  machine  that  turns  round 
with  great  velocity. 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  (initbed  in  a very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a cir- 
cumflance  which  our  chemifls,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ; and  which 
many  have  fuppnfed  to  be  a means 
even  of  preventing  fuccefs.  If 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pul- 
verized fait  whilfl  very  hot,  they 
will  immediately  unite,  with  a 
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hilling  noife  ; and  by  rubbing  for 
a.  few  minutes  in  a hot  mortar, 
form  a truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.  If  the 
Tail  is  fuffered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  unite  them,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  ob- 
feives,  without  the  addition  of 
a little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  effefl.  The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend- 
ed, does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a mortar  ; 
the  diflTerent  degrees  of,  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil  and  fait  ac- 
quire, when  moved  circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of 
the  oil  as  might  be  expelled;  far 
the  greateft  part  of  this  volatile 
fluid  being  dilSpated  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  de  ebtmie  lately  publilhed, 
that  experiments  have  convinced 
him,  that  the  foap  confifts  of  only 
the  relinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
with  the  alkali  ; that  the  more 
fluid  and  well  reflihed  the  oil 
is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained  ; and 
that  by  adding  a little  turpentine 
in  fubftance  to  the  mixture,  the 
preparation  is  confiderably  accele- 
rated. 

This  medicine'has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a diuretic,  in  nephri- 
tic complaints,  and  as  a corrector 
of  certain  vegetable  fubftances, 
particularly  opium  ; it  was  for 
fome  time  a great  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  its  lirft  preparer.  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philofo- 
pbic  foap,  the  vegetable  correc- 
tor, &c.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufficiently  warrant- 
ed by  experience;  nor  does  the  pre- 
fent  praAice  pay  any  regard  to  it. 
Accordingly  both  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  r^e£led 
it  at  the  late  reformation  of  their 
pharmacopeias. 


LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 

Saponaceous  lotion. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Oamafle  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pint; 

Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a pint; 
Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure. 

Grind  the  ley  of  tartar  and  the 
oil  together,  until  they  unite  ; 
then  gradually  add  the  rofe  wa- 
ter. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
t(fe,  as  a detergent  walh;  and,  like 
other  foapy  liquors,  anfwers  this 
purpofe  very  efleflually.  Where 
It  is  required  to  be  more  deterfive, 
it  may  be  occafionally  rendered  fo, 
by  the  addition  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  a folution  of  any  hxt  alka- 
line fait. 

LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous  liniment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 
Hard  Spanilh  foap,  three  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  Ipitit  of  rofe- 
mary, until  it  is  diflblved;  then 
add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 
Saponaceous  half  am,  commonly  called 
opodeldoc. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spanilh  foap,  renounces; 
Camphor,  two  ounces; 

Eflential  oil  of  rofemary, 

Eflential  oil  Of  origanum,  each 
halt  an  ounce  ; 

Reflilied  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pints. 
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Digert  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
with  a gentle  heat,  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ; then  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oils,  and  {hake  the  whole 
well  together,  that  they  may  be 
perfeflly  mixed. 

These  compofitions  alfo  are 
employed  chiefly  for  external  pur- 
poles,  againfl  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints.  Soap  a£ls  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a liquid  form,  than  in  the 
Iblid  one  of  a plafler. 

ABLSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulao  BATEANUM. 

AnoJjnt  half  am,  commonlj  called 
Bate's  halfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces; 

Crude  opium,  half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  fix  drachms; 

ElTential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
drachm; 

Re£lified  fpirit  of  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 

Digefl  the  fpirit  with  the  foap  and 
opium,  in  a gentle  fand-heat, 
for  three  days  ; then  drain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  camphor 
and  elTential  oil. 

This  compofition  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gout  ; a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  di- 
rected to  be  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  fame  diforder,  as  alfo  in  ner- 
vous colics,  jaundices,  &c.  from 
twenty  to  fifty  drops  or  more ; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  caution.  One  grain  of  opi- 
um is  contained  in  about  ninety 
drops  of  the  balfam. 
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LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  limissuHt. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 
nieafure; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms  by  weight. 

Stir  them  together  in  a wide-mouth- 
ed phial,  until  they  perfeCUy 
unite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  epithem. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 

Stir  the  turpentine  in  a mortar, 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  they  unite  into  a white 
mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  plajler. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  ounce. 

Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,  flirting  them  diligent- 
ly together  in  a mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  flimulating compofitions,  and 
are  principally  applied  againft  rheu- 
matic and  ilchiadic  pains.  The 
epithem  or  plafler  was  formerly 
made  of  a fliffer  confiflence,  and 
more  adhefive,  by  an  addition  of 
tacamahaca ; which  is  here  judici- 
oufly  omitted,  as  it  prevented  the 
application  from  being  fo  ezpediti- 
oufly  got  off  from  the  part,  as  its 
great  irritating  power  made  fome- 
iimes  neceflary. 

SPIRITUS 
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SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMONI- 
ACI  DULCIS. 

Dulcifej fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
Lond. 

Take  half  a pound  of  any  (ixt 
alkaline  fait,  four  ounces  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  three  pints  of 
proof  fpirit  of  wine.  Diftil  off, 
with  a gentle  heat,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  elleem,  both  as  a me- 
dicine and  a menftruum.  It  is  a 
folution  of  volatile  fait  in  re6lilied 
fpirit  of  wine  ; for  though  proof 
fpirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its  phlegma- 
tic part  does  not  arife  in  the  dillil- 
lation,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate 
the  aflion  of  the  pure  fpirit  upon 
the  ammoniacle  fait.  Re£lilied  fpi- 
rit of  wine  does  not  dilTolve  volatile 
alkaline  falts  by  (imple  mixture  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  precipitates 
them,  as  has  been  already  obferv- 
ed,  when  they  are  previoufly  dif- 
folved  in  water : but  by  theprefent 
procefs,  a conliderable  proportion 
of  the  volatile  alkali  is  combined 
with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  fome  purpofes,  be  more  advifa- 
ble,  to  ufe  in  this  intention  the 
volatile  fpirit  made  with  quick- 
lime ; for  this  may  be  mixed  at 
once  with  reQihed  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportions,  without  the 
lead  danger  of  any  feparation  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
FOETIDUS. 

Ibt  •volatile  fetid  fpirit. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  hxt  alkaline  fait,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Afafoetida,  four  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 
Draw  off  with  a gentle  heat,  five 
pints. 


This  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thefe  puipofes 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  (hops  ; the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  bed  calculated  of  any  for 
general  ufe,  and  e^ivalent  in 
virtue  of  them  all.  The  fpirit  is 
pale  when  newly  dillilled,  but 
acquires  a confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

EfTential  oil  of  nutmeg, 

Elfence  of  lemons,  each  two 
drachms; 

EfTential  oil  of  cloves,  half  a 
drachm; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 

Diftil  them  with  a very  gentle 
fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLE- 
OSUS,  vulgo  SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  commonly  called 
f aline  aromatic  fpMf. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Volatile  fait  of  fal  ammonic, 
eight  ounces; 

EfTential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
ounce  and  a half; 

04  of  amber,  one  ounce; 

EfTeiice  of  lemon  peel,  half  an 
ounce; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon  and 
a half. 

Draw  oflT  by  diftillation,  in  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  near  one 
gallon. 

Volatile 
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Volatile  falls,  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
mote  acceptable  to  the  flomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diilillation  Ikilfully  perform- 
ed. The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix 
drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaneoufly,  by 
dropping  any  proper  effential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  ipirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  diflblve 
the  oil  without  the  afliftance  of 
diftillation,  as  in  the  followingcom- 
pofitions  ; in  which  Jamaica  pep- 
per is  chofen  for  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, as  being  a cheap  and  fuffici- 
ently  elegant  one,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  general  ule. 

Spiritusvolatilis  ole- 
osus  extemporaneus. 
Extemporaneous  volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pint; 

Eflential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  oil 
may  be  dilTolved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  re£lified. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ; each 
half  a pint; 

Eflential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drachms. 

Diflblve  the  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ; a white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a warm  place, 
foon  refolves  into  a tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a quantity  pf 
a volatile  oily  fait. 


By  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods, a volatile  oily  fpirit  may  be 
made  occafionally,  and  adapted, 
at  pleafure,  to  particular  purpo- 
fes,  by  chufing  an  eflential  oil  pro- 
per for  the  intention.  Thus,  in 
hyflerical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a preparation  of  this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny- 
royal, or  other  like  plants,  proves 
an  ufeful  remedy  ; for  weaknefs 
of  the  flomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  ; where  a cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oil  of  inarjorum,  lavender, 
or  roferaary  ; incoldnefs  andfaint- 
ings,  oil  of  cinnamon  ; in  cafes 
of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of  anni- 
feeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds.  Thefe 
lafl  greatly  cover  the  pungency  of 
the  volatile  fpirit,  and  render  it 
fupportable  to  the  palate.  The 
fpirits  thus  made  by  fimple  mix- 
ture, are  no  wife  inferior,  in  me- 
dicinal efficacy,  to  thofe  prepared 
by  diflillation,  though  the  tinge, 
which  they  receive  from  the  oil, 
may  render  them  to  fome  perfons 
lefs  fightly . 

Spieitus  volatilis  suc- 

Cl  NATUS. 

Succinated  volatile  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Re£tifiedoil  of  amber,  from  twelve 
to  fixty  drops ; 

ReClified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce; 

Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
prepared  with  quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  diflil  in  a 

retort  with  a moderate  fire. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come 
into  efleem,  particularly  for  fmell- 
ing  to  in  lownefles  and  faintings, 
under  the  name  of  Eau  du  luce. 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought 
from  France.  It  is  not  quite  lim- 
pid 
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picl,  for  the  oil  of  amber  difloWe^  (Irong,  fcarcely  anj  of  the  oil  will 
only  imperfcftly  in  the  fpirit ; if  be  imbibed, 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceedingly 

SECT.  IV. 

Acid  Spirits. 


SPIRITUS  VITRIOL!  tenuis,  et 
fortis  (oleum  diflus  E.) 
atqiie  COLCOTHAR, 
urea k fpirit,  and  the  Jlrong  fpirit  or 
oil,  of  vitriol,  and  coUothar, 
LonJ. 

Let  calcined  vitriol  be  didilled 
in  earthen  veflels,  with  a re- 
Yerberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermilfion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veflels  is  called  colco- 
thar  of  vitriol- 

Put  the  diflilled  liquor  into  a glafs 
retort,  and  place  in  it  a land 
furnace:  the  weak  -fpirit  will 
come  over,  the  ftrong  (impro- 
perly called  oil  of  vitriol)  remain- 
ing behind. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der. Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  tetort,  place  it 
in  a reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  jun£fures  : then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  fire  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil  im- 
properly fo  called,  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  by  com- 
. milting  the  whole  to  diflillaii- 
on  in  a retort  placed  in  a fand 
furnace.  The  phlegm  (which 
will  be  in  little  quantity  if  the 
vitriol  has  been  duly  calcined) 


will  arife  with  a fmall  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  fpirit  with  a llrong- 
er,  leaving  the  oil  behind. 

The  vitriol  fliould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a yellowifli  colour 
inclining  to  red  : if  calcined  only 
to  whitenefs,  as  has  been  com- 
monly diredled,  it  will  change  in 
the  diflilling  veflfels  into  a hard 
compaft  mafs,  from  which  the 
due  quantity  of  acid  can  never 
be  obtained,  though  urged  with 
the  mofl  vehement  fire  for  a great 
length  of  time.  A retort  is  an 
inconvenient  inftrument  for  per- 
forming the  dilUllation  in  ( it  re- 
auires  an  extraordinary  expence  of 
mel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  veflel  demands  i 
the  veflels  ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  paflT- 
es  out  laterally,  without  any  af- 
cent  ; thefe  are  called  long-necks  : 
the  jundlures  of  them  with  the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  moiflened  with  a foluti- 
on  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  horfe-dung.  If  the  fire  is 
fufficiently  flrong,  the  ditlillati- 
on  will  be  finilbed  in  much  lefs 
than  three  days,  though  vapours 
will  not  ceafe  to  appear  long 
after  this  pciiod;  when  the  pro- 
cefs  has  been  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  which  Boerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi- 
rit  that  atifes  will  not  pay  the 
expence: 
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expence  : reg«rd  however  muft  be 
had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  quantity  of  vitriol  in  each 
diftilling  veflel,  and  the  degree  of 
beat  employed  ; thofe  who  make 
this  commodity  in  quantity,  con- 
tinue the  operation  no  longer  than 
till  the  fumes  which  iflue  from  the 
long-necks,  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fire,  begin  to  leffen,  and 
the  recipients  grow  fomewhat  clear. 

This  procels  is  not  praClicable  to 
advantage  without  a very  large  ap- 
paratus. Hence  it  is  become  a di- 
ftinft  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
finefs;  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  erefled  for  it,  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be  moft 
eafily  procured  in;  fome  of  the 
furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  contain 
an  hundred  earthen  long-necks, 
or  diftilling  veflels,  at  once.  The 
metallic  part  of  the  vitriol,  or  col- 
cothar,  which  remains  after  the  di- 
ftillation,  is  ground  down  in  mills, 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  em- 
ployed as  a pigment  ; in  medical 
virtue,  it  is  not  different  from  fome 
of  the  calces  of  iron,  to  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  appears  of  a dark 
or  blackilh  colour,  and  contains  a 
confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the  phleg- 
matic parts  arife  firft,  together  with 
the  lighter  acid,  which  are  kept  a- 
part  under  the  name  of  weak  fpi- 
rit ; at  the  fame  time,  the  remain- 
ing ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it  is  call- 
ed, lofes  its  black  colour,  and  be- 
comes clear;  and  this  is  the  ufual 
mark  for  difcontinuing  the  diftilla- 
tion. Methods  of  farther  purify- 
ing this  acid  for  the  nicer  ules  are 
defcribed  in  Practical  Chemiftry, 
page  144. 

1 he  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  mod 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
ate  acquainted  with;  and  the  mod 
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powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  o- 
ther  acid  be  united  with  a fixt  al- 
kaline fait  or  earth;  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid 
will  be  diftodged,  and  arife  on  ap- 
plying a mt^erate  heat,  leaving 
the  vitriolic  in  pofleflion  of  the  al- 
kali; though  without  this  addition, 
it  would  not  yield  to  the  mod  ve- 
hement fire.  Mixt  with  water,  it 
inftantly  conceives  great  heat,  info- 
much,  that  glafs  veflels  are  apt  to 
crack  from  the  mixtur^  unlefs  it 
is  very  flowly  performed  ; expofed 
to  the  air,  it  imbibes  inoidure,  and 
foon  acquires  a notable  increafe  of 
weight.  In  medicine,  it  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  fubfervient  to  o- 
ther  preparations  : it  is  likewile 
not  unfrequenily  mixed  with  ju- 
leps and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantity 
as  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  li- 
quor an  agreeable  tartnefs  in  the 
intentions  of  a cooling  antifeptic, 
reftringent,  and  doniachic.  See 
page  325. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 

per  campanam. 

Spirit  ( commonly  called  Oil ) of  ful- 
pbur  by  the  hell, 
bond. 

Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a glafs  vcflel  fitted  for  tbit 
ufe,  called  a bell;  and  let  the  a- 
cid  fpirit,  which  trickles  down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be  re- 
ceived in  a glafs  difli  placed  un- 
derneath- 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur  ; 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  dilh,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen, 
fo  as  to  forma  fulphurated  match. 
Faften  this  in  the  mouth  of  a vi- 
al, which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a glafs  or  earthen  dilh, 
in  a moift  place  fcrcened  from 
the  wind;  then  kindle  the  fulphur 
with  a red-hot  iron  ; and  hang 

over 
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over  it  a glafs  bell,  at  fucb  a 
(lidance,  that  the  flame  may  not 
touch  it.  The  vapour  of  the 
fulphur  will  condenfe  in  the  bell 
by  the  cold,  and  drop  down 
from  its  fides,  like  water,  into 
the  veflei  placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  chemifts  diffeis 
confiderably  from  the  bell  fliape  5 
its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a rim 
at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a lit- 
tle : the  upper  part  ends  in  a long 
open  flem  ; a large  receiver,  with 
a hole  cut  in  its  bottom,  and  a 
long  tube  inferted  into  its  mouth, 
would  anfwer  as  well.  If  the  ful- 
phur happens  to  burn  dull,  the 
glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the  matter 
ilirred  with  an  iron  wire,  or  a clean 
tobacco-pipe;  as  it  confumes,  frelh 
quantities  are  fupplied,  till  all  the 
lulphur  defigned  for  this  ufe  is 
burnt.  The  condenfaiion  of  the 
fumes  depends  in  great  meafure 
upon  their  imbibing  aqueous  moif- 
ture  : hence  in  wet  weather;  or  a 
damp  place,  the  operation  fucceeds 
beft.  In  dry  weather,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  moiflen  the  bell,  by  fuf- 
pending  it  for  a little  time  over  the 
fleam  of  boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufliciently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall; 
^reateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  inconve- 
niencies.  One  of  the  beft  common- 
ly known,  is  that  deferibed  in  vol. 
V.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  eflays; 
inftead  of  the  bell,  a large  retort 
is  employed,  having  a tubulated 
receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned  up- 
permoft)  adapted  to  its  neck  ; ia- 


ftead  of  the  large  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  a fmall  one  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  ; 
and  thus  by  diminilbing  the  aper- 
ture, enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  veffels,  and  lengthening  the  . 
paflageofihe  fume,  a confiderably 
larger  quantity  of  the  fumes  arc 
detained  than  in  the  common  in- 
llruments. 

This  apparatus  may  be  great- 
ly improved,  by  cutting  the  hole 
in  the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
two  ot  warm  water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  a ftiallow  ftone 
cup  containing  the  (ulphur.  The 
heat  of  the  burning  fulphur  is  foon 
communicated  to  the  water,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  continually  rifing  in 
fteam  ; with  this  aqueous  vapour, 
the  fumes  of  the  brimftone  are  ef- 
fe£iually  blended  as  they  afeend  ; 
and  detained  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, in  a much  lefs  proportion  of 
phlegm  than  when  the  common  me- 
thods are  purfued  ; for  here,  the 
bufinefs  of  redlification  or  depbleg- 
rr.ation  is  carrying  on,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  acid  is  collefling. 

'I'his  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  moft  favourable  circumftances, 
fcarce  above  two  drachms  of  acid 
fpirit  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur  ; by  the  fe- 
cond  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ty ; and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
experiments  related  by  Stahl,  and 
others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  leaft  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  require  being  diluted  with  above 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpi- 
rit of  fulphur.  It  follows  there- 
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fore,  that  if  we  could  contrive  a 
method  of  burning  fulphur,  foas  to 
preferve  all  the  fumes,  we  might 
obtain  from  it  much  more  than  its 
own  weight,  of  an  acid  of  the  or- 
dinary ftreiigth 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
is  in  all  relpeds  (imilar  to  that  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  of  fulphur,  u- 
nited  with  iron  or  copper,  forms  a 
true  vitriol  ; and  the  acid  of  vitri- 
ol, combined  with  inflammable  mat- 
ters, produces  fulphur,  not  diflin- 
uifhable  from  pure  commonbrim- 
one.  The  identity  of  thefe  acids 
is  well  known  to  (ome  particular 
perfons:  who  fupply  us  with  almofl 
ail  that  is  now  (old  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepared  from  the 
fumes  of  burning  fulphur.  The 
method  by  which  they  obtain  the 
acid  fo  plentilully,  and  at  fo  cheap 
a rate,  from  this  concrete  which 
has  hitherto  yielded  it  fo  fparingly, 
differs  from  the  procefles  above  de- 
Icribed.  Inflead  of  an  open  bell, 
or  a retort  with  the  mouth  open, 
theyufe  for  burning  the  fulphur  in, 
very  large  fpherical  glafs  veffels 
blown  on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a 
hogfhead  or  more,  with  only  one 
aperture,  through  which  the  ful- 
phur is  introduced,  and  which  is 
afterwards  immediately  clofed,  till 
the  fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor- 
porated with  the  vapour  of  the 
warm  water  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  veflel. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 

Sulphurated  "water,  ufuatly  called 
gas  Julphuris. 

Lond. 

Take  a quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladel,  and  fufpended  over 
the  water  in  a clofe  veflel  ; as 
foon  as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 


in  the  fame  manner;  and  this 
repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  burnt. 

A convenient  way  of  managing 
this  proccfs  is,  to  put  the  water 
into  a glafs  receiver,  placed  on 
its  fide  ; and  to  have  the  ladel, 
containing  the  burned  fulphur, 
fixed  to  a plug,  made  to  go  freely 
into  the  neck  of  the  veffel  ; the 
ufe  of  the  plug  is  to  keep  the  la- 
del from  dipping  into  the  water:  the 
fumes  which  ifliie  betwixt  it  and  the 
glafs,  may  be  confined  by  a cloth 
thrown  round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a fubtile  vola- 
tile acid,  diflerent  in  many  refpedls 
from  the  foregoing  fpirits  of  ful- 
phur and  of  vitriol.  The  acid  may 
likewile  be  obtained  in  the  fame 
volatile  (fate,  both  from  vitriol  and 
fulphur,  without  water.  If  tlie 
retort  or  long-neck,  during  the  di- 
(fillation  of  oil  of  vitriol,  happens 
to  crack  in  the  fire,  all  the  acid 
that  rifes  afterwards  is  found  to  be 
thus  volatilized.  If  cloths,  moifl- 
ened  with  a folutior.  of  fixt  alka- 
line fait,  be  fufpended  over  burn- 
ing biimftone,  the  acid  fumes  will 
be  imbibed  by  the  alkali,  and  form 
with  it  a neutral  fait  : if  this  neu- 
tral fait  be  rubbed  off  from  the 
cloths,  and  fome  common  oil  of 
vitriol  poured  upon  it,  the  volatile 
acid  it  had  imbibed  from  the  ful- 
phur will  be  immediately  extricat- 
ed again,  and  may  be  colleded  by 
diftillation.  The  acid  proves  in 
all  thefe  cafas  fo  volatile,  as  to  di- 
flil  in  a heat  fcarcely  greater  than 
that  which  the  hand  can  fupport:  it 
has  a pungent  fuffocating  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimflone,  bot  difeovers  to  the  lafle 
very  little  acidity  or  corrofivenefs. 
Expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air, 
it  lofes  thefe  properties,  and  be- 
come* 
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comes  a fixt  acid,  and  corrofive 
like  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphurata  is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength, 
partly  on  account  of  the  water 
being  impregnated  with  a greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  the  fumes,  ac- 
cording as  the  procefs  is  more  or 
lefs  Otilfully  managed  ; and  partly 
on  account  of  the  above  cliange  of 
the  acid  from  a volatile  to  a fixt 
(late.  When  newly  prepared,  it 
is  highly  volatile  and  pungent, 
fmelling  like  burning  brimlTone, 
but  in  tafte  rather  bltterilb  and 
auftere  than  acid  ; in  keeping,  the 
volatility  and  fmell  are  loft,  and 
the  liquor  (fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  admit- 
ted to-it)  becomes,in  all  refpedls  the 
fame  as  water  acidulated  with  a 
little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convulfive  afth- 
tna.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  any  fuitable 
vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  Glauberi. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Land. 

Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  ftrong  fpirit, 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them 
cautioufly  and  gradually  toge- 
ther, under  a chimney  ; and 
then  diftil,  at  firft  with  a gentle, 
and  afterwards  with  a ftrong- 
cr  heat. 

Edinb. 

Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a glafs 
retort  ; and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oil  ofvitriol  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Diftil  in  a fand  heat,  gra- 
dually increafed,  till  the  matter 
remains  dry. 

This  fpirit  is  redified  by  a fccond 


diftillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  in  a glafs  cucurbit 
with  its  head  and  receiver ; the 
phlegm  arifes,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

He  KE  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  ilTue  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufficient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  : foine  direft  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  in  this  refpefl  affeft- 
ing  only  therefiduum.  When  two 
parts  of  nitre  ate  taken  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  al- 
kaline bafis  of  the  nitre  is  com- 
pletely faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  the  refult  is  a neutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tar- 
tar, as  we  lhall  fee  hereafter  ; if 
more  nitre  is  ufed,  a part  of  the  ni- 
tre in  fubftance  will  remain  blended 
with  this  vitriolated  fait  ; if  lefs 
nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  refiduuin  will  be  not  a neutral 
fait,  but  a very  acid  one.  In  this 
lart  cafe  there  is  one  conveniency  ; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  diffolu- 
ble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out 
without  breaking  the  retort,  which 
the  others  are  nut. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
falls  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters;  if  a folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartftiorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet 
to  evaporate;  as  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter approaches  to  drynefs,  a violent 
detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  acid  is  as  a menftruurn  for 
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certain  minerals,  and  as  the  balls 
of  fome  particular  preparations,  of 
which  hereafter.  It  has  been  gi- 
ven likewife  diluted  with  any  con- 
venient vehicle,  as  a diuretic,  from 
ten  to  fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
Glauberi. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  fea  fait. 

Land. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  (Irong  fpirit 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  Dilute  the  acid 
fpirit  with  a pint  of  water,  and 
pour  this  mixture,  by  little  and 
little,  on  the  fait  under  a chim- 
ney ; then  dillil,  at  firil  with  a 
entle,  and  atterwardi  with  a 
ronger  fire. 

Edinb. 

Put  into  a glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceafesto 
crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Place 
the  retort  in  fand  ; and,  with  a 
fire  gsadually  increafed,  diftil  to 
drynefs.  This  fpirit  is  reflified 
by  a fecond  difiillaiion,  in  a glafs 
cucurbit,  with  a head  and  re- 
ceiver adapted  to  it  ; by  the 
heat  of  a water-bath  the  phlegm 
will  arife,  leaving  the  fpirit  be- 
hind. 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  lumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  necelTary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  procefs  ; the  marine 
vapours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity  ; and  hence  the 
re<ilification,  direfled  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  notfucceedfo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along  with 
the  phlegm.  The  oil  of  vitriol 


is  moR  conveniently  mixed  with 
the  water  in  an  earthen  or  Rone- 
ware  veflel;  for  unlefs  the  mixture 
is  made  exceedingly  (lowly,  it  grows 
fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a 
glafs  one. 

The  R)irit  of  fea  fait  is  the 
weakeR  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
Rronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  : 
it  requires  a greater  fire  to  diRil  it 
than  that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more 
readily  dillipated  by  the  adlion  of 
the  air.  It  is  u(ra  chiefly  as  a 
menRruum,  for  the  making  of  o- 
ther  preparations  : fometimes  like- 
wife it  is  given,  properly  diluted, 
as  an  antiphlogiRic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  drops. 

SriRiTus  SALIS. 
fpirit  of  fait. 

Take  a pound  of  fea  (alt  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a fize  that  thefe  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junflures.  Let 
the  fire  be  applied,  at  firR  very 
fparingly,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafed  by  degrees,  until  all  the 
fpirits  are  driven  over  in  the  form 
of  clouds.  When  the  velTels  are 
grown  cold,  pour  out  the  di- 
Rilled  liquor  into  a glafs  cucur- 
bit, and  gently  abRrafl  from  it 
the  phlegm,  which  willleavc  the 
fpirit  pure. 

InRead  of  brickduR,  fome  have 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fub- 
Rances  aCI  by  difeontinuing  and  di- 
viding the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
fpirit  : if  this  was  true,  glaG  or 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervicc- 
able,  and  the  fame  intermedium 
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would  anfwer  as  well  for  a num- 
ber of  times  as  at  iirfti  the  reverfe 
of  which,  experiments  Ihew  to  be 
true.  Brick  earth,  and  other  fub- 
ftances  of  this  kind,  contain  afiftall 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  whofe 
known  property  it  is  to  difengage 
the  acid  of  fea  fait,  and  which  is 
the  only  part  of  them  of  ufein  this 
procefs.  The  quantity  of  fpirit, 
therefore,  obtained  by  thefe  in- 
termedia, is  only  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  acid  contained  in 
them,  which  is  extremely  fmall 
This  has  occafioned  fome  to  make 
ufe  of  vitriol,  as  containing  a larg- 
er quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ) 
but  though  vitriol  is  in  this  refpe^ 
greatly  preferable  to  brickduft,  or 
the  argillaceous  earths ; yet  in  ano- 
ther, it  is  found  left  eligible  ; its 
metallic  part  fo  ftrongly  adheres  to 
the  marine  acid,  as  to  keep  it  down 
after  it  is  fimarated  from  its  bafts, 
or  elfe  arilM  along  with  it,  and 
dehles  the  product.  Thefe  me- 
thods therefore  of  extraAing  the 
fpirit  of  fait  have  been  for  fome 
time  laid  afidei  the  foregoing,  in 
which  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  itfelf 
is  ufed,  being  in  all  refpefis  more 
convenient  and  advantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Nitre, 

Green  vitriol  nncalcined,'  each 
three  pounds; 

The  fame  vitriol  calcined,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  didil 
with  a very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  afuajartit. 

EJino. 

Take  two  pans  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  wbiienefs,  and  one  part  of 


powdered  nitre.  Mix  them  very 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two- thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diftillation  ; which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direSed  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

The  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  to 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  remark;  it  only  occafions 
a greater  heat  to  be  neccifary  than 
when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed, 
for  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  muft  be 
extricated  before  it  can  aft  on  the 
nitre  ; the  fire,  however,  muft  not 
be  extremely  ftrong,  otherwifefome 
of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  vitriol 
will  be  forced  over  along  with  the 
nitrons  acid  ; the  direction  of  tho- 
roughly mixing  the  ingredients 
ought  to  be  well  attended  to,  for 
if  mis  it  negloded,  or  but  fllghtly 
performed,  the  due  quantity  of  a- 
cid  will  not  be  obtained.  The  pro- 
duce of  thefe  proceffes  is  a fpirit  of 
nitre  containing  fo  much  more 
phlegm,  or  watery  moifture,  than 
Glauber’s  fpirit,  as  the  vitriol  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation  does  more 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX, 
DauHe  aquaforjis. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to  white- 
nefs. 

Clay  dryed  and  powdered, 
Powdered  nitre,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 
in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers 
of  the  procefs  feems,  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  vitriol,  to  bava 
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laid  conliderable  ftrefi  on  it  ; all  it 
can  do  is  to  kinder  the  melting  of 
tbefalts.  It  would  doubtlefs  be 
better  to  omit  the  clay,  and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol;  which, 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  Ihould 
undergo  a farther  degree  of  calci- 
nation. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufinelTes  for  aquafor- 
tis has  occalioned  the  preparation 
of  it  to  become  a trade  by  itfelf. 
Hence  larger  and  lei’s  expenfive  in- 
(Iruments  than  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove,  have  been  contrived.  The 
common  dillilling  velfel  is  a large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen,  orftone- 
ware  dill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a large  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  ajar 
made  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  as 
the  bead.  The  workmen  are  not 
at  the  trouble  either  of  drying  the 
vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre,  but 
throw  them  both  promifcuoufly 
into  the  pot,  where  the  fire  foon 
liquefies,  -ind  mixes  them  together. 
The  aquafortis,  prepared  after  this 
manner,  is  extremely  impure,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  many  purpofes, 
fuch  in  particular  are  the  folution 
of  mercury  and  of  filver:  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  employed  in  the 
operation,  never  fails  to  elevate 
fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
vitriol  ; tlic  nitre  is  ufed  rough  or 
unrefined,  which  containing  a por- 
tion of  Tea  fait,  fends  over  lome 
of  the  marine  along  with  the  ni- 
trous acid  ; nor  are  the  ingredients 
free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other  ve- 
getable matters,  which  burning  in 
the  procefs  foul  the  fpirit  with  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour.  If 
therefore  common  aquafortis  be  em- 
ployed in  any  medicinal  preparati- 
on, it  ought  to  be  previoufly  puri- 
fied ; the  mod  effeflual  method 
of  doing  which  is  the  follow- 
ing. 


Preparation^.  Part  III. 

AqjJ  A roRTis  porificata. 

Purified  aquaftrtis . 

Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a little  more  of  the  folution. 
till  a frelh  addition  occafions  no 
further  change;  allowing  proper 
intervals  for  the  white  matter  to 
fettle,  that  the  effe£\  of  a new 
addition  may  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. Then  poor  the  liquor 
into  a glafs  retort,  and  diftil  in  a 
fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  filver  is  a certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis  ; the  Giver  abforbing 
thofe  acids,  and  forming  with  them 
a concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca- 
pable of  holding  diffolved.  If  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  all  clou- 
dy by  this  folution,  we  may  becer- 
tain  uf  its  having  been  previonOy 
free  from  the  lead  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids  ; and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  a frefh 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain, that  how  much  foever  it  might 
have  contained  of  them  at  fird,  they 
are  now  pcrfedlly  feparated. 

7'he  lulution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis  already  purifi- 
ed. Where  this'  cannot  be  had, 
the  little  quantity  generally  fuflici- 
ent  for  the  prelent  purpoi'e,  may 
be  made  in  the  common  impure  fort 
of  aquafortis^  which  will  be  puri- 
fied during  the  dilTolution  itfelf. 
Put  a thin  bit  of  filver  into  a little 
of  the  aquafortis,  and  fct  the  vial 
in  a fand-heat  ; if  the  aquafonis 
is  pure,  numerous  minute  bub- 
bles will  id’ue  from  the  filver 
on  all  fidcs,  and  the  metal  will 
gradually  diffolve  without  alter- 
ing the  traniparency  of  the  li- 
quor ; but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine  or  vitriolic  acid,  ii 
will  quickly  become  milky,  thofe 
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acidt  uniting  with  the  (ilrer,  as  in 
the  above  procefs,  as  fad  as  the  ni- 
trous acid  diflblves  it.  As  the 
white  matter  precipitates  upon, 
and  adheres  to,  the  furface  of  the 
filver,  fo  as  to  impede  the  further 
action  of  the  menftruum;  the  li- 
quor mud  be  filtered  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  a bit  of  fredi 
filver:  if  any  milkinefs  dill  enfues, 
the  operation  mud  be  repeated  with 
another  piece  of  the  metal,  till  all 
the  foreign  acids  are  feparated,  and 
the  filver  is  found  to  diflblve  clear. 
Good  aquafortis  takes  up  about 
half  its  own  weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
the  white  fetilings,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
method. 

Let  the  matter  he  thoroughly  dri- 
ed, then  mixed  with  a little  pot- 
adi,  and  the  mixture  made  into 
a pade  with  oil.  Put  this  pade 
into  a crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a little  more 
potadi.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
raile  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a hunp 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  i«  the 
bottom. 

ACiyAFORTlS  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  aquafortit , 

Lond. 

I'ake  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 
and  onedrachm  offea  fait.  Dil- 
til  them  to  drynefs. 

Th  I s is  defigned  as  a mendru- 
um  for  quickfilver,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  red  mercuiial  coiro- 
five,  or  red  precipitate  as  it  is  cal- 
led; which  the  marine  acid  in  this 
compound  liquor  renders  of  a uioie 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 


AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinb. 

Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a large  cucurbit,  anti 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a time,  four  ounces  of  fpiiit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  dand  together  in  a fand- 
heat,  till  the  lalt  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mixture 
is  made  diould  be  placed  under  a 
chimney  (to  carry  up  the  offenfive 
vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no  means 
dopt  till  fuch  lime  as  the  fait  is  per- 
feAly  didolved,  and  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  arife  with  impetuofity. 
Thefc  cautions  are  extremely  ne- 
ceffary,  if  the  procefs  be  condufl- 
ed  according  to  the  directions  a- 
bove.  But  if  the  fal  ammoniac, 
finely  powdered,  be  gradually  ad- 
ded to  the  acid  fpirit  (which  ought 
to  be  of  a middle  degree  of  drength 
between  fingle  aquafortis  and  drong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  inconvenience  ; 
and  may  be  finidied  in  a reafonable 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix- 
ture be  now  and  thendirred. — The 
only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the  a- 
qusE  fortes,  is  as  mendrua  for 
ceitain  mineral  fubdances. 

ACETUM  DISTILL.ATUM,  vcl 
SPIRITUS  ACETl. 

Dijlilltd  'vinegar,  or  fpirit  of 
•vinegar. 

Lond. 

Let  vinegar  be  diddled  with  a gen- 
tle heat  as  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  an  empyreuma. 

If  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firdbe  thrown  away, 
the  red  will  be  the  dronger. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  «f  the  bed  vine- 
gar into  a large,  flrallow,  glafs 
velTel,  and  with  a gentle  heat, 
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in  a fand-bath,  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it : then  diftil 
the  remainder  in  an  alembic,  with 
a glafs  head,  gradually  increa- 
fing  the  lire,  as  long  as  the  fpirit 
comes  off  clear. 

This  procefs  may  be  perform- 
ed either  in  a common  Hill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a retort.  The  better 
kinds  of  wine  vinegar  ibould  be 
made  ufe  of  j thofe  prepared  from 
malt  liquors,  however  line  and  clear 
they  nay  feem  to  be,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a vifcous  fob- 
dance,  as  appears  from  the  flimi- 
nefs  and  ropinefs  to  which  they  are 
very  much  fubjeft  ; this  not  only 
hinders  the  acid  parts  from  arifing 
freely,  but  likewifc  is  apt  to  mak6 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  time  difpo- 
fes  it  to  receive  a difagreeable  im- 
prelEon  from  the  fire.  And  indeed, 
with  the  bed  kind  of  vinegar,  if 
the  didillation  be  carried  on  to  any 
great  length,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  an  empyreuma.  The 
bed  method  of  preventing  this  in- 
convenience is,  if  a retort  be  made 
ufe  of,  to  place  the  fand  but  a lit- 
tle way  up  its  (ides,  and  when  fome- 
what  more  than  half  the  liquor  is 
come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remain- 
der a quantity  of  frefti  vinegar  e- 
qual  to  that  of  the  liquor  drawn 
off  : this  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  ; the  vinegar  fuppliedat 
each  time  being  previoufiy  made 
hot : the  addition  of  cold  liquor 
would  not  only  prolong  the  opera- 
tion, but  alio  endanger  breaking 
the  retort.  If  the  common  dill  is 
employed,  it  fhould  likewife  be  oc- 
cauonally  fupplied  withfrelb  vine- 
gar, in  proportion  as  the  fpirit 
runs  off;  and  this  continued,  until 
the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car- 


ried no  farther  ; tbe'diftilled  fpirit 
mud  be  resided  by  a fecond  diftil- 
lation  in  a retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 
for  though  the  head  and  receiver 
be  of  glafs  or  done  ware,  the  acid 
will  contraS  a metallic  taint  from 
th^ewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
though  if  fltilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count ; the  mod  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  dill  remaining  in  it.  Mix- 
ed with  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to 
didillation  in  a retort,  with  a well 
regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ing drong  acid  fpirit  ; together 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
taints  the  fpirit  with  a difagreeable 
odour.  This  acid  is  neverthelefs, 
without  any  reSification,  better  for 
fome  purpofes  (as  a little  of  it  will 
go  a great  way)  than  the  pure  fpi- 
rit ; particularly  for  making  the  fal 
diureticus  of  the  London  difpenfa- 
tory ; for  there  the  oily  matter,  on 
which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is 
burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a purer 
and  dronger  acid  than  vinegar  ic- 
felfl  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refpSSs.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
feSion  of  acids,  page  6i,  and  un- 
der the  article  Acetum,  page. 
74,  their  principal  difference  from 
the  mineral  acids  confids  in  their 
being  milder,  lefs  dimulating,  lefs 
difpoffed  to  affeft  the  kidneys,  and 
promote  the  urinary  fecretions,  or 
tocoagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter,  left  after  the  didillation  in 
glafs  veffels,  though  not  nfed  in 
medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove 
a ferviceable  detergent,  faponace- 
ous  acid;  and  in  this  light  it  daods 
recommended  by  Boerhaare. 

SECT. 
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Combination  of  acid  with  vinous  Spirits. 


AL  L 'he  mineral  acids,  on  be> 
ing  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
raife  a great  ebullition  and  heat. 
If  the  acid  is  in  fmall  quantity,  it 
unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
Qjirit,  fo  as  to  arife  with  it  in  di- 
Itillati^n.  The  tafte  and  all  the 
charaders of  acidity,  aredeftroyed; 
and  the  mixture  acquires  a grateful 
flavour,  which  neither  of  the  ingre- 
dients had  before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  DULCIS. 
Dulcified  ffirit  of  •vitriol. 

Land. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  ; of  reAified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit* 
tie  and  little  at  a time,  and  di* 
flil  the  mixture,  with  a very  gen- 
tle heat,  till  a black  froth  begins 
to  arife  : then  immediately  re- 
move the  whole  from  the  fire, 
led  this  froth  fliould  pafs  over  in- 
to the  recipient,  and  fruftrate 
the  operation. 

Edinb. 

Into  four  pints  of  redified  fpirit  of 
wine,  drop  cautioufly  one  pound 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  Oiged  in  a 
clofe  dopt  matrafs,  with  a very 
gentle  warmth  in  fand,  for  eight 
days  ; and  then  didil  with  a 
foft  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an  e- 
qual  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
fome  fait  of  tartar  has  been  dif. 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  ialt  to  a pint  of 
the  water:  mix  them  together, 
by  lhaking  the  velTcl  ; ana  draw 


off  the  fpirit  again  by  a gentle 

heat. 

Tr  s different  proportions  of  the 
acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
procefles,  make  no  variation  in  the 
Quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  didillation  is  duly  conduced  ; 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left  in 
the  refiduum. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Somedired  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 
put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all 
at  once  } a method  of  procedure 
by  no  means  advifeable,  as  a vio- 
lent heat  and  ebullition  always  en- 
fue,  which  not  only  diffipate  a part 
of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo 
the  breaking  of  the  veffel,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator.  O- 
tbers  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the' 
retort  firfi,  then  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  with  a long  pipe  that  may 
reach  down  juft  to  the  furface  of 
the  acid,  pour  in  the  ^irit  of  wine: 
if  this  is  done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinA  : 
on  ftanding  for  a week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is  gradually  imbibed, 
wiihout  any  commotion,  and  the 
veffel  may  then  be  fafely  fhaken, 
to  complete  the  mixture  } but  if 
the  fpirit  is  poured  in  too  fiaftily  at 
firft,  or  if  the  veffel  is  moved  be- 
fore the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  ef- 
feil  enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine 
by  a little  quantity  at  a time,  wait- 
ing till  the  firft  addition  is  incor- 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is 
uc  in:  by  this  management,  the 
eat  that  enfues  is  inconGderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effeded  without 
atiy  inconvenience. 

The  dilUllation  (hould  be  per* 
formed  with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  (o 
tong  as  till  a black  froth  begips  to 
appear  ; for  before  this  time  a li- 
quor will  arife  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intend- 
ed. The  feveral  products  are  moft 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  uling 
a tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed, 
that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  mat- 
ter which  will  come  over,  into  a 
vial  fet  underneath  : the  junfture 
of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a palle  made  of  linfeed 
meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder : the  lower 
junflure  may  be  clofed  only  with 
fome  foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may 
be  occafionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  imon  the  fides  of  the  recipi- 
ent in  ftreight  flriz.  It  is  colour- 
lefs  as  water,  very  volatile,  inflam- 
mable, of  an  extremely  fragrant 
fmell,  in  tafle  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  (Irise, 
Or  are  collefled  into  ' large  round 
drops  like  oil : on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  re- 
ceiver, if  a common  one  is  made 
ufe  of)  mud  be  taken  away.  If  a- 
nother  be  fubflituted,  and  the  di- 
ftillation  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing brimftone.  At  length  a black 
froth  begins  ballily  to  arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphure- 
ous  fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a light  yellow 


colour,  a ftrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  elTential  oils  of  veget- 
ables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a large  quan- 
tity of  that  menftruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a dark  blackilh  co- 
lour, and  ftil)  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frelh  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields  the 
fame  produdlions  ; till  at  length, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvolati- 
lized being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a bitumin- 
ous, fuphureous  mafs  ; which  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veffcls,  rea- 
dily burns,  leaving  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fixt  alhes;  in  clofeones, 
explodes  with  violence;  and  with 
fixt  alkaline  fairs,  forms  a com- 
pound, nearly  fimilar  to  one  com- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed  both 
as  a menflruum  and  a medicine.  It 
diflblves  fome  refinous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  more  readily  than 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extracts  e- 
legant  tinftures  from  fundry  veget- 
ables: efpecially  if  reftified,  as  in 
the  fecond  of  the  above  proceffes, 
from  a little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  to  fe- 
parate  any  redundant  acidity.  As 
a medicine,  it  promotes  perfptraii- 
on  and  the  urinary  fecreilon,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes 
abates  fpafmodic  ftriClures,  eafes 
pains  and  procures  fleep:  the  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  It  is 
not  elfentially  different  from  the  ce- 
lebrated anodyne  liquor  of  Hoff- 
man; to  which  it  is,  by  the  author 
himfelf,  not  unfrequently  direded 
as  a fuccedaneum. 

Liqjuo% 
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Li<uuor  anodynus  minera*  This  liquor  has  been  greatlj  ce- 
Lis  HOFFMANNi.  lebrated  in  France  85  a Teftringent , 

Hoffman's  sninerstl  anoJjne  liquor.  and  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
Into  half  a pound  of  concentrated  dulcified  fpirit;  from  which  it  differs 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a large  in  having  a confiderable  acidity, 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and 

little,  through  a long-flemmed  SPIRITUS  i^iTHEREUS. 
funnel,  one  pint  and  a half  of  Ethereal  fpirit. 

highly  reflihed  fpirit  of  wine.  EtUnh. 

Stop  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  di-  Take  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  rec- 
geft  for  fome  days,  and  then  di-  tified  as  in  the  fecond  of  the  fore- 

(til  with  a very  gentle  heat.  At  going  proceifes  under  that  title, 

hrfl  a fragrant  fpirit  of  wine  will  page  453. 

arife;  and  after  it,  a more  fra-  Water  in  which  fait  of  tartar  has 
^rant  volatile  fpirit,  to  be  caught  been  diflblved,  in  the  proportion 
in  afrefh  receiver.  The  receiv-  there  prefcribed  ; of  each  equal 

er  being  again  changed,  a ful-  parts. 

phureous,  volatile,  acid  phlegm  Mix  them  together,  then  fuffer  them 
comes  over;  and  at  length  a to  reft,  and  feparate  the  ethereal 

fweet  oil  of  ^vitriol,  which  mould  fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 

be  immediately  feparated,  left  it  Great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
be  abforbed  1^  ihe  phlegm  Mix  of  vitriol  may  be  recovered 

the  firft  and  fecond  fpirits  toge-  from  the  remaining  liquor  by  di- 
ther, and  in  two  ounces  of  this  ftillation. 

mixture  diflblve  twelve  drops  of 

the  fweet  oil.  If  the  liquor  has  Th  e preparation  of  this  fingu- 
any  fulphureous  fmell,  rediftil  it  lar  fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 
from  a little  fait  of  tartar.  Parif.  public  pharmacopoeia,  has  hitherto 

been  confined  to  a few  hands  ; for 
Whether  this  is  the  exa£l  pre*  though  feveral  procefTes  have  been 
paraiion,  fo  much  recommended  publifhed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 
and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hoffman,  cefs  of  moft  of  them  is  precatious, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafinodic,  and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 
we  caynot  determine.  We  learn  alfo  with  danger  to  the  operator, 
from  hlsown  writings,  that  his  ano-  The  principal  difliculty  confifts  in 
dyne  liquor  was  compofed  of  the  the  diftillation  of  thedalcified  fpi- 
dulclfied  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  a-  rit  of  vitriol  ; where  that  fpirit 
romatic  oil  which  arifes  after  it  ; iifelf  only  is  wanted,  the  method 
but  not  in  what  proportions  he  mix-  above  direded  for  it  fucceeds  in 
ed  them  together.  The  college  of  perfection  : but  when  it  is  made 
Wiriemherg  I'eeni  to  think  that  all  with  a view  to  the  ether,  a little 

the  oil  was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit  variation  is  neceifary,  for  only  a 

obtained  in  one  operation,  without  fmall  quantity  of  ether  can  be  (epa- 
regard  to  theprecife  quantities.  rated  from  the  fpirit  fo  pt'epared. 

There,  the  diftillation  is  performed 
Aqjja  Rabelliana.  with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat  : 

Eau  de  Ralel.  here  the  fire  ftiould  be  haftily 

Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  railed,  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor 
and  twelve  ounces  of  reClified  boil,  for  on  this  circumftance  the 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous  produce  of  ether  principally  de- 
fpirit  gradually  into  the  acid,  and  pends.  (Sec  a paper  011  this  fub- 

digeft  in  a cloie  matrafs.  Parif.  G g 4 jeCt 
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jeft  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Medical  Ohfervt- 
tions  and  inquiries,  publilhed’  by 
a fockl^  of  phylicians  in  Lon- 
don.) The  heat  may  be  kept  up 
to  this  degree  till  the  black  froth 
begins  to  appear  ; but  it  is  more 
advifeable,  when  the  ebullition  has 
continued  for  a little  time,  to  abate 
the  heat.  The  moft  fecure  way 
will  be,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  boils 
with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely  re- 
move the  fire  : the  retort  ihould 
be  furrounded  with  fand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  the  heat,  which  thefe  have 
ibis  time  acquired,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  keeping  up  the  ebullition 
a little  longer,  and  for  completing 
the  diftillation.  The  diftilled  fitirit 
is  to  be  drawn  over  again  from  mrne 
fixt  alkaline  faltj  but  the  addition 
of  water,  in  this  redification,  does 
not  appear  to  be  neceflaiy.  The 
ether  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
reflified  fpirit  in  the  manner  above 
preferibed. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is 
the  lighteft,  moft  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable, of  all  known  liquids. 
It  is  lighter  than  the  moft  high- 
ly redified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  7 to  8:  a drop, 
let  fall  on  the  hand,  evaporates  al- 
moft  in  an  inftant,  fcarcely  render- 
ing the  part  moift.  It  does  not  mix, 
or  only  in  a fmall  quantity,  with 
water,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline  lixi- 
via, volatile  alkaline  Ijpirits,  or  a- 
cids)  but  is  a powerful  di&lvent 
for  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
analogous  fubftances.  It  has  a fra- 
grant odour,  which,  in  confequence 
of  the  volatility  of  the  fluid,  is  dif- 
fufed  through  a large  fpace.  Its 
medical  eSe&a  are  not  as  yet  much 
known,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a fluid  of  fo  much 
fubtility  muft  haveconfiderableones. 
It  has  often  been  found  to  giveeafe 
in  violent  bead  aebs,  by  being  ap- 


plied externally  to  the  part,  and  to 
relieve  the  tooth-ach,  by  being  laid 
on  the  afflided  jaw.  It  has  been 
given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit, 
in  whooping  coughs,  and  hyfterical 
cafes,  from  two  or  three  dropt  to 
five  and  twenty,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water  { which  Ihould  be  fwal- 
lowed  as  quick  as  polfible,  as  the 
ether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  DULCIS. 

Dukified  »f  nilre. 

Lend. 

Take  a quart  of  redified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  halt  a pound  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpirit  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other  ; and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  liquor 
which  comes  over  does  not  raife 
any  efterrefcence  with  lixivial 
falls. 

Edinh. 

Put  three  parts  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine  into  a large  bolt-heat,  and 
gradually  add  thereto  one  part 
of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Digeft  them 
together  for  two  days  ; and  then 
diftil  in  a fand-heat,  according 
to  art  ; taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  that 
the  retort  break  not  from  too 
great  a heat. 

Here  the  operator  moft  take 
care  not  to  inveit  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  { for  if 
he  Ihould,  a violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox< 
ious  red  fumes.  The  moft  conve- 
nient and  fafe  method  of  perform- 
ing the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a large 
glafs  body  with  a narrow  month, 
placed  under  a chimney,  and  to 
pour  upon  it  the  acid,  by  means  of 

a glafi 
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a glafs  funnel,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time  { {baking  the  velTel 
as  foon  at  the  effervefcence  enfuing 
upon  each  addition  ceafes,  before 
a frefh  quantity  is  put  in  ; by  this 
means,  the  glafs  will  beat  equally, 
and  be  prevented  from  breaking. 
During  the  afiion  of  the  two  fpirits 
upon  one  another,  the  veffel  {nould 
be  lightly  covered  { if  clofe  ftopt, 
it  will  burft  I and  if  left  entirely 
open,  fome  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  will  exhale.  Lemery  dire£ls 
the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an  open 
veffel : by  which  unfcientilical  pro- 
cedure, he  ufually  loft,  as  he  him- 
felf  obferves,  half  his  liquor  ; and 
we  may  prefume  that  the  remain- 
der was  not  the  medicine  here  in- 
tended. 

The  liquors,  mixed  together, 
ftiould  be  (^uffer^  to  reft  for  at  leaft 
twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes  may 
entirely  fublide,  and  the  union  be 
in  fome  meafurecompleated.  The 
diftillation  fhould  be  performed 
with  a very  flow  and  well  regulated 
fire  i otherwife  the  vapour  will  ex- 
pand with  fo  much  force  as  to  burft 
the  veffels.  Wilfon  feems  to  have 
experienced  the  jufbiefs  of  this  ob- 
fervatkm  1 and  hence  direfls  the 
juncture  of  the  retort  and  receiver 
not  to  be  luted,  or  but  ftightly  : 
if  a tubulated  recipient,  with  its 
upright  long  pipe,  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  diftillation  performed  with 
the  heat  of  a water-bath,  the  vcf- 
fels  may  be  luted  without  any  dan- 
ger ; this  method  has  likewife 
another  advantage,  as  it  afceriains 
the  time  when  the  operation  is 
finifhed  ; examining  the  diftilled 
fpirit  every  now  and  then  with  al- 
kaline falts,  as  dire^ed  abiove,  is 


fufliciently  troublefome  : whilft  in 
a water-bath,  we  may  fafely  draw 
over  all  that  will  arife,  for  this 
heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the 
acid  than  what  is  dulcified  by  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly, 
in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftoinach  ; it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpi- 
rit of  hartfhorn,  the  fpiritus  vola- 
tilis  aromaiicus,  or  any  other  alka- 
line fpirit,  it  proves  a mild  yet  ef- 
ficacious diaphoretic,  and  often  no- 
tably diuretic  ; efpecially  in  fome 
febrile  cafes  where  fuch  a falu- 
tary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A fmall 
proportion  of  this  fpirit  added  to 
malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a flavour 
approaching  to  that  of  French 
brandy. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  DULCIS. 

Dulcijitd  fpirit  of  fait. 

ESnb. 

This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  nitre. 

Tna  dulcification  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfeftly, 
as  that  of  the  two  foregoing  acids, 
only  a minute  portion  of  it  uniting 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  nnlefe 
the  proccfs  is  (kdfully  managed, 
fcarce  any.  Some  have  held  this 
fpirit  in  great  efteem  againft  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion, 
and  the  like,  following  from  hard 
diinking;  at  prefent  it  is  not  often 
made  ul'e  of  or  kept  in  the  {hops. 


SECT. 
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Neutral  Salts. 

WHEN  any  acid  and  any  alka-  There  is  another  kind  of  com- 

kaline  falts  are  mixed  toge-  pound  falls,  formed  by  the  coali- 
ther,  in  fuch  proportion  that  neither  tion  of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
of  them  may  prevail,  they  form  by  tallic  bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ 
their  coalition  a new  compound,  from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  feve- 
called  neutral.  In  all  the  com-  ral  obvious  properties  : fome  of 
binations  of  this  kind  (except  fome  them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
of  thofe  with  vegetable  acids)  the  to  a green  like  alkalies,  and  others 
alkali  and  acid  are  fo  ftrongly  re-  to  a red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
tained  by  one  another,  that  they  falts  make  no  change  in  the  colour: 
are  not  to  be  difunited  by  any  de-  mixed  with  boiling  milk,  they  co- 
gree  of  fire.  How  volatile  foever  agulate  it,  while  neutral  falls  ra- 
the acid  was  by  itfelf,  if  combined  ther  prevent  its  coagulation  : from 
with  a fixt  alkali,  it  proves  almoft  moft  of  them,  the  acid  is  difunited 
as  fixt  as  the  pure  alkali  : if  the  al-  by  fire,  without  the  intervention  of 
kali  is  of  the  volatile  kind,  the  any  additional  matter,  of  which  we 
compound  proves  alfo  volatile,  lub-  have  feen  an  inflance  in  the  diftil- 
liming  in  its  whole  fubftance,  with-  lation  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  ; but 
out  any  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  moft  difiinguilbing,  and  uni- 
There  are,  however,  means  of  pro-  verfal,  charadler  of  thefe  falts  is, 
curing  this  difunion  by  the  inter-  that  folutions  of  them,  on  the 
vention  of  other  bodies,  as  we  addition  of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow 
have  already  feen  in  the  feparation  turbid,  and  depofit  their  earth  or 
of  the  volatile  alkali  of  fal  ammo-  metal.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that 
niac,  and  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and  cuftom  had  appropriated  fome  par- 
fea  fait : but  in  all  cafes  of  this  ticular  name  to  the  falts  of  this 
kind,  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  clafs,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
the  neutral  fait  can  polTibly  lie  ob-  founded,  which  feveral  of  them 
tained  by  itfelf,  the  feparation  of  have  often  been,  with  the  perfed 
this  happening  in  virtue  of  the  fuper-  neutral  falts. 
added  body  uniting  with  the  other: 


Vitriolic 

ACID. 

Nitrous 

AC4  D 

Ma  r I n e 

AC  ID. 

Acetous 

ACID. 

Common 
fixt  ALKAI.  T 

VurioJaceU 

tartar 

Common 

nitre 

Kegcneraf- 
ed  Tea  fait. 

bat  uiurc- 
ticue. 

A L K.  A L I ot 
SEA  SALT. 

Glauber’s 

fait. 

Cubical 

nitre 

Sea  fait. 

A tall  liitular 
fal  diiiret. 

Volatile 

alkali 

f'niluloptiic 
fal  ammon. 

VoJatilc 

nitre 

Oui  aiiiiiio- 

niic 

bpintus 
Minderen. 
A luoallriii- 
penf  fait. 

V-A  LC  a R E- 
OUS  EARTH. 

Selenities. 

Calcareous 

nitre 

Calcareous 

niuriaricf^U 

Magnesia 

bat  catharti- 
cus  amarus. 

t'urging  tails,  nut  aiiunguiihed  by 
anr  particular  name. 

boluble  earth 

of  CLAY. 

Alum. 

Altringcnt  tails,  not  diltinguilheU  by 
any  particular  name. 
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The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  view,  the  feveral  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths  j the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
falts  in  the  refpeftive  interfetlions  ; 
and  is  thus  to  be  underftood. 

In  the  upright  columns,  under 
each  of  the  acids,  are  feen  the 
feveral  compound  falts  relulting 
from  the  union  of  that  acid  with 
the  refpeflive  alkalies  and  earths 
on  the  left  fide.  In  the  tranf- 
verfe  columns,  oppofite  to  each 
particular  alkali  and  earth,  are 
feen  the  compound  falts  refult- 
ing from  the  union  of  that  alkali 
or  earth  with  the  refpeftive  acids 
on  the  top  j and,  converfely,  of 
each  of  the  compound  falts  ex- 
prefliid  in  the  table,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  found  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  column,  and  on  the 
Left  fide  of  the  traniverfe  column, 
in  whofe  interfeflion  that  particular 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thefe  falts 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the 
Materia  Medica  ; but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one 
view,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity  in 
regard  to  their  compomion,  and  the 
different  properties  which  theircom- 
ponent  parts  affuiue  in  different 
combinations. 

CrjJIallizatiotf  of  falts. 

This  is  a general  operation  on 
neutral  and  mod  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles  : that  water,  of  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  dilTolves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a certain  de- 
terminate quantity  ; that  on  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  diffolves  more' 
and  more  (except  only  in  one  in- 
ftance,  common  fait)  till  it  comes 
(0  boil,  at  which  time  both  its  heat 


and  diffolving  power  are  at  their 
height : that  in  returning  to  its  firil 
temperature,  it  throws  off  again 
all  that  the  additional  heat  had 
enabled  it  to  dilTolve  ; that  inde- 
pendently of  any  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  heat,  a gradual  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  occa- 
fion  a proportional  feparation  of 
the  fait  ; and  that  the  particles 
of  the- fait,  in  this  feparation  from 
the  water,  unlefs  too  haflily  forced 
together  by  fudden  cooling,  or  ffrong 
evaporation,  or  diflurbed  by  exter- 
nal caufes,  generally  concrete  into 
tranfparent  and  regularly  figured 
maffes,  called  cryffals.  The  feve- 
ral falts  afluine,  in  cryflallization, 
figures  peculiar  to  each : thus  the 
cryffals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
ptifms  ; thofe  of  fea  fait,  cubes; 
thofc  of  alum,  oflohedral  inafles  ; 
while  fal  ammoniac  fhoots  into  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryffalline  form  is  not  merely  in 
regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fecuring, 
their  purity  and  perfection.  From 
fubffances  not  diflbluble  in  water, 
they  are  purified  by  the  previous 
folution  and  filtration  ; by  cryffal- 
lization,  one  fait  is  purified  from  an 
admixture  of  fuch  other  faline  bo- 
dies as  difTolve  either  more  eafily 
or  more  difficultly  than  itfelf.  For 
if  two  or  more  falts  be  difTolved 
together  in  a certain  quantity  of 
hot  water,  the  fait  which  requires 
the  grcateft  heat  for  its  folution  in 
that  quantity  of  water,  will  firft 
begin  to  fcparate  in  cooling;  and 
if  the  water  is  kept  evaporating,  in 
an  uniform  heat,  the  fait  which 
requires  moil  water  in  that  heat 
will  be  the  firff  in  cryffallizing. 
In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  if  the  pro- 
cefs  is  duly  managed,  the  firft 
fliootings  are  generally  well  figured 
and  pure:  the  fucceeding  ones, 
fooncr  or  later  according  to  the 
quantity 
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cjuantity  of  the  other  falts  in  the 
liquor,  retain  an  admixture  of 
thofe  falts,  which  they  betray 
by  their  l^allnefs  and  by  their 
figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryllallization 
of  faline  folutions,  it  is  cufiomary 
to  boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo  much 
of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that 
the  fait  begins  to  concrete  from  it 
even  while  hot,  forming  a pellicle 
upon  the  furface  expofi^  to  the  air; 
when  this  mark  appears,  the  whole 
is  removed  into  a cold  place. 
This  method  feldom  affords  perfed 
cryftals  : for  when  water  is  thus 
faturated  with  the  fait  in  a boiling 
heat,  and  then  fuddenly  cooled  ; 
the  particles  of  the  fait  run  haftily 
and  irregularly  together,  and  form 
only  a confufed  feraitranfparent 
mafs.  It  is  by  flow  concretion 
that  mod  falts  aflume  their  cryftal- 
line  form  in  perfeflion.  The  eva- 
poration Ihould  be  gentle,  and  con- 
tinued no  longer,  than  till  fome 
drops  of  the  liquor,  in  a beat  below 
boiling,  being  let  fall  upon  a cold 
glafs  plate,  difeover  cryftalline 
filaments  : the  liquor  is  then  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  from  the 
fire  into  a lefs  warm,  but  not  a cold 
place ; and  the  veflel  covered  with 
a cloth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  the  formation  of  a pelli- 
cle, which  falling  down  through  the 
fluid,  would  difturb  the  regularity 
of  the  cryftallization.  This  is  the 
mod  eff'eflual  method  for  mod 
falts  • though  there  are  fome, 
whofe  crydallization  is  to  be  ef- 
fefied,  not  by  an  abatement  of  the 
heat,  but  by  a continued  equable 
evaporation  of  the  fluid ; fuch  in 
particular  is  fea  fait. 

Salts  retain  in  crydallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with- 
out betraying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye  ; on  this  their  crydalline 
form  appears  in  great  meafure  to 


depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  different  falls  : 
dry  cr3rdaU  of  nitre  were  found, 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  contain 
about  one-twentiethof  their  weight; 
thofe  of  alum,  one  fixth  ; fea  fait, 
one-fourth  • borax,  green  vitriol, 
and  the  purging  falts,  no  lefs  than 
one  half.  The  fame  fait  appears 
always  to  retain  nearly  the  fame 
quantity. 

Some  falts  diflblve  in  fpirit  of 
wine ; and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limit^,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafily  recovered  in  a cry- 
dalline form.  Such  in  particular 
are,  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
acid  with  volatile  alkalies,  and 
with  calcareous  earths ; of  the 
marine  acid  with  all  the  foluble 
earths ; of  the  acetous  with  fizt 
and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce  any 
of  the  compound  falts,  whole  acid 
is  the  vitriolic,  are  affefied  by 
vinous  fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  difpo- 
fition  to  aflume  and  retain  a cry- 
dalline form.  Many,  even  of  the 
compound  kind,  imbibe  humidity 
like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to  cryftal- 
lize  with  difficulty;  and  when  cry- 
dallized,  or  exficcated  by  heat,  to 
deliquiate  again  in  the  air.  Such 
are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acid  with  all  the  foln- 
ble  eanhs,  and  of  the  acetous  both 
with  earths  and  alkalies.  The 
vitriolic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms,  with  all  the  fubdancci  it 
diflblves,  permanent  crydals  ; as 
do  likewife  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

The  crydallization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diflbluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  generally  promoted  by 
a finall  a^ition  of  that  fpirit ; 
which,  abforbing  the  water,  or 
weakening  its  diflblving  power  on 
the  fait,  difpofes  the  fait  to  pare 
from  it  more  freely.  The  operator 
mud  be  careful  however  not  to  add 

too 
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too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially  ftalliie  mod  frequently 

where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an  on  the  furface  of  their 

earthy  or  metallic  body  united  folutions,  which  retain 

with  the  acid  ; left  it  abforb  the  leaft  water  in  their  cry- 

acid  as  well  at  the  water,  and  in-  ftals,  and  require  mod 

dead  of  a gradual  and  regular  to  diflblve  in.  They 

cryftalliaation,  baftily  precipitate  cryftallize  mod  perfefUy 

the  earth  or  metal  in  a powdery  by  infenfible  evapura- 

form.  tion. 


Mr.  Rouelle,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phxnome- 
na  of  the  crydallization  of  falts, 
and  publidied  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a general  didribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cryftal- 
lization,  which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into 
three  degrees  ; iitftnftbU  evapora- 
tion, or  that  eftetted  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atinofphere, 
from  freezing  up  to  the  heat  of  the 
fummer's  fun  ; mean  evaporation, 
commencing  with  the  fun’s  heat, 
and  extending  to  that  in  which 
the  exhaling  dream  is  vifible  to 
the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too  hot 
to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ; and 
Jirong  evaporation,  reaching  from 
this  period  to  boiling.  He  divides 
falts  into  fix  clades  ; the  dillinc- 
tions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  degree  of  evaporation  in  which 
they  cryftallize  mod  perfeftly, 
from  the  figure  of  their  cry  ftals, 
their  difpofition  to  remain  fingle 
or  unite  into  clufters,  and 
their  receiving  an  increafe  from 
a continuance  of  the  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  confifts 
of  falls  which  cryftallize 
into  fmall  plates  or  very 
thin  fcalcs.  Thecryftals 
are  fingle.  They  are,  of 
all  falls,  thofc  which  cry- 


II.  Salts  whofecryftab  are 
cubes,  cubes  with  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix 
fides.  They  form  fingle, 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  By 
infenfible  evaporation  they 
cryftallize  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  mean  evapora- 
tion at  the  furface,  and 
by  both  kinds  they  prove 
perfefl  and  regular  : by 
ftrong  evaporation,  the 
liquor  contrails  a pelli- 
cle, and  in  cooling  yields 
few  crydals,  and  thofe  ill 
figured. 


III.  Salts  whofe  cryftais  are 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parallclopipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds;  with  the 
angles  varioufly  truncated 
according  to  different  cir- 
cumftances.  They  form 
fingle  (except  that  fome 
few  unite  by  the  bafes) 
and  change  their  ^ure 
by  new  accretions.  They 
cryftallize  at  the  bottom, 
mod  perfeCUy  by  infenfi- 
ble evaporation : by  mean 
and  ftiong  evaporation, 
the  liquor  contrafls  a 
pellicle,  and  in  cooling 
the  cryftais  adhere  to  the 
pellicle,  and  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
They  retain  a large  quan- 
tity of  water. 
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IV.  Salts  whofe  cryftals 
are  flattened  parallelopi- 
peds,  with  the  extremi- 
ties terminating  in  two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a 
point  and  acute  angles 
with  the  large  fides. 
They  clufter  together, 
uniting  by  the  bafes, 
into  tufts.  The  cryftals 
are  largaft  and  moft  re- 
gular by  infenfible  eva- 
poration ; by  mean  and 
hafty  evaporation,  a pel- 
licle is  formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  prove 
very  fmall.  Thay  re- 
tain a large  quantity  of 
water  in  cryftallization. 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in. 
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V.  Salts  whofe  cryftals' 
arc  very  long,  in  form 
of  needles,  prifms,  or 
columns  of  different  fur- 
faces.  They  (Iroot  at 
the  bottom,  and  clufter 
together  into  tufts  ot 
icgular  figures.  By  in- 
fenfible  evaporation 
they  fcarce  ever  ciyftal- 
lizewcll.  By  mean  and 
fliongevaporation,  they 
give  a pellicle,  and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva- 
poration was  not  car- 
ried too  far,  they  yield 
perfectly  well  formed 
cryftals,  which  at  firft 
fwim,  but  foon  fall  to 
the  bottom.  If  the  eva- 
poration was  too  long 
continued,  the  cryftals 
prove  confufed  and  ill 
tornicd. 
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VI.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
cryftallize  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de- 
gree. They  require  to 
be  reduced,  by  ftrong 
^evaporation,  to  a thick 
confiftence  ; they  then 
contract  a pellicle,  and 
cryftallize  with  confu- 
fion.  If  the  cryftals  are 
wanted  regular,  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  ufed,  or 
fome  other  medium  if 
the  fait  is  foluhle  in  fpi- 
rit. They  readily  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  li- 
quefy in  the  air. 
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V. 


NITRUM  PURIFIC.^TUM. 

Purified  nitre. 

Land. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folved ; filter  the  folntion 
through  paper  ; and  then,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
fhoot  into  cryftals. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallizatiop,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  to  ftioot 
as  before  j but  this  procefs  muft 
not  be  too  long  protraCfed. 


Common-  nitre  contains  nfually 
a confiderable  proportion  of  fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea  fait  remaining  d)f- 
folved  after  greateft  part  of  the 
nitre  has  cryftallized.  The  cryftals 
which  flioot  after  the  firft  evapo- 
ration, are  large,  regular,  and 
pure;  but  when  the  remaining  li- 
quor is  further  evaporated,  and 
this  repeated  a fecond  or  third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove  at  length 

fmall. 
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fmall,  imperfeft,  and  tipt  with_ 
little  cubical  glebes  of  Tea  (alt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  firft  cxtrafted  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it 
(fee  page  183)  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
liquor,  called  mother-ley,  w'hich 
will  no  longer  atford  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
contain  an  earthy  matter  difrolved" 
by  thofe  acids.  On  adding  alka- 
line lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, and  when  thoroughly  waih- 
ed  with  water,  proves  infipid.  If 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a bitterifh  faline  matter  is 
left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
inf^id. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a drachm  or  two  ; and,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a great  fecret,  under  the 
names  of  magnefia  alba,  nitrous  (,a- 
nacta,  count  Palmer’s  po'uitier,  it 
polvere  albo  Romano,  pouArt  de  Sen- 
tinelli,  &c.  till  Lancifi  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Melallolheca 
y^aticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a portion 
of  the  lime  commonly  added  in  the 
elixation  of  nitre  at  the  European 
nitre-works;  but  though  the  fpe- 
ciinens  of  magnelia  examined  by 
Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither 
from  abroad,  gave  plain  marks  of  a 
calcareous  nature  ; yet  the  true 
mngnefia  mull  be  an  earth  of  a dif- 
ftrent  kind,  calcareous  eajths  be- 
ing rather  alliingent  than  purga- 
tive. The  earthy  bafis  of  the  Jal 
catharticus  amarus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  afcribed  to 
th,.’  true  magnelia  of  nitre,  and 


appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpe-- 
cies  of  earth  : from  that  fait  there- 
fore this  medicine  is  now  prepared, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 

Purified  fal  ammoniac 
Load. 

This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and  cryflalli- 
zation,  after  the  manner  above 
direfled  for  nitre. 

ESnh. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryllallization  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  the  cryllalliza- 
tion repealed,  fo  long  as  any  fait 
will  (hoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  of  fal  ammoniac 
are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not  dif- 
folve  in  water  ; and  hence  the  pu- 
rification is  effefled  by  the  folution 
and  filtration.  The  very  lall  cry- 
llafs  feldom  betray  an  admixture  of 
any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIAC!. 

Flvwers  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
dry  fal  ammoniac  in  powder ; 
put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurbit  ; 
and  having  fitted  on  a blind- 
head,  fublime  the  fait  with  a fire 
gradually  increafed.  t 

This  procefs  feems  to  be  in- 
tended with  a view  to  the  further 
purification  of  the  fait.  As  fal 
ammoniac,  however,  carries  up 
with  it  fubftances  which  of  them- 
felves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is  ori- 
gin,ally  prepared  by  a fimilar  pro- 
cefs,  and  may  polfibly  fuffer  fome 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe- 
titions of  it ; the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  cither  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fubiimations,  it 
acquires  at  length  a yellowifli 

tinge^ 
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tinge,  and  a particular  fmell,  of 
which  it  difcovered  nothing  at  firft, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex- 
trication of  the  oily  or  inflamma- 
ble matter  of  its  volatile  animal 
fait  j for  that  fal  ammoniac  parti- 
cipates of  an  inflammable  principle, 
appears  from  its  deflagration  with 
nitre. 

VITRIOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA 
VITRIOLI. 

Purijitd  white  vitriol,  commonly 
called  gilla  of  vitriol. 

Edinb. 

Diflblve  white  vitriol  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
thefolufion,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two-thirds  : 
fet  the  remainder  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals  upon  the  fides  of  the 
veffel,  and  afterwards  drv  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  cryftal- 
lize  as  before  ; and  this  procefs 
repeated  till  no  more  fait  will 
ihoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
polite,  on  ftanding,  a yellow  ochery 
fubftance  ; which,  if  not  fuflfered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  (hoot,  will  foul 
the  cryftals.  Wilfon  direds  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  vitriol ; and  the  filtered 
folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle,  for 
twenty-four  hours ; being  then 
evaporated  to  a proper  pitch  for 
cryftallization,  a yellow  matter  is 
(fill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by  to 
(hoot.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  feparation  is  by  far  the  moft 
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plentiful  and  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boils  ; folutions,  which  had  (food 
in  the  cold  for  fomc  days,  and  ap- 
peared perfedly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  tecame  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  oflT  a yellow 
ochre. 

SAL  VITRIOLI. 

Sal  of  vitriol. 

Land. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 

Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  by  weight  ; 
Water  as  much  as  is  fuflicient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  diflblved  j then  filter  the  li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  by  in  a cold  place  to  cry- 
fiallize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to  fe- 
parate the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitriol,  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ing  and  colouring  the  cryftals. 
This  is  effedually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it  is 
kept  diflblved. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Burnt  alum. 

Land. 

Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it  bub- 
bles and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or  bliftering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  io 
the  cryftals  ; after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  is  com- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an  earth : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  combi- 
nations of  that  acid  with  all  earths , 
with  moft  metals,  and  even  with 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  are  unfh- 
fible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of 
its  phlegm,  proves  conliderably 
ftronger,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch 
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as  to  be  fometimes  employed  for 
confuming  fungous  flclli  ; it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving 
« hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

CatcineJ  ’vitrigl. 

Land. 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen,  veir.l,  with  an  open  fire, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  ; 
then  breaking  the  veflel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fei  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  clofed  from  the  air.- 
The  vitriol  is  fufficiently  calci- 
ned, if  it  has  acquired  a red  co- 
lour at  the  Tides  and  bottom  of 
the  veiTel. 

Til  I 5 procefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfwer  fo  perfetlly  for  larger. 
As  the  aflion  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firA  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
inafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firA, 
and,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fufficient  calci- 
nation, wbilA  the  internal  part  re- 
mains alinoA  unchanged  ; and  even 
Jf  the  procefs  is  Aill  farther  con- 
tinued, the  eSedl  required  will  not 
be  produced  j for  the  outfide 
grovving  firA  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
from  within. 

Edinb. 

Expofe  any  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an  unglafed 
earthen  veAcl,  to  the  aflion  of 
a moderate  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white:  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually Airring,  to  prevent  its 
Aicking  to  the  vclfel,  and  acquir- 
ing a Aony  hardnefs.  If  this 
be  urged  with  a more  vehement 
fire,  it  paAes  into  a deep  ted  fub- 
Aance,  called  colcothar  of  vi- 
triol. 

This  method  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blelome  : for  unlefs  the  heat  be 


very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  Aiallow  veAel,  it  is  almoA 
impolfible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  Tides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverifation  an  ufelcfs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  praflifed  by 
the  chemiAs  is,  to  place  a deep 
earthen  pan,  with  Tome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a gentle  fire  ; the  vi- 
triol Toon  liquefies,  boils  up,  and 
by  degrees  incruAates  to  the  Tides 
of  the  veAel  : fome  more  vitriol  is 
then  thrown  in  and  luffered  to 
incruAate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this  procedure  repeated  till  the 
pan  is  nearly  full  of  The  concret- 
ted  matter,  which  proves  of  a 
whitiAi  colour,  except  on  the  out- 
fide  next  the  pan  (which  muA  be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it  ap- 
pears yellowiAi  or-  reddilh,  ac- 
cording to  the  continuance  and 
degree  of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be 
dciired  Aill  farther  dephlegmated, 
this  may  be  commodiouAy  eAefled, 
by  reducing  the  mal's  into  a grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)  and  then  calcining  it  over 
a Arong  fire,  in  a Aiallow  iron  pan, 
till  it  has  gained  the  degree  of 
drynefs  required,  which  may  be 
known  from  its  colour. — The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  calcined  vitriol  is  for 
the  diAillation  of  the  fpitit  of  vi- 
triol : if  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  uncalcined,  it  would  melt  in 
the  diAilling  veAel,  and’  running 
into  a lump,  fcarce  give  out  any 
fpirit , and  the  little  obtained  would 
be  veiy  weak. 

TART  ARUM  VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Vitriolattd  tartar. 

Land. 

DiAblve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ; and  whilA  the  liquor  conti- 
H h nues 
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nues  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  effervefcence 
arifes  upon  a frefli  addition  ; 
which  generally  happens  when 
four  ounces,  ora  little  more,  of 
the  fait  have  been  ufed.  Filter 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and  af- 
ter due  evaporation  iet  it  by  to 
cryllallize. 

HaaE  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  pofieirion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  fait : particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufhcient  to  nilly  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  otherwife  it  will 
not  depolit  all  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatu- 
ration  feems,  from  the  effervef- 
cence ceafing,  to  becompleated,  to 
throw  in  a little  more  of  the  alkali ; 
for  by  this  means  the  preparati- 
on is  fecured  from  containing  any 
metallic  matter  ; whilft  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  uncryf- 
tallized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  hxt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with 
water,  and  llrongly  attradt  moif- 
ture  even  from  the  air  ; yet  the 
neutral  fait  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  thefe  two,  vitriolated 
tartar  is  one  of  the  fairs  mod  difE- 
cult  of  folution,  very  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fpme  have  dircfted  the  li- 
quor in  this  procefs  to  be  filtered 
whilft  very  hot,  fufpedting,  that  if 
it  was  fuffered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait  would  be  thrown  off  and 
left  upon  the  paper.  The  college, 
however,  have  avoided  this  incon- 
venience, by  ordering  a quantity  of 
water  which  is  found  to  be  fuffici- 
cnt  for  keeping  the  fait  diffolved  in 
the  cold,  or  at  leaft  in  a moderate 
warmth. 


Preparations.  Part  III. 

E£nb. 

Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  e- 
qual  its  quantity  of  warm  water; 
put  it  into  a large  glafs  veifel, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  cf- 
fervefcence  ceafes.  Then  filter 
the  liquor,  evaporate  it  till  a 
pellicle  appearsuptx)  thefurface, 
and  fet  it  by  in  a cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline  : by  the  converle 
procedure,  now  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufty  more  eafy  to  fecure  againft 
a redundance  of  acidity  : for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  it 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  toe  fore- 
going procefs,  to  drop  in  a little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  directed,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  commodious,  there 
is  one  impcrfedlion  in  the  procefs, 
a deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. There  is  not  near  water  e- 
nough  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar  dif- 
folved,  and  of  confequence,  as  fall 
as  the  alkaline  fait  is  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  great  part  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  a powdery  forui._  In 
the  Leyden  pharmacopoeia,  this  in- 
convenience is  judicioufly  provided 
againft ; the  oil  of  vitriol  is  diluted 
with  four  times. its  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  alkaline  ley  being  gra- 
dually dropt  into  it  till  the  point  of 
faturation  is  obtained,  four  times 
the  quantity  more  of  water  is  ad- 
ded, and  the  mixture  boiled,  that 
fuch  part  of  the  fait  as  bad  preci- 
pitated, may  be  dillblved  ; the  li- 
quor is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and 
let  by  to  cryftallize.  In  order  to 
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obtain  perfedl  and  well  formed  cry- 
ftals,  the  liquor  Ihould  not  be  fet 
in  the  cold,  but  continued  in  the 
moderate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand 
can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water 
may  flowly  evaporate. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  do- 
fes,  as  a fcrupleor  half  a drachm, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient  ; in  larger 
ones,  as  four  or  five  drachms,  a mild 
cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off 
fo  haflily  as  the  fal  catbarticus 
amarus,  or  fal  Glauberi,  and  feems 
to  extend  its  action  further.  The 
wholefale  dealers  in  medicines  have 
commonly  fubflituted  to  it  an  ar- 
ticle otherwife  almoll  ufelefs  in 
their  (hops,  the  reliduum  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpirit  of -nitre:  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a venial  fraud,  if 
the  fpirit  has  been  prepared  as  for- 
merly direfted,  and  the  refiduum 
diflblved  and  cryftallized  ; but  it 
is  a very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an 
over  proportion,  and  the  caput 
mortuum  employed  without  cry- 
ilallization  ; the  fait  in  this  cafe, 
inftead  of  a mild  neutral  one  of  a 
moderately  bitter  tafle,  proving 
highly  acid.  The  purchafer  ought 
therefore  to  inllA  upon  the  ^It 
being  in  a cryAalline  form.  The 
cryAals,  when  perfefl,  arc  oblong, 
with  fix  flat  Tides,  and  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  a fix-fided 
pyramid  : fome  appear  compofed 
of  two  pyramids  joined  together 
by  the  bafes,  and  many,  in  the 
moA  perfect  cryAaliizations  1 have 
feen,  are  very  irregular.  They 
decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat 
like  ihofe  of  Tea  fait,  for  which 
they  have  fometimes  been  miAa- 
ken. 

NiTRUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Fitriolated  nitre. 

Land. 

Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
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which  remains  after  the  diAilla- 
tion  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  : 
filter  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryAallize  the  fait. 

This  fait  is  not  different  from 
the  tartarum  I’itriolatum,  being 
compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  common 
vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  (alt 
of  tartar  or  potafh  : it  is,  iti 
e(Fe£l,  from  the  albes  of  vegeta- 
bles, that  the  nitre  prepared  in 
Europe  receives  its  alkaline  bafis. 
If  any  unchanged  nitre  remains  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  left  dilTolved  in  the 
water  while  the  vitriolated  alkali 
cryAallizes. 

SAL  POLYCHRESTUM.  * 

Salt  of  many  ’virtues. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder,  • 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  e- 
qual  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 
jeft  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot 
crucible  : after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an,  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diflolving  it  in 
warm  water,  filtering  the  foluti- 
on, and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  ; 
or  by  cryAallization. 

This  is  another  rtiethod  of  unit- 
ing the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both 
the  nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  de- 
compounded in  the  operation;  the 
acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  fulphur, 
detonate  together,  and  are  oilfipat- 
ed  j wliilc  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
(which,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline 
bafis  of  the  nitre.  The  (hops,  ac- 
H h a cordingly 
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cordingly,  bave  fubftituted  to  the 
fal  polychreft  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration. 

SAL  PRUNELLit. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 
two  pounds, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  nitre  in  a crucible,  and 
^ fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by  lit- 
tle at  a time-  When  the  defla- 
gration is  .over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  pru- 
Aellz  in  large  quantities,  make  ufe 
of  a clean  iron  pot  inftead  of  a cru- 
cible { and  when  the  nitre  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out,  the  fait  with  an  iron  la- 
del,  and  pour  it  into  brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre- 
vious pounding  of  the  nitre,  di- 
reded  above,  may  be  as  well  o- 
roitted,  as  occaftoning  a needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efleem,  and  is  fometimes 
dill  ordered  in  prefeription.  It  is 
neverthelefs  built  upon  an  erro- 
neous foundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nit'e  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in- 
jecting a little  fulphur  on  it  ; from 
proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur  is  fo  far  from  depu- 
»ting  the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a medicine,  that 
it  really  alters  fome  part  of  it  into 
a fait,  which  has  quite  different 
properties . The  real  effeCt  of 
this  procefs  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  the  precedingone;  there, 
nearly  all  the  nitre  is  decompound- 
ed, and  a fait,  not  different  from 
vitriolated  tartar,  is  found  in  its 
place  : here,  only  about  one  twen- 
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ty- fourth  part  of  it  fuffers  this 
change.  Boerhaave  inftead  of  de- 
flagrating the  nitre  with  fulphur, 
orders  it  to  be  only  well  purified 
after  the  common  method,  and 
then  melted  by  itfelf  and  poured 
into  moulds  : thefufion  here  ferves 
to  bring  the  fait  into  a lefs  com- 
pafs,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous 
moifture  which  had  concreted  with 
it  in  its  cryftallixation  ; though  e- 
ven  in  this  intention  it  is  not  of 
much  ufe,  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  nitre  retains,  not  being  ve- 
ry confiderable. 

SAL  CATHARTIois  GLAU- 

BERI. 

The  cathartic  fait  ej  Glauber^ 
cmmonlj  caUtd  fal  mirabiU. 

Lond.  • 

DifTolve  in  warm  water,  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  : filter 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait. 

Edinh. 

If  the  cryftals  (obtained  as  above) 
prove  too  fharp,  diflblve  them 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftalliEC.^ 

These  is  no  great  danger  of 
the  cryftals  proving  too  tharp, 
even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is 
made  with  the  iargeft  proportion  of 
oil  of  vitriol  direCled  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization  is  indeed 
very  acid  ; and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it 
ftiould  be  fo  ; for  otherwife,  the 
cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and 
likewife  in  little  quantity.  Where 
a fufficient  proportion  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol has  not  been  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  it  is 
neceflary  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor, 

in 
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in  order  to  promote  the  cryftalliza-  nitrous  raagneGa,  gives  it  thecha- 
lion  of  the  (alt.  rafter  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a fafe 

The  title  of  thir  fait  ezprelTes  and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from  a drachm  or  two,  and  a diaphoretic 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall- 
more,  it  proves  a mild  and  ufeful  er  dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
purgative;  and  in  finaller  dofes,  grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
largely  diluted,  a ferviceable  ape-  had  a confiderable  place  in  the 
rient  and  diuretic.  The  (hops  praftice  of  foreign  phyficians,  and 
freouently  fubflitute  to  it  the  jal  now  begins  to  come  into  efleem 
eorWnVu/ 0nwrur  (fee  page  214  } among  us,  particularly  in  heart- 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quali-  burns,  and  for  preventing  or  re- 
ty,  but  fomewbat  more  unpleafant,  moving  the  many  diforders  which 
. and  as  is  faid,  le(s  mild  to  opera-  children  are  fo  frequently  thrown 
lion.  They  are  very  caGly  diftin-  into  from  a redundance  of  acid  hu- 
guifhable  from  one  another,  by  the  mours  in  the  GrG  pafTages  ; it  is 
effeft  of  alkaline  falls  upon  foluti-  preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxa- 
ons  of  them.  The  folution  of  tive  quality,  to  the  common  abfor- 
Glauber’s  falts  fuffers  no  viGble  bents,  which  (unlefs  gentle  purga- 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own  lives  are  given  occaGonally  to  car- 
baGs  being  a true  Gzt  alkali  : but  ry  them  o^  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
the  folution  of  the  /aJ  caihariicut  body,  and  occaimn  a coftivenefs  ' 
amarui  grows  inftantiv  white  and  very  detrimental  to  infants, 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earth.  Though  the  preparation  of  this 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the  medicine  is  now  commonly  known, 
alkaline  fait  ; as  in  the  following  its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
procefs.  little  underftood  : whilft  fome  fup- 

pofe  it  to  poiTefs  uncommon  vir- 
MAGNESIA  ALBA.  tues,  others  affirm,  that,  when 

IVhiie  magntjia.  duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  ref- 

Edinb.  peft  different  from  calcined  hartf- 

Diffblve  fal  caibarticus  am»ut  in  a horn,  or  anv  other  Gmple  animal, 
fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Fil-  or  vegetable  earth.  The  follow- 
ter  the  folution,  and  add  to  it  a ing  obfervation  of  its  real  propcr- 
Gltered  ley  of  potalh,  fo  long  as  ties  will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
a freili  addition  continues  to  oc-  this  point. 
caGon  an^  milkinefs.  A white 

powder  will  precipitate  ; which,  MagneGa  alba,  when  prepared 
being  feparaied  from  the  liquor,  in  perfeftion,  is  a while  and  very 
is  to  be  carefully  waffled  in  frefh  fubtile  earth,  perfeftly  void  of 
portions,  both  of  hot  and  cold  fmell  or  taffe,  of  the  clafs  of  tbofe 
water,  and  afterwards  dried.  which  dilTolve  in  acids.  It  dif- 

folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
This  powder  appears  to  be  acid:  which,  in  the  common  way 
the  fame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that  of  making  folutions,  takes  up  on- 
obtained  from  the  mother-ley  of  ni-  ly  an  inconGderable  portion  of  o- 
tre  (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for  ther  earths.  Combined  with  this 
feveral  years  a celebrated  fecret  acid,  it  forms  a bitter  fait,  very 
in  the  hands  of  fome  particular  eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
perfons  abroad.  Hoffinan,  who  common  .abforbents  form  with  the 
defcribcs  the  preparation  of  the  fame  acid  almofl  inGpid  concretes, 
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very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative  ; while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
auftere  and  aftringent.  A large 
dofe  of  the  magnefi^a,  if  the  fto- 
mach  contains  no  acid  to  diflolve 
it,  does  not  pui^e  or  pro- 
duce any  fenlible  efife€l  ; a mode- 
rate one,  if  an  acid  is  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  are  taken 
after  it,  procures  feveral  (fools, 
whereas  the  common  abforbents, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  indead 
of  loofening,  bind  the  belly.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magne- 
fia  is  fpecifically  different  from,  the 
other  earths,  and  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  ufef^ut  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine. 
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ing  a very  indruffive  one  in  regard 
to  the  tranfpofitions  which  happen 
on  the  mixture  of  different  faline 
bodies,  and  partly  as  affording  the 
mod  convenient  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  pure  alkaline  bads  of  Tea 
fait.  In  the  didillation  of  fpirit  of 
fait,  that  bads  was  difunited  from 
its  own  acid,  and  combined  with 
the  vitriolic  : it  is  here  transferred 
from  the  vitriolic  to  the  nitrous  ; 
and  in  page  ^27,  we  have  given  a 
method  of  diffipating  or  dedroying 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
alkali,  that  was  combined  with  it, 
pure. 

SPIRITUS  SAUS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

SfirU  of  fta  fait  coagulated. 

Land. 


NiTaUM  CUBICUM. 

Cubical  nitre. 

Diffolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purided 
aquafortis,  and  add  the  folu- 
tion by  degrees  to  a folution  of 
Glauber’s  fait  in  water,  fo  long 
as  a frefh  addition  produces  any 
milkinefs  : a white  powder  will 
precipitate  ; after  which  the  li- 
quor is  to  be  filtered,  and,  af- 
ter due  evaporation,  (et  to  cry- 
dallize. 

Im  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber’s  fait 
Unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indidbluble  felenitic 
concrete,  which  of  courfe  preci- 
pitates ; while  the  alkali  of  the 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  nitrous  a-- 
cid,  unite  into  a neutral  fait,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  liquor  by 
cryflallization  ; the  cryftals  are 
rhomboidal,  of  a cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  common 
nitre.  How  far  this  fait  differs 
from  common  nitre  in  its  medical 
virtue,  is  not  known.  The  pro- 
ofs is  here  inferted,  partly,  as  bc- 


Drop,  into  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea 
fait,  a ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes; 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferred, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
teraberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, as  it  differs  from  that  fait 
in  its  balls;  the  common  vegeta- 
ble alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  lea  fait 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine  : it  is 
manifeftly  (harper  in  tafie,  and 
foniewhat  more  difficult  both  of  fo- 
lution in  water  and  of  fufion  in  the 
(ire. 

TARTARUS  REGENERA- 
TUS. 

Regenerated  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of 
tartar,  powdered,  into  a large 
glafs  velTel  ; and  pour  thereon, 

by 
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by  little  and  little,  as  much  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  as  is  neceflary  to 
faturate  it.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a very  gen- 
tle fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contract  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa* 
turate  it  ; then  depurate  the  li- 
quor a^in,  and  carefully  exfic* 
cate  it  into  a dry  fait. 

I F the  common  alkalies  are  made 
ufe  of  for  this  procefs,  they  ihould 
be  previoufly  purified,  by  folution 
and  cryftallization,  from  the  neu- 
tral fait  which  they  generally  con- 
tain. The  difiill^  vinegar  mud 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  erm>y- 
reumatic  taint ; it  is  not  neceflary 
to  dephlegmate  it,  or  throw  away 
the  firft  runnings  in  the  diflillation, 
iince  thefe  contain  a portion  of  the 
acid  (the  part  here  wanted)  as  well 
as  the  phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di- 
flilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  of  the  Med  fait, 
the  addition  of  a little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
eflervefcence  in  the  cold  ; but  if 
the  mixture  be  now  flrongly  flir- 
ted and  well  heated,  the  effervef- 
cence  will  appear  afrefli  ; upon 
which  fome  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
added,  till  it  again  ceafes.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete  t 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  ftill  eflier- 
vefces  with  frelh  vinegar.  When 
fo  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta- 
tion any  longer  appear,  a little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour- 
ad  in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
lafl  evaporation  ; by  this  means, 
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the  faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be 
fecured,  whilft,  if  the.  acid  pre- 
vails, the  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
it  will  exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of 
the  vinegar  ; the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infilled  on.  In 
the  London  pharmacopcEia,  the 
fait  is  ordered  to  be  purified  to 
perfect  wbitenefs,  under  the  title 
of 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  fait. 

Lend. 

Take  a pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  diflilled  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
add  more  diflilled  vinegar  ; and 
proceed  with  frelh  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoll  evaporated,  frelh  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen- 
tation i which  generally  happens 
by  the  time  that  twenty  pounds 
of  diflilled  vinegar  have  been 
ufed.  Then  llowly  exhale  to 
drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a little  time,  but  not  too 
long,  over  a gentle  fire;  thendif- 
folve  it  in  water,  and  filter  the 
folution  through  paper.  If  the 
melting  has  been  duly  perform- 
ed, the  filtered  liquor  will  be 
limpid  and  colourlefs  as  water  ; 
but  if  otbcrwife,  of  a brown  co- 
lour. 

Evaporate  the  limpid  folution, 
with  an  exceeding  gentle  heat, 
in  a lhallow  glafs  veflel,  occa- 
fionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it 
H b 4 dries, 
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dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be  Diflblve  a pound  of  fait  of  tartar 


the  fooner  exhaled.  Afterwards 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a veffel  very 
cloiely  ftopt  j for  it  will  liqu,.*fy 
by  the  air. 

This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfeft 
whitenefs  ; and  ihould  totally 
diflblve  both  in  water  and  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  though  ever 
fo  white,  depofits  any  feces  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ; the  whole  of  it 
mud  be  diflblved  in  that  fpirit, 
the  folution  filtered,  and  exile* 
cated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a little  troublefome.  The  o- 
perator  mull  be  particularly  careful 
in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too  great 
a heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied  too 
long  ; a little  fhould  be  occafion- 
ally  taken  out,  and  put  into  wa- 
ter ; and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freely  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  In  the  lad  drying,  the 
heat  mud  not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt 
it  ; otherwife  it  will  not  prove 
totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in 
fpirit  of  wine  be  exiiccated,  and 
the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with 
a very  foft  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy 
appearance,  which  has  procured  it 
the  name  terra  foliata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy  lately  publidied, 
Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  fird 
evaporation,'  without  the  trouble  of 
any  further  purihearion.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends upon  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration; and  his  improvement  con- 
fills  in  diminifhing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recom- 
mends as  is  follows. 


in  a fufheient  quantity  of  cold 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  didilled 
vinegar  as  will  faturateit,  ora 
little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to 
evaporate  in  a done-ware  vefTcl, 
in  a gentle  heat  not  fo  drong  as 
to  make  it  boil  ; when  a pellicle 
appears  on  the  f^arface,  the  red 
of  the  procefs  mod  be  finifhed 
in  a water-bath.  The  liquor 
acquires  by  degrees  an  oily  con- 
fidence, and  a pretty  deep  brown 
colour,  but  the  pellicle  or  feum 
on  the  top  looks  whitifh,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  ap- 
pears a congeries  of  little  brilli- 
ant filverlike  plates.  The  mat- 
ter is  to  be  kept  continually  flir- 
ring,  till  it  is  wholly  changed  in- 
to this  white  daky  matter,  the 
complete  drying  of  which  is  mod 
conveniently  efreded  in  a warm 
oven. 

We  Iball  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  are  preferable  as  medi- 
cines : obferving  only,  that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a faponaceous  na- 
ture, the  former  more  acrid,  though 
fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  the 
domach.  Mr.  Cadet  reckons  the 
fait  prepared  in  his  method  fupe- 
rior  both  to  the  brown  and  while 
forts  made  in  the  common  way,  at 
poiTefling  both  the  oily  quality  of 
the  one,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni- 
form, or  of  the  fame  power,  where- 
as the  others  are  liable  to  vary 
confiderably,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  employed  in  the 
evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  at 
to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic : few  of 
the  faline  deobdruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from 
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half  a fcniple  to  a drachm  or  two. 
A bare  mixture  of  alkiline  fait  and 
vinegar  without  exiiccation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait;  I 
have  known  two  drachms  of  the 
aJkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  oc- 
cafion  ten  or  twelve  (tools,  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  a plentiful  dif- 
chargeof  urine,  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 

Spirit  of  Mindtrerut. 

Edinb. 

• Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes  ; occafionally 
ftirring  the  mixture,  to  promote 
the  adion  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 
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This  is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  liquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a power- 
ful diaphoretic  or  fudorific ; and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro- 
curing fweat,  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper.  Its  adion  may  likewife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a cool  air.  The 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce, 
cither  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other 
medicines  adapted  to  the  intention. 
Its  ftrength  is  not  a little  preca- 
rious, depending  in  great  meafure 
on  that  of  the  vinegar  : an  incon- 
venience which  cannot  ealily  be 
obviated,  for  the  faline  matter  it 
not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a con- 
crete fait. 
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Anomalous  /alts. 


CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 

Cryjlals  of  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Let  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfeftly 
diflblved ; and  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  hot,  pafled 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a wooden  velTel  { then  expofe  it 
for  a night  or  longer  to  the  cold 
air,  that  cryftals  may  form  ihem- 
felves,  and  (hoot  to  the  (ides  of 
the  veflci ; the  water  being  now 
poured  o(F,  the  cryftals  are 
to  be  colleded  and  dried  for 
ufe. 

The  filtration  of  the  folution 
of  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
very  (lowly,  and  unlefs  managed 


with  a good  deal  of  addrefs,  not 
at  all  j for  as  foon  as  the  boiling 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  le(s 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar- 
tar all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain- 
der from  pafting  through.  Zwelf- 
fer,  in  his  animadvetlions  on  this 
procefs  in  tlie  Auguftan  pharma- 
copceia,  direfls  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  drained  only  through  a linen 
cloth  j he  likewife  judicioufly  or- 
ders the  veflel  to  be  clofe  covered, 
and  the  cryftallization  performed 
in  a warm  place  : for  if  the 
folution  be  fuffered  to  cool  very 
faft,  it  is  in  vain  to  expcfl  any  ap- 
pearance of  cryftals  ; the  tartar 
will  inevitably  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflci  in  the 
form  of  fand.  And  indeed,  the 
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buftnefs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 
lizing  tartar  is  To  very  troubie- 
fome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trad- 
ing cbemilts,  are  at  the  trouble 
of  it ; but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  foine  people  here 
who  make  it  their  foie  bufinels. 
(See  the  article  Taktar,  page 

237) 

CREMOR  TARTARI. 

Cream  of  Tartar. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  foregoing 
rocefs,  and  pafled  through  a 
Iter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire,  till 
a thick  cuticle  appears  on  the 
furface,  which  is  to  be  taken 
off  with  a wooden  fkimmer, 
bored  full  of  holes  ; conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  a frefh 
cuticle  arifes,  which  is  to 
be  taken  off  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated 
till  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
it  thus  confumed.  Afterwards 
dry  ail  the  cuticles  together  in 
the  fun. 

This  procefs  feeins  inferted on^ 
ly  to  retain  a name  long  familiar 
to  the  fhops  ; for  the  preparation 
itfelf  in  no  refpeft  differs  from 
cryflals  of  tartar  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Indeed  the  purchafer  ought 
always  to  prefer  the  cryflals  ; for 
the  powder  is  often  fophiflicated 
with  faline  fubftances  of  another 
kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  the  cryflals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad;  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
one  another ; and  that  good 


white  tartar,  unrefined,  is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

TARTARUM  SOLUBILE. 

Soluble  Tartar, 

Lond. 

Diffolve  a pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait  in  a gallon  of  boiling 
water  ; and  gradually  throw  in 
cryflals  of  tartar,  as  long  as  a 
frefh  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence  ; which  generally 
ceafes  before  three  pounds  of  the 
cryflals  have  been  ufed.  Then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  by  to  cryf-  ' 
tallize  j or  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  keep  the  remaining  fa- 
line  mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Boil  cryflals  of  tartar,  till  they  are 
perfedtiy  diflblved,  in  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water ; and 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution, 
whilfl  it  continues  boiling,  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  tbe 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
liquor  whilfl  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that  when  removed  in- 
to a cold  place,  it  may  cryflal- 
lize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  tbe 
cryflals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  Tart  A a,  page  237.)  Its 
impurities  can  here  be  no  objedlioni 
fince  it  will  be  fufficiently  depu- 
rated by  the  fubfequent  filtratioa. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  very  eafy  ; though  fome 
chemiffs  have  rendered  it  fuffici- 
ently troublefome  by  a nicety  that 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infill 
upon  hitting  the  very  exadl  point 
of  faturation  betwixt  the  alkaline 
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fait'  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar ; 
and  caution  the  operator  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful,  when  he  comes 
near  this  mark,  left  by  imprudent- 
ly adding  too  large  a portion  of 
either,  he  rendered  the  fall  too 
acid,  or  too  alkaline.  If  the  liquor 
be  fuffered  to  cool  a little  before 
it  is  committed  to  the  filter,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftal- 
lized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faturation  ftiould 
not  be  very  exaflly  hit  : for  fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly 
foluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  diftblved  therein,  concrete 
again  upon  the  liquor’s  growing 
cold  ; if  any  more  of  them  has 
been  employed,  than  is  taken  up 
by  the  alkali,  this  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity will  be  left  upon  the  niter ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
of  the  alkali  has  been  made  ufe  of, 
it  will  remain  uncryftallized.  The 
cryftallization  of  this  fait  indeed 
cannot  be  effefled  without  a good 
deal  of  trouble  : it  is  therefore 
moft  convenient  to  let  the  acid 
fait  prevail  at  firft,  to  feparate 
the  fuperfluous  quantity,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  liquor  to  cool  a little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  total  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid,  which  will  leave 
behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required. 
The  moft  proper  vefTel  for  this  pur- 
purpofe  is  a ftone-ware  one  : iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm, 
is  a mild  cooling  aperient  : two 
or  three  drachms  commonly  loofen 
the  belly  ; and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  Malou- 
in  fays  it  is  equal  in  purgative 
virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
ber. It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  purgatives  of  the  reGnous 
kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opbra- 
pon,  and  at  the  fame  time  tends 


to  correft  their  griping  quality. 
But  it  muft  never  be  given  in  con- 
junflion  with  any  acid,  for  all  acids 
decompound  it  ; abforbing  its  al- 
kaline fait,  and  precipitating  the 
tartar. 

Sal  Rupellensis. 

Set  Je  Seigrutte,  or  Rochet  fall. 

Poarm.  Par  if. 

Let  the  fait  extrafled  from  the 
aflies  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of  Ali- 
cant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diflTolve  in  water,  the  folu- 
tion  Altered,  and  after  due  eva- 
poration fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  ftioot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ftals. DiiTolve  cryftals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali:  the  proportions  necefTiry 
for  this  purpofe  will  be,  about 
Gxteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a water-bath,  and  after  Gltra- 
tion,  fet  in  the  cold  to  cryftal- 
lizc.  • , 

Th  I s is  a fpecies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait ; 
(fee  page  427.)  It  cryftallizes  far 
more  eafily  than  the  preceding  pre- 
paration, and  does  not,  like  it, 
grow  moift  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo 
conGderably  lefs  purgative,  but  is 
equally  decompounded  by  acids. 
It  appears  to  be  a very  elegant 
fait,  and  begins  now  to  come  into 
efteera  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  Fiance. 

SAL  ESSENTIALE. 

ACETOSvE. 

F.f  ential  fait  of  forrel. 

F.dinb. 

Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fet- 
tling and  decantation  from  the 
feces,  be  evaporated,  till  only 

one 
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one-third  remains,  then  drained 
through  a flannel  bag,  and  ex- 
haled again  till  a pellicle  appears 
upon  the  furface.  Put  the  liquor 
into  a glafs  veflet,  and,  a lit- 
tle oil  olive  being  poured  upon 
the  top,  fet  it  by  in  a cellar  till 
plenty  of  cryftals  are  formed  : 
thefe  are  to  be  gently  walhed 
with  water,  and  afterwards  dried. 
After  the  fame  manner,  eflential 
falts  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auflere,  aftringent,  and  bitterifli 
plants  that  contain  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a dry  nature  arc  to  be, 
moiflened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eaflly  prefled 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  diflillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  diflblving  a fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  elfential 
falts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direA  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning ; but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order  to 
make  the  fubjedl  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  Ihouldbechopt  topieces, 
and  well  bruifed  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, before  it  is  committed  to  the 
prefs  : the  magma  which  remains 
in  the  bag,  ftill  containing  no  in- 
conflderable  quantity  of  faline  mat- 
ter, may  be  advantageoufly  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  decoftion  added 
to  the  ezprefled  juice.  The  whole 
may  be  afterwards  depurated  to- 
gether, either  by  the  method  above 
direAed,  or  by  running  the  liquor 
feveral  times  through  a linen  cloth. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  addition  of  a 
confiderable  portion  of  water  is  ne- 
ceflary ; that  the  juice,  thus  di- 
luted, may  part  the  more  freely 
from  its  fcculencies  { on  the  fepa- 
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ration  of  which,  the  fucceflr  of 
the  procefs  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends. 

The  evaporation  (hould  be  per- 
formed either  in  ihallow  glals  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a compaft  clofe  texture  ; fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone-ware. 
The  common  earthen  veiTels  are 
fubje£I  to  have  their  glafing  cor- 
roded, and  are  fo extremely  porous, 
as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
good  quantity  of  the  liquor:  me- 
tallic veflTels  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of 
juices. 

The  diredions  for  the  time  of 
difeontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as 
one  could  wilh.  Thefe  juices  are 
fo  vifeid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing  fa- 
line,  that  a pellicle,  or  pure  faline 
incruftation  upon  the  furface,  is  in 
vain  expefted.  Boerhaave  there- 
fore, and  the  more  expert  writers 
in  pharmaceutical  chemiftry,  with 
great  judgment,  direfi  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fuperfluous  moiftore  * 
to  be  continued  until  the  matter  has 
acquired  the  confidence  of  cream. 

If  it  be  now  fuffered  to  d'and  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a warm  place,  it 
will,  notwithdanding  the  former 
depurations,  depofite  a fredi  fedi- 
ment,  from  which  it  diouid  be 
warily  decanted  before  it  it  pot  into 
the  veflel  in  which  it  is  deiigned  to 
be  crydallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  vcffel,  as  preferable  for 
this  purpofe  to  a glafs  one;  the 
finoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  dick- 
ine  thereto  ; whild  the  juice  eafily 
inlinuating  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a great  advantage 
of  diooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fidcs.  Others  (lightly  incrudizte 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
velTel  th^  employ,  with  a certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryftallize,  which  of 
itfelfit  is  very  averfe  to  ; but  as  this 
addition  is,  with  regard  to  its  me- 
dical  virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  preferve 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from 'running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaflion,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this  pro- 
cefs  requires  : as  much  oil  as  will 
fully  cover  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  The 
waihingof  the  cryftals  is  intended 
to  cleanfe  them  from  the  mucila- 
ginous feculencies  which  adhere  to 
them:  it  ought  to  be  performed 
with  the  ntmofl  caution,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  fait  itfelf  from  be- 
ing diflolved.  The  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  cryflillization, 
may  b^  depurated  by  a gentle  co- 
lature,  and  after  due  infpifTation 
fet  to  /boot  again  ; when  a farther 
yield  of  cryftals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for”  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months  ; and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall : hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
eAed  in  the  ftiops.  The  chemifts 
ave  contrived  fevtral  methods  for 
expediting  the  procefs,  among  which 
the  two  following  feem  the  moft 
remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedidus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  (hade. 
Pour  thereon  a fuitable  portion 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft 
them  together  with  a foft  heat, 
till  the  menftruum  has  acquired 
a green  colour.  This  tindture  is 


to  be  put  into  a glafs  cucurbit, 
and  diftilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water- bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  is  come  over,  as  that  the 
remainder  may  be  left  of  thecon- 
fiftence  of  honey.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  remain  un- 
moved till  grown  perfeffly  cold, 
beautiful  pyramidal  cryftals  will 
be  found  to  have  (hot  from  the 
fides  of  the  diftilling  veflel  to- 
wards its  center.  Spiejtiu,  in 
Mifctll.  Berolin.  continual,  ii.  p. 
’.  9*- 

This  gentleman  relates  likewife, 
that  having  made  an  eflence  (that 
is,  a faturated  tinflure)  of  elecam- 
ane  roots,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
ept  it  unmoved  for  ayear,  he  found 
a great  number ofcryftals  ibot  from 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs  upwards, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a quill,  and 
about  an  inch  long. — The  cryftals 
obtained  by  this  method  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  nitrous  kind,  but  ofa  more 
fubtile  tafte  than  the  common  nitre, 
.imprefting  only  an  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Stahl ; 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pcl- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a ftiady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall,  and 
pour  thereon  a fufiicient  quan- 
tity of  highly-reftified  fpirit  of 
wine:  digeft  them  together  till 
the  menftruum  becomes  faturated 
with  the  oil,  or  refinous  parts 
of  the  plant ; then  pour  off  the 
tinged  liquor,  add  a frefli  par- 
cel of  fpirit,  and  digeft  as  be- 
fore, continuing  to  add  more 
of  the  menftruum,  till  fucb  time 
as  it  no  longer  extradls  any  co- 
lour from  the  vegetable.  The 
plant  thus  freed  from  its  oily 
matter,  is  to  be  gently  exGccated, 
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and  boiled  in  water,  till  the 
liquor  has  taken  up  its  faline 
parts : the  decoQion  being  then 
palled  through  a filter,  afterwards 
evaporated  to  a due  confillence, 
and  fet  b/  in  a cool  place,  will 
flioot  into  faline  cryflals,  which, 
on  examination,  prove  manifeft- 
\y  nitrous.  Stailii fund.  cbem. 
pag.  68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  procefles 
agree*  but  ill  with  one  another : 
bow  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  examined. 
It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diflblves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a great  impediment  to  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  falts  { from  whence  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  fait  might  af- 
terwards be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  this  menfiruum  dilToives  fome 
of  the  native  vegetable  falts  them- 
felves ; and  that  if  the  tinflure  is 
fufficiently  loaded  with  the  foluble 
parts  of  the  fubjeQ,  the  fait  fepa- 
rates,  while  the  oily  and  lefinous 
matter  remain  dilTolved.  Thus 
manna,  an  eflential  fait  of  the  fweet 
idnd,  diflblves  totally  in  redified 
fpirit,  and,  however  foul  before, 
is  recovered  white  as  fnow,  its  oily 
impurities  being  left  in  the  menl- 
truum;  and  thus  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures of  celery,  beet- roots,  and 
other  plants  of  the  fweet  kind,  de- 
pofite,  on  Handing,  true  faccharine 
concretions.  It  is  probable  that 
one  proceft  is  beft  adapted  to  fome 
plants,  and  the  other  to  others  : 
the  firft  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of 
the  fweet  kind,  and  the  fecond 
for  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood- 
forrel. 

The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts 
have  not  bew  fufficiently  deter- 
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mined  from  experience.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
they  do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed, 
poUefs'the  virtues  of  the  fubjetls 
entire,  excepting  only  the  acids  and 
fweets.  The  others  feem  to  be, 
almoft  all  of  them,  nearly  fimilar, 
whatever  plant  they  were  obtained 
from.  In  watery  extrafts  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  chamomile,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a foft  ftate,  I have 
often obferved  fine  faline  efflorefeen- 
ces  on  the  furtace,  which  had  all 
nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of 
the  nitrous  kind.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  vo- 
latile nitre  (that  is,  a (alt  compofed 
of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  al- 
kalies ;)  thofe  which  were  examined 
by  the  chemifts  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and, 
being  triturated  with  fixt  alkalies, 
exhded  an  urinous  odour;  plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two 
ingredients.  * 

Saccharum  lactis. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Pbarm.  Parif. 

Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk, 
made  with  calves  rennet.  Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs  ; and, 
if  It  is  not  perfeAly  limpid,  pafs 
it  through  a filter.  Then  evapo- 
rate it,  in  a glafs  velTel,  in  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  and  fet  it 
by  in  a cellar  to  cryftalliae.  The 
cryftals  are  to  be  waihed  with 
cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  bread,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expected  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and 
is  difficult  of  folution  in  water. 
A faline  fubdance,  much  better 
deferving  the  name  of  fugar,  mnj 

be 
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be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs, 
to  dryneft,  digefting  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
tracted its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
infpiirating  the  nitered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fweet- 
nefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
cryftalline  : nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryftallizable  parts  of  milk, 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 

Fhtucrt  of  Benzoine. 

Lond. 

Put  Tome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ; 
and  with  a gentle  heat  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Or,  the  fubliroation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a retort ; the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a (oft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipeclay,  and  fublime  again. 

Edinb. 

The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed 
in  a glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re- 
peated in  the  fame  inftruments 
with  frelh  parcels  of  binzoine, 
till  the  paper  cap  becomes  foul 
with  oil. 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a retort 
to  a gentle  hre,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fhinmg 
cryftalline  flowers,  which  arc  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubflance.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a thin  yellowilh  oil  conies 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a thick  buiy- 
raceous  fubftance  ; this  laft,  lique- 
fied in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a confiderable  quantity  of 
Taline  matter  (leparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhalation)  which 
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appears  in  all  refpeCb  fimilar  to  the 
flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
procefles,  fince  a confiderable  por- 
tion arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcontinued  : that  greateft 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is  nc- 
cefTary  to  elevate  the  oil  : but  that 
if  the  operation  is  haftily  conducted, 
or  if  the  fire  is  not  exceeding  gentle, 
the  oil  will  arife  along  with  the 
flowers,  and  render  them  foul. 
Hence  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  prepare 
them  of  the  requifite  whitenefs 
and  purity  ; the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceflary,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  benzoine  are  employ- 
ed, being  fo  great  as  to  force 
over  feme  of  the  oil  along  with 
them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfection,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  fhould 
be  put  into  the  veflel  at  a time  ; 
and  ihat  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
pediment to  the  requifite  difpatch, 
a number  of  fliallow,  flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen  di flies  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  fitted  with  another  vef- 
fel  inverted  over  it.  With  thefe 
you  in^  fill  a fand-furnace  ; hav- 
ing frefti  difhes  charged  in  readi- 
nefs  to  replace  thofe  in  the  furnace, 
as  foon  as  the  procefs  (hall  ap- 
pear finiflied  in  them : the  re- 

fiduuin  of  the  benzoine  fhould  be 
feraped  out  of  each  of  the  velTels, 
before  a frelh  parcel  is  put  in. 

Thole  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfection,  have  an  agreeable  tafte 
and  fragiant  finell.  They  totally 
aiflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine  j and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in 
water  j but  feparate  again  fromthef 
latter  upon  the  liquor’s  growing 
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cold,  fhooting  into  faline  fpicula, 
which  unite  together  into  irregu- 
lar mafles.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar,  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  eftcem,  as 
pcAorai  and  fudorihc,  in  the  dnfe 
of  half  a fcruple  or  more  : but  the 
prefent  practice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the^oSen- 
five  oil  which,  as  ufually  pre- 
pared, they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  which  a frefh  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  effeflually  as  might 
be  wilhed.  The  obfervations  above 
related,  point  out  a method  of  de- 
purating them  more  perfectly,  viz. 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  cryflal- 
iization. 

Sal  sedativos. 

Salt  of  borax,  called fedativ*  fait. 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  into  a wide-necked  retort ; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
water  } and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a receiver,  and 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  veifel 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedative 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  fliining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a feather;  and  a little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grown  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cefs  fo  long  as  the  borax  con- 
tinues to  yield  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  flowers. 

Or, 

Difiblve  the  borax  in  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
add  thereto  the  oil  of  vitriol. 


Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  thin 
plates  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
furface ; then  funer  the  6re  tfe 
decay,  and  let  the  vefTel  ftand 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cryflals 
are  formed,  which  are  to  be  well 
rinfed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
dried  for  ufe. 

/ 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  hremufl  beex- 
peditioully  railed  when  the  matter 
begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fait 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  itfelf, 
in  a perfefll^  dry  ftate,  proves  fixt 
in  the  fire;  if  moiftened  with  water, 
and  then  expofed  roa  fmart  heat, 
part  of  it  continues  to  rife,  till  the 
moiflure  is  wholly  exhaled  } after 
which,  nothing  more  can  be  forced 
up  by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  again 
nioiftened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re- 
turning the  diftilled  liquor,  and  re- 
peating the  fublimations.  Lemery 
fays,  he  found  flowers  continue  to 
rife  till  the  thirtv-fixty  fublimation  j 
and  that  the  quantity  obtained  by 
all  thefe  fublimations  amount- 
ed to  half  an  ounce  and  thirty- 
five  grains  from  two  ounces  of 
boiax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re- 
fined borax  of  the  fhops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  of 
fea  fait ; the  fedative  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo- 
rax again.  The  extrication  of 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  add  from 
fea  fait,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  ; and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz.  the  fait  called  fal 
mirabile,  or  Glauber’s  fait ; the 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  from  borax  by  other  acids, 

but 
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but  moil  commodioufly  and  eifec-  thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
tually  by  the  vitriolic.  and  put  them  into  a glafs  retort. 

The  progrefs  by  cryftallization  of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 

is  left  troublefome  than  that  by  one  half ; then  adapt  a large 

fublimation ; but  the  fait  proves  receiver,  and  difiil  in  a fand~ 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt  furnace,  with  a fire  gradually 

likewifc  to  retain  a part  of  the  increafed.  At  firfi  a fpirh  will 

Glauber’s  fait,  efpecially  if  the  come  over,  with  fome  yellow 

evaporation  is  too  long  protracted.  oil;. then  more  yellow  oil,  along 

The  fedativc  fait  appears  to  the  v.-ith  a little  fait ; and  upon  raif- 

tafte  a neutral  fait ; but  examined  ing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 

with  alkalies  has  the  properties  of  with  a reddifh  coloured  oil. 
an  acid,  effervefeing,  uniting,  and  Wl*en  the  dillillation  is  finifhed, 

cryfiallizing  with  them,  and  de-  empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 

llroying  their  alkaline  quality,  it  • ceiver;  and  having  collected  to- 
diflolves  both  in  water  and  in  fpirit  gether  the  fait  which  adheres  to 

of  wine;  though  not  very  readily  the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
in either.  As  to  its  virtues,'  it  is  fnre  between  the  folds  of  fome 

fuppofed  to  be  a mild  anodyne,  Ipongy  paper. 

(whence  its  name)  to  calm  the  heat  The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 

of  the  blood  in  burning  fevers,  the  fpirit  by  filtration  ; and  af- 

to  prevent  or  remove  delirious  , terwards  rectified  by  difiilling  it 
fymptoms,  and  allay  fpafmodic  from  brine  of  fea  fait. 

affeAions,  whether  hypochondriacal  The  fait  is  to  be  rectified  in  the 

or  hyllerical,  at  lead  for  a time.  following  manner.  Grind  it 

The  dofe  is  from  two  to  eighteen  well  with  twice  its  quantity  of 

grains,  in  any  proper  liquor.  fca  fait,  and  put  the  mixture  into 

a tail  and  narrow  glafs  cucurbit ; 
SPIRITUS,  SAL,  ET  OLEU.Vl  fit  on  a blind-head,  and  proceed 

SUCCINl.  to  fublimation  in  a fand  heat. 

Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  amber.  taking  care  that  the  oil  does  not 

Lend.  rife.  When  the  veflels  are  grown 

Diflil  amber  in  a fand  heat  gradu-  cohl,  fweep  out  the  fait  with  a 
ally  increafed  ; there  will  come  feather, 
over  a fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a fait 

fouledwith  the  oil.  In  the  dillillation  of  amber,  the 

The  oil  dillilled  again  by  itfelf,  fire  mud  for  fome  time  be  continued 
is  divided  into  a thinner  oil  gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree 
which  arifes  ; and  a thicker  part  at  which  water  boils,  till  the  aque- 
that  remains  behind,  called  bal-  ous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have  arifen  ; 
fam  of  amber.  afier  which  it  is  to  be  flowly  in- 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the  crcafed_.  If  the  fire  was  urged 

dillilled  fpirit,  or  in  common  hadily,  the  amber  would  fwell  up, 

water,  and  fet  to  crydallize  ; and  rife  in  its  whole  fubdance  into 

by  this  means  it  is  freed  from  the  receiver,  without  undergoing 

its  adhering  oil.  The  oliner  the  required  decompofition  or  fe- 
this  is  repeated,  the  purer  it  paration  of  its  parts.  When  fand 
will  be.  or  other  like  intermedia  are  mixed 

Edinb.  with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjeCl  to  this 

Mix  powdered  white  amber  with  rarefiClion,  and  the  fire  may  be 

I i ' raifsd 
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raifed  fomewhat  more  expediti- 
bufljr  ; though  this  little  advantage 
is  perhaps  more  than  counterbalan- 
ced by  the  room  which  the  fand 
fakes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be 
bccafionally  removed  as  the  fait 
rifes  and  concretes  in  the  *ncck  of 
the  retort,  from  whence  it  is  every 
' now  and  then  fcraped  out  to  pre- 
vent the  oil  from  carrying  it  down 
into  the  receiver.  When  a grofs 
thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and  n^ 
more  fait  appears,  the  diflillation 
is  ftopt,  though  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  continued  longer  to  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a 
curious  dillertaiion  on  the  ialt  of 
amber  pupliihed  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  of  Berlin) 
that  the  Pruflian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 
for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  diftillation  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  fire: 
that  fweeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefomc,  they  fuffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards  feparate  it 
by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
iiiibibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
fait  dry ; which  paper  is  after- 
wards fqueczed  and  diftilled  : that 
they  continue  the  diflillation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifen,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
lad  thick  oil  in  a feparate  re- 
ceiver : and  that  from  this  they 
extrafl  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fait,  by  lhaking  it  in  a ftrong  veffel 
with  three  or  four  frefh  portions 
of  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
and  cryllallizing  the  filtered  wa- 
ters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called, 
is  no  more  than  a foluttoo  of  a 


fmall  portion  of  the  fah  in  phlegm 
or  water  ; and  therefore  is  very 
properly  employed  for  dlflblving 
the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftailiza- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  nrach 
of  the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will 
imbibe,  retains  to  much  as  to  ap- 
pear of  a dark  brown  colour,  Mr. 
Pott  fays,  the  method  he  has  fohnd 
to  fucce^  bed,  and  with  lead 
lofs,  is,  to  difTolve  the  fah  in  hot 
water,  and  put  into  the  paper, 
through  which  the  fointion  is  to 
be  filtered,  a little  cotton  (lightly 
moidened  with  oil  of  amber  ; this, 
he  fays,  detains  a good  deal  of  the 
oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  (blation 
palies  through  the  more  pure. 
The  liquor  bang  evaporated  with 
a very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water-bath,  and  fet  to  Ihool,  the 
firllcryftals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
a (light  yellowifh  tinge  } but  tboiie 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily, 
and  bitter,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  further  depurated  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  whole  quantity  of 
cryllals  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
amber  employed.  By  fnblimattoa 
from  fea  fait,  as  direAed  above, 
the  fait  is  more  perfefUy  and  more 
expeditioufly  purified : Mr.  Pott 
objefls  to  fublimation,  that  a part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it. 
a coaly  matter  being  left  beiiind. 
even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cryftallization : it  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  ibis 
coal  proceeds  rather  from  the 
burning  of  fome  remains  of  the 
oily  matter,  than  from  the  de- 
compofition  of  any  pan  of  the  true 
fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a penc- 
tratii^,  fubaftringent  acid  tafte. 

It  diilblves,  both  in  water  ami  in 
rectified  fpirit ; though  not  readily  | 
in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in 
the  latter  without  the  afiiAance  of 
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heat  ; of  cold  water  in  fuintner, 
it  requires  for  its  folution  about 
twenty  limes  its  own  weight,  of 
boiling  water  only  about  twice  its 
weight.  Expofed  in  a glafs  veffel, 
to  a beat  a little  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  firft  melts, 
then  rifes  in  a white  fume,  and 
concretes  again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  glafs,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfeQly 
pure,  a little  coaly  matter  behind. 
It  etfervefces  with  alkalies  both  fixt 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
bling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
alkalies  and  vegetable  acids. 
Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no  fenfible  commotion.  Ground 
-with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does 
not  exhale  any  uiinoui  odour. 
By  thefe  charafters,  it  is  con- 
ceived, this  fait  may  be  readily 
diflingtiilhed  from  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with, 
or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to 
“its  virtue,  it  is  accounted  aperient, 
dieuretic,  and,  on  account  of 
its  retaiaiog  Ibme  portion  of  the 


oil,  antihyfteric:  Boerhaave  gives 
it  the  character  of  Jiurtticorum  et 
antihyflericorum  prinetpt.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe  ; and  per- 
haps its  real  virtues  are  not  equal 
to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
of  them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a flrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a pungent, 
acrid  tafle.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten 
or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  (limu- 
lates,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions ) it  is  chiefly  celebrated  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  defici- 
encies of  the  uterine  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in 
liniments  for  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  and  rheumatic  paint.  Thi^ 
oil  differs  from  all  thofe  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  and  agrees  with 
the  mineral  petrolea,  in  not  being 
foluble,  either  in  its  rectified  or  un- 
reCtified  ftate,  ^ fpitit  of  wine,  ' 
fixt  alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpiritsj  the  oil,  after  long 
digeflion  or  agitation,  feparating 
as  freely  as  common  oil  docs  from 
water. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Preparations  of  fulpbur. 


FLORES  SULPHURIS. 
Flowers  of fulfhur, 

LonJ. 

SUBLIME  fulpliur  in  proper  vef- 
fels  ; and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  ei- 
ther in  a wooden  mill,  or  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a wooden 
peftle. 

EJinb. 

'Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grofsiy  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a fand-fur- 
nace  ; and  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted  up- 
on it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 

' begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafed.  The  flowers 
will  arife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veflcls,  from  whence  they 
are  to  befwept  out  and  carefully 
walhed  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempt- 
ed by  the  apothecaries,  a large  ap- 
paratus being  necclTary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimflone 
in  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
▼eflel  a large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight  ; this  coinmunicates-with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

This  preparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities ; only 
feparaiing  its  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  tinte  reducing  it  into  a finer 
powder  than  itcaneafily  be  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At«thet^t'> 
tom  of  the  fubliming  veflel  there 
remains  a ponderous  grey-coloured 
mafs,  compofed  of  fand,  earth,, 
ftony,  and  fometlmes  metallic  mat- 


ters, with  a fmall  portion  of  M- 
phur  that  has  efcaped  the  fublim- 
ing  heat.  This  is  nfually  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  Ibops 
under  the  name  of  fulphur  vivooi. 

FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

IVaJbed  flowers  of  fulphur. 

LonJ. 

Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time;  then  pour- 
ing off  this  water,  let  fome  cold 
water  be  added,  and  thoroughlv 
wafh  the  flowers  ; after  which 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  ufe. 

As  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  ge- 
nerally fublimed  into  very  capa- 
cious rooms,  which  contain  a large 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  not 
perfeflly  clofe  . fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  ai  firfl,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  volatile 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  with 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a notable 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe 
the  ablution  here  direfled  is  for  the 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfb- 
lutely  neceflary  ; for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpeCls,  be  produdive  of  eSe^ 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  fnU 
pbur.  The  Edinburgh  college,  us 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
allow  only  the  waihed  flowers  to 
be  kept  in  the  fltops : there  are, 
however,  fone  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  foppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwufli. 
ed,  as  their  union  with  mercury 
into  sethiops  mineral ; and  accord- 

ingly 
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ingly  for  that  preparation  the  un-  1 his  is  made  after  the  fame  man* 
waihed  flowers  are  direfled  by  the  ner  as  fhe  foregoing,  by  ufing 
London  college.  Barbadoes  tar  inllead  of  the  oil. 


BALSAMU.M  SULPHURIS 
SIMPLBX. 

Simflt  talfam  of  fulpbur. 

Loud. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a pot  flighily  covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confluence  of 
a balfam. 

BALSAMU.M  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 

‘Thick  balfam  of  fulphur . 

Edinb. 

Take  a pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  four 
ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur. 
Boil  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
ftirring,  till  they  come  to  the 
ponflftence  of  a balfam. 

Linseed  oil  more  readily  dif- 
folves  fulphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
the  preparation  made  with  it  is 
reckoned  fomewhat  left  difagree- 
able.  The  veflll  they  are  boiled 
in  ought  to  be  capable  of  holding 
at  leaft  three  limes  the  .quantity  of 
the  ingredients.  As  foon  as  the 
oil  begins  t,o  aft  upon  the  fulphur, 
which  happens  nearljt  at  the  point 
of  ebullition,  the  mixture  rarities 
very  much,  fo  as,  if  not  prudently 
removed  from  the  6re,  to  run  over 
into  the  furnace  ; an.d  as  the  mat- 
ter is  very  fufceptible  of  flame, 
dangerous  confequences  may  en- 
f^e,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  is 
large.  The  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. 

JBalfam  of  fulphur  viitb 
Barbadoei  tar. 

Load. 


BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  luilb  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Edinh. 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Digeft  them  together,  in  a fand- 
heat,  till  the  oil  is  faiurated  with 
the  (Sulphur. 

BAl^AMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 

Baljum  of  fulphur  ' wib  oil  of 
anifeed. 

Edinh. 

Take  two  ounces  of  waflied  flowers 
of  fulphur  j Gx  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine ; and  four  ounces  of  ’ 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

Digefl  them  together  as  in  the  pre« 
ceding  procefs. 

These  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  ’ 
leaft  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  veflels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  direfted 
to  be  prepared  ; for  when  the  ful- 
phur and  oil  begins  to  aft  vehe- 
mently upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  ratify  into  a large  volume, 
but  likewife  throvv  out  impetuoully 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  va- 
pour, which,  if  the  veflels  are 
dofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient 
to  allow  it  a free  exit,  infallibly 
burft  them;  Hoffman  relates  a 
very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  ef- 
fefts  of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
In  the  velfcl  above  reconimcndeil, 
the  procefs  may  be  completed, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
houTs,  by  duly  managing  the  fire  ; 
which  Ihonld  be  very  gentle  for 
1 i 2 ’ fotne 
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fome  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble 
or  boil,  in  which  ftate  it  (hould  be 
kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Eftcntial  oils  employed  as  -men- 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folvc  the  fulphur  ; and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  Aavour  as  might  be  expelled. 
It  fttould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a proper  quantity  of 
the  eflential  oil  to  the  ample  bal- 
fam ; tbefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a gentle  warmth,  if  the  veflel  be 
now  and  their  ftioken.  Sixteen 
arts  of  eifeniial  oil,  and  (ix  of  the 
alfamum  fulphuris  crafliim  com- 
pofe  a balfam  more  elegant  than 
tbofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  which  retains  fo  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  in  fome 
xneafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  tup* 
portable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have 
been  flrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  conlumptions,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have^ 
bad,  inthefe  cafes,  does  not  appear" 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trial,  or  experience  of  their  vir- 
tues. They  are  manifeftly  hot, 
acrimonious  and  irritating ; aad 
therefore  fhould  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and 
vilcera,  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
caflon  third  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dofe  of  the  Ample  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  foty  drops  : thofe  with  cf- 
fential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  tbefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleanGng 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers : 
Boerhaave  conjedures,  .that  their 
ufe  in  tbefe  cafes  give  occafion  to 


the  virtues  afcribcd  to  them  when 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 

Liver  of  fulphur. 

EJinb. 

Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  of 
fulphur  ; and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tartar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
difh,  under  a chimney,  and  add 
to  it  by,degrees  the  fait  of  tartar  ; 
keeping  the  matter  coiiftamfy 
ftirring  with  a fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired  a,  red  colour : care 

mull  be  had  to  prevent  its  caking 
fire. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfdf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  dire£led  ; than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  melt  them  as  ordered 
in  former  editions : for  in  this  laft 
cafe,  the  mixture  will  not  flow 
fufliciently  thin  to  be  properly  unit- 
ed by  flirting  s and  the  Inlphur 
cither  takes  fire,  or  fublimes  in 
flowers,  which  probably  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fb  large  a prepor- 
tion  of  it  has  been  commonly  d.- 
refled.  Even  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod a confiderable  pan  of  the  fnl- 
phur  will  be  difllpated ; and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  be 
of  its  due  quality  : for  one  part  of 
fulphur  requires  two  of  the  alkaline 
fait,  to  render  it  perfedly  foluble  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought 
to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a fetid 
fmell,  and  a naufeous  tafte.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in' the  fame  inteationi 
as  the  balfams  above-mentioned ; 
our  pbarnucopceias  nevertbeleft 
have  defervedly  reje^led  this  fyrup, 
as  common  prarace  has  alinuft 
done  the  balfams.  The  hepar,  di- 

gefted 
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peded  ia  reCtific4  fpirll  of  wine, 
unpartsa  rich  gold  colour,  a warm, 
fomewhst  aromatic  lade,  and  a 
peculiar,  .not  ungrateful  fmell : a 
tincture  of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the 
Aiops,  under  the  name  of  another 
mineral. 

SULPHUR  PRifiart TATUM. 

fl'tcipilatej  fulphur. 

Land 

Boil  floweri  of  fulphur  in  water, 
with  thrice  their  wei^t  of  quick- 
lime, till  the  fulphur  is  dilTolved. 
Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  into 
it  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of 
vitriol:  this  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate,  which  ia  to  be  walh- 
ed  in  frefh  portions  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  inhpid. 

LAC  SULPHURfS. 

Edinh. 

Boil  the  bepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  for  three  hours  } 
adding  more  water  if  there  is 
occahon.  Then  filter  the  folu- 
tion wbilft  hot,  and  drop  into  it 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes  ^ a powder  will 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  wafhed  with  hot 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  for 
ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris, is  the  mod  ezp^itious, 
and  lead  tioublefome,  provided 
the  hepar  be  well  made  : and,  on 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
the  preparation  a more  faleable 
wbitenefs.  .Some  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a portion  of  alkaline  fait,  with 
a view  to  promote  its  diflblVing 
power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex- 
adly  the  fame,  if  the  precipitation 


was  performed  with  any  other  acid 
than  the  vitriolic:  for  this 
forms  with  the  didblyed  lime  a fele- 
nitic  concrete,  which  precipitates 
along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
afterwanls  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
tion; whild  the  nputral  fait,  which 
the  acid  forms  with  the  hxt  alkali 
of  the  hepar,  may  be  totally  dif- 
folved.  and  wafhed  off  by  .repeated 
ablution  with  hot  water  ; and  the 
combinations  of  all  the  other  acids, 
hoth  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are 
feparated  by  cold  water.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
felenitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
finer  colour  of  the  preparation  made 
with  lime  is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf: 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  un- 
guents, &c.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  wbitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
lod  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  from  any  new  matter  fii- 
peradded  : for  if  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  falls,  and 
fet  to  fublime,  it  arifes  of  a like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged  ) 
and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
gentle' fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
fulphur  again. 

It  maybe  obferved,  that  the  name 
lae  fulphurii,  or  milk  of  fulphur, 
applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  betbre  the  preci- 
pitate has  fallen  from- it. 

Tinctuxa  sulphurisvola- 
Tins. 

FdtUilt  tin3ure  af  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  a pound  and  a half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 
and  whan  flaked  and  fallen  into 
1 i 4 powder, 
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powder,  grind  it  firft  with  the 
lulphur,  and  afterwards  with  the 
fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a time ; then  dillil  the  mix- 
ture in  a retort,  with  a fire  gra- 
dually increafed.  The  diftilled 
liquor  is  to  be  Kept,  in  a bottle 
ciofe  ftopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  _a  ftrong  olFen- ‘ 
five  fmell,  fomewbat  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fuhburis . The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  Ipreads  to  a confiderable  dif- 
tance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
utenlils  to  a brown  or  blackifh 
colour,  and  produces  difagreeable 
alterations  in  many  medicinal  pre- 
paration*to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro-, 
cefs,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this 
tinSure.  If  a piece  of  paper,  writ- 


ten upon  with  a faturated  folution 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a quire  of  paper,  or  of  a pret- 
ty thick  book,  and  brought  near 
the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bottle  con- 
taining this  tiflflure,  the  vapour 
will  quickly  reach  it,  and  change 
the  colourlefs  writing  to  a legitne 
black. 

Hoffman  has  a great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  o£  this  preparation.  He 
fays  a mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tin£lure  with  three  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a dofe  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
proves  a mod  powerful  diaphoretic ; 
and  that  a liquor  compofed  of  this 
and  camphor,  takes  oS  the  pain  of 
the  gout,  by  bathing  the  feet  with 
it.  This  linflure  may  be  a power- 
ful medicine,  but  it  is  ccnninly  a 
very  unpleafa'ni  one. 


•C  H A P- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Metallic  preparations. 


SECT.  I. 

Preparations  of  gold. 


Gold  U the.moO  ponderous 
and  perfe£t  of  the  metals : it 
abides  (ixt  and  unaltered  in  the 
ftronged  fire  ; and  is  not  a£led  up- 
on by  alkaline,  or  any  fimple  acid 
menfiruum.  It  diflbltres  in  aqua 
rcgis  alone,  into  a yellow  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid  : this  folution  (tains  the 
(kin,  &c.  purple:  the  ethereal  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fome  e(Teniial  oils, 
take  up  the  gold  from  it : alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form  of  a 
yellowiih  mud,  which  exficcated, 
and  expofed  to  a fmall  beat,  ^o- 
Icntly  explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  oietal I experience  has  fuffici- 
cnily  (hewn  ; that  it  is  not  pofTelfed 
of  any  valuable  ones.  In  its  me- 
tallic form,  however  finely  commi- 
nuted, it  proves  inaftive^  when 
fatiated  with 'acid,  corrofive  ; and 
in  the  intermediate  dates,  either 
fignificant  or  unfafe.  r-  - 

' I.  ^ I ‘I  ' , I 

■'  AuRUM  POTABIL*.;  '' 

*•  Potable  gold.  " '' 
DifTolve-  with  a moderate  heat,* 
half  a drachm  of  fine  gold,  in  two 
ounces  of  aqua  regia;  and  add 
to  the  folution  one  ounce  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  rofemary.  ^ Shake 
them  together,*  and  then' fuffer 
them  To  red  ; the  acid  lofes  its 
gold  yellow  colour  ; and  the  Oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  fnrface,  be- 
comes richly  impregnated  there- 
with. Separate  the  oil  by  de- 
cantation, and  add  to  it  four  or 


five  ounces  of  reClified  fpirit  of 
wine  ; diged  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a pur- 
plifh  colour. 

There  have  been  m.iny  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 
defigning  pietenders  to  alchemy, 
and  impofed  upon  the  credulous  and 
unwary,  as  cordials  and  diapho- 
retics of  inedimable  value.  The 
above  Teems  to  be  one* of  the  bed 
and  fafed  of  them  ; though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a medi- 
cine, if  made  without  the  ingre- 
dient, which  it  receives  its  name 
from'.''  The  gold  is  indeed  taken 
*1^  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
time  diflblved  by  the  oil ; but  on 
dalldingit  totally  feparates,  in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf-gold. 
The  efieft  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be  mixed 
with'  the  folutio’n  of  the  gold  in 
aqua  regis  : the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from  the 
oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs  ; while 
the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch  fubtile 
films,  as  to  float  upon  the  furface 
of  the  liquor.  No  means  have  yet 
been  found  of  permanently  combi n- 
ing  gold  with  either  oils  or  vinous 
fpirils. 

Aurum  folmivaks. 

Fulminating  gold. 

Put  a drachm  of  filings  of  gold, 
. with  half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  made,  into  a matrafs, 
placed  in  fand.  When  the  men- 
Aruum  ceafcs  to  aft,  pour  off  the 
folution  ; and,'  if  any  of  the  gold 
U left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  Atall  be  fiifficient  to  dif- 
■folve  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water  j and  then  drop  in  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to 
fettle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitated 
matter  waAied  with  warm  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  after- 
wards exiiccated. 

This  powder  requires  to  be 
exftccated  with  the  utmoA  precau- 
tion ; for  in  a fmall  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with  great  yiolence:  the 


fame  effeft  enfues  likewife  upon 
Arongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  preparation  ; 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  is  at  prefent  taken  any 
notice  of.  h has  been  recommend- 
ed indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a diapho- 
retic,'in  the  dofe  of  a few  grams  ; 
its  more  certain  elFe^,  however,  it 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that 
not  always  with  fafety  } Konig  and 
Ludovici  relate,  that  in  fome  fe- 
brile cafes,  it  has  occ.afioned  al- 
moA  mortal  diarrhoeas  ; and  Stahl 
(de  frotxncriji  medica,  feft.  vlli.) 
reports,  that  the  inteAmes  tniTe 
been  found  eroded  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  wafhed  and  edul- 
corated, the  lefs  corrolive  it  is  m 
the  human  body,  and  the  left  vio- 
lently it  fulminates  when  heated. 


SECT.  II. 

Preparations  of  fiPver. 


SILVER  is  the  tnoA  permanent- 
in  the  Are  of  all  the  metals  af-i‘ 
ter  gold.  It  diffblves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a colouilefs  trafli- 
parent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter  und 
corrofive.  This  folution  exAceated, 
furniAies  the  foops  with  an  ufefol) 
cauAic  ; which  has  Itkewife  been- 
taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes,  and. 
mixed  with  other  fubAances,  as. 
an  hydragogue:  it  Aaios  the  ffcin 
black.  • • - 1 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE.  < 

tfbt  lunar  caufiic.  . 
Load. 

Let  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in  about 
twice  iis  weight  of  aquafortis, 
upon  warm  fand  ; then  gently 
increafe  the  lieat,  until  a dry 
mafs  it  left.  Melt  this  in  a cru- 
cible, that  it  may  be  poured 
into  proper  moulds,  carefully 


avoidii^  overmuch  beat,  leA  the 
roattcf  fisouid  grow  teio  thick. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE.  feo, 

. LAPIS  INFBRNAMS- 

Iipw  eaufiic,  or  jioM, 

•.-.EJinb, 

Take  any  quantity  of  weU-c«p«liod 
filver,  Aatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  places*  Diflblto  k by  the 
heal  of  a faad4Mrb.  in  three 
‘ limes  its  weight  of  ^rit  of  nitHt. 

Eivaporaie  the  foleiion  todiy-  . 
: nefs,  and  put  the  remaiqiog  calx 
in  a large  crucible.  Let  the 
Are  at  ArA  be  geMle.  and  aug- 
ment it  by  degrees,  until  the  ratfs 
Aowb  like  oil,  aad  ceafra  to  fusac : 
then  pour  k into  ko#  pipes  nude 
foe  this  purpofe,  prcvkwOy  imt- 
ed  and  greafed : iaAh , let  k be 
dried,  and  kept  for  aw  in  a glafx 
vcAiH  ckke  Aopt. 

St  aoRO 
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St  ROMO  fpirit  of  nitre  will  dif- 
folve  fotrewhat  mare  th»n  half  its 
weight  of  pure  filver ; and  the 
weaker  of  the  aqudf  fonts,  former- 
ly defcribed,  proportionaWy  lefs, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure 
nitrous  acid.  Sometimes  this  fpirit 
contains  a portion  of  the  vitriolic, 
or  marine  acid*  j which,  however 
minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  diflblving 
this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  Separated  before  the  folo- 
tion  is  attempted  The  method 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  exa- 
mining the  parity  of  their  aqua- 
fortis, and  purifying  it  if  neceflary, 
is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops 
of  a perfed  folution  of  filver  alrea- 
dy made ; if  the  liquor  remaiaa 
clear,  and  grows  not  in  the  leaft 
turbid  or  whitilh,  it  is  fit  for  their 
ufe  ; otherwife,  they  add  a faiall 
quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a 
milk  white  colour ; the  mixture 
being  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  fooie 
time,  depofites  a white  fediment ; 
from  which  it  it  warily  decaaied, 
examined  afrefli,  and,  if  need 
be,  farther  purified,  by  a frefti  ad- 
dition of  the  folution.  See  page 

The  filver,  Ratted  into  thin  plates 
as  dircAed  in  the  fecond  of  the 
above  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut 
in  pieces  ; the  folution  will  go  on 
the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only 
turned  round  into  fpiral  circumvo- 
lutions, fo  as  to  be  conveniently 
got  into  the  glafs,  with  care  that 
the  fevcral  furfaces  do  not  touch 
one  another  : by  this  management, 
a greater  extent  of  the  furface  is 
expofed  to  the  action  of  the  meo- 
ftruum,  than  when  the  plates  are 
cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  one 
another.  Good  aquafortis  will  dif- 
folve  about  half  its  weight  of  diver, 
and  it  is  not  advifeable  to  ufe  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  men’ftruum 
than  is  fufficieot  for  effeding  the 


folution  I for  all  the  furplns  niuft 
be  evaporated  in  the  fubfequent 
fufion. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  Urge 
enough  to  hold  five  or  (ix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ; for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over  ; 
during  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  foirted  up,  whofo 
cavfticiry  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
and  which  the  operator  ought  ihere-' 
fore  to  be  on  his  guard  againft. 
The  fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till 
this  ebullition  ceafa,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  coniiftent  in  the 
beat  that  made  it  boil  before : then 
quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil.  Ml  which  it  is  to  be  im* 
niediatefy  poured  into  the  mould, 
without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 
to  appear,  for  when  this  happens, 
the  preparation  proves  uot  only  too 
tbkit  to  run  freely  into  the  moekf, 
but  lifeewife  tefs  corroiive  than  it  is 
ezpeded  to  be. 

in  want  of  a proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  nioift, 
by  making  in  a lump  of  it,  with  a 
finooth  flick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  : pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavi- 
ties, and  when  congealed,  take  it 
out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each 
piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
greafc;  and  wrapt  up  in  dry  foft 
paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
from  a£b‘ng  upon  them,  but  like- 
wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 
difcolouting  the  fingers  in  hand- 

ling.  . 

This  preparation  is  a ftrong  cau- 
ftic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  cocifiiining  warts  and 
other  flcftiy  ■ excrefcenccs,  keeping 
down  fungous  flelb  in  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  other  like  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a deep  efehar 
is  required,  as  in  the  laying  open 

of 
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of  itnpoflbumations  and  tumours  ; be  diflipated,  than  in  the  preceding 
for  the  quantity  ncceflary  for  thefe  procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne  ■ 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moif-  verthelefs,  in  tafte  very  Hiarp,  in- 
ture  of  the  (kin,  fpreads  beyond  tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous  ; ap- 

the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plied  to  ulcers,  it  afls  as  a cauftic, 

operate.  but  much  milder  than  the  forego- 

ing. Boerhaave’,  Boyle,  and  others, 
PiLUL*  LUNARES.  greatly  commend  it  in  hydropic 

7 ht  lunar  pills.  cafes.  The  former  afliires  us,  that 

Diflblve  pure  fdver  in  aquafortis,  two  grains  of  it  made  into  a pill, 
' as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and  with  a crumb  of  bread  and  a little 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  the  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
Jiquor  to  crynallize.  Let  the  mach,  (fome  warm  water,  fweet- 
cryftals  be  again  diflblved  in  ened  with  honey,  being  drank  im- 
common  water,  and  mingled  mediately  after)  purge  gently  with- 
with  a folution  of  equal  their  out  griping,  and  bring  away  a large 
weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  quantity  of  water,  almofi  without 
mixture  to  drynefs,  and  continue  the  patient’s  perceiving  it : that  it 
the  exficcation  with  a gentle  kills  worms,  and  cures  many  inve- 
heat,  keeping  the  matter  con-  terare  ulcerous  diforders.  He  ne- 
ilantly  Birring,  till  no  more  fumes  verthelefs  cautions  againft  ufing  it 
arife.  ’ too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a dofe ; 

and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves 
Herb  it  is  necef&ry  to  continue  corroiive  and  weakening,  efpccially 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe,  to  the  ftomach. 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 

SECT.  III. 

• Preparations  of  iron. 

IRON  calcines  by  fire  the  moft  and,  in  general,  raifes  the  pulfe, 
eafily,  and  melts  the  mod  diffi-  and  quickens  the  circulation.  The 
cultly  of  all  the  metals.  Sulphur  calces  feem  to  be  the  lead  adive 
promotes  its  fufton,  and  changes  it  preparations  ; the  crude  metal, 
into  a fubdance  not  greatly  dilhmi-  duly  comminuted,  is  more  eafily 
lar  to  a combination  of  the  metal  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  if 
with  vitriolic  acid.  All  acids  dif-  acefeent  juices  are  lodged  in  the 
folve  this  metal;  even  the  air  cor-  ptimx  vise,  foon  manifeds  its  ope- 
rodes  it  into  a rud  or  calx.  ration  by  nidorous  eruffations,  and 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or  the  black  colour  of  the  al vine  feces  : 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with  if  previoufly  combined  with  faline 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids,  bodies,  it  fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking 
afts  in  the  human  bo^  in  the  fame  eflfeft. 

manner,  (but  with  different  degrees  As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
of  power)  by  condringing  the  fibres,  diflbluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
In  all  thefe  dates,  it  promotes,  or  eluded  that  they  are  not  foluble 
reftrains  fccretions,  where  the  de-  in  the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
ficiency  or  excefs  proceed  from  a fore  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vefTels  j otherwife  than  as  a mere  inafiive 

earth. 
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earth.  But  admitting  the  abfoluie 
indiflblubiliiy  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a calx,  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are 
remarkably  eafy  of  revival  into 
their  metallic  date.  Mr.  Baume 
relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  digefted 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re- 
fumesits  perfeft  metalic  nature,  fo 
as  to  be  attracted  by  themagrtet, 
and  totally  foluble  inacidsj  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a like  revival 
of  the  metal  happens  in  the  human 
body.  It  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  calces  of  iron  tinge 
the  excrements  black,  a fure  mark 
of  their  taking  efFcdl  ; though  their 
effefls  appears  to  be  neither  fo  fpee- 
dy  nor  (o  great  as  that  of  iron  in 
fome  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 
PRitPARATA. 

Ru/i  of  fleet  prepared. 

Lond. 

Expofe  filings  of  lleel  to  the  air, 
hequently  moiftening  them  with 
vinegar  or  water,  until  they 
change  into  ruft  ; then  grind 
them  in  a mortar,  and  pouring 
on  water,  wafh  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.  'I'he  remainder 
is  to  be  expofed  afrcih  to  the 
air,  and  moiftened  as  at  firft, 
then  triturated  and  wafhed  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
walhed  over,  dried,  and  kept 
for  ufe. 

MARTIS  UMATURA 
PR.«PARATA. 

Filingt  of  Iron  prepared. 

Edinb, 

Set  filings  of  iron,  fird  cleanfed  by 
the  magnet,  in  a moid  place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  rud,  which 
is  to  be  ground  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared 
by  moidening  them  with  vine- 
gar. 


The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  hot  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expefled  ; for  if  they  are 
rudy,  they  will  not  be  attrafted  by 
it,  or  not  fufficiently  ; nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper  or  other 
metallic  fubdances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyritolog. 
cap.  <1)0(71  eifem  im  kiefs)  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  tufion  with  even  its 
own  weight  of  any  of  the  other  me- 
tals, rcgulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigouroufly  ati rafted  by  the  load- 
done. — The  rud  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
wadied  off  by  water. 

The  rud  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a drong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
flinate  chlorotic  cafes,  accompanied 
with  excelfive  headaches,  and  other 
violent  fyniptoms  ; and  that  he 
ufuallv  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ; fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a drachm  ; but  all  the 
preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer 
bddin  fiiiall  dofes,  which  (hould  ra- 
ther be  often  repeatedthanenlarged. 

.^THIOPS  MAKTIALIS. 

Marital  el  biops. 

Put  filings  of  deel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  dand  above  them 
about  four  inches  ; the  whole 
is  to  be  well  dirred  every  day, 
and  more  water  fupplied,  as  that 
in  the  veffel  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 
ed : continue  this  proc^ure  for 

feve- 
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feverat  months,  till  thejr  lofe their 
iiietalk  afpe6t,  and  are  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  of  an  ink^ 
black  ne(s. 

This  preparation  is  defcribed 
hjr  Lemery  in  tire  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  are  left  unftirred  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly  that  the  niafs  is  fcarcely 
to  be  beaten  into  a powder  by 
blows  of  a hammer  ; if  they  are 
left  for  a little  while  uncovered 
with  water,  the  deep  black  co- 
lour does  not  fucceed,  a part  of 
them  changing  into  ruff.  Mr.  Ma- 
louin  obferves,  that  this  etbiops  is 
better  fitted  for  general  ufe,  than 
any  other  preparation  of  iron;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
flate  as  in  the  croci  of  iron  ; and 
that  it  is  no  more  decompounded, 
or  changed  in  its  nature,  than  the 
crude  filings  are.  He  therefore  re- 
commends fubfiitnting  it  to  the 
filings  and  croci,  in  dofes  of  from 
four  graiiM  to  eighteen.  The  te- 
dionfnefs  of  iheprocefs,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  ; 
efpecially  as  it  does  not  promife 
any  advantage  above  the  common 
chalybeate  preparations,  to  coun- 
terbalance that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBIS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PRjEPARATUS. 

Stttl  frt fare J •with  fulfhur.  • 
Lead. 

Heat  the  Reel  with  a very  fierce 
fire  to  a ftrong  white  heat  ; and 
in  this  Rate  apply  it  to  a roll 
of  fnlphur  held  over  a vellel  of 
water  ; the  Reel  will  melt  and 
fall  down  in  drops,  which 
arc  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
fnlphur  that  runs  down  with 
them,  and  ground  into  an  impal- 
pable powder. 

It  has  been  fnppofed  by  many, 


that  this  preparation  is  no  othe<^ 
than  common  hrimRone,  and  that 
it  contains  nothing  of  the  Reel. 
If  the  Reel  indeed  is  not  made  ex- 
tremely hot,  it  will  not  melt  on 
applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  (he 
latter  will  run  into  the  water  by 
itfelf  ; but  if  the  metal  is  heated 
to  the  degree  above  direfled,  it  will 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a brown  colour  ; whilR  the  ful- 
pbur  runs  into  long  yellow  Rrings. 

The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  ealily  procurable  in 
the  common  furnaces  of  theapK>- 
ihecary  j and  even  if  the  Reel  i« 
fufficiemly  heated  at  firft,  it  will 
foon  become  too  coo!  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafoh,  and  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfise  fumes  which  arife  very 
copioufly,  and  which  are  not  avoid- 
able by  the  opciator,  this  procefs 
has  ^en  long  neglected.  The 
Rrops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  a preparation  of  Reel  with 
fulphur  made  at  an  eafier  rate  in 
the  following  manner. 

MARS  SULPHURATUS. 

Sulphurated  iron. 

Edinh. 

Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight  of  powdered  fulphur. 
and  as  much  water  as  is  futii- 
cient  to  make  them  into  a paRe, 
which  on  Randing  at  reft  tor  fix 
hours,  will  fwell  up.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  pulveiizcd,  put 
by  degrees  into  a hot  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  continu- 
ally Rirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till  it  falls  into  a deep  black 
powder. 

Ir  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
is  confiderable,  and  flrongly  preiTed 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  oa 
Randing  for  fome  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obRacles, 
and  buru  out  into  flame. 

CRO 
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CROCUS  MARTIS  APERIENS.  them  into  « mafs 
Oftmng  crocus  of  iron 
Tbi*  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore- 
going preparation  longer  over 
the  hre,  till  it  afliimcs  a red 
colour. 


CROCUS  MARTIS. 
ASTRINGENS. 

AJiringtnt  crocus  of  iron. 

EMnb. 

This  is  made  from  the  opening  cro- 
cus of  iron,  by  reverbarating  it 
for  a long  time  in  the  owll  ex- 
treme degree  ofheat. 

Th  ES  E preparations  differ  from 
One  another  in  virtue;  though  the 
difference  is  not  of  fiich  a kind 
as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
ally  difUnguifhed  by,  import.  All 
the  preparations  of  fteel  a£l  by 
an  afiringent  quality  • that  above, 
denominated  afiringent,  feents  to 
have  the  Icaft  effect.  They  may 
he  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec- 
lary,  or  pills,  from  fix  grains  to  a 
(crople. 

In  feme  foreign  pharmacopteias, 
the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  ftrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
ing after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  afiringent  crocus; 
when  lefs  calcined,  it  is  called  a- 
perint.  The.fe  preparations  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
difiinguiffied  by  the  fame  appella- 
tions : and  accordingly  the  Eding- 
burgh  college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubftitution  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
CHALYBS  TARTARIZATUS. 

Soluble,  or  tar  lari  zed  fieel. 

Edinb. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
crylial  of  tartar,  with  as  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
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this  mafs  is  to 
be  dried  in  a fand  heat  ; then 
powdered,  moiflenened  and  dried 
again;  and  this  procefs  repeated, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  matter  will 
eafily  grind  into  an  impalpable 
powder. 

I'll  IS  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in 
mnny  cafes  take  effeCt  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufficient  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a bolus. 
See.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufuajly  diftinguilhed  in 
the  fhops.  The  chemifts  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  preparing 
iron  with  tartar  ) which  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Mars  solobilis  alcaliza- 
T us. 

Alkalisud  foluble  fieel. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot;  in  this  (late, 
let  them  continue  for  foraetime, 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a mortar;  and  the  part 
which  will'  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  beat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ; repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  was  pafTed  through.  Mi^ 
the  feveral  liftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a vefTel  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquates  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al- 
kali by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  preferibed  in  any 

dry 
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dry  form.  It  is  Tcry  rarely  made 
life  of.  ' 

FLORES  MARTI  ALES. 

Martial  flowers. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Colcoihar  of  green  vitriol  warti- 
ed,  or  filings  of  iron,  one 
pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fuhlime  in  a retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  withthe  matter  which 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  atife  of  a beau- 
tiful ycliowifli  colour. 

To  the  refiduum  you  may  add 
half  a pound  of  frelh  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fublinie  as  before}  re- 
peating this  as  long  as  the  flowers 
arife  well  coloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  be- 
ing haftily  raifcd,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  flrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs 
veflels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones;  for  wlien  the  former 
.are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moll  convenient  vefi'el  is  an 
iron  pot  ; to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole  in  its  bottom,  to  futfer 
the  elaflic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  loefcape.  it 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  tiioifteh 
them  with  a little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,  humeflation,  and  ex- 
ficcation,  two  or  thee  times,  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  is  follow- 
ed the  fal  atiimoniac  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity 
of  the  iion,  or  farther;  and  a fin- 


gle  fublimation  will  often  times  be 
fuflicient  to  raife  flowers  of  a ver  y 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moil, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  good  fervice  in  bifterical 
and  hypoctiondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diflempers  proceeding  from  a laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to^ten;  it  is 
naufeous  in  a liquid  form  (un/efsin 
fpirituous  tindure)  and  occafions 
pills  tufwelland  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MARTIS. 

Ley  of  iron. 

Lond. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers  be  fet  by  in  a moift  place; 
it  will  run  into  a liquor  which  is 
to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems greatly  to re- 
femble  a faturated  folution  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait  ; its  tafte  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fomewhae 
fweetiili.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fonie  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  mortis  fer  deliquiussL,  and  tj- 
Jentia  mortis. 

SAL  MARTIS. 

Salt  of  fleet. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Strong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
eight  ounces; 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mix 
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Mi.x  them  together  ; and  after  the 
ebullition  ccafes,  let  the  mixture 
(land  for  feme  time  upon  warm 
fand  : then  pour  off  and  filter  the 
liquor ; and  after  proper  exhala- 
tion, fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

VITRIOLU.M  MARTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

i'itrial  of  iron,  or  fait  of  fttel. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces  j ' 

Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Cauiioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
digeft  in  a cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
dilToIved  ; filter  the  folution  whilR 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  till  a pelli- 
cle appears  on  the  furface,  and 
fet  it  in  a cold  place,  until  the 
vitriol  has  cryfiallized  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  velTel.  The  liquor 
poured  off  from  the  cryftals  is 
to  be  again  evaporated  till  a pel- 
licle forms  on  the  top,  and  let  to 
flioot  as  before.  C'ollcft  all  the 
cryllals  together,  and  dry  them 
on  a paper  in  the  ffiade. 

During  the  diffriution  of  the 
iron,  a ftrong  fulphurcous  vapour 
aiifes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  catches  fire;  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fodtetimes  to  buiff  the  vef- 
fei : to  this  particular  theiefore, 
the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  above' 
given  ; but  in  its  Head  fubllitute 
common  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
cryflallization.  The  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  foraewhat 
more  metal  in  proportion  to  the 
acid ; and  hence  in  keeping,  its 


green  colour  is  much  fooner  de> 
bafed  by  a rufly  brownifh  caff. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal 
may  be  eafily  feparated,  by  fuffer- 
ing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
Band  for  fome  time  in  a cold  place, 
when  a brownifli  yellow  ochery  fe- 
diment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ; or’ 
it  may  be  perfedlly  diffolved,  and 
kept  fufpended,  by  a fuitable  ad- 
dition of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vit- 
riol is  fufpefled  to  contain  any  cu- 
preous matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  Englifli 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almolt  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)  the  addition, 
of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to  the  fo- 
lution will  both  difeover,  and  effec- 
tually feparate  that  metal : for  the 
acid  quits  the  copper  to  diffolve  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  ; 
and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation 
from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the  undif* 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a (kin  of  a 
true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  into 
a pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears, in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejefts  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fenting  the  former  for  it  to  a£t 
upon  j the  operator  may,  never- 
tbelefs,  give  a dangerous  impreg- 
nation of  copper  to  the  pureff  and 
llioft  faturated  folution  of  iron  ia 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop- 
per veffels.  If  the  niartial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a copper  veffel,  it 
never  fails  to  diffolve  a part  of  the 
copper,  didinguifliable  by  its  giv- 
ing a cupreous  drain  to  a piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper  is 
feparated  ; by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iren,  more  of  the  copper  is 
diffolved;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated  by  adding 
more  iron . 

K k The 
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The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the  moft 
eiticacious  preparations  of  this  me- 
tal s and  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of,  in  cacheQic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengihening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  larnly  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids  ; Boerhaave  direfls 
it  to  be  diflblved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  walking  gently  after  it: 
thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills 
and  expels  worms,  tinges  the  ex- 

S E C 


crements  black,  or  forms  them  into 
a matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,  and  thus  cures  many  differ- 
ent diftempers.  The  quantity  of 
vitriol  in  the  above  dofe  of  the  folu- 
tion is  fifty- feven  grains  and  a half; 
but  in  common  practice,  fuch  large 
dofes  of  this  ftrong  chalybeate  are 
never  ventured  on.  Four  or  five 
grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a 
grain,  are  fufficient,  for  the  inten- 
tions in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Ver^  dilute  folutions, 
as  that  of  a grain  of  the  fait  in  a 
pint  of  water,  may  be  nfed  as  fuc- 
cedanea  to  the  neutral  chalybeate 
waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimilar  effe&. 

T.  IV. 


Preparations  of  copper. 


OFFER  is  lefs  eafjr  of  folution 
than  iron  ; and,  in  its  metal- 
lic date,  does  not  appear  to  ^ 
adledon  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  effefl  in  the 
body.  Diflblved,  it  proves  exter- 
nally an  efcharotic  ; internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diffolve  it,  and  like- 
wife  volatile  alkalies.  With  the 
vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a green  folution  ; with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies, 
ft  blue. 

y£s  usTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  ftratified 
in  a crucible  with  fulphur  ; and 
calcined  with  a flrong  Are  until 
they  become  pulverable. 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
made  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  com- 
mon fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 


and  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  fungous  flefh ; 
and  fometimes  likewife  internally. 
They  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  have  not 
for  a long  time  been  taken  notice  of 
among  us,  for  any  medicinal  inten- 
tion. 

Crystai.i.1  veneris. 

CrjJlah  of  copper. 

Diflblve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding  the 
metal  to  the  acid  by  little  and 
little  at  a time.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  b^  a gentle  heat,  till  one 
half  of  It  is  waded  ; then  fet  the 
remainder  in  a cool  place  to  cryf- 
talliie  : afterwards  dry  the  cryf- 
tals,  and  keep  them  in  a vial  clofc 
dopt  from  the  air. 

These  crydals  are  drongly  cau- 
dic,  fimilar  \.\ie  can  flic  uwt  hnar  t •, 

but  are  fo  muchdifpofed  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  cafily  be  preferved. 

Tinc- 
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TiNCTURA  VE  1!  E RI  S VO  LAT  I- 
LI  S. 

ViUtitt  tinware  of  cotptr. 
Take  of 

Copper  6lings,  one  drachm  ; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twelve 
drachms. 

Let  them  (land  together  in  a clofe 
veflel,  frequently  ihaking  it,  un- 
til the  iiquor  is  tingq^  ot  a beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 

Tnts  timSuie,  or  foluiion,  of 
copper  has  been  given  internally, 
in  the  dofe  ‘ f a few  diops,  as  ti 
diuretic.  lkef.''.aave  dircfls  at  firll 
three  drops  t.''  be  taken  in  a morn- 
ing farting,  with  a g'afs  of  mead, 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  douhicd 
till  it  conies  to  tvienty-four  drops  ; 
which  laft  quantity  is  to  be  conti- 
^ nucd  for  fome  days  ; he  fays,  that 
by  this  means,  he  cured  an  hydro- 
pic perfon  labouring  under  a con- 
firmed afcites ; and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprifing  difcharges 
of  urine ; that  nevenhclcfs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
article  Cu p RO  M,  page  132. 

ENS  VENERIS. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  blue  vitriol  well 
edulcorated  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der; then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and  ■ 
having  adapted  to  it  a glafs 
blind-head,  apply  at  firrt  a gen- 
tle heat,  which  is  to  be  increafed 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  flowers  arife  of  a yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red ; when 
the  veifels  are  grown  cold,  let 


the  flowers  be  carafully  fwept 
out  with  a feather. 

If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfedlly 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : where 
ir  does  fucceed,  that  is,  where  the 
flowers  prove  of  a reddifh  yellow 
colour  {ex  luteo  rubentes)  it  is  lo  be 
preftimed,  that  the  fuccefs  is  owing 
to  the  vitriol  partaking  largely  of 
iron,  nnd  that  the  preparation  is 
not  greatly  different  from  the  floret 
martiales  nS.  the  preceding  feflion. 
Thecolourof  blue  vitriol  is  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  copper:  but  mod  of 
the  common  vitriols  of  this  kind  con- 
tain, alfo,  no  inconfiderable  quan- 
tity of  iron;  and  a reddifh  yellow 
colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or 
folely  the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoni- 
ac has  carried  up.  For  this  is  the 
colour  which  iron  always  gives  in 
its  fublimates  with  fal  ammoniac; 
whereas  copper,  in  all  its  folutions, 
or  foluble  combinations  with  fal , 
auimoniac,  or  other  faline  bodies, 
gives  a blue  or  green,  or  a colour 
compoupded  ofthefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a cliemirt,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler’s  ftone  by  a prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
ihort  of  what  Helmont  aferi^s  to 
liis,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they  cal- 
led it,  for  the  mineral’s  fake  it  was 
made  of,  ens  primum  veneris. 

The  compoliiion  of  vitriols  was  at 
that  lime  but  imperfetlly  known  ; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  tnflance  of 
an  effeft  being  aferibed  to  the  cu- 
preous part  ot  a vitriol,  which  was 
owing  to  the  ferugineous.  Though 
Boyle  looked  on  the  preparation  as 
proceeding  from  copper,  and  accor- 
dingly dirctfs  a good  venereal  vit- 
riol to  be  ufed  ; yet,  in  the  Gofla- 
rian  and  Dantzick  vitriol,  which  he 
recommends  as  being  very  fit  for 
K k a the 
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the  purpol'e,  iron  is  in  the  prevail- 
ing metal,  the  quantity  of  copper 
being  very  inconfiderable ; and  it 
appears  from  his  own  words,  that 
fomctimcs  at  leaft,  heufed  the  En- 
gliflt  vitriol,  which  he  fcarcely  ever 
found  to  contain  any  metallic  matter 
befides  iron.  The  yellow  or  reddifh 
colour  which  he  afcribes  to  this  fub- 
limate,  and  its  property  of  turning 
to  an  inky  blacknefs  with  infufion  of 
galls,  are  maiks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a chalybeate  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle’s  opinion  of  the  produflion 
of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs  was 
inferted  with  blue  vitriol ; and  thofe 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  followed  the 
example.  The  London  college, 
at  the  lad  revifal  of  their  book, 
have  correfled  this  error,  and  or- 
dered green  vitriol,  or  flings  of 
iron  itfelf,  to  be  ufed  ; but  the 


Preparations.  Part  Iff  ’ 

midake  is  dill  continued  in  the  other 
pharmacopoeias . 

From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  of  copper,  the  fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained  : 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  virriol  of 
the  (hops,  as  1 have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may  , yet  it  is  furely  im- 
prudent to  jpndanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal  ; more  efpecially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  arc  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  find  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a yellow  or  reddifh 
ferrugineous  one  ; and  thofe  in 
which  iron  abounds  mod,  give  firft 
the  ferrugineous,  and  afterwards 
the  cupreous  dowers  : though  pof- 
fibly  neither  fublimate  is  entirety 
free  from  an  admixture  of  the  other. 


SECT.  V. 
Preparations  of  lead. 


Lead  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a dulky 
powder;  which,  if  tlie  dame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  fird 
yellow,  then  read,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  didblves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and 
in  fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable 
acids  i it  is  alfo  foluble  in  ex- 
prefTed  oil,  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whlld  un- 
diflblvcd,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fects as  medicines.  Dilfolved  in 
oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti-inflamma- 
tory and  deficcatire.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no- 
tably fo } and  taken  internally. 


prove  a powerful  but  dangcrocs 
dyptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 

Burnt  leaj, 

Eriinb. 

Melt  lead  with  a gentle  fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  during,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  changes 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 

RttlUad. 

EJinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglaxed  earthen  veffel, 
and  kept  dirring  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  till  it  falls  into  a pow- 
der, at  fird  blackiflt,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a deep 
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•"ed  colour,  in  which  lad  (late  it 
is  called  minium  ; taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to 
run  the  calx  into  a vitreous 
mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecary or  cheinid ; nor  indeed  is 
iliis  commodity  expefled  to  be  made 
by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a didinfl  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  maker  melt  large  quantities 
of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a reverberatory  furnace  built  for 
this  purpofe,  and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  dame  afls  upon  a large 
furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con- 
tinually changed  by  the  means  of 
iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the 
lead  is  dedroyed  ; after  which,  the 
calx  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 
By  barely  dirring  the  calx,  as  a- 
bove  directed,  in  a veiTel  over  the 
fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ; the 
reverberation  of  flame  upon  the 
furface  being  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  this  effect.  It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
procefs,  five  pounds  ; and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again, 
is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  eflefls, 
however,  are  not  very  confider- 
able  ; nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give 
confidence  to  the  plader,  unguent, 
&c. 

CERUSSA. 

Ccrujp!,  or  nxjhite  lead. 

Edinb. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  velfcl,  and  fuf- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 


plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid,  *niay  circulate 
about  the  plates.  Set  the  con- 
taining velfel  in  the  heat  of  horfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks ; if  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  plates  are 
not  totally  calcined,  (crape  off 
the  white  powder,  and  expofe 
them  again  to  the  (learn  of  vine- 
gar, till  all  the  lead  is  thus  cor- 
roded into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo 
is  become  a trade  by  itfelf,  and 
confined  to  a few  perfons,  who 
have  large  conveniencies  for  this 
purpofe.  The  general  method  which 
they  follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  above  defcribed.  See  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaClions,  N°.  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  metal ; 
and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  a(lri£live. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Land. 

Boil  ceruffe  with  diflilled  vinegar, 
in  a leaden  veflel,  until  the  vine- 
gar becomes  fufficiently  fweet  : 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryllallize. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerufle  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
(lilled  vinegar  to  the  height  of 
four  inches.  Uigeft  them  toge- 
ther for  fomc  days  in  a fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a 
fweetilh  tafle,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuffered  to  fettle,  and  then  pour- 
ed o(F.  Add  frefli  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
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cefs  till  the  mendruum  no  longer 
extracts  any  fweet  tafte.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  reft  for 
fome  time  ; and  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  eva- 
porate them,  in  a glafs  vefl'el, 
to  the  confidence  of  thin  honey  ; 
ib  that,  upon  being  fet  in  a cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  (hoot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in ' the  lliade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and  more 
cryftals  will  (hoot ; repeat  this 
operation  till  no  cryftals  can  be 
any  longer  obtained. 

CenussE  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjefl  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead ; for  the  corrofion,  which 
it  bat  already  undergone  from  the 
(learn  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  (hould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  diflblution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  45Z  ) 
may  be  employed  for  this  procefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak- 
er, though  purer  acid,  above  di- 
reAed.  If  a fmall  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  ad- 
ded to  the  folution  as  foon  as  it  is 
duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees , 
the  fugar  will  concrete  into  very  large 


and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  feveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofes  of  a few  grains,  as  a ftyp- 
tic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the 
fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expe£lations.  It  very  pow- 
erfully reftrains  the  difeharge  ; but 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this, 
it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole  body, 
and  obftinate  conftipations,  fome- 
times  immediately  follow,  efpecial- 
ly if  the  dofe  has  been  confiderable  : 
cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  generally,  fooner  or 
later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
ahforbed  in  the  body  ; for  in  fuch 
cafe,  be  fays,  “ it  returns  again 
“ into  ceruffe  which  is  violently 
“ poifonous.”  On  this  principle  it 
would  follow,  that  in  habits  where 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  a£l  in  the  body  only 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  ctmMned  with 
acid  ; cerufle  pofTefles  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a low  de- 
gree j and  either  of  them  freed 
from  the  acid,  have  little,  if  any 
elTefl  at  all. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Preparations  of  tin. 


Tin  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a dufky 
powder,  which  by  a farther  con- 
tinuance of  heat,  becomes  white. 
A mafs  of  tin  heated  till  it  is  juft 
ready  to-  melt,  proves  extremely 
brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from 
a blow,  and  by  dextrous  agitation 
into  powder.  Its  proper  tnenftruum 
it  aqua  regia;  though  the  other 
mineral  acids  alfo  may  be  made  to 
diflblve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones 
in  fmall  quantity.  It  cryftallizes 
with  the  vegetable  and  vitriolic 
acids ; but  with  the  others,  deli- 
quiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec- 
tic, &c.  At  prefent,  it  Is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 
Pnudered  tin. 

Land. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with  chalk;  then  immediately 
let  the  box  be  nimbly  ihaken, 
and  a part  of  the  tin  will  fall  in- 
fo powder.  The  remainder  is  to 
be  melted  a fecond  time,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

Th  I s preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  feme  time  as  a remedy  againft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
'which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a fcrupletoa  drachm  ; fome 
confine  it  to  a few  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfton  afliires  us,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh ellays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities : he  gives 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  melalTes ; next  day,  half  an 
ounce ; and  the  day  following,  half 
an  ounce  more;  after  which,  a 
cathartic  is  adminiftered  : he  fays 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  of  the  ftomach  occafioned  by 
them  aie  removed  almoft  immedi- 
ately upon  taking  the  firft  dofe  of 
the  tin.  The  experiments  on  tin 
related  in  page  231  of  this  work, 
account  fufficiently  for  its  being  de- 
ftruQive  to  thefe  animals  ; though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JOVIS. 

Calx  of  tin. 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glafed  earthen  veffel,  and  keep 
it  continually  flirting  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  di- 
re£l : it  muft  be  difeominued  as  foon 
as  the  metal  is  reduced  into  a dufky 
powder;  if  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
the  following  operation  would  not 
well  fucceed.  As  to  the  virtues  of 
the  calx,  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
greatly  different  from  thofe  of  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  JOVIS. 

Salt  of  tin. 

Edinb. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin ; and  four  ounces  of 
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aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fix  times 
its  quantity  of  fpring  water. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a fand- 
heat  for  two  days  ; then  ihake 
the  veflel,  and  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li- 
quor, and  evaporate  it  almoft  to 
drynefs  ; the  further  exiiccatiqn 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed 
on  bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  hajf  as  much 
of  the  diffblvent  as  was  employed 
at  fifft. ; apd  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  men- 
firuum,  after  digeftion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil- 
tered, then  evaporated  till  a pelli- 
cle appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
fet  by  to  cryftallize.  But  the  cryf- 
tallization  fucceeded  very  ill ; and 
fuch  cryftalline  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to 
be  little  other  than  a nitrous  am- 
moniacal  fait  afforded  by  the  aqua 
regia  j for  this  menffruum  docs  not 
diffolve,  or  diffolves  only  an  incon- 
fiderable  quantity  of,  the  calx  of 
tin.  The  procefs'  is  now  rendered 
more  prafticable,  by  allowing  the 
finer  parti' of  the  calx  to  be  mixed 
with  the  liquor  in  an  undiffolved 
flate,  and  the  whole  tobe  infpiffated 
and  exficcated  together.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  prepara- 
tion here  intended,  might  be  ob- 
tained in  a manner  ftill  more  com- 
modious. • ' 

‘ I cannot  apprehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  diffolves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcina- 
tion renders  it  airnoft'  indiffoluble 
in  that  menffruum  j the  further  it  is 
calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  folubility.  If  tin  and  its  calx 
were  of  equal  folubilify,  it  could 
fpreely  be  fufpe61ed  that  the  folu- 
tions  of  the  two  would  be  different 


in  quality  ; for  the  phlogifton,  or 
inflammable  principle,  which  fire 
expels  from  metals  in  their  calci- 
nation, is  equally  extricated  by 
acids  in  their  diffolution.  A fait 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there- 
fore be  more  advamageouOy  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
ftreams  into  a veffel  of  cold  wa- 
ter, that  it  may  be  reduced  in- 
to grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little 
and  little,  as  a grain  at  a time, 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  dilfo- 
lutioii  may  go  on  flowly,  without 
effervefcence  pr  the  difeharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  is  no 
longer  ailed  on,  pour  off  the 
fol  ution,  and  evaporate  it  in 
f fand-heat,  till  a dty  fall 
left. 

This  preparation  Teems  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a 
mild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It 
IS  not  To  corrofive  as  might  be  ex- 
peiled,  nor  much  difpofed  to  li- 
quefy in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
eafily  made  to  affume  a cryftalline 
form.  A perfeil  cryftalline  fait 
may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  of  filings  ; and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
them  into  a wide-necked  glafs, 
in  a fand-heat,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
porates, and  the  matter  remains 
almoft  dry.  Then  remove  the 
Veffel  froin  the  fire,  and  when  the 
faline  refiduum  has  concreted, 
add  a pioper  quantity  of  water, 
which,  by  the  alfiftance  of  a mo- 
derate heat,  will  difiolvo  nearly 
the  whole.  Filter  the  foluiion, 
and  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
to  cryrtallize. 

i O 

Salt 
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Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has 
been  commonly  direfied  to  be  pre- 
pared with  diftilled  vinegar;  by  di- 
gefting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryftal- 
lizing.  Several  of  the  cbemyfts 
have  denied  that  any  cryftals  would 
by  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  diftilled  vinegar  would  diflblve 
any  part  of  the  calx  ; and  indeed 
•when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal- 
cined, as  above  direfted,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  folution  hap- 
pens. 

There  are  two  ftatet  in  which 
tin  is  confiderably  afted  upon  by 
vegetable  acids  ; its  perfefl  meta- 
lic  ftate,  and  that  of  a perfefl  calx. 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  put  into  com- 
mon vinegar,  are  in  a few  hours 
corroded  : by  degrees  the  liquor 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid, 
and  depofites  great  part  of  the  cor- 
roded tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
a whitilh  powder  ; but  dill  retains 
a part  exquifitely  divided;  for  after 
ftanding  for  many  days,  and  after 
pafllng  through  a filter,  fo  much 
remained  fulpended,  as  to  give  a 
whitiftinefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid. 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  Uibftituted  to 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  phoeno- 
jnena.  Thcfe  experiments,  though 
they  do  not  ftiew  that  the  tin  is 
thus  fufficiently  diffblved  to  afford 
a perfeft  cryftalline  fait,  prove, ne- 
verthelefs,  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  veffels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a metalline  im- 
pregnation to  light  vegetable  acids 
fuffered  to  ftind  in  them  for  a few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a per- 
fedlfolution,  of  tin  for  cryllalliza- 
tion,  the  metal  muft  be  highly  cal- 
cined ; for  though  its  folution  in 
mineral  acids  is  prevented  by  cal- 
cination, it  is  oiherwife  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable.  Some  take  the 
common  calx  of  tin,  and  having 


fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
of  a proper  veffel,  continue  the 
calcination  in  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.  Others  mix  the  com- 
mon calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
injefl  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
a veffel  ftrongly  heated, over  which 
are  fitted  a number  ofaludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms  : the  lowermoft  of  thefc 
veffels  has  a hole  alfo  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
in  ; during  the  deflagration  which 
happens  on  each  injeftion,  a part 
of  the  tin  is  volatalized,  and  adheres 
to  the  pots  in  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  which  is  fwept  out  and 
wafhed  with  water.  Others  obtain 
a calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not  lefs  per- 
fe£l,  more  expeditioufly  and  with 
lefs  trouble;  by  diffolving  the  me- 
tal in  aqua  regia,  (which  as  alrea- 
dy obferved,  has,  in  this  refpcdl, 
nearly  the  fame  effeft  as  fire,)  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  calx,  by 
diluting  the  folution  with  about 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water 
and  gradually  adding  to  it  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  till  the  cffervel'ccnce 
ceafes  ; a white  curdly  matter  pre- 
cipitates, which  is  to  be  walhed 
with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
cither  of  the  above  methods,  one 
pound;  of  diftilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon.  Digeft  them  together, 
occafionally  ftirring  up  the  matter 
from  the  bottom,  till  the  vinegar 
has  required  a rough  fweeiifh 
tafte  : then  evaporate  the  liquor 
to  the  confiftcnce  of  a fyrrup, 
add  to  it  about  one  twentieth 
its  weight  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  ami  fuffer  the  heal  flowly 
to  decreafe,  that  the  fait  may 
cryftallize. 

The 
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The  cryftals  obtained  by  this 
method  are  hard,  folid,  colourlefs, 
tranfparent,  void  ofacrimony . They 
have  been  recommended  in  the  dole 
of  a few  grains,  in  uterine  difor- 
ders  : but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
experience  has  warranted  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  them;  nor  are  any 
of  tkefe  falls  at  prefent  made  ule 
of  in  the  common  pradice,  or  kept 
in  the  ftiops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a cofmetic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mag  i s t e a v OF 
TIN.  A whiter  and  more  ele- 
gant, preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  diffolving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
riis. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM. 

Mofaic  gold. 

L»nd, 

Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,feven  ounces ; 
Sal  ammoniac. 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a pound. 

Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it  the 
quickfilver  and  when  the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold,  reduce  it  in- 
to powder ; mix  this  with  the 
fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac,  and 
fublime  in  a matrafs  : the  mofaic 
gold  will  be  found  under  the  fub- 
limed  matter,  with  fome  drofs  at 
the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  prepara- 
tion the  beautiful  colour  and  ap- 
pearance for  which  it  is  admired, 
has  been  held  as  a fecret.  The 
chemifts  feem  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in- 
gredients ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  fome  make  the 


chief  difficulty  to  confift  ; while 
others  make  the  doe  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principial 
point.  There  does  not  however 
appear  to  beany  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refpeAs.  I have  found 
the  procefs  tofucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  the 
materials  ; by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together  ; putting  them 
into  a wide  necked  matras  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot  ; apply- 
ing  a gentle  fire  for  fome  time, 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofe 
copioufly  at  firft , and  pafled  out  at 
the  neck  of  the  glals,  begun  to 
abate  ; then  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  this 
(late  for  a confiderable  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued,'and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded ; though  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efleem,  in  hiflerical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal 
diforders.  In  thefe  lafl  it  has  been 
recommended  from  a fuppofition 
of  its  being  a mercurial  ; but  on 
confidering  the  circuuiflances  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhed,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  4>ottom  ; and 
the  fublinied  fubflance,  above  it, 
confills  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur 
and  mercury.  The  aurum  mo- 
faicum  is  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed  ; but  pure 
tin,  in  being  calcined  by  itfelf, 

gains 
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gains  very  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs  ; the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a mi- 
nute portion  of  fulphur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roafting  the  aurum 
over  a gentle  fire,  it  fmokes  a 
little,  and  foon  changes  its  golden 
hue  to  a dirty  coloured  one  not 
unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  calcined  ; 
being  then  mixed  with  a proper 
flux,  and  melted  in  a crucible. 
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it  yields  a lump  of  tin,  not  far 
Ihort  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  though 
they  formerly  divided  this  preparati- 
on into  two  procefTefs,  one  for  a- 
malgaraating  the  tin  with  the  mer- 
cury, the  other  for  the  fublimation 
with  the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
have  now  entirely  rejcCled  it. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Preparations  of  Mercury. 


Mercury,  or  quickfilver, 
is  a ponderous  metalic  flu- 
id, totally  volatile  in  a flrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a weaker  one 
(though  very  difficultly)  into  a red 
powdery  fubftance.  It  diflblves  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic,  b^t  not  a£led  on  b^ 
the  marine  in  its  liquid  Rate  ; it 
neverthelefs  may  be  combined  with 
this  lafl,  if  Ikilfully  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites, 
by  trituration  with  earthy,  unAuous, 
refinous,  and  other  like  fubflances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  : triturated 
with  fulphur,  it  forms  a black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a beautihil  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifeid,  in  the  mi- 
nuted and  remoted  veffels ; by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a thick- 
nefs  and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obdinate  obdruflions 
of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury  has 
no  elFe«  this  way.  Refolved  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles, and  prevented  from  re-unit- 
ing by  the  interpolltion  of  other 
fubdances,  it  operates  yery  power- 


fully; unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  redrains  its  aflion. 
Combined  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  mineral  acids,  itadls  effetlually, 
though  in  general  mildly;  with  a 
larger,  it  proves  violently  corrofivc. 

ARGENTl  VWI 
PURIFICATIO. 

Purificalion  of  quickfilver, 

L.  E. 

Didil  quickfilver  in  a retort;  and 
afterwards  wafh  it  with  water 
and  common  fait,  or  with  vine- 

gar.  » r c 

If  a glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a low  body,  and  a long  neck  ; and 
the  neck  fhould  be  confiderably  in- 
clined downwards,  fo  as  to  allow 
the  elevated  mercury  a quick  de- 
feent  : the  receiver  fhould  be  filled 
almod  to  the  neck  of  the  retort 
with  water;  the  ufe  of  this  is  not  to 
condenfe,  but  to  cool,  the  diflilling 
quickfilver,  led  falling  hot  upon  the 
bottom,  it  fliould  crack  the  glafs. 
The  didillation  may  be  more  con- 
veniently performed  in  an  iron  re- 
tort, or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with  a 
head. 

The  fire  fhould  be  raifed  no 
higher  than  is  fuificient  to  elevate 

the 
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the  mercury  ; for  certain  mineral 
fubllances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fomeiinies  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
part  volatile  in  a degree  of  heat, 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  difiil«.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  known  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfibly  increafed 
thereby  ; and  this  happened 
though  only  a moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

Mercurics  alcalizatus. 

Alkalized  mercury. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drachms; 
Prepared  crabs-eyes, five  drachms. 
Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar, till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
rejefled  from  the  Edinburgh,  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  dill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
eftecm.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  praflice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a temp- 
tation to  a grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of  an 
intermedium,  which  facilitates  the 
onion  of  the  mercury  with  the  crabs 
eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its  medici- 
nal powers.  The  medicine,  when 
duly  prepared,  is  an  ufeful  altera- 
tive; and  may  be  given  in  cutane- 
ous or  veneral  cafes,  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  a fcruple. 

MERCURIUS  SACHARA- 
TUS. 

Sugared  mercury. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver. 

Brown  I'ugar-candy,  of  each  half 
an  ounce; 


EITential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
fizteen  drops. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar until  the  mercury  ceafes  to 
appear. 

The  ciTential  oil , here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a very  ufeful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  extinction 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however 
is  dill  not  a little  difficult  and  te- 
dious) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofitition  of  other  bodies  ; for 
when  thus  managed  (as  already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very  powerful  cffedlsf 
though  whilfi  undivided  it  Teems  to 
be  altogether  inactive.  Sugar 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in- 
tention ; but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
folves  by  iifelf,  leaving  the  mercury 
to  run  together  again  in  its  original 
form  ; the  addicioif  of  the  oil  is 
faid  in  great  mcafure  to  prevent 
this  inconvenience.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

vETHIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Ethiops  mineral. 

• Land. 

Take 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,unwafhed,of 
each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs 
or  (lone  mortar,  until  they  are 
united. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  wafhed,  each 
equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs 
mortar,  with  a glafs  peflle,  till 
till  the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 

An 
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An  ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a dou- 
ble quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  affiftance  of  a little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a very  expeditious 
tnanner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladel,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed. The  finall  degree  of  heat 
here  fufficient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubdances,  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extratfion  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  diretded  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjuncti- 
on to  a llrong  fire,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  'I'hus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfedlly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of  tri- 
ture  ufually  beftowed  upon  tiicm. 
From  the  ethiops  prepared  by  tri- 
ture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  .apt  to 
be  fpued  out  on  making  it  into  an 
elcflary  or  pills  ; from  that  made 
by  fire,  no  feparation  is  obferved 
to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the 
moftinailive  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Some  pr.iditioners  have 
boldly  aflerted  its  pofll-lfing  extraor- 
dinary virtues;  and  molt  people 
imagine  it  a medicine  of  foiiie  ef- 
ficacy. But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expedled  from  it  in  the  common 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drachms,  and  continued  for 
a confiderabic  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  effeft.  Sul- 
phur eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all  the  more  active  minerals, 
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and  feeins  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
reltrained  by  them  from  operating 
in  the  body  iifelf.  Boerha.ive, 
who  is  in  general  fufficienily  libe- 
ral in  the  commendation  of  medi- 
cines, difapproves  the  ethiops  in 
very  flrong  terms.  “ It  cannot 
enter  the  abforbent  veflcls,  the 
latleals  or  lymphatics j but  paf- 
“ fes  diredlly  through  the  inteflinal 
“ tube  where  it  may  happen  to 
“ deftroy  worms  if  it  operates 
“ luckily.  They  are  deceived 
“ who  expeft  any  other  efferts 
“ from  it  ; at  leal!  I myfdf  could 
“ never  find  them.  I am  afraid, 
“ it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
“ large  quantities,  to  children 
“ and  perfons  of  tender  conflituti- 
“ ons  ; as  being  a foreign  mafs, 
“ unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
" more  to  be  fafpedsd,  as  it  there 
“ continues  long,  fluggilh,  and 
“ inactive.  It  does  not  raifea  fa- 
“ livaiion,  becaufe  it  cannot  come 
“ into  the  blood.  Who  knows 
“ the  effefls  of  a fubftance,  which 
fo  long  as  It  remains  compound- 
ed, teems  no  more  aflive  than 
“ any  ponderous  infipid  eaitli  ?” 
The  ethiops  with  a double  propor- 
tion ol  mercury,  now  received  in- 
fo the  Edingburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
has  a greater  chance  for  operating 
as  a mercurial  ; and  probably  the 
qiianiiiy  of  mercury  might  be  ftill 
turiber  increafed  to  advantage. 

CINN.^BARIS  FACTITIA. 

Artificial  cinnabar, 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  five 
ounces  ; 

Sulphur,  feven  ounces. 

Melt  the  fulphur,  apd  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver  j if  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extin- 
guilh  it  by  covering  the  veflel. 
The  matter  is  afterwards  to  be 
reduc- 
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reduced  into  powder,  and  fub-  limes  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat 
limed.  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 

afliired,  that  the  paflage  is  not 
Edink.  blocking  up,  the  danger  of  which 

Take  of  may  be  prevented,  by  cautioufly 

Purified  qnickfilver,  three  pounds  railing  the  vefTel  higher  from  the 
and  a half;  * fire. 

Flower  of  fulphur,  waiVied,  one  If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
pound.  feces  will  remain  ; in  fuch  cafe,  the 

Melt  the  fulphur  in  a large  iron  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be  o- 
vefTel,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  ver,  by  introducing  a wire  as  be- 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  quick-  fore,  and  feeling  therewith  the  bot- 
filver  previoufly  heated,  flirting  tom  of  the  velTel,  which  will  then 
them  conflantly  together  with  an  be  perfeflly  fmooth  ; if  any  rough- 
iron  fpatula,  that  they  may  be  nefs  or  inequalities  are  perceived, 
perfectly  mixed.  Immediately  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or 
fit  upon  the  veffel  a wooden  co-  the  fublimation  is  not  couipleated; 
ver,  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
taking  nre  ; before  the  matter  is  will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the 
grown  cold,  grind  it  into  pow-  riling  cinnabar, 
der,  and  fublime  according  to  The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in 
art.  large  quantity,  employ  earthen 

jars,  which  in  ihape  pretty  much 
It  has  been  cullomary  to  order  refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
a larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than  different  fixes,  according  to  the 
here  directed;  but  thefe  fmaller  pro-  quantity  intended  to  be  nnade  at 
portions  anfwer  better;  for  the  lefs  one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the  amounts  to  two  hundred  weight, 
cinnabar.  The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful-  ftnall  end,  almoll  to  the  middle, 
phur  begin  to  unite,  a confiderable  to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and  vehemence,  or  irregularity  of  the 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  is  fome-  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  recei- 
what  haftily  conduCled.  Thi-  ac-  ved  within  the  furnace,  has  no  Oc- 
cident, the  operator  will  have  pre-  cafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole 
vious  notice  of,  from  the  matter  fecret  with  regard  to  this  procefs, 
fwellingup,  and  growing  fuddenly  is  (i)  the  management  of  the  fire, 
confillent  : as  foon  as  this  hap-  which  fhould  be  fo  flrong  as  to 
pens,  the  veffel  muft  be  immediate-  keep  the  matter  continually  fubli- 
ly  clofe  covered.  ming  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar. 

During  the  fublimation.  care  without  coming  out  at  its  month, 
mud  be  bad  that  the  matter  rife  which  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate; 
not  in  the  neck  of  the  veffel,  (2)  to  put  into  the  fubliming  vef- 
fo  as  to  block,  up  and  burfl  the  fel,  only  fmall  quantities  of  the 
glafs  : to  prevent  this,  a wide-  mixture  at  a time, 
necked  bolf-head,  or  rather  an  A method  is  mentioned  in  the 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  fliould  practical  ehemiftry  of  making  cin- 
be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffel.  nabar  without  fublimation,  by  3- 
If  the  former  is  employed,  it  will  gitating  or  digefting  mercury  in 
be  convenient  to  introduce,  at  the  volatile  linClure  of  fulphur, 

already 
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already  defcribed.  1 have  found 
a fulphureous  liquor  more  eafily 
parable  to  have  a like  effeft  : the 
Tolution  for  lac  fulphuris  will,  with 
fome  addrefs,  fucceed. 

The  priacipal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
as  a pigment.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a medicine, 
in  cutaneous  foulnefles,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cafes. 
Sec.  but  of  late,  it  has  loft  much 
of  its  reputation.  It  appears  to 
be  nearlv  limilar  to  the  e/iiopt,  al- 
ready Ipoken  of.  Cartheuier  re- 
lates, that  having  given  cinnabar 
in  large  quantities  to  a dog,  it  pro- 
duced no  fenfible  effefl,  but  was 
partly  voided  along  with  the  feces 
unaltered,  and  partly  found  entire 
in  the  ftoroach  and  inteftines  upon 
opening  the  animal.  The  cele- 
brated Frederick  Holfman,  after 
beftowing  high  encomiums  on  this 
preparation,  as  having,  in  many 
inftances  within  his  own  knowledge, 
perfeftly  cured  epilepfies  and  ver- 
tigoes from  contufions  of  the  head 
(where  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  cure  did  not  fo  much  de- 
pend upon  the  cinnabar,  as  on  the 
^ontaneous  recovery  of  the  parts 
from  the  external  injury)  obferves, 
that  the  large  repeated  dofes,  rrecef- 
fary  for  having  any  effeft,  can  be 
borne  only  where  the  firft  paftages 
are  ftrong,  and  that  if  the  fibres  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  lax 
and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accu- 
mulated and  concreting  with  the 
mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occa- 
fions  great  opprelfion  ; which  feenis 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  digeftion,  and  hns  no 
proper  medicinal  aflivity.  There 
are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the 
daily  ufe  of  cinnabar  having  brought 
on  a falivation  } perhaps  from  the 
cinnabar,  made  ufe  of  in  thofe 
cafes,  having  contained  a lei's  pro- 


portion of  fulphur  than  the  forts 
commonly  met  with.  The  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  even  white  arfe- 
nic,  when  combined  with  a ceitain 
quantity  of  common  fulphur,  feem 
to  have  their  deletcreous  power  de- 
ftroyed  ; on  feparating  more  and 
more  of  the  fulphur,  they  exert 
more  and  more  of  their  proper  viru- 
lence. It  does  not  feem  unreafon- 
able  to  prefume,  that  mercury  may 
have  its  a^livity  varied  in  like  man- 
ner ; that  when  perfeflly  fatiated 
with  fulphur,  it  may  be  inert ; 
and  that  when  the  quantity  of  ful- 
phur is  n.ore  and  more  lelTened, 
the  compound  may  hare  greater 
and  greater  degrees  of  the  proper 
efficacy  of  mercurials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Haifa  drachm  of  it  burnt,  the  fume 
being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occafioned  a violent  falivation. 
This  effeCl  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar;  when 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a mix- 
ture of  mercury  and  fulphur;  but 
mercury  refoivcd  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid  ; in  either  of  which 
circumllances,  this  mineral,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  has  very  powciful 
effects. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS. 

Calcined  mercury . 

Land. 

Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a bror.d- 
bnttomed  glafs  veffel,  having  a 
finall  hole  open  to  the  air  ; and 
keep  it  in  a conftant  heat,  in  a 
fand-furnace,  for  feveral  months, 
until  it  is  calcined  into  a red 
powder. 

• This  tedious  procefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed, by  employing,  inftcad  of  a 

vcff-l 
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reflcl  with  a fniall  aperture,  a very 
wide-nioutlied,  flat  bottomed  glals 
body,  of  fuch  a height  that  the 
mercury  may  not  efcape:  by  this 
means,  the  air,  which  is  cfTcntially 
neceflary  to  the  calcination  of  all 
metallic  fubflances,  will  be  more 
freely  admitted.  A veffel  might  be 
to  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a con- 
tinual flux  of  air  over  the  furface 
of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fotnc 
highly  elieemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  Itippofed  to  be  the  mofl  eflica- 
cious  and  certain  of  all  the  mer- 
curials. It  may  be  advontageoufly 
given  in  conjun£tion  with  opiates  ; 
a bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
calx,  and  a quarter  or  half  a grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingre- 
dient, may  be  taken  every  night. 
Thus  managed,  it  adls  mildly, 
though  powerfully , as  an  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  ; given  itfelf  in 
larger  dofes,  as  four  or  nve  grains, 
it  proves  a rough  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic. 

MERCURIl  SOLUTIO. 

Stlution  of  mercury, 

Eainb. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  pure  quick- 
filver,  and  double  aquafortis. 
Digeft  them  together,  in  a phial 
placed  in  a fand-furnace,  that 
a limpid  folution  may  be  made. 

Aqjj  AK  ORT  isdiflblves  mercury 
moreeafily,  and  in  larger  quantity, 
than  any  other  acid  ; fixteen  ounces, 
if  the  menftruum  is  very  ftrong  and 
pure,  will  take  up  eleven  or  twelve. 
As  the  liquor  grows  cold,  a confi- 
derable  part  concretes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veflel,  into  a cryftalline 
form.  If  the  whole  is  wanted  to 
remain  fufpended,  a proper  quan- 


tity of  water  fliould  be  added  after 
the  folution  is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  only  as  pre- 
paratory to  fome  of  the  following 
ones.  The  folution  is  highly  cau- 
flic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely 
touched.  It  flains  the  (kin  purphr 
or  black. 

CALX  MERCURII. 

Calx  of  mercury, 

EJinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury,  and  evaporate -it 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  a white 
dry  mafs  remains. 

This  calx,  or  rather  fair,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corrofire. 
It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  other- 
wife  than  for  making  the  following 
pieparation  and  the  corrofive  fub- 
iimate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 

vulgo 

PR^ECIPITATUS  RUBER. 

Red  calx  of  mercury,  commonly  coll- 
ect, red  yrecioitate. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in  a 
crucible,  with  fuccelfive  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firfl  into  a brown, 
and  afterwards  a yellow  ; ac 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire, 
it  palTes  into  a deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSUUS 
RUBER. 

7be  red  mercurial  corrojive. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Compound  aquafortis,  deferibed 
in  page  451,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Mix,  and  fet  them  in  a broad- 
bottomed  veffel,  in  a fand-beat. 

till 
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till  all  the  humidity  is  exhaled, 
and  the  iiiafs  has  acquired  a red 
colour. 

The  marine  ac’^d  in  the  com- 
pound menilruum,  ordered  in  this 
laft  procefs,  dil'pofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  alTumc  the  bright  fparlrling 
look  admired  in  it;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  ought  neverthclefs  to  be 
infifted  on  by  the  buyer  as  a mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  Itrcngth.  As 
icon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
xvife  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
pitate, as  it  is  called,  in  perfedion, 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a fecrct 
not  known  to  our  chemifts  ; info- 
much  that  we  arc  under  a necelfity 
of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This 
reflexion  Teems  to  be  founded  on 
mifinformaiion ; we  fometimes  in- 
deed receive’  confiderable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland  ; but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  being 
commonly  cheaper  tliere  than  with 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fccret  in  the 
manner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons,  with  bafilicum, 
and  other  dreifings,  (or  confuming 
fungous  flellt  in  ulcers,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjed  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  flrengih  ; 
more  or  id's  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire.  The  bed  cri- 
terion of  its  ftrength,  as  already 
obferved,  is  its*  biillianc  appear- 
ance; whic'i  is  alfo  the  mat  k of 
its  genuinenefs:  if  mixed  with  nii- 
iiiuiii,  which  it  is  fometimes  fuid  to 
be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover  the 
abufe.  7'iiis  admixture  may  be 
more  certainly  deteded  by  means 
of  fire  : the  mcrcuiial  part  will  to- 


tally evaporate,  leaving  the  minium 
behimi. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal, 
fcropliulous;  and  other  obllinatc 
chronic  diforders,  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  grains,  and  more.  But 
certainly  the  milder  mercurials, 
propel ly  managed,  are  capable  of 
anfw'ering  all  that  can  be  expeded 
tfom  this  ; without  occafioning  vi- 
olent anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  confequences, 
which  the  bed  management  can 
fcarccly  prevent  this  corrofive  pic- 
paraiion  from  fometimes  doing. 
The  chemids  have  contrived  fun- 
dry  methods  of  correding  and  ren- 
dering it  milder,  by  diveding  it  of 
a portion  of  the  acid  j but  to  no 
very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either 
leave  the  medicine  dill  too  corro- 
fivc,  or  render  it  fimilar  to  others 
which  are  parable  at  an  eafier 
rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 

Coralline  mercury . 

Lend. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corro- 
five, about  thrice  its  weight  of 
I edified  fpitit  of  wine,  and  di- 
ged  them  together,  with  a gen-- 
lie  heat,  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  fliaking  the  veiTcl  : 
then  fei  lire  to  the  fpiiit,  keep- 
ing the  powder  coniuiually  ftir- 
ring  till  all  the  fpitit  is  burnt 
away. 

1 r is  fuppofed,  that  all  the  more 
violent  preparations  of  this  kind, 
coinpofed  of  metallic  bodies  united 
with  acids,  are  rendered  inikler  by 
digcdion  ill  fpiiit  of  wine;  the  acid 
being  dulcified,  or  in  part  abforbed 
by  the  fpirit . This  evidently  hap- 
pens in  fome  cafes,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  large,  or  fuflicient 
to  lender  the  compsund  foluble  in 
water  ; but  that  it  happens  equally 
1.  1 in 
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in  others,  I cannot  affirm.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  mercu- 
rius  corallinus,  whether  from  this 
caufe,  or  barely  from  fome  of  the 
acid  being  dilllpated  by  the  heat  of 
the  burning  fpirit,  proves  confider- 
ably  milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  firft.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a nte- 
dicine  ofgrtfat  aflivity,  and  feems 
to  be  fcarce  fufficiently  fafe  for  in.- 
ternal  ufe:  a few  grains  of  it  ge- 
nerally prove  cathartic  or  emetic, 
and  fomctimes  occafion  violent  fymp- 
toms.  • 

Arcavum  corallinum. 

The  coralline  fecret. 

Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre:  diftil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a retort ; return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  freffi  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refidium,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit ; and  at 
Jail  keep  the  fire  up  very  llrong, 
for  at  lead  two  hours.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a cruci- 
ble, and  kept  of  a worm-red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes : 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
' in  three  pints  of  pure  water  ; 
diftil  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice  ; digeft 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a fand 
heat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
frelli  tartariacd  fpirit ; railing 
the  fire  towards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpiiit  fimmer  a 
little  ; afterwards  fuffer  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
nl'e. 

Tii  1 5 preparation,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pompous  name,  is  a very 
unthrifty  and  injudicious  one. 


The  cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre 
upon  the  corrofive,  .anfwers  no 
ufeful  purpofe;  for  whatever  the 
acid  communicates,  is  afterwards 
diffolved  and  feparated  by  the  wa- 
ter : if  the  difeflion  of  keeping 
up  a llrong  fire  for  fome  time,  after 
the  lall  diftillation,  is  not  flridlly 
complied  with,  all  the  mercury 
will  diffolve  in  the  water,  and  the 
folution  will  prove  fimilar  to  the 
falutio  mercurii  above  deferibed. 

Pur. VIS  privcipis. 

Prince's  poveder. 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer-* 
curial  corrofive  into  a fine  pow- 
der ; and  digell  it  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almoll 
boiling  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occafionally  (lirring  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom : then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  a frefh  parcel  of  water 
as  before  ; repeating  this  procefs 
a third  time.  •The  lad  water 
being  poured  off,  grind  the  pow- 
der with  double  hs  weight  of  fiat 
alkaline  fait,  and  digeft  it  as  ar 
firft  in  frefh  waters,  till  it  be- 
comes infipid.  Afterwards  boiJ 
it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  latlly. 
pouring  off  the  fpirit,  dry  the 
powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra. 

Red  panacea  of  mercury. 

Digell  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
(baking  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times  : pour  off  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  digeft  it  wiih 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  The 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off, 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  its 
weight  of  tindlurc  of  fulpbur ; 
afterwards  digeft  it  two  or  three 
days  longer  in  frefh  fpirit  of 
wiec  ; 
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wine  ; and  in  the  laft  place,  ex- 
ficcate  it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions have  been  kept  in  particular 
hands  as  fecrcts.  At  bottom  they 
are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and  much 
too  tiivial  to  deferve  the  pains  ta- 
ken about  them.  They  are  per- 
haps farther  diverted  of  acid,  than 
the  mercuriut  corallinus  of  the  (hops ; 
but  have  this  difadvantage,  that  the 
quantity  of  acid  feparated  in  the 
troublefome  digertions,  &c.  muft 
vary  according  to  different  cir- 
cumrtances  in  the  operation.  All 
the  four  (land  recommended  in 
fmall  dofes.two  grains  for  inrtance, 
as  excellent  alterants  and  diapho- 
retics ; in  the  larger  ones,  they 
prove  emetic  and  cathartic. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS.  vel  ALBUS. 
*rbt  labile  mercurial  eorrtfi've,  or 
corrofime  mercury  fuhlimate. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  forty  ounces ; 
Sea-(klt,  thirty  three  ouncesj 
Nitre,  twenty  eight  ounces; 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a wooden 
or  rtone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofivc  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quickfilver  is  divided  into 
fmall  grains  ; this  mixture  is 
to  be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  fait  ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  the  triture  only  for 
a little  time  longer,  left  the 
quickfilver  (hould  run  together 
again.  Laftly  proceed  to  fub- 
liniation,  in  a glafs  matrafs; 
to  which  you  may  adapt  a head, 
in  order  to  fa ve  a little  fpirit  that 
will  come  over. 


It  has  been  fuppofed  that  cor* 
rofive  fublimate  participates  of  al* 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs  ; though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  confifts  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together 
The  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  fiift  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid;  which,  diflodg- 
ing  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  ma- 
rine acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
alfirted  by  the  nitrous,  dilTolves  the 
mercury  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult- 
ly a£ls  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong- 
ly retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.  The  nitrous  fpirit,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
fea  fal  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic  ; and  that  which  the  vi- 
triolic forfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinablc  with 
it)  arifes  leaving  the  mercury  and 
marine  acid  to  fublime  together 
when  the  heal  (hall  be  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  elevate  them.  Some  fmall 
portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes 
along  with  the  nitrous  ; and  hence 
this  compound  acid  has  been  ufual- 
ly  employed  inftedof  the  aquaforiit 
compoJUa,  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  tof 
making  the  red  corrofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol  and  the  bales  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  They  llkewife  ferve  to 
afford  a fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  reft  upon,  wiiich  thus  affumes 
the  form  it  is  expccled  in,  that  of 
a placenta  or  cake.  The  defign  of 
adding  a little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extinilion 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture  with 
the  other  materials. 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  If  mercury  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic  acid  into  a white  mafs 
(as  for  making  the  yellow  mercurial 
einetic  or  turpeth  mineral  defcribed 
heieafter  ) be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fca  fait  and  fet  to  fub- 
Ume  ; the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit 
the  mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafts 
of  the  fea  fait  ; and  the  acid  of 
the  fea  fait,  now  fet  at  liberty,  will 
unite  with  the  mercury,  anil  fub- 
lime  with  it  into  the  compound  re- 
quired. The  difcovery  of  this  me- 
thod is  generally  attributed  to  Boul- 
due;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel’s  lahoratorium  chymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the 
nitrous  acid  inllead  of  the  vitriolic, 
the  event  will  be  the  fame  ; that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury, 
and  fetting  loofe  the  marine.  This 
method  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
have  received. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor- 
tis, evaporated  to  a dry  white 
mafs.) 

Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each  e- 
qual  quantities. 

Powder,  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther; and  put  them  into  a ma- 
trafs,  of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half  : place  the  velTel  in 
a fand  furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation  ; applying  at  fiift  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has  arifen  in  a white  criflalline 
mafs,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
matrafs  ; feparate  this  from  the 
red  fcoria,  and  purify  it,  if 
needful  by  a fecond  fublima- 
tion. 


Part  IIL 

The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  with  the  fore- 
going ; but  as  the  quantity  of  fixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  fldll  in  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  apptearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed 
When  large  quantities  are  made, 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper  in 
the  fand  than  the  fnrface  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  ; and  re- 
moving a little  of  the  fand  from  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck; 
when  the  heat  fhouid  likewife  be 
fbmewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all 
raifed  during  the  whole  procefs. 
The  fublimation  is  known  to  be 
compleated  by  the  edges  of  the 
cryftalline  cake,  which  willform  up- 
on the  furface*  of  the  caput  mortn- 
um,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a little  removed  from  it. 

Onr  apothecaries  rarely,  and 
few  even  of  the  cbemitls,  attempt 
the  making  of  this  preparatioB 
themfelves;  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ufed  among  us  coihes  from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  fracd 
may  be  difeovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate  turning  black  on  being  moif- 
tened  with  alkaline  ley  ; which 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined.  I made  fundry  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  which  . 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficienev 
of  alkalies  for  difeovering  arfe 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into 
a folution  of  pure  fublimate. 
into  a folution  of  pure  arfenic, 
and  into  a mixture  of  the  two 
folutions  in  different  proportions, 
produced  no  blacknefs  in  any  ; 
and  though  the  pure  fublimate. 

and 
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and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  arfenic, 
exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe 
trials,  yet  thefe  differences  were 
neither  fo  conffant,  nor  fo  ftrongly 
marked,  as  to  he  laid  down,  uni- 
verfally,  for  criteria  of  the  prefence 
or  ahfence  of  arfenic  ; different 
fpecimens  of  fuhliniate,  known  to 
be  pure,  differed  confiderably  in 
this  refpedl  ; probably  from  their 
holding  a little  more  or  lefs  mercury 
in  proportion  to  the  acid,  or  from 
their  retaining  fome  fmail  portion 
of  thofe  acids  which  were  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  as  intermedia. 

Some  cheniills  deny  the  ^ra&i- 
caffility  of  this  adulteration.  There 
is  a procefs  common  in  books  of 
chemiftry,  wherein  fublimate  and 
arfenic  being  mixed  together  and 
fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in 
one  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  H- 
milar  to  the  preparation  here  in- 
tended ; the  arlenic  abforbs  the 
acid  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re- 
duced thereby  into  a liquid  or 
butyraceous  conliftencej  while  the 
luercury  thus  freed  from  the  acid, 
diffils  in  its  running  form : if  the 
quantity  of  arfenic  is  infufficient 
to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the 
fublimate  concretes  diftind  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together, 
into  a cryffalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not 
altogether  decifive  ; for  though 
arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume 
the  required  form  by  the  common 
procefs,  it  is  polGble  they  may  by 
ibme  other  management.  It  will 
therefore  (though  J have  never 
found  any  realon  to  fufpcfl  that 
the  abufe  is  praAifed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the  fatif- 
faflion  of  thofe,  who  may  be 


defirous  of  convincing  themfelves 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  important 
preparation.  Let  fome  of  the  fuh- 
iimate,  powdered  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar, be  well  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  (page  532.) 
and  a little  filings  or  (havings  of 
iron  : put  the  mixture  into  a cru- 
cible capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
times  as  much;  give  a gradual  fire 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a white  heat. 
If  no  fumes  of  a garlic  fmell  can  be 
perceived  during  the  procefs  ; and 
if  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their 
form  .without  any  of  them  being  melt- 
ed; I think  we  may  be  fecure  that 
the  mixture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a moff  violent 
corrofive,  prefently  corrupting  and 
deflroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
it  touches.  A (olution  of  it  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a drachm  to  a quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  keeping  down  proud  flelh,  and 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a more 
dilute  (olution  as  a cofmetic,  and 
for  deflroying  cutaneous  infedls. 
But  a great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

Some  have  ncverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one- tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
drachm  ofthis  folution.foftened  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  it  will  perform  won- 
ders in  many  reputed  incurable  dif- 
tempers;  but  particularly  cautions 
us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs 
the  method  of  managing  it  is  well 
known. 

Sublimate  dilTolvcd  in  vinous 
fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in- 
ternally in  larger  dofes  from  a 
quarter  of  a grain  to  half  a grain. 
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This  method  of  ufing  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieten  at  Vienna,  particularly 
for  venereal  maladies  j and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfo  with  fuccefs.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffblv- 
ed  in  fixtecn  ounces  of  reflified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit  ; the 
reflified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more 
perfeftly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  thjs  folution,  from  one  to  two 
fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
Twice  a day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fyniptoms  are  removed  ; obferv- 
ing  to  ufe  a low  diet  with  plenti- 
ful dilution,  otherwife  the  fubli- 
mate is  apt  to,purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
verely.  It  generally  purges  more 
or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but  after- 
wards feems  to  operate  chiefly  by 
urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury 
united  w’ith  a large  quantity  of 
marine  acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  deftroying  its  corro- 
live  quality,  and  rendering  it 
mild  ; combining  with  it  fo  much 
frelli  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  and  feparating 
a part  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al- 
kaline falls,  and  the  like.  On  the 
flrfl  principle,  mercuris  dulcis  is 
formed  ; on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS 
SUBLIMATUS. 

Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  one 
pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 
Having  powdcied  the  fublimate, 

' add  to  it  the  quickfilver,  and 

digeft  them  together  in  a niatrafs, 
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with  a gentle  heat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite  ; then,  increafing  the 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed.  The  fublimed  matter, 
freed  from  the  accrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen  to  appear  di- 
ilin£l  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  fublimed  again  ; 
and  this  fublimation  repeat^  (Iz 
times. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar, four  ounces  ; 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear  ; taking  care  to 
avoid  the  hner  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a fize,  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled; 
and  let  the  glafs  in  a fand  fur- 
nance,  fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one-half  its  height. 
By  degrees  of  fire  fuccellively  ap- 
plied, almoll ' all  the  mercury 
will  fublime,  and  adhere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  veflcl.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and  the 
red  powder  which  is  found  in  its 
bottom,  with  the  whiti/h  one 
that  (licks  about  the  neck,  being 
thrown  away,  let  the  white  mer- 
cury be  fublimed  again  three  or 
four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a very 
noxious  operation  : for  is  is  almofl 
impolfible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  paiyticles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  toafleA  the  ope- 
rator’s eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefsof  theutmoft  confcquence, 
that  the  ingredients  be  petfcdly 
united  before  the  fublimation  is 

begun  ; 
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begun : this  may  be  moft  commo- 
dioufly  effefled,  by  the  digeftion  or- 
dered ia  the  firft  of  the  above  pro- 
ceiTes.  It  is  indeed  ftill  neceifary  to 
pulverize  the  rublimate,  before  the 
mercury  is  added  to  it  ; but  this 
may  be  fafely  performed,  with  a 
little  caution  ; efpecially,  if  during 
the  pulverization,  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinicled  with  a little' 
fpirii  of  wine ; this  addition  does 
not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
ingredients,  or  prejudice  the  fubli- 
tnation  : it  will  be  convenient  not 
to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming 
vellel  with  a cap  of  paper  at  hrft 
(as  is  ufually  pradlifed)  but  to  de- 
fer this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
fubliine,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
cape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ; and 
the  more  fo,  as  a miilaken  theory 
herein  has  been  produdlive  of  fe- 
veral  errors,  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  general. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mer- 
curiui  corroffjut , is  owing  to  the 
ipicula  or  iharp  points,  on  which 
its  corroliveneis  depends,  being 
broken  and  worn  off  by  the  fre- 
quent fubliinations.  If  this  opinion 
was  juft,  the  corrofive  would  be- 
come mild,  without  any  addition, 
barely  by  repeating  the  fublimati- 
on ; but  this  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. The  abatement  of  the 
corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimaie  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combination 
of  fo  much  frcftt  mercury  with  it, 
as  is  capable  of  being  united  ; and 
by  whatever  means  this  cornbina- 
tion  is  effedled,  the  preparation 
will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Tri- 
ture  und  digeftion  promote  the  uni- 
on of  the  two,  whilft  fublimation 
tends  rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will 
not  be  folicitous  about  feparating 
fuch  ipercurial  globules  as  appear 
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diftindl  after  the  firft  fublimation  ; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  reft,  by  repeat- 
ing the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ; and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once ; and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  diredlly,  by  a 
fingle  fuL'Iiination,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  eitheirof  ihefe  methods,  fhould 
rove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
oiled  on  it  for  fome  time,  will  dif- 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  conlifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being  fuf- 
ficiently dulcified,  are^  its  being 
perfeflly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiffoluble  by  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water,  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up  any 
part  of  it,  may  be  known  by  drop- 
ping into  the  liquor  a ley  of  any 
iixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit  ; if  the  decodlion  has 
any  mercurial  impregnation,  it 
will  grow  turbid  on  thts  addition  : 
if  otherwife,  it  will  cantinuc  lim- 
pid. But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  be  deceived  by  any  extraneous 
faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf  : 
moft  of  the  common  fpiing  waters 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  al- 
kalies ; and  therefore,  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  diftilled  wa- 
ter, or  rain  water  ought  to  be 
ufed. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  call- 
ed Calomtlas,  and  Aquila  atba  ; 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgli 
colleges.  Cahmtlat  is  indeed  a 
very  improper  name  for  a white 
preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black  colour  : by  grinding  mer- 
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curius  dulcis  with  volatile  fpirits, 
it  becomes  blackidi,  and  tins  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  bell  and  fafaft  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intended  to  adl  as  a 
fialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  alte- 
rant. Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
procelTes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  raifing  a faliyation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  taken  in 
the  form  of  a bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftner,  till  the  ptyalifm 
begins.  As  an  alterant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  given  in  dofes  of 
five  or  fix  grains  ; a purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to 
prevent  its  alfefling  the  mouth. 
It  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 
morning  and  evening,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuch  fubliances  as  de- 
termine its  aflion  to  the  fltin,  as 
the  extrafl  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
method  of  managing  it,  obilinate 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diftenipers 
have  been  fuccefsfully  cured,  with- 
out any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
•cnfiblc  evacuations. 

Panacea  MEacuaii. 

MtrcuTtal  panacea. 

Take  any  quantity  of  levigated  ca- 
lomel, and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a fand-heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  fhskingthe  vef- 
fel  j then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and 
dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  foregoing; 
for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the  fpirit 
of  wine  does  not  diffolve  any  part 
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of  the  calomel.  Some  chenuft* 
have  therefore  recommended  a proof 
fpirit,  or  common  water,  as  more 
fuitable  for  this  purpofe  than  rec- 
tified fpirit  ; if  any  part  indeed 
ol  the  calomel  remains  not  fufiici- 
ently  dulcified,  this  will  be  diffolv- 
ed  by  boiling  in  water,  and  con- 
fequently  the  preparation  becomes 
milder  ; but  if  the  calomel  is  well 
made,  even  water  will  have  no 
effeft  upon  it  ; the  mercury  and 
fpirit  of  fait  being  fo  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  feparaiion  by  the  means  here 
propofed.  Nor  indeed  docs  good 
mercurius  dulcis  want  any  of  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fife,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.  The  Edinburgh 
college  therefore,  who  received  this 
preparation  in  the  former  ediuons 
of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  now 
rejcfled  it. 

MERCURIUS 

FR^CIPITATUS  ALDUS. 

White  precipitate  tf  mercury. 

Edinb. 

Diffolve  fublimate  corrofive  mer- 
cury in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  folution  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Waih  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a filter, 
with  feveral  frefh  quantities  of 
warm  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in  ointments,  in  which  inten- 
tion its  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  For 
internal  purpofes,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  ; 
it  is  nearly  fimilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
cffcfls.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifts  of 
mercury  united  with  a large  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  acid  ; it  is  there  dul- 
cified by  adding  as  much  frelh 
mercury  at  it  fulficient  to  fatiate 
all  the  acid  ; here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  latiated. 
This  faft  way  feems  an  unfrugal 
one,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  ncccflary  for  abforbing 
it.  ^ The  operator  may,  however, 
if  it  ihould  be  thought  worth 
vthile,  recover  the  volatile  fait 
from  the  liquor,  by  adding  to  it 
after  the  precipitate  has  been  fe- 
parated,  a proper  quantity  of  pot- 
afli,  and  diftilling  with  a gentle 
heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
fpirit  of  the  volatile  fait  of  fal  am- 
moniac ; for  a true  faKammoniac 
is  regenerated  in  the  precipitation, 
from  the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate.  It  is  by  no  means  advifable 
to  ufc  the  liquor  itfelf  as  a folution 
of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  eva- 
poration and  chryftallization  as  a 
part  of  the  mercury  might  be  re- 
tained, and  communicate  danger- 
ous qualities  but  the  volatile  fait 
feparated  by  didillacion  may  be 
uArd  without  fear  of  its  contain- 
ing any  mercury,  none  of  which 
will  arife  with  the  heat  by  which 
volatile  falts  are  diftilled. 

Fixt  alkalies  anfwer  as  effeflual- 
ly,  for  precipitating  folutions  of 
fublimate  as  the  volatile  ; but  the 
precipitate,  obtained  by  means  of 
the  former  jinftead  of  being  white  as 
with  the  latter,  is  generally  of 
a reddilh  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  fal  ammoniac  be  diifulved  along 
with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of 
fixt  alkalies  will  now  extricate  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
occafion  as  white  a precipitation, 
as  if  the  volatile  alkali  had  been 
previoufly  feparated  and  employed 
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in  its  pure  (late  : and  this  compen- 
dium is  now  allowed  by  the  London 
college.  The  procefs  is  as  follows. 

Land. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofivemercury, 

■Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Diflblve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a folution  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  VVatli  the 
precipitated  powder,  till  it  is 
perfeftly  fweet  (that  is  infipid  or 
void  of  acrimony.) 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  be- 
fides  its  ufein  the  capital  intention, 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  alkali 
to  make  a white  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  fublimate; 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarce  at  all  totally  foluble  by  re- 
peated boiling  in  water  ; for  how- 
ever flcilfully  it  is  prepared,  fomc 
part  of  it  will  have  an  under  pro- 
portion of  acid,  and  confequently 
approach  to  the  (late  of  morcurius 
dulcis.  A good  deal  of  care  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  precipitation,  for  if 
too  large  a quantity  of  the  fixt  al- 
kaline folution  be  imprudently  ad- 
ded, the  precipitate  will  lofe  the 
elegant  white  colour  for  which  it 
is  valued. 

A prcipitate  of  a different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has 
been  commonly  diftinguidied  by 
the  fame  name,  me  rcurius 

peecimtatusalbus;!  he  pre- 
paration of  which,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  fome  very  (bong  brine  of 
lea  fall,  until  all  the  quickfiivcr 
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is  precipitated  in  form  of  a very 
white  powder  5 which  is  to  be 
waftied  upon  a hltre  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  conies  otf 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a very  unfrugal  pre- 
paration : for  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  : this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirit  to  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a confiderable 
quantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Homberg  obferves,  that  if  the 
acid  fpiri;  bears  an  over-prtworti- 
oa  to  the  mercury  in  the  foluti- 
on, no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi- 
tate be  wafhed  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  diflblve  and  pafs 
the  filtre  : the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em- 
ployed at  hrll  to  throw  down  the 
mercury  be  fuffered  to  Hand  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fubllitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this; 
but  very  injudiciouil^  ; the  firft 
is  fo  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
defcrve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diflinguifhed  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  dulcit  ; 
whild  this  lad  is  fo  far  corrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharoiic. 
Inicrnally,  it  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  ; notwithftand- 
ing  the  charafter  given  of  it  by 
Uoerbaave,  of  being  “ perhaps 
the  bed  remedy  hitherto  af- 
“ forded  by  mercury.”  Mercu- 
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rius  dulcis  produces  the  good  ef- 
refls  which  this  is  fuppofed  to  do, 
with  a greater  degree  of  certainty, 
and  without  difordering  the  con- 
ditution,  occafioning  voinitting,&c. 
which  this  precipitate,  in  a dofe 
of  two  or  three  grains,  frequently 
does. 

MerCURIUS  RRiECIPIT  atus 
FUSCOS,  vulgo  WuRTZII. 
Brawn,  commonly  called  IVurtz's, 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
of  tarrar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
efferveflccnce  ceafes.  A pow- 
der wijl  precipitate,  which  is 
to  be  edulcorated  as  the  fore- 
going. 

This  preparation  was  in  con- 
(Iderable  edeem  fome  years  ago, 
but  at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejedled  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It 
does  not  feem  to  differ  in  llrength 
or  effects  from  the  fweet  precipi- 
tate. 

MERCURIUS 

PRiEClPlTATUS  VIRIDIS. 

Green  precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinh. 

Diflblve  four  ounces  of  corro/iv* 
fublimate  mercury  (previoufly  re- 
duced to  powder)  in  a quart  of 
hot  water. 

Diged  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
inatrafs,  until  a deep  blue  tinc- 
ture isextraded. 

Filter  the  tinflure,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercuiial  fo- 
lution  : when  the  precipitate  has 
fallen,  evaporate  in  a fund  heat 
to  drynefs. 

Th  IS 
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Th  I s differs  from  the  fweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admix- 
ture of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufed  inter- 
nally with  fafety  : and  hence  the 
prefent  praftice  has  almoft  entirely 
rejefledit. 

This  preparation  is  conGderably 
different  from  the  green  precipi- 
tate of  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
There  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finilhed  is  much  greater  ; for 
though  the  quantity  directed  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  foi  the  menftruum,  the 
whole  is  dilfolved  ; whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here  employed,  ex- 
tra&  but  a very  fmall  portion  of 
it. 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
F LAV US 

The yellvw  mercurial  emetic. 

Loud. 

Upon  purified  quickfilver,  con- 
tained in  a glafc  veffel,  pour 
double  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
Ipirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
ftrong  fire.  This  mafs  on  the 
aSufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yellowifli,  and  falls  into  powder, 
which  is  to  be  diligently  ground 
with  the -water,  in  a glals  mor- 
tar : then  fuffer  it  to  fettle,  pour 
off  the  water  and  walli  the 
powder  in  feveral  parcels  of  frelh 
water,  until  it  is  fufficiemly  dul- 

ctGed. 

MERCURIUS 

PJUECIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 
feu 

TURPETHUM  MINERALE. 
TtUoiu  precifitate  of  mercury,  or 
' turpetf  mineral. 
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Edinb, 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver, and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioully  mix  them 
together  and  didil  in  a retort, 
placed  in  a fand  furnace,  to 
dryoefs  ; the  white  calx,  which 
is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a yellow  colour  : waflt 
this  in  frellj  waters  renewed 
feveral  times,  until  it  has  Infl 
all  its  acrimony  ; then  dry  it  for 
ufe. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  direCled  was  double  to  that 
in  the  above  preferiptions  ; the  re- 
duction, now  made  in  this  article, 
greatly  facilitates  the  procefs  ; and 
even  lefs  than  the  prefent  quantity 
would  fuffice.' 

Boerhaave  direCls  this  preparati- 
on to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
(lowly  heated,  and  then  placed 
immediately  upon  burning  coals  ; 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxi- 
ous. This  * method  will  fucced 
very  well,  with  a little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity  ; but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a retort, 
placed  in  a fand  furnace,  with  a 
recipient,  containing  a liiirdl  quan- 
ty  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great 
care  (hould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble, 
to  Readily  keep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  incrcafing  it,  till 
the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the 
fire  fliould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmofl  degree,  that  as  much  as 
pollible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely 
exficcated,  it  proves  a catifiic  fait, 
which  in  the  ablution  with  water 
will  almoR  all  dilTolve,  leaving 
only  a little  quantity  of  lurpeth  ; 

the 
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the  more  of  ihc  acid  has  been  difll- 
pated  the  lefs  of  the  remaining 
mercury  will  dilTolve,  and  confe- 
cjuently  the  yield  of  turpeth  will 
be  the  greater  ; fire  expelling  only 
the  acid  (viz.  iucli  part  of  the  acid 
as  is  not  completely  fatiated  with 
mercury)  while  water  takes  up 
always  along  with  the  acid,  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the 
mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the 
matter  has  been  ftrongly  calcined, 
a part  will  dill  be  foluble  ; this  evi- 
dently appears  upon  pouring  into 
the  wafhings  a little  folution  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw 
down  a confiderable  quantity  of 
yellow  precipitate,  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is 
lefs  violent  in  operation. 

From  this  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  bed  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  water,  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with 
a determined  proportion  of  fi.xt 
alkaline  fait;  for  by  this  means, 
the  wafhed  turbith  will  not  only 
turn  out  greater  in  quantity,  but, 
what  is  of  more  confequence, 
always  have  an  equal  degree  of 
ftrength  ; a circumdance  which 
deferves  particularly  tobeconfider- 
ed,  efpecially  in  making  fuch  pre- 
parations as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently 
corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fuperfluous  acid  is  here  abforb- 
cd  from  the  mrcrury  by  the  al- 
kaline fait  ; yet  in  fome  circum- 
dances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  tarla~ 
rum  ’vitriolatum,  or  nitrum  •vitriola- 
fum  (i.  e.  a combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali)  he 
diflblved  in  water,  and  the  folution 
added  to  a folution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  ; the  vitriolic  acid 


will  unite  with  the  mercury,  and 
form  with  it  a turbith,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ; leaving  only 
the  alkali  diiTolved  in  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  united  with  the  acid 
thereof  into  a regenerated  nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre- 
paration deferibed  by  Wilfon,  un- 
der the  title  of  extttUnl  ftreci- 
pitate  of  mercury  ; which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a true  turbith,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  diiTolving  four  ounces  of 
nitrum  vitriolatum  in  fixteen  ounces 
offpirit  of  nitre  ; ddlblving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of 
mercury  ; abftrafling  the  menftru- 
um  in  a fand  heat  ; and  edulcora- 
ting with  water  the  gold-coloured 
mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a ftrong 
emetic,  and  . in  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  mod  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  action  how- 
ever is  not  confined  to  the  prima 
viz  ; it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  viruleot 
gonorrbzas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts  ; it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  great  fuccefs,  in  robufl 
confiitutions,  againfl  leprous  dif- 
orders,  and  obflinate  glandular 
obrtrudlions  : the  dofe  is  trom  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  a grain  or 
two  as  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  piercurius  calcinatut  already 
fpoken  of. 

This  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  moll  efle^oal 
prefervaiive  agairft  the  hydropho- 
bia. There  arc  fcveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  niadnefs  in  dogs 
that  had  been  bitten  ; and  fome, 

of 
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of  its  performing  a cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  began  ; from  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a fcrupte  may  be 
jjivcn  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  a little  lime,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls 
and  changes  of  the  moon.  Some 
few  trials  have  likewile  been  made 
on  human  fubjeds,  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  ; and  in  thefe  alfo  the  turbith, 
ufed  either  as  an  emetic  or  altera- 
tive, feemed  to  have  good  effedls. 
See  James’s  treatife  on  canine 
nradnefs. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mi- 
neral are  uled  by  fotne,  exter- 
nally, for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulneifes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution  ; this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extiemely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength  ; more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  dilTolved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacopoeia  of  paris  diredls  a 
mercurial  walh  free  from  this  in- 
convenience, under  the  title  of 
mercurialis,  or  Mercurius  lii/uijus. 
It  is  compofed  of  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  dilTolved  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed; 
but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mer- 
curial .folution,  without  growing 
turpid  and  precipitating  a part  of 
the  mercury. 


SECT.  VIII. 


Preparations  of  antimony. 


Antimony  is  compofed  of 

a metal,  united  with  fulphur 
or  common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales  ; the  metallic 
part  remaining  in  form  of  a white 
calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a whitilli  brittle  metal,  call- 
ed regulus.  This  is  readily 
diflinguifhed  from  the  other 
bodies  of  that  clafs,  by  its 
not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis  ; 
its  proper  nienflruuin  is  aqua 
regis. 

If  aqua  regis  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  dilTolved  ; and  the 
lulphnr  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  fiiles  of  the  velTel,  and  part- 
ly to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a greyilh  yellow 
fubllance.  This,  fcparaied  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  ful- 
phur naturally  blended  with  it, 
and  afterwards  fufed  with  com- 
mon brimftone,  refumes  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  aniimonial  metal  is  a 
medicine  of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance  : a quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  efiecls,  if  taken 
dilTolved  or  in  a foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  fuch  a form  as  to  be 
immediately  mifciblc  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  it  proves  violently 
emetic;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be 
more  llowly  afled  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe 
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is  extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic. 
Thus  though  vegetable  acids  ex- 
traCl  fo  little  troin  this  metal, 
, that  the  remainder  feems  to  have 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tinflures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  call  into  the 
form  of  pillars,  which  afted  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with- 
out fuffering  any  fenfible  diminution 
of  weight  in  their  palTage  through 
the  body  ; and  this  repeatedly,  for 
a great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the 
inflammable  piinciple  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  metalic 
bodies,  that  is  reduced  to  a calx, 
becomes  indiflbluble  and  inafUve. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
regulus  itfelf ; the  glafs, thoroughly 
mingled  with  fuch  fubflances  as 
prevent  its  folubiliiy,  as  wax,  re- 
lins,  and  the  like,  is  again  render- 
ed mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already 
obferved,  dilTolve  but  an  extreme- 
ly minute  portion  of  this  metal  ; 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  fo  (lightly 
ns  to  be  fcparable  in  good  nieafurc 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of  a 
calx  limilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has 
a very  diflerent  efiedl  : this  re- 
duces the  regulus  into  a violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difficultly 
unites,  yet  very  clofely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
regulus  aiiiing  along  with  it. 


The  nitrous  or  viriolic  acids  ex- 
pel the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the 
corrofive  into  a calx  finiilar  to  the 
foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
powder  of  this  metal  ; and  hence 
crude  antimony  (in  which  the 
regulus  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one  fourth  to  one  half 
its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves  al- 
together mild.  If  a part  of  the  ful- 
phur be  taken  away,  by  fuch  ope- 
rations as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine 
the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  be- 
comes proportionably  more  adlive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  : the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre  to  a certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diffipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  adlive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 
fume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it, 
deflagrating  with  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf  ren- 
ders it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is 
likewife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  by 
certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline 
falts.  Thefe  laft  when  united 
with  fulphur,  prove  a menflruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) 
and  hence  if  the  fufion  is  long  conti- 
nued, the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

Crocus  antimonmi  mcdci- 

\ .s  L I s . 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at 
a time,  into  a red  hot  crucible: 
when  the  deflagration  ceafes, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
and  I educe  the  matter  into 
powder 

Thu 
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This  preparation  is  fufficiently  draught,  with  the  charafler  of  an 
mild,  though  confiderably  more ac-  antimonial  of  mild  operation, 
tive  than  the  crude  mineral  : eigh-  which  had  proved  a fuccefsful 
teen  or  twenty  grains  will  in  fome  medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
conftitutions  operate,  though  very  without  any  one  example  of  its* 
gently,  both  upwards  and  down-  being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how- 
wards.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  ever,  afterwards  reported  to  them, 
fimilar  to  the  here-  where  the  operation  of  this  and 

after  defcribed.  « the  following  crocus  were  com- 

In  this  and  the  following  pro-  pared,  induced  them  to  lay  this 
celTes  with  nitre,  the  operator  preparation  afide.  It  appears  to 
muft  obferve  to  throw  into  the  differ  from  the  other  only  in  being 
crucible  only  a little  of  the  mat-  lefs  violent, 
ter  at  a time,  and  to  wait  till 


the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 
over  before  another  is  added  ; for 
if  much  was  put  in  at  once;  the 
deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci- 
ble. The  powder  is  moft  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of 
St  fmall  iron  ladle  ; care  muff  be 
taken  not  to  bring  back  with 
the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 
would  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the 
mixture. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 

The  milder  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw 
the  powder  by  degrees  into  a red- 
hot  crucible.  As  foon  as  the 
deflagration  ceafes,  remove  the 
matter  from  thefire  (without  fuf- 
fering  it  to  melt)  and  reduce  it 
into  powder. 

This  preparation  Is  called  mi- 
tior,  not  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  defcribed,  but  to  that 
which  follows.  It  afls  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore- 
going ; the  increafe  of  the  nitre 
occalioning  a greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimonv  to 
be  diffipated.  The  London  com- 
mittee received  jt  in  their  firft 


CROCUS’ ANTIMONII, 

Crocus  of  antimony,  commonly  call- 
ed Crocus  metallorum,  and  he 
foreign  writers,  Hepar  antimonii, 
or  Liver  of  antimony  , , 

Land. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre  of  each  equal  weights. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  injedl  them 
into  a crucible  heated  to  a white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  melt.  Then 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcorisc. 
and  referve  thematterunderneath 
thcm^MUjll  proves 

different  in  colour,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  heat;  the 
longer  it  has  been  kept  in  fufion, 
the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinb. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
made  as  above,  is  to  be  Lnjedled 
into  a red-hot  cruciblej;  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  feparate 
the  reddifh  metallic  matter  from 
the  whitiflr  cruft,  and  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  wafhings  with  hot 
w'aicr. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  almoft  totally  confumed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of 
its  corredlor.  Thefe  preparations. 
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given  from  two  to  fix  grains,  aft 
as  violent  emetics,  greatly  difor- 
dering  the  conftitution.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes; 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions; and  among  the  farriers,  who 
frequently  give  to  horfes  an  ounce 
or  two  a day,  divided  into  differ- 
ent dofes,  as  an  alterative  : in 
thefe  and  other  quadrupeds,  this 
medicine  afts  chiefly  as  a dia- 
phoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  -accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  di- 
refted  above  ; and  without  any 
farther  melting,  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  that  the  matter 
acquires  by  deflagration,  which 
when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very 
confiderable  ; a little  common  fait 
is  added  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome- 
what  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney  : when  the  firft  ladleful 
is  in,  a piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
matter  on  fire  : the  reft  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little 
and  little  : the  deflagration  is  foon 
over,  and  the  whol^UMwears  in 
perfeft  fufion  : when  cold,  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  fcorix  are 
found  upon  the  fuiface  ; which 
fcoriae  are  eafily  knocked  off  with 
a hammer.  The  crocus  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  of  a redder  co- 
lour, than  that  of  the  firft  of  the 
above  procefles. 


CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

LO  TUS.  ’ 

IVaJbed  crocus  cf  antimony. 

Lona. 

Reduce  the  crocus  into  a very 
fubtiie  powder,  and  boll  it  in 
• water  ; then,  throwing  away 
this  water,  wafh  the  powder 
fcvcral  limes  in  frelli  warm 


water,  until  it  becomes  perfect- 
ly inllpid. 

This  procefs  is  defigned  ch'iefty 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  emetic  tartar,  of  which 
hereafter,  and  of  the  «ntiiiiooial 
emetic  wine,  page  293.  If  the 
Crocus  waj  employed  for  thofe 
purpofes.  without  waftiing,  the 
alkaline  fall,  which  it  is  in  fome 
degree  impregnated  with  from  the 
deflagration  of  the  nitre,  would 
in  part  faciate  the  acids  of  the 
tartar,  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus, 
impeding  their  aftions  on  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  render 
the  medicines  very  precarious  in 
ftrengih  : that  uncertainties  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  more  cftcftually 
guarded  againft,  the  glafs,  or  ra- 
ther the  pure  regulus  of  antimony, 
is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus, 
both  for  the  emetic  tartar  and 
wine.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
as  appears  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs, does  not  allow  the  crocus  to 
be  kept  in  its  unwafhed  ftate  ; 
making  the  ablution  a part  of  the 
preparation  of  it. 

Emeticum  mite  amtimokii. 

A mild  antimonial  emetic. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part; 

Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  and  little  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  : when  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  the  remaining 
matter  which  proves  white,  is  to 
be  walhed  for  ufe. 

T II  F.  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fa 
large,  as  to  confumc  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but 
likewifc  great  part  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus. 
lioerhaave,  from  whom  this  prepa- 
ration is  taken,  informs  us  that 
it  is  fo  mild,  as  often  to  cccafinn 
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only  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle 
voniiiing,  with  a large  difcharge 
of  faliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its  ef- 
fefts  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  regulut  mtdicinalit 
and  crocus  medicinalis. 

CALX  ANTIMONIl. 

Calx  of  aruimony,  commonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part  } 

Nitre,  three  pans. 

Let  the  powder^  antimony  be  well 
mixed  wth  the  nitre,  and  gradu- 
ally injefled  into  a cruc  ihle,  heat- 
ed toa  li^t  white  heat ; the  mat  ter 
being  afterwards  taken  from  the 
fire,  is  to  be  wafhed  with  water, 
both  from  the  fait  which  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  from  the  groffcr 
part  thit  is  lefs  perfedlly  cal- 
cined. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  half  a pound  ; 

Nitre,  a pound  and  a half. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  .mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
fmall  ladleful  at  a time,  into 
a red-hot  crucible  ; when  the 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white 
mafs  be  calcined  in  the  fire  for 
half  an  hour  longer  ; then  pow- 
der and  keep  it  in  a glafs  vcfTel 
clofcly  ftopt. 

This  powder, unwafhed,  is  called 
ANTIMONIUM  D'APHORETI- 
CUiVl  NITRATUM. 
Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  with 
frelh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  infipid,  it  is 
called. 

ARTIMONIUM  DIAPHORETI- 
CUiVl  LOTUM. 

Wajbtd  diaphoretic  antimony. 


Thefeveral  wafhings,  mixed  toge- 
ther, filtered,  and  evaporated 
over  a gentle  fire  till  a cuticle 
forms  on  the  f'urface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryftals,  called 

NITRUM  STIBIATU.M. 

Antimoniated  nitre. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  wafhing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inaflive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effefls  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  under  which  it  Hands  in  the 
laft  of  the  above  proceffes)  im- 
ports ; Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 
is  a mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  : 
and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  admit  that  it  has  no  fenfi- 
ble  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a fcruple,  or 
half  a drachm  ; though  Wilfon  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  it  given  by 
half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a day,  for  feveral  days 
together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
being  kept  for'  a length  of  time, 
contrafts  an  emetic  quality  : from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  powers  of  the  reguline 
part  are  not  entirely  deflroyed  j 
that  the  preparation  has  the  vir- 
tues of  other  antimonials  which 
are  given  as  alteratives,  that  is, 
in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not  to 
ftimulate  the  primx  vix  j and  that, 
therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
eft  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
may  be  ufeful  for  children,  and 
fuch  delicate  conditutions  where 
the  ftomach  and  inteftincs  arc 
eafily  afKefted.  The  obfervation, 
however,  from  which  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  drawn,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded  • Ludovi- 
ci  relates,  that  after  keeping  the 
M in  powder 
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powder  for  four  years,  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firll  : and  the  Scraf- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  with  good 
rea^n,  fufpefls,  that  where  the 
Calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had 
either  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  as 
would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended w'ith  this  fymptom  (for  the 
great  alexipharmac  virtues,  attri- 
buted to  it,  have  occafioned  it  to 
be  exhibited  even  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous malignant  fevers,  and  other 
diforders,  which  are  frequently  ac- 
companied with  vomiting)  or  that  it 
bad  not  been  fuificiently  calcined, 
or  perfedlly  freed  from  fuch  part 
of  the  regulus  as  might  remain  un- 
calcined. The  uncalcincd  part  be- 
inggroifer  than  the  true  calx,  the 
feparation  is  efiefled  by  wafhing 
over  with  water,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  directed  in  page  257,  for  fe- 
parating  earthy  powders  from  their 
groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea  fait, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fomc  portion,  the  medicine  has 
proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fect is  not  owing  to  any  particular 
quality  of  the  ^a  fait,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lefs. 

The  nitrum  Jlibiatum  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fat  paljcrtji  (page  467-)  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  an- 
tiiqpnial  calx. 

CeaussA  ANTtMONii. 

Ctrujfc  of  antimonj. 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  partj 

Mure, .three  parts. 


Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in  the 

foregoing  procefs. 

Tub  refults  of  both  procefics 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
It  IS  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here»  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed  ; for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diinpation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  are  fufEcient. 
It  is  better  however  to  have  an 
over-proportion  of  nitre  than  an 
under  one,  left  fome  parts  of  the 
regulus  fhould  cfcape  being  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  though  crude  antimony  and 
the  regules  yield  the  fame  calces, 
yet  the  falts  feparated  in  wafhing 
the  calces  are  very  thfferent.  As 
crude  antimony  contains  conunoo 
fulphur,  the  acid  of  the  fulphw 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafes  of 
the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the 
• regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
imflammable  princible,  but  no 
fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalized,  as 
it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 
like  inflammable  bodies  (page 
426.)  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts.  If 
only  equal  parts  of  the  regulus 
and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
cauftic  than  even  the  potential  cau- 
tery of  the  (hops.  But  the  cauftt- 
ticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be  far 
greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  Ample 
regulus  of  antimony,  the  martial 
regulus  be  ufed. 
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REGULUS  ANTIMONH 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal  regulus  of  antimanj. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces  j 
Sea  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  little  at 
a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  ; 
occafionally  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  cruft  that  forms 
on  the  furface.  When  the 
fufion  is  compleated,  pour  out 
the  matter  into  an  heated  cone, 
gently  ftiaking  it  now  and  then, 
or  ftriking  it  on  the  Tides,  that 
the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  ; when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcorix,  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  a powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a clofe-ftopt 
vial. 

Th  t s medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  One- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defciibed  : 
in  both  proceffes,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  difilpated  in 
flame  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre- 
paration is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  pby- 
fleians,  in  fundry  obftinate  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  antimonials  that  can  be 
given  with  fafety  as  alterants  : it 
operates  chiefly  as  a diaphoretic, 
and  fomeiinies,  though  rarely, 
proves  emetic.  The  dofe  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  in  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 
FEBRIFUGE  POWDER  ot  Craa- 
nius  (Pharm.  BoruJJo-Brandenburg, 
edit  1734.  pig.  *07.)  ind  has 
been  greatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
termittent and  continual  kinJ, 
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(Pharm.  Argent.  1725.  pag.  25a  ) 
It  is  faid  that  a dofe  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  ihefe  difor- 
ders, by  occafioning  either  a fa- 
lutary  diaphorefis,  or  afling  mild- 
ly by  flool  or  vomit.  1 he  co- 
lour of  the  levigated  powder  is  a 
purplifh  brown.  The  antimonial 
emetic  of  Boerhaave,  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  white,  is  nearly 
fimilar  to  it  in  its  medicinal  ef- 
feels. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  be 
of  no  further  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
than  as  it  ferves  to  promote  the 
fufion  ; and  even  for  this  it  is 
not  ncceffary.  The  medicine  is 
faid  to  be  rather  more  mild  and 
certain  in  operation,  if  prepared 
without  it. 

RSGULUS  A»T!SfONlI. 

Regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar^  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Grind  them  feparately  into  a pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.  Throw  the  powder, 
at  feveral  times,  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  taking  care  to  break 
the  cruft,  which  forms  on  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod:  svhen 
the  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
ftrong  fire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  water,  then 
pour  it  out  into  a warm  greafed 
cone,  which  is  to  be  gently 
ftruck  on  the  Tides,  that  the  re- 
guliis  may  feparate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  ; when  grown  cold, 
let  the  regulus  be  cleared 
from  the  fcorix  that  lie  a top 
of  it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia  publiflied  in  the 
year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pio- 
- M m z duceJ 
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duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abforb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  : the 
alkali,  thus  fulphurated,  will  take 
up  more  or  Icfs  of  the  reguline  part, 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fufion. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fufion  is  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible,  almofl  the  whole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcorise  : 
in  order  to  obtain  the  larged  quan- 
tity, the  nitre  ought  to  be  diini- 
niflied  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  toge- 
ther, and  deflagrate  them  in  an 
iron  ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mix- 
ture with  the  antimony  ; for  by  this 
means,  the  lofs  of  (ome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevent- 
ed, a fmaller  crucible  will  ferve, 
and  lefs  time  and  labour  complete 
the  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  antimonial  calces  (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  cerufle, 
or  antimony  calcined  by  itfelt) 
into  regulus  ; the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam- 
mable principle,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form  ; and  the  alkaline 
faJt  promoting  their  fufion.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chemifls  ; by  whom  it  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  black  flux. 
The  larged  yield  .of  regulus,  hi- 
therto obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  as  direCled  hereafter 
for  making  glafs  of  antimony, ‘and 
reviving  the  calx  by  fufion,  with 
this,  or  other  like  compofitions. 
Mr.  GeolFroy,  who  fird  commu- 
nicated this  method  to  the  French 
academy,  feems  to  look  upon 
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foap  (the  fubdance  he  happenecT 
to  make  ufe  of  himfelf)  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fucceed  ; bat 
the  effefls  of  this  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux. 
Both  confid  of  an  alkaline  fait,  and 
an  inflammable  (not  fulphureons) 
fubdance,  which  are  the  only  ma- 
terials here  necelTary.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  mod  advantageous  pro- 
cefs for  obtaining  the  regulus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  cal- 
cined or  roaded  over  a gentle 
fire,  as  direfled  hereafter  for 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx 
with  about  equal  its  weight  of 
fome  reducing  flux,  fuch  as  the 
black  flux  above-mentioned. 
Melt  the  mixture  in  a crucible, 
with  a quick  fire,  and  when  in 
thin  fufion,  pour  it  into  a cone 
heated  over  a fmoaky  flame  : the 
pure  regulus  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorix  floating  on  the 
top. 

Regulus  aivtimonii  mas- 
Tl  alis.  , 

Martial  refftlut  of  antimony. 
Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound; 
Small  pieces  of  iron,  half  a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a crucible  to  a 
wjiitc  heat  : then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  fird  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  asm 
the  foregoing  procef*. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dlmi- 
niflied  to  one-fourth  its  weight, 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails ; the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  fo  rea- 
dily aCled  upon  by  the  antimony. 
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Regulos  antimonii  stel- 

L AT  US. 

Stellated regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melting  the  marti- 
al regulus  feveral  times  with 

frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  iimple  regulus  of  anti- 
mony is  more  readily  made  to 
exhibit  a (larry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial  ; which 
it  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  fufions  : the 
pbxBomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  regulus  being  pure,  brought 
kito  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cooled  flowly  in  the  cone,  with- 
out fliaking  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  regulus  is  emplpyed,  it  is 
convenient  to  add  fome  irelh  an- 
timony (about  one-fourth  the 
v/eight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
Aicb  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
retained  in  it  : when  the  whole  is 
in  perfect  fufion,  injeft,  at  times, 
about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 
made  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  reguli  arc 
at  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  In  medicine  ; the  em.etic 
cups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
merly made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide  as  precarious  and 
unfafe.  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
college,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
pteia  publillied  in  1744,  have  at 
the  late  revifal  rejeQed  them.  It. 
Ihould  feem,  however,  that  the 
pure  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
virulent  to  be  taken  by  itfelf,  might 
be  employed  to  advantage  for 
the  making  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions, particularly  the  antimonial 
wine  and  emetic  tartar ; for  the 
uncertainty  in  ftrength,  which  has 
often  been  complained  of  in  thofe 
medicines,  appears  to  proceed  chief- 
ly trom  faline  or  fulphureous  mat- 
ter in  the  antimonial  preparation 


made  ufe  of  for  communicatinS 
the  impregnation  to  the  wine  0'' 
tartar;  and  (except  the  calces' 
which  are  divelled  of  the  propc*' 
antimonial  virtues)  the  regulus  i^ 
the  only  form  in. which  we  can  ex* 
ped  to  have  the  metallic  pan  of  the 
anumony  free  from  fuch  admix-' 
tures,  the  only  antimonial  prepa- 
ration which  we  can  depend  on  be- 
ing always  aqual  in  its  own  degree 
of  power. 

The  fcoriz  produced  in  the  fore- 
going procefles,  afford  medicines 
lefs  violent  than  the  regulus  itfelf, 
fome  of  which  are  in  confiderable 
elleem.  Thefe  fcotix  confift  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  united 
with  an  alkaline  fait,  and  a part 
of  the  regulus  taken  up  by  this 
compound,  and  rendered  foluble  in 
water. 

Sulphur  auratum  anti- 
monii. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony . 

Let  the  fcoriz  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
wbilft  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a confiderable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
thcyellowifh  red  foluiion,  and 
drop  into  it  a proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol  ; a powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli- 
ed  with  water,  till  perfefliy 
edulcorated  and  freed  from  its  ill 
I'mell. 

SULPHUR  .ANTIMONII  • 
PRyEClPlTATUM. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimonl 
Land, 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
Tartar,  a pound  ; 

Nine,  half  a pound. 

Let  thefc  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a red-hot  cruci- 
b'e,  and  melted  with  a ftrorg 

M in  3 fire. 
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fire.  Pour  out  the  nutter  in- 
to a conical  mould  ; the  metal- 
lic part,  commonly  called  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  will  fink 
to  the  bottom,  the  fcoria  fwim- 
ming  above  it.  DilTolvc  thefe 
fcoria  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion  through  paper,  and  preci- 
pitate the  (ulphur  by  dropping  in 
fome  fpirit  of  fea  fait  : lallly, 
wadi  the  fulphur  from  the  falts, 
and  dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM  ANTI- 
MONII. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony . 
Edinb, 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pints  of 
foap  leys,  diluted  with  three 
pints  of  water,  and  throw  in  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  powder- 
ed antimony  ; keeping  them  con- 
tinually (lirring,  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  for  three  hours,  over  a 
gentle  fire  ; and  occafionally  fup- 
plying  more  water.  The  liquor, 
loaded  with  the  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, being  then  ftraincd  thro’ 
a woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it 
gradually,  whilft  it  continues 
^ot,  fo  njuch  fpirit  of  nitre, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  water,  as  {lull  be  fufli- 
cient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  care- 
fully walhed  with  hot  water. 

Jf  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  precipitation  be  purified  by 
. filtration,  evaporated  till  a pel- 
■ licic  forms  on  the  furfacc,  and 
then  fet  to  {hoot,  it  will  yield 
cryftals  of  antimoniated  nitre, 
(the  fame  with  that  obtained 
from  the  wafliings  of  diaphoretic 
antimony.) 

T It  F.  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  (Iriflly  t'ulphurs  ; they  con- 
tain a confiderable  quantity  of  the 
metallic  part  of  the  antimony, 


which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  That  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  procclfes  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  metal  j 
for  as  we  have  already  fecn,  very 
little,  fomeiiraes  fcarce  any  at  all. 
feparates  in  the  fufion.  The 
quantity  of  regulus  taken  up  in 
the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  degiee  of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  fufion  is  continued.  Tbefe 
medicines,  therefore,  muft  needs 
be  liable  to  great  variation  in  point 
of  ftrength,  and  in  this  refpedl  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious, 
though  fome  have  affirmed,  that 
they  are  moft  certain,  of  the  an- 
tinionial  medicines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  prove 
emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty 
flomach,  in  a dofeoffour,  five, 
or  fix  grains  ; but  in  the  prefent 
praflice,  they  are  fcarce  ever 
preferibed  in  this  intention  ; be- 
ing chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  do- 
obftruents,  particularly  in  cuta- 
neous diforders.  Their  emetic 
quality  is  eafily  blunted,  by  mak- 
ing them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
fms  or  extrafls,  and  giving  them 
on  a full  flomach  ; with  tbefe 
camions,  they  hfve  been  increaf- 
ed  to  the  rate  of  fixteen  grains 
a day,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  oc*- 
cafioning  any  diflurbance  upwards 
or  downwards.  As  their  ftrength 
is  precarious,  they  fliould  be  ta- 
ken at  firft  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
and  increafed  by  degrees  according 
to  their  effefl. 

A compofition  of  tbe  fulphur 
nuratum,  with  mercurins  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a powerful,  yet 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed  : in 

venereal  cafes  likewife,  this  me- 
dicine has  produced  cxceHent 

effcfls, 
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«Se£)s.  A mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  fulpbur  and  calomel  (well 
zriturated  together,  and  made  into 
pills  with  extrads,  &c.)  may  be 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  oight  ; the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe,  a 
draught  of  the  decodion  of  the 
wroods,  or  other  like  liquors.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpi- 
ration,  fcarce  occahoning  any  ten- 
dency to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affefl- 
ing  the  mouth.  See  the  Edinburgh 
tjfayt.  vol.  i.  and  the  A3n  natur. 
<uri$f.  vol.  V. 

Kermis  mineralis. 

Kermis  mineral. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  Cxteen  ounces : 

Any  fixt  alkaiioe  fait,  four 
ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor  ; as 
it  cools,  th^kermes  will  preci- 
pitate. Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frelh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a pint  more  of 
water  : in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  ; 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water  ; hitering 
the  liquor  as  at  firft,  and  colle£t- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  iA  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemcd  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral, 
pulvit  Cartbufianut,  ptudre  Jet 
Chartreaux,  &c.  It  was  original- 
ly a preparation  of  Glauber,  and 
for  fome  time  kept  a great  fecret, 
till  at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
cbafed  the  preparation  from  M.  de 
la  Ligerie,  for  a confiderable  fum, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  pub- 


lic in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue, 
it  is  not  different  from  the  ful- 
phurs  above-mentioned  : all  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a part 
of  the  regolus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea  antimonii. 

Panacea  ef  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  { 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  aa 
half; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a fpoon- 
ful  at  a time,  continuing  the  fire 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
iafl  injedion : then  either  pour 
the  matter  into  a cone,  or  let  it 
cool  in  the  crucible,  which  when 
cold  mull  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus  ; above  this 
a compafl  liver-coloured  fub- 
flance  ; and  on  the  top,  a more 
fpongy  mafs  : this  Iafl  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried,  when 
it  appears  of  a fine  golden  co- 
lour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafis  of  Lo  c tc  y e r 's 
Pills,  which  were  formerly  a 
celebrated  purge.  Ten  grains  of 
the  powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  finall  pills-  of  which  one, 
two, -or  three,  taken  at  a time, 
are  faid  to  woik  gently  by  (lool 
and  vomit.  The  compaft  liver- 
coloured  fubflance,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  regulus,  ope- 
rates more  cburlilhly.  This  Iafl 
M m 4 appears 
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appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  crocus  antimnit, 
and  the  former  with  the  fulphur 
aurflium. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Gltifs  of  antimony.  ' 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced  to  {Sowder, 
one  pound. 

Calcine  it  over  a gentle  fire,  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  veiTel,  keep- 
ing it  continually  ftirring  with 
an  iron  I'patula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re- 
duced into  a grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a crucible,  with 
an  intenfe  tire,  and  pour  oat  the 
liquid  matter,  into  a heated  brats 
dilh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and 
circumfpe£t  in  the  management  of 
it.  The  mod  convenient  veflel  is 
a broad  fhallow  dilh,  or  a fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a chimney. 
The  antimony  lltould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
'apex  of  the  cones  : this,  grofsly 
powderad,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  oh  any  part.  The  fire 
^lould  be  at  firfl  no  greater  than  is 
juft  fufficient  to  raife  a fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  ftirred  ; when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
talung  care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps  ; after  fome 
time  the  veflel  may  be  made  red 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  (late,  until 
the  matter  will  not,  upon  being 
tlirred,  any  longer,  fume.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
du£led,  the  antimony  will  appear 


in  an  uniform  powder,  without  tstty 
lumps,  and  of  a grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,  fill  two-tVrrds 
of  a crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a tile,  and  placed  ia  a 
'wind-fornace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  is  in  perfed 
fufioii,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
thin  examined  by  dipping  a clean 
iron  wire  into  it : if  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appears  (iiiooih  and  equally 
traAfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  glafs  may  be  pMur- 
cd  out  Upon  a hot  fmooth  tlonc, 
or  copper  plate,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  by  flow  degrees,  to  prevent 
its  ctacking  and  flying  in  pieces. 

It  is  of  a tranfparent  yellov/iili  red- 
colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (bops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions  ; 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  here  defign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  diredl- 
ed,  it  may  be  eafilyt  made,  in  the 
requitlte  perfedion,  withouv  any 
addition. 

As  we  have  fecn,  in  a former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or.  altogether  inadive  by  calcina- 
tion i it  might  be  expeded  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent 
procefs,  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfed  than  in  the  other  cafe, 
where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by 
deflagration  with  nitre ; there  the 
calx  is  of  perfed  whitenefs,  and  a 
glafs  made  from  that  calx  (with  the 
addition  of  any  faline  flux,  for  of 
itfelf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour  : but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a high  colour.  The  calcined  an- 
timony is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  emetic.  Experience  has 
(hewn  that  the  glafs  is  fo,  infomucli 
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*s  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  as  being  fubfervient 
to  fome  other  preparations,  paiii- 
£ularly  the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
* monial  wine  ; and  in  combination 
with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ilances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob* 
tunded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

CERATUM. 

Cerated glaft  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a drachm  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veffel,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs ; 
keep  the  mixture  over  a gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
ftirring  it ; then  pour  it  out  upon 
a paper,  and  when  cold  grind  it 
into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  with 
a vary  foft  heat ; after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  Are, 
•t  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scots  fnuff,  which  is  a mark  of  its 
being  fufiiciently  prepared:  the 

quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  drachm  of  its  weight  in 
tfaeprocefs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries  : feveral  inflances  of  its  good 
effcfts  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh tfjays,  Irom  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  are 
taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrcngth  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  fick  and  vomit  ; it 
purges  almoft  every  one  ; though 
it  has  fonietimes  effefted  a cure, 
without  occafipning  any  evacuation 
or  (ickncfs, 
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Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty 
Angular  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  aflinity  with  this.  One  is 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  moll 
fubtilely  levigated,  with  a folution 
of  mallich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  flraking  the  mixture  ; and  at 
lad  evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  mallich  and  glafs  exadlly 
mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony  thus 
prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove  eme- 
tic, but  to  a£l  merely  as  a cathar- 
tic, and  that  not  of  the  violent 
kind.  A preparation  like  this  was 
firtl  publiilicd  by  Hartmann  -under 
the  name  of  cbyliftia. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a marble.  The  dole 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty  : it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both, upwards  and 
downwards,  and  Ibinetiiues  to  prove 
fudorific. 

Antimomum  catharti- 

CUM. 

The  purging  antimony  of  Wilfon. 
Take  four  ounces  of  glals  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powdered,  and  gra- 
dually pour  thereon  twelve  oun- 
ces of  oil  of  vitriol  j diftil  in  a 
fand  heat : and  warti  the  pow- 
der, which  remains  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 
mony is  loft  : then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber’s  cathartic  fait,  and 
a douMe  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a (luarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fulion  in  a crucible  ; and  after- 
wards pulverized,  waihcd,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  in*orms  us,  that  it  is 
the  luuft  certain  aimioonial  purge 
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he  ever  met  with  ; that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach ; 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  conhrmed  pox- 
es cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
vefted  of  its  inflammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts,  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
forbthe  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  on  this  probably  dr  pends  the 
mitigation  of  the  glafs  in  the  pre- 
fent  procefs. 

CAUSTICUM 

ANTIMONIALE. 

7 he  antimonial  cauJUc. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
Corrofivc  mercury  fublimate, 
two  pounds. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  dillil  them 
in  a wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand  heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a li- 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Butter  if  antimonjr, 

^inb. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part  { 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
two  parts. 

Grind  them  firft  feparately,  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utnioft  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixtuie 
into  a coated  glafs  retort  (having 
8 Ibort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  hll 
one.  half  of  it  ; the  retort  b^ng 
placed  in  a fand-furnace,  arfd  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firft 


a gentle  heat,  that  onl;  a dewy 
vapour  may  arife  : the  Bre  be- 
ing then  increafed,  sui  oilyWqnor 
will  afeend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a live  coal  caution!^ 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  redlified,  in  a glafs  retort,  in- 
to a pellucid  liquor. 

These  proceflTes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  toler- 
ably verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affeded  for  want  of  raking 
due  care  herein.  Boerhaave  re- 
lates, that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  not  to  be  foppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  tie  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffocated  for 
.want  of  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
bu  riling  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the 
antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are 
highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  if- 
fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  as 
very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpedion  therefore  is 
neceiTary. 

The  cauftic  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a foluiion  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate  ; the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate. 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  ethiops.'  This  folu- 
tion  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
be  effefled,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
making  fublimate)  the  acid  is  high- 
ly concentrated,  and  both  the  in- 
gredients ftrongly  heated.  If  re- 
gulus of  antimony  was  added  in  the 
diflillaiion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with- 
out water,  a like  foiution  would  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 
liquefied 
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liquefied  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than 
when  melted  down  and  reflifted  by 
heat  : though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficienly  ftrong  for 
the  purpofei  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the  coiifuming  of  fungous  flefh, 
and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
linc  concrete,  readily  and  almofi 
entirely  diffolves  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  only  a wnall  quantity  of 
white  powder  feparating,  it  never- 
thclcfs  will  not  diffolve  on  putting 
water  to  it  direftly  : even  when 
prcvioufly  liquehed  by  the  air , the 
addition  of  water  will  precipitate 
the  folution. 

CINNBARISANTIMONII. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

Lond. 

I,et  the  matter,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  caullic,  be  fublinied  in  a 
coated  matrafs,  in  an  open  hre.  , 
Etiinb. 

As  foon  as  the  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  difiillation  of  the 
butter,  change  the  receiver, 
without  luting  the  junflures  ; 
and  increafe  the  fire  until  the 
retort  becomes  intenfely  red  hot : 
in  an  hour  br  two,  the  whole  of 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub- 
blimed  and  its  colour  changed 
into  red.  Then  break  the  re- 
tort, and  diligently  feparate  the 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  neck,  from  the  black  drofiy 
matter. 

The  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  thefulphur  of  the  anti- 
mony, and  the  mercury  of  the  fub- 
limate,  which  are  perfedlly  the 
fame  with  the  common  brimftone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cin- 
nabarit  faditia  is  made.  The  an- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
ingredients  arc  laboricufly  extraCl- 


ed  from  other  fubfiances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a needled  appear- 
ance; like  that  of  antimony  itfelf; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that  mineral.  But  it  appears 
from  experiment,  that  both  the  co- 
lour and  needled  form  ate  entirely 
accidental,  and  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture containing  a larger  portion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in  a 
more  languid  manner. 

Mercrius  vita,  feu  pulvis 

ALGEROTHI. 

Mercury  of  life,  or  Algerotb's  povijer. 
Take  of 

Reflified  butter  of  antimony,  as 
much  as  youpleafe. 

Pour  to  it  a fufHcient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed ; edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a (low  Rre. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  fhould  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely 
compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait;  which  acid 
is  fo  clofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  by  any  ablution  with  wa- 
ter. Lc  Mart  direfts  fome  alka- 
line fait  to  be  diffolved  'in  the  w’a- 
ter,  in  order  to  obiund  the  acid : fc- 
veral  other  methods  alfo  have  been 
contrived  for  corredling  and  abat- 
ing the  force  of  this  violent  eme- 
tic ; but  they  either  leave  it  dill 
virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a long  time  been 
laid  allde  by  praflitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 
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the  late  revifal  of  their  pharmaco- 
p<£ia,  expunged  it. 

Bezoaxdicum  minerale. 

Bezoar  mineral. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  reflified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
tillthecffervefccnceceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a glafs  velTel, 
placed  in  a fand  heat,  till  a dry 
powder  remains  behind  ; add  to 
this  a little  frelh  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a third  time  ; then  commit 
the  powder  in‘a  crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received  an 
almoft  white  heat,  and  detain  it 
in  tbisftate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a re- 
tort, until  a dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  direded.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  by  diftiiling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercuries 
vitx,  and  calcining  the  remainder  ; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  niercurius 
vitx  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  laft  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Auguflan  college. 

Bnoar  mineral  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efleem  as  a diaphore- 
tic, but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almoll  loft.  It  is  not  different  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fenfible 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti- 
mony made  dircffly  by  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
lliops.  It  appears  at  firft  pretty 
extraordinary , that  the  violent  cau- 
flic,  butter  of  antimony , fltould  be 
rendered  indolent  by  the  corrofive 
fpirit  of  nitre  : how  this  happens 


will  be  eafliy  undetifood,  upon 
confldering  that  the  nitrous  acid 
expels  the  marine  (to  which  the 
cauflic  quality  of  the  butter  is  ow- 
ing) and  is  itfelf  expelled  from  moi 
metalic  fubftances  by  Are. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 

Emetic  tartar. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Wafhed  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  half  a 
pound; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  half  as 
hour;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  by 
to  cryflalize. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces; 
Glafs  of  antimony  powdered,  taro 
ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ftirring 
them  frequently  with  a fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occafion.  Filter  the  liquor 
while  warm  ; and  evaporate  it, 
either  to  dryiiefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle. forms  that  it  may  (hoot 
into  cryftals. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  ia 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  ert- 
cut  metallorum  wafhed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufu- 
alfymade  with  the  unwaftied  crocus 
of  amimony ; by  employing,  as  here 
direfled  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  ia 
ftrength  (fee  page  533;)  though  it 
will  ftill  he  fomewhat  precantras 
in  this  laft  refpeCt,  if  the  cryftallr- 
zation  is  complied  with  : for  fome 
of  ihe  tartar,  even  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  a good 
deal  of  case,  will  be  apt  to  fhoot 

bj 
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by  itfelf,  retaining  little  or  nothing 
of  the  antirtiony.  It  fhould  feein 
Therefore  more  eligible,  as  foon  as 
the  folution  has  paiTed  the  Biter, 
to  procerd  to  the  total  evaporation 
of  thcliquor.or  at  lead  to  evaporate 
lower  than  is  ufual  forcryftallizati- 
on,  that  the  whole  may  Ihoot  at 
once. 

'Phe  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
prefles  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  bed  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  afting  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  of  crocus  contain - 
ed  in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
u does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
ilitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effeds, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that  mineral  exhibited  by  tbem- 


felvesj  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  a£Iion  from  a difference  in 
the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  like  circumdances,  which  oc- 
cilloning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  diffolved,  make, them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic; 
whild  in  other  circumdances,  it  has 
no  fuch  effed. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigncd  to  produce  the  full  effeft 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  finaller 
dofes,  halt  a grain  for  indance, 
as  a diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  diforders;  and  added,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain, as  a dimulus 
to  ipecacuanha,  &c. 


SECT.  IX. 
Preparations  of  bifmutb. 


This  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  rcgulusof  anti- 
mony; but  differs  greatly  from  it, 
in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
medical  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
very  fmall  heat,  long  before  igni- 
tion ; and  totally  diffolves,  with 
great  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
which  only  corrodes  the  antimonial 
metal.  As  a medicine,  it  feems, 
when  pure,  to  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect; though  fome  preparations  of  it 
were  formerly  counted  diaphoretic. 
At  prefent,  only  one  preparation 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary or  the  chemid,  and  that 
doTigned  for  external  ufe. 

MAGtSTERIUM  BtSMUTHt. 

Ma^ijiery  of  bifmutb. 

DilToIve  bilmuth  in  a proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifuiuth  by  little  and 


little  at  a time.  Pour  the  fo- 
lution into  fixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water  ; it  will  grow 
ipilky,  and  on  danding  for  fome 
time  depofite  a bright  white 
precipitate  : the  addition  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation. Wadi  the  powder 
in  fredi  parcels  of  water;  and 
dry  it  in  a fliady  place  betwixt 
two  papers. 

Th  t s preparation  is  of  fome 
edeem  as  a cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent praftice  are  not  at  all  regarded. 
It  was  propofed  to  be  received  in  our 
Dharniacopoeia  at  the  late  revifal, 
but  was  found  much  too  infignifi- 
cant  to  be  admitted  there. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  X. 

Preparations  of  zinc. 

This  metal  melts  in  a red  placed  in  a furnace,  in  an  19- 

beat  ; and  if  the  air  is  ad-  clinedlituation,  only  half  upright, 

mitted,  flames,  and  fublimes  into  Put  a fmall  quantity  of  zinc  into 

light,  white,  downy  flowers;  if  the  bottom  ol  the  veilcl , and  ap- 

the  air  is  excluded,  it  arifes  by  a ply  a moderate  fire,  no  greater 

flrong  Are,  in  its  metallic  form.  than  is  neceflary  to  make  the 

Sulphur  which  unites  with,  or  zinc  flame  ; white  flowers  will 

fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except  arife,  and  adhere  about  the  fides 

gold  does  not  aft  on  zinc.  Acids  of  the  vefFel  like  wool.  Wbes 

of  every  kind  diflblve  it.  the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  ftir  it 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and  with  an  iron  rod,  and  continue 

folutions,  taken  internally,  prove  this  operation  till  the  whole  is 

flrong  and  quick  emetics;  in  fmall  fublioied. 

dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
retic. Externally  they  are  cooling,  Thess  flowers  ftiould  feetn 
aftringent,  and  deficcative.  preferable  for  medicinal  purpofes, 

to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure 
PuRiEiCATio  ziNCt.  fublimates  of  zinc,  which  are  ob- 

Purification  of  zinc.  tained  in  the  brafs  works;  and  like- 

Melt  zinc  with  a heat  no  greater  wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
than  is  juft  fuflicient  to  keep  it  of  this  metal,  which  contains  a 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftrongly  with  an  large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre- 
tron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternate-  quently  a portion  of  heterogeneous 
ly  pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal-  metallic  matter. 
low,thefirft  in  largeft  quantity. 

If  any  confiftent  matter,  or  fco-  Sal,  feu  viTRtOLovt  zixci. 
ria,  forms  on  the  top,  take  it  Salt,  or  vittiol  of  zinc. 

off  and  continue  the  procefs,  Diflblve  purified  zinc,  by  a gentle 
until  the  fulphur  is  found  to  burn  heat  of  fand,  in  a mixtureof  one 
freely  and  totally  away  on  the  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fonr  of 
furface  of  the  fluid  zinc.  water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 

after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  to 
Zi  KC  ufually  contains  a portion  cryftallize. 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effeflu- 

ally  feparates.  Sulphur  united  This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
witb  lead  forms  a raafs,  which  does  triol.  It  differs  from  the  common 
not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire  that  white  vitriol,  and  the  fat  viirklt 
zinc  is  capable  of  fuftaining.  of  the  fliops,  only  in  being  purer, 

and  perfedly  free  from  any  admix- 
Flores  zikci.  tore  of  copper,  or  fucb  other  fo- 

Fltnutrs  of  zinc.  reign  metallic  bodies  as  the  others 

Let  a large  and  very  deep  crucible,  generally  contain, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veflci,  be 
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SECT.  xr. 

Compound  metallic  preparations. 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSLS. 
The  medicinal  flont. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Litharge, 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole. 
Alum,  each  half  a pound; 
G)lcotharof  green  vitriol,  three 
ounces ; 

Vinegar,  a quarter  of  a pint. 

Mix  and  dry  them  till  they  grow 
hard. 

This  preparation  is  employed 
externally  as  an  aftringent,  for  faf- 
tening  loofe  teeth,  preferving  the 
gums,  healing  and  drying  up  ul- 
cers and  wounds,  and  reprefCng 
defluflions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
upon  the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufnl  in  injeAions  for  checking  a 
gonorrinza,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A preparation  much  re- 
feinbling  this  is  faid,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  to  be  ge- 
nerally efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  as  a vulnerary. 

Spcificum  adstxincens. 

M A e T X 1 1 . 

An  ajiringent  preparation  taken  from 
Maetz,  -which  has  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

Colbatch's  fiyptic  povider , 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  DigefI  them  together 
with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  a£I  on  the  metal;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 


a fmali  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  aiTuines  a red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  is  (lopt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exadly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch’s 
powder.  It  mufl  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwife  it  dcli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  ftyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  waa 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  novum  lumen  chirur- 
giee;  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a patent  was  procured  ; only  in 
that  was  ufed  oil  of  vitriol,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this, 
a difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  flands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  hemorrhages  and  im- 
moderate fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally  : the  dofe  is  from  four 
grains  to  twelve.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly an  efficacious  fiyptic,  but  for 
internal  ufe  a dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  prepa- 
rations. 

Aktihkcticum  Poterii. 

Poterius’s  anticheOic. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Fine  tin,  three  ounces^ 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a crucible  : 
then  pour  them  out  into  a warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  into 
a powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a cruci- 
ble,throwing  in  only  a fpoonfui 
at  a lime  ; then  calcine  it  [that 

is 
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is,  keep  in  fufion]  for  an  hour; 
and  having  afterwards  ground 
it  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
pour  thereon  a fufficient  quanti- 
ty of  warm  water ; ftir  them 
well  together  with  a peftle,  till 
the  water  grows  milky,  which, 
thus  loaded  with  the  hner  pacts 
of  the  powder,  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  frefli  water  put  to  the 
remainder  : repeat  this  operation 
till  nothing  but  indiiVo'luble  feces 
remain  behind.  Suffer  all  the 
milky  liquor  to  reft  ; a powder 
will  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  wafhed  with  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and 
laftly  dried  for  ufe. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  fhould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added 
to  it  ; for  if  they  both  are  put  into 
the  crucible  together,  a part  of 
the  tin  will  be  diffipated  by  the 
heat  requilite  for  the  fufion  of  the 
regulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  one  another. 
Some  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefeription,  as  to  order  two  parts 
of  the  antimonial  regulus  to  one 
of  tin  ; others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the  lat- 
ter. Nor  have  they  agreed  upon 
the  colour  which  this  preparati- 
on ought  to  have  ; foiiie  prefering 
that  which  is  perfcflly  white;  whilft 
others  look  upon  a blueifh  tinge  as 
a mark  of  the  prbportions  having 
been  duly  obferved,  and  the  opera- 
tion regularly  performed ; in  the 
procefs  above,  it  feems  intended 
to  be  white  : for  without  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  encheirefes,  not 
there  mentioned,  as  particularly 
calcining  the  powder  after  the  ab- 
lution, it  will  fcarco  have  any  thing 
of  a blueifh  caft. 


Preparations.  Part  lit. 

Praflical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celehiat- 
ed  medicine.  Some  extol  it  as  an 
excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others 
arc  ready  to  vouch,  that  it  has  done 
moft  eminent  fervice  in  hectical  ca- 
fes ; whilft  many  of  no  fmall  note, 
are  not  only  confident  that  it  has 
none  of  the  virtues  attributed  to  it. 
but  utterly  condemn  it  as  unfafe, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  very 
diforders  faid  to  be  remedied  by  its 
ufe.  This  affair  probably  will  not 
be  fatisfa£lorily  determined,  till  the 
virtues  of  calx  of  tin  anil  calx  of 
antimor^  (which  this  medicine  is  a 
mixture  of ) fhall  be  better  afeer- 
tained  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  of  the  an- 
tiheSic  is  in  common  praffice  laid 
afidt;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  in- 
troduced again. 

Bezoardicum  Jovialc. 

Bezoar  ’with  tin. 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  three 
onnees; 

Pure  tin,  two  ounces; 

Corrofive  fubliroate  mercury,  five 
ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin. 
fo  as  to  make  a new  regulus ; to 
which  after  being  levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
diftil  the  mixture  in  a retort. 
Let  the  butter  which  arifes  in 
this  procefs  be  fixed  by  three  re- 
peated diftillations  with  thrice 
its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre. The  powder  is  then  to  he 
calcined  ; thrown,  whilft  ignited, 
into  a proper  quantity  of  fpirt 
of  wine  ; and  sifterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain  more  of 

the 
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the  (in,  than  of  the  amimonial  re- 
£ulus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 
of  the  fublimate  : the  nicroui  fpirit 
expels  the  marine,  and  is  itfelf  af- 
terwards expelled  in  the  calcina- 
tion, leaving;  the  powder  a mere 
calx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  from 
the  fame  ingredients  in  a lefs  trou- 
ble fume  manner,  by  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

aErmops  antimonialis. 

Antimanial  ethiops. 

Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  Tea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a crucible  for  an  hour  ; when 
grown  cold,  a regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom ; which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcoiiae  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  porifled  quick- 
filver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  venereal 
cafes  of  long  Handing,  in  cancer- 
ous tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fero- 
phulous  diforders,  obllinate  glan- 
dular obHru^ions,  and  fundry 
other  chronical  dillempers,  which 
elude  the  force  of  the  common 
medicines.  A few  grains  may  be 
given  at  firfl ; and  the  dofe  gradu- 
ally inercafed,  according  to  its 
operation,  to  a fcruple  or  more. 
It  ails  chiefly  by  promoting  perfpi- 
ration:  in  fame  conflitutions,  it 
proves  purgative;  and  in  others,  if 
the  dofe  is  confiJerable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
fome  people  in  confiderableefleem, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  praflice.  They  have  been 
generally  compofed  of  mercury  u- 
nited  hy  triture  either, with  crude 
antimony,  the  medicinal  regulus, 
or  the  golden  or  precipitated  ful- 
phar. 


Mr.  Maiouin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thods forunitingmercuryandcrude 
antimony  into  an  ethiops.  'I'hofe 
which  fucceeded  I fhall  here  extract 
from  his  chimie  midicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parti 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
eihiops  made  with  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  mercury  and  common 
fulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  weremuchmore 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri- 
turc  to  be  continued  for  two  days; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  ac 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  cffefled  in  five 
hours.  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfc£l,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
timate union  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture ; the  moft 
perfect  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner: 

A heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infidc  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red  hot,  throw  it)  the 
antimony  beatcnintocoarfe  pow- 
der, and  cover  the  veffel  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
throw  in  a fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
• moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  mil  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a heated  iron  mortar.  Whea 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  au- 
thor dire£ls  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to 
N a be 
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be  burned  two  or  three  times ; an  ftinate  cutaneous  maladies  of  dif- 
article  which  may  very  fafely  be  ferent  kinds,  inveterate  tkama- 
omicted,  as  it  can  nowife  afFe3  tifms,  &c.  It  afts  moS  comimiy 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty  by  urine  and  perfoiration,  rare- 
in  the  procefs  relates  to  the  degree  ly  purges,  or  occauont  only  foot 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony : flight  naufez.  The  dofe  is  hm 
if  it  is  not  fufficiently  fluid,  the  one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  tint 
tnercnrv  cannot  equably  unite  with  times  a day,  that  is,  from  ootn 
it ; and  if  over  hot,  great  part  of  Cxty  grains  in  a day.  In  fw* 
the  mercury  will  be  diffipated.  perfons  a drachm  has  00  fesililt 
Mr.  Malonin  commends  this  ethi-  operation:  others  are  moved  by 
ops,  as  a medicine  of  great  effi>  fix  grains, 
cacy  in  glandular  obftrumons,  ob- 
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P A R T IV. 
Medicinal  Compofitions; 


CHAPTER  1 

Powders. 


This  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are 
capable  of  being  fuffi- 
ciently  dried  to  become 
pulverable,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many 
fubftances,  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  becon  veniently  taken 
in  powder:  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drugs,  are  toodifagreeable:  emdl- 
lient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky  : pure  gums  co- 
here, and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth  : fixed  alkaline  falts  lique- 
fy upon  expofing  the  compofition 
to  the  air;  and  volatile  alkalies 
exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefeription,  is  general- 
ly about  half  adrachra:  itrarelyex- 
ceeds  a whole  drachm ; and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a fcruple.  Sub- 
nances  which  produce  powerful  ef- 
lefls  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  truHed 
to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  is 
increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  effi- 
^3cy:  thofe  which  require  to  be 
'o  i^i'ger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
«u  for  other  forms. 

I he  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
'guter  powders  in,  is  any  agree- 


able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar- 
ed from  metallic  fubllances,  require 
a more  confiftent  vehicle,  asfyrups; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 

fide.  Refinous  fubllances  likewife 
are  moll  commodioufly  taken  in 
thick  liquors : in  thin  ones,  they  are 
apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  ealily  again  dilToluble. 

rules  for  snukin^  powdei't. 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition of  powders:  thellalksand 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [£.] 

II. 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

m. 

The  moiller  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a very  gentle  heat, 
before  they  arc  committed  to  the 
mortar  [£.] 

N n a * IV.  Gums, 
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IV. 

Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubHances  as 
are  dificulcly  pulverable,  fhould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve 
together  [£.] 

V. 

No  part  r-.ould  be  feparatej  for 
pfe,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
i.itc  the  mortar  has  palTcd  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  fiftirgs 
been  mixed  together ; for  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the  fame  fubjedl, 
which  powder  firft,  may  prove 
different,  at  lead  in  degree  of  ef- 
ficacy, from  the  reft. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall quantities 
at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofely  flopped  [£.] 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed,  although  thepartsinwhich 
it  confifls  fhould  not  in  other  cir- 
cumflances  prove  volatile.  Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacoanha 
.are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extrafls  made  with  proper  men- 
ftrua,  yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root  be  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

Pnudtr  againfi  tht  biu  of  a 
marl  doe- 
L. 

Take  of 

Afh-coloured  ground  liverwort, 
two  ounces ; 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a pow- 
der. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
the  quantity  of  pepper  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb  : which  render- 
ing the  powder  greatly  too  Lot, 


the  above  diminution  of  it  became 
ceceflary.  The  virtue  which  this 
medicine  has  been  celebrated  for, 
is  expreffed  in  its  title  ; the  6ofe  is 
a drachm  and  a half,  to  he  taken  in 
the  morning  fading,  in  half  a pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn-  j 
ings  together.  See  page  166. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS. 

Comfoutui poviJer  of  arum. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Arum  root,  frefli  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Yellow  water  flag  roots, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  oce 
ounce ; 

Crabs  eyes  prepared, 

Cinnamon,  eat^  half  an  ounce; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drachms. 
Beat  them  into  a powder,  which  ii 

to  be  kept  in  a clofe  vcfTel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Loedea 
pharmacopmia,  one  of  the  iegrr. 
dients  in  this  compofition  was 
cd  acorus  vulgi  or  <i.-ulgaTu\  a 
name  which  has  been  applied,  bt  j 
different  writers,  both  torriZur*i-jj-j-  ' 
maticus,  and  to  the  gladiolus  luioj,  \ 
or  common  yellow  water- flag.  Is 
this  uncertainty,  the  compouncen 
generally  took  the  former.  Bs: 
as  the  medicine  was  firli  contrived 
by  a German  phyfictan,  Birkmanr. 
and  as  in  foroe  of  the  Germic 
pharmacopoeias,  the  aconts  r.ul^ir-.i 
is  explained  to  be  the  waier-^fiig, 
the  London  college  have  now,  ra- 
ther in  conformity  to  the  original 
prefeription,  than  from  any  cpir.ioi 
of  the  virtues  of  the  water-Sag 
(which  appear,  when  the  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  to  be  very 
inconfiderable)  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  exprefled  it  by  the  name 
which  more  clearly  diftinguifhes  i: 
from  the  other.  The  caution  r: 
keeping  the  powder  in  a clofe  vef- 
fel,  is  a very  neceffary  one  ; for 

if 
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if  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline 
fait,  imbibing  moiflure  from  it, 
would  run  into  a liquid  date.  Two 
alkaline  falls  have  been  generally 
dire^led ; but  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page 
426.)  one  of  them  is  here  juftly 
omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a proper* 
tionable  increafe  of  the  other.  Pof* 
fibly  the  prepared  crabs  eyes  might 
alfo  have  been  dropped,  unlcfs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  the  vo- 
lume of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceffary  in  this  compo* 
fition)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al- 
kaline falls  do  not  pofTefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark, 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 
continued  the  former  practice  of 
uling  calamus  aromaticus  for  the 
aUorus  "Vulgaris.  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canellaalba;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 
the  form  of  a powder.  Their  pre- 
fect formula  is  as  follows : 

T ake  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Burnet,  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  fix  drachms ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a pow- 
der. 

The  puh/it  art  comfo/tius  was 
originally  intended  as  a ilomachic: 
and  in  wcaknelTes  and  relaxations 
of  the  flomach,  accompanied  with 
a furcharge  of  vifeid  humours,  it 
iidoubtlefs  a very  ufeful  medicine. 
It  frequently  alfo  has  good  effefls  in 
ihcumatic  cafes^  of  which  I have 
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known  fome  inllances:  the  dofe 
may  be  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  (hould  be 
ufed  as  freOi  as  poflible,  for  its  vir- 
tue fuffers greatly  in  keeping:  the 
arum  root  in  particular,  its  capital 
ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency 
in  which  its  efficacy  principally 
confills. 

PULVIS  e BOLO 
COMPOSITU3  fine  OPIO. 

Compound  favodtr  of  hole  "without 
opium. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  a pound ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 
Tormentil  root. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 

Compound  powder  of  bole  "with 
opium. 

Lond. 

Take  of  opium  drained,  three 
drachms. 

Dry  it  a little,  fo  as  to  render  It 
eafily  pulverable ; and  add  to  it 
the  foregoing  fpccies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a powder  to- 
gether. 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is  an 
elegant  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracallorius’s  confefUon,  common- 
ly called  diafiordium ; confining 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  mod  con- 
ducive to  the  intention  for  which 
it  is  at  prefent  preferibed.  Forty- 
five  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
one  of  opium. 

N n j The 
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The  powder  is  direfled  to  be 
kept  in  the  /hops  without  opiaffi, 
for  cafes,  where  the  afliftance  of 
that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aftringent ; and  is 
given  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 

E roper,  in  dofes  of  a fcruple  or 
alf  a drachm. 

PULVIS  e CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Comfoutid  powder  of  cerujfet 
Land. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocolla,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a pow- 
der. 

This  compofition  is  the  trochifci 
alii  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lo- 
tions, and  injedlions,  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours,  and  in  in- 
flammations. 

PULVIS  e CHELIS 
CANCRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs-claws. 

Load. 

Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, One  pound ; 

Pearls  prepared. 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce; 
Black  tips  of  cr.ibs-claws  pre- 
pared, two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 


These  powders  have  loft  fereral 
of  their  ingredients,  without  anjr 
injury  to  their  virtues  ; and  pofibly 
they  would  dill  bear  a farther  rc- 
duAion  ; for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claws  are  by  themfelves  at  lead 
as  efleAual  as  any  compofitioo  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  la 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubftituted  : 

PuLVIS  TESTACEUt 
COMEOSITUS. 

Compound  tejlaceons  powder. 
Take  of 

Oyfterfhellsprepared.onepound; 

White  chalk,  half  a poand. 

Mix  them  together. 

T H I s cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  lead  equally  valuable,  as  a me- 
dicine, with  the  more  cofUy  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powdersof  the  ihops.  Theft 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  a fcruple  tohalfadracha, 
for  abforbing  ordeltroy  ing  acidities 
in  the  fird  paflages  ; which  feemi 
to  be  the  only  good  effcfl  that  can 
be  reafonably  expefied  from  thefe 
Ample  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet 
with  no  acid  to  diflblve  them,  they 
promife  to  be  injurious  rather  thra 
beneficial  (fee  page  6a  ) They 
have  often  been  given  in  fevers, 
under  the  notion  of  alexiphannacs 
and  fudorifles,  from  a Aippofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioned 
by  a latent  acid ; and,  though  this 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  dill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  fubdances  of  a 
direflly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci- 
dulous liquors,  are  in  general  the 
mod  fuccefsful  remedies,  wherever 
the  vis  vitae  is  not  too  far  deprrlTed; 
and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
earths  can  contribute  nothing  to 
fupporc  or  raife  it. 
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It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a quality  hitherto  little 
expefled  from  thefe  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances ; that  of  lirongly  promot- 
ing putrefadion.  Flelh  mixed  with 
9 wall  proportion  of  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor- 
rupts fooner  than  without  this  ad- 
dition, but  likewife  in  a far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a few  days  in- 
to a perfed  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  abforbent  powders  (for  the 
difcovery  of  which,  with  many  o- 
ther  curious  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjed,  the  public  areobiiged 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle)  Teems 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  all  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers,  where  the  animal  juices 
are  already  too  much  difpofed  to  a 
putrefadive  Hate.  We  have  above 
obferved,that,in  thefecafcs,  though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  are 
at  bell  unferviceable;  perhaps  their 
ill  eSieds  would  be  oftner  feen,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 

Befitartiic  fovider. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  one  pound  ; 

Oriental  bezoar  prepared,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fition,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne’s  powder ; though  notwith- 
ilanding  the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  college  of  London 
have  therefore  very  prudently  di- 
reded  an  abforbent  powder,  with- 
out this  coftly  article  ; and  coro- 
pofed  another,  diftinguilhed  by  its 
name,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 


exped  any  particular  vjrtues  from 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceflary 
drug,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  than 
barely  giving  it  a place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  limples. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  (ontrejierva. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  a pound  and  a half ; 

Contrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

Edint. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drachms ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two 
drachms ; 

Englilh  faffron,  one  drachm  ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  two  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  were  formerly 
direded  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  (and  then  called  Lapis 
coNTRAYERV.*)apieceof  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs;  for  it 
was  necelTary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  bp  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation ; for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
owder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
ept  for  a reafonable  length  of 
timeinaclofelloppedglafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humedation  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air, 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
alexipharmac and  fudorific, than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  fafron, 
by  themfelves  are  fuch,  and  prove 
very  feiviceable  in  low  fevers, 

where 
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where  the  vis  vitx  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poflible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow- 
ders are  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  powerful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  Aomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTIC03 
de  GUTTETA  diftus. 

Epileptic  po-wiier. 

Edir.b. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root. 

Peony  root,  of  each  eqoal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone 
agreat  reduflion  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a medicine  ; 
the  articles  rejefled  being  ei  ther i n - 
lignificant,  or  at  beft  far  inferior  to 
thofe  retained,  and  confequently 
increafing  the  bulk  of  the  compo- 
fition,  without  communicating  a 
proportionable  (hare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. The  powder,  how- 
ever, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a medicine  of  feme 
importance  for  the  purpofes  cx- 
prefled  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  halfa  dtachm  forchil- 
dren,  and  from  half  a drachm  to 
two  drachms  for  adults.  Iheab- 
forbent  powders, generally  direfted 
in  ihefc  kinds  of  compofitions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extem- 
poraiieouAy,  whe.-e  particular  cafes 
may  require  them.  For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  necefl'ary, 
as  in  moll  of  their  diforders,  acidi- 
ties in  the  firll  pa/Tages  have  aeon- 
fideiable  fhare : in  adults,  they 
are  raiely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS  e MYRRHA 
CO.VIPOSITUS. 


Compound  porxdcr  of  mjrth. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Myrrh,  each  an  ounce  arref  a. 
half ; 

Ala'cet'da, 

Sagapenum, 

Ruffia  callor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a pov- 
der. 

T.his  is  a reformation  of  the 
trochifci  e myrrha,  a compofition 
contrived  by  Kazi  againll  uterine 
obllrudlions.  it  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  from  a fcruple  to  a 
drachm  or  more,  two  or  three 
tiincs  a day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 

Paniadtr  to  promete  delpvery. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

CaAor, 

Saffron,  each  adrachm  and  ahalf; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops; 
Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  cfleem  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prelTed  in  its  title:  neverthclefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  ihare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in- 
gredients, has  not  been  fufficicntly 
determined  : the  borax,  though  by 
fomethoughtco  be  of  little  import- 
ance, docs  not  perhaps  contribute 
the  leaft  to  its  virtue  The  dofe  is 
from  a fcruple  to  a drachm,  or  lo 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a knife, 
it  fhould  be  kept  m a very  cJof; 

vcllci, 
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vt-ffel,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofea 
conliderable  deal  of  its  more  valu- 
able parts. 

PLJLVIS  e SCAMMONIO 
* COMPOSITUS. 

Comfiounfi  pvwtitr  of  f ammony. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

bcammony,  four  ounces ; 

Calcined  haudiorn  prepared, 
three  ounces. 

Grind  them  diligently  together  in- 
to a powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomeivhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhefive  ; hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny and  crylials  of  tartar  (inllead  of 
the  calcined  hartlhorn  above  direft- 
ed)  and  called  from  its  firll  publilh- 
er,  PULVIS  CORNACHJNI, 
which,  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, is  thus  diredled  : 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony. 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts, 
Nlake  them  into  a powder. 

T H r s may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a drachm  or  more.  In  other 
preferiptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
itionial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartlhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony ; though  Cornachini 
propofes  notable  advantage  from 
I'ome  dcobflrucnt  quality  in  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  veiTels  ihall  be 


opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfion  ; and  from 
ihepreparation  of  antimony, though 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
expefts  fome  fhare  of  the  fame  fdc- 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi- 
neral. 


PULVIS  e SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  po-wder  of  fena. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 

. Sena,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether; then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENNiE. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 
Creme  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ounces; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  aregiven  as  ca- 
thartics, in  thedofe  of  two  fcruplcs, 
or  a drachm.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  Ilomacli.  The  fcammony 
is  ufed  as  a llimulus  to  the  fena  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  neceffary 
for  a dofe,  when  not  alElled  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  be- 
ing too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATORIUS. 

Surnutntory  powder. 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  each 
equal  weights. 

Rub  them  together  into  a pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 
Ctfhalic  povider. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each, 
eoual  parts. 

Beat  them  together  into  a pow- 
der. 

The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  their  intention. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  efii- 
cacious  errhines,  and  fuperior  to 
moll  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the 
name  of  herb  fnufiF. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 

Styptic  povjdtr, 

ESnb. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dragons  blood,  two  drachms. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 
title ofPuLvis  STYPTICUS  He L- 
VETii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a very 
powerful  medicine ; though  the 
dragons  blood  Teems  to  have  little 
fiiare  in  its  effects.  Some  direfl 
the  ingredients  to  be  melted  toge- 
ther before  (hey  are  powdered:  but 
this  circumllance  does  not  appear 
to  be  neceflary. 

PULVIS  e SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compcund  powder  of  amber. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared. 

Cum  Arabic,  each  ten  drachms; 


Juice  of  bypocilUa, 

Balaullioes, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drachms: 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Strained  opium,  one  drachm. 
Beat  them  together  into  a powder.' 

This  powder  is  compofed of  the  * 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the  Trochisci  e carabe  of 
our  former  pharmacopceia.  The 
articles  omitted,  which  are  as  many 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifedly  abfurd  or  fnper* 
fluous  ; and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a very  unneceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  u/efuJ, 
and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent ; 

. though  poflibly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con- 
tributes little  to  its  virtue.  Two 
fcruples  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS.- 

Compound  powder  of  gum  trag»- 
cantb. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marlhmallow  root,  each  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
ounces; 

Grind  them  into  a powder. 

PULVIS  DIATR  AGACANTHI. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Marlhmallow  root. 

Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

Both 
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‘ Both  thefe  powders  are  mild  e- 

moUients;  and  hence  become  fcr- 
t viceable  in  heflic  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds  of 
> alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
I proceeding  from  a thin  acrimonious 
fiate  of  the  humours,  oranabrafion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  inteAines : 
they  fofeen,  and  give  a greater 
degree  of  conflflency  to  theformer, 

I and  defend  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
AH  theingredicntscoincidein  thefe 
general  intentions;  the  marlhmaU 
low  root,  however,  is  fomewhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
fubjefts  the  compofition  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
dofeis  from  halfa  drachm  to  two  or 
three  drachms,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extrafled  from  Soco- 
torine aloes,  one  pound; 

Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 
Beat  them  fcparately  into  powder, 

and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA  PICRA  diflns. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  ■ 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a powder. 

These  compofitions  wereorigi- 
nally  direfled  to  be  made  into  an 
eleflary : with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a powder,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  a tinflure  cdled  tinSura 
Jtcra.  Sec  page  297. 


SPECIES  AROMATIC^E. 
Aromatic  ffecies. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

PULVIS  DIAROMATON. 

Aromatic  po^adtr, 

Edinh. 

Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Lelfer  cardamom  leeds. 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Seat  them  together  into  a powder. 

.Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines ; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  take« 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de- 
cayed conflitutions,  for  warming 
theftomach,  promoting  digeflion, 
and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera.  The  dofe  is  from  tea 
grains  to  a fcruple  and  upwards. 
The  firft  is  conliderably  the  waria- 
eft. 

SPECIES  e SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 

Specitt  of  fcordxum  •without  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
four  ounces; 

Scordium,  two  ounces; 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Storax  drained, 

Tormentil  root, 

Billort  root. 

Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Galbanum  drained. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes  each  one  ounce ; 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  '’■  nee. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

SPLCIE3  • 
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SPECIES  e SCORDIO 
OPIO. 


cum 


SftcUs  of fcardium  •with  ofium. 

Loud. 

Take  of  llrained  opium,  three 
drachms . 

Dry  it  a little,  that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize;  and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in- 
to a powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  F racafto- 
rius's  confeflion  or  diafcordium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  (hops  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tary only,  but  is  now  judicioufly 
direfled  in  that  of  a powder  alfo, 
both  with  and  without  the  opium; 
when  made  into  an  eleflary,  the 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofes  of  its 
aftringency,  in  which  confirts  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com- 
pofitioD  has  in  common  pradice 
been  looked  upon  as  a medicine 
of  great  confequence,  and  its  ef- 
feds  determined  by  long  experi- 
ence, the  college  have  made  no 
farther  alteration  inits  ingredients, 
than  fubAituting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omit- 
ting forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly inlignificant,  and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarcee  ver  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafc  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthelefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pul>vis  t 
bolo,  cum  et  fine  of  to:  there,  the 
fcordium,  Aorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
ginger,  andgalbanum.arerejeded, 
as  being  either  fuperBuousor  con- 
trary to  the  intention;  whilA  an 
increafe  of  the  tormentil  root  am- 
ply fupplies  the  lofs  of  the  biAort 
and  rofes.  The  quantity  of  opium 
is  the  fame  in  both,  viz.  one  grain 
in  forty.  Ave  of  the  compolition  : 

PULVIS  TESTACEUS 
CERATUS. 


Part  IV. 

Cerate  J tefiaceous  ponvda-. 

Edinb. 

Melt  Tome  yellow  bees  wax  over  a 
gentle  Ere,  and  carefully  Air  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  moch 
ofthecompoiind  powder  of cr»bs~ 
claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
oyAerOiells,  inflead  of  the  crabs- 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  ofe  for 
fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  iobr- 
mary,  and  is  thence  now  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a drachm  twice  a day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfentcrics,  wherever 
the  vifeera  are  fubjed  to  be  eroded 
by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
immoderate  uterine  difeharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up- 
on the  wax,  the  earthly  powder  be- 
ing of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di- 
vide that  concrete,  and  render  it 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids. 

PuLviS  ARTHRITICUS  AUAIt/S. 

Bitter  gout  ftrwdtr. 

Parit, 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Round  birthworth  root, 
Rhapontic  root. 

Germander  leaves. 

Ground  pine  leavei, 

Lefler  centaury  tops,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Compositions  of this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyAcians,  and  made  a conAder- 
able  part  of  their  pradice  in  gouty 
and  arthritic  complaints.  But  while 
they  beAow  great  praifes  on  them 
in  cold  and  phlegmatic  confiica- 
tions,  they  very  properly  condemn 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  coo- 
fequences  ariliag  from  their  indif- 
criminata 
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criminate  ofe,  thefe  medicinej  fell 
into  negle<a,  till  the  introdu£lion 
of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
weltern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
were  tranferibed  by  foire  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
into  fome  efteem  in  Italj,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c.  A form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omiflion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  from 
thence  as  a family  receipt,  by  a 
perfon  of  high  rank,  who  having 
experienced  remarkable  benefft 
from  it  in  a hereditary  gout,  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed,  and  copies 
delivered  to  all  who  (hould  afle  for 
them.  (See  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries  publilhed  by  a 
fociety  of  pnyficians  in  London, 
vol.  j.  p.  126.)  The  diredlions 
for  ufing  this  medicine  are  to  the 
following  effect : 

“ Take  one  drachm  of  the  pow- 
“ der  every  morning  falling,  in  a 
<•  cup  of  any  agreeable  liquor, 
" keeping  faffing  an  hoar  and  a 
**  half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 
“ three  months  without  interrup- 
*'  tion  ; then  diminilh  the  dofe  to 
three  quarters  of  a drachm,  for 
three  months  longer  ; then  to 
••  half  a drachm,  for  fix  months 
" more.  After  the  lirft  year,  it 
“ will  be  fufficient  to  take  half 
“ a drachm  every  other  day.  As 
this  medicine  operates  inlenfi- 
bly,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
“ years  before  any  great  benent 
**  is  received.  In  rheumatifms 
that  are  only  accidental,  a few 
" of  the  drachm  dofes  may  do ; 
*'  but  in  habitual  rheumatifms, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  long  ffand- 
“ ing,  it  muff  be  taken  as  for 
“ the  gout : the  remedy  requires 
“ patience  as  it  operates  but  flow 
“ in  both  cafes.” 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
bove  referred  to,}  that  this  me* 
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dicine  will  probably  do  good  in 
r.ianyc.afes  ; for  in  many  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  extremely 
proper;  but  th.it  an  indifcriniinate 
ufe  of  it  will  prob.ibly  again  do 
what  a like  abufe  formerly  did, 
bring  a good  medicine  into  dif* 
repute. 

Tulvis  catharticus  salincs. 

Saline  cathartic  pwjdtr. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  each  i drachm; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre, one 
fcruple. 

Make  them  into  a powder. . 

This  is  an  ufeful  cathartic  in 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a vif- 
cid  impure  ftate  of  the  juices.  The 
quantity  above  direfled  is  intended 
for  one  dofe,  which  fhould  be  ac- 
companied with  plentiful  dilution. 

PoLVIS  CARMINATIVUI. 
Carminative  fm-jJer. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed,  each  two 
fcruples; 

Ginger,  one  fcruple; 

Nutmegs,  half  a fcruple; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a drachm. 
Reduce  them  into  a powder,  for 
four  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  ariflngfrom 
indigeflion,  particularly  thofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hyffer- 
ical  perfons  are  fubjeft.  It  i.v  Hkc- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  oiherwife. 

PULVIS  DIURETICUS. 

• Diuretic  fovider. 

Take  of 

Sal  prune),  ten  grains; 

Salt  of  amber,  four  grains  ; 

Oil 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add  the  falts,  and  grind  the 
whole  together. 

This  powder  is  a very  efficaci- 
ous diuretic,  and  may  be  given 
to  advantage  in  cafes  where  the 
affiflance  of  fuch  forcing  medi- 
cines is  required.  The  falts  fome- 
what  abate  the  heating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cool 
and  relax  the  paflages. 

‘ PuLVIS  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  ponder. 

Take  of 

Extra Aof  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 
grains; 

Sait  of  Heel,  two  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a drachm. 
Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a much  bet- 
ter title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
l)rengihener,than  thofeufually  met 
with  under  that  name  in  difpenfa- 
lories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  weak- 
neifes  peculiar  to  either  fex,it  has 
generally  good  c/Fefls. 

PULVIS  ad  STRUMAS. 

Powder  againjl  the  king's  evil. 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruple; 
Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a fcrnple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  ob- 
(Irutlions  of  the  glands:  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  open  and  deterge  the  mi- 
nute veQeis,  and  carry  olF  the 
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offending  matter  by  urine.  Dr. 
Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Momta 
medita,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced its  good  effects : he  ufed 
to  give  the  quantity  above  pre- 
feribed  twice  a day,  with  three  or 
four  glafles  of  the  left  compound- 
ed lime-water  along  with  each 
dofe:  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

PuLVlS  TEUFBRANS. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

Purified  nitre,  each  3 drachms; 
Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples. 

Make  them  into  a fubtile  powder. 

These  kinds  of  powders  are  in 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  all  diforders,  accompa- 
nied with  immoderate  heat  or  ex- 
agitation of  the  humours.  They 
arc  called  alfo,  efpecially  when 
abforbenis  are  joined,  puh-eret 
pracipitmtes,  and  antifpafmodid. 
They  are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a 
few  grains  at  a time,  but  repeated 
at  Ihort  intervals. 

PoLvi.s  vermifugus. 
Vermifuge  powder. 

Take  of  i. 

Tanfy  flowers. 

Worm  feed,  each  3 drachms; 
Salt  of  Heel,  one  drachm. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Take  of  2. 

I'in  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
two  drachms ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a drachm; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

T ake  of  3. 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drachms; 

Scam- 
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Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  drachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder. 

, All  thefe  compofitions  are  well 
calculated  for  theporpofe  exprefied 
in  the  title.  The  firll  ia  given  in 
the  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a 
drachm  twice  a day ; which  quanti- 
ty contuni  about  four  grains  and  a 
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half  of  the  fait  of  Heel.  The  fe- 
cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
dofes,  one  of  which  it  taken  e« 
very  morning,  and  a cathartic  on 
the  day  following.  The  third, 
which  is  a brilk  purgative,  is  ufed, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm, 
after  the  others  have  been  premif- 
ed  ; or  it  is  uken  once  or  twice  a 
week  without  their  alEllance. 


Powders, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Troches  and  lozenges. 


Troches  and  lozenges  are 
compo/cd  of  powders  m^de 
up  with  glutinous  fubllances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufc 
cf  for  the  more  commodious  ex- 
hibition of  certain  medicines,  by 
fitting  them  to  difTolve  flowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de- 
grees into  the  Itomach  ; and  hence 
iiiefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
confiderable  proportionsof  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewife 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  prefervation  ; though 
poflibly  for  no  very  good  reafons  : 
for  the  moiftening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  mull  in 
this  light  be  of  greater  injury, 
than  any  advantage  accruing  from 
this  form  can  counterbalance. 

Central  rules  far  makirg  troches. 
I. 

The  three  firft  rul-’s  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  all'o  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

If. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  Hick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
With  aoy  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ; or  clfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  flarch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice  [£.J 
111. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a ll.ady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£.] 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  ia  glafs 
velTels,  orineaitben  ones  wcU 
glazed  [£.] 

TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS. 

feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

The  nulute  troches,  or  dry  coUwnm 
of  Raz.s. 

Etiinb. 

Take  of 

CerulTe,  three' ounces ; 
Sarcocolla,  one  ounce; 

Gum  tragacanth, three  drachms; 
Camphor,  one  drachm ; 
Kofe-water,  as  much  as  is  fuifi- 
cient. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  ingredients 
into  troches  is  an  unnecelFary  trou- 
ble ; fince  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  mud  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe  water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  porpof<»  of 
a cooling,  antacrid,  and  mode- 
rately altriflive  collyriuro,  injec- 
tion, &c.  The  London  college 
have  therefore  dircdled  them  to  be 
kept  in  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  fulvis  e cerujfa  esnsftf- 
tus)  omitting  the  camphor,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  original  of 
Razi, 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI  ALBf. 

IVhitt  peQoral  troches. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Liquorice,  fix  drachms ; 

Florence 
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Florence  orris  root,  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  ihefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  made  up  in- 
to troches  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

EJinb, 

Take  of 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
piound  and  a half ; 
Compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacaiith  three  ounces  ; 
Florence  orris  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Rofe-water,  i fuiRcient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
agreeable  peflorals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonous  hu- 
mours, and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

TROCHfSCr  BECHlCr 
NfGRI. 

£!/ick  ptSornl  troches. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

£xtra£l  of  liquorice. 

Double. refined  fugar,  each  teh 
ounces  ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  a pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients  fo 
much  ^ ater  as  will  make  the 
mafs  folt  enough  to  be  fotnled 
into  troches. 

EtUnh, 

Take  of 

Extrafl  of  liquorice. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  Ounces; 
White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

Foil  the  extrafl  and  gum  in  a fofii- 
cient  quantity  of  water  till  they 
are  diliblvcd:  then  having  drain- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, and  evaporate  the  mixture 
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over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  being 
formed  into  trocheS. 

These  compofitions  are  defign- 
cd  for  the  fame  puipofcs  as  the 
white  perfloral  troches  above  de- 
feribed.  In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
there  are  fome  other  troches  of 
this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  tro- 
ebifei  btccbici  flavi  and  rubri the 
fird  are  coloured  with  faffron,  the 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
diflblving  and  draining  the  ex- 
trafl  of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara- 
bic, as  now  ordered  in  the  lad  of 
the  above  p'rei'criptions,  is  a con- 
fi'derable  improvement;  not  only 
as  they  are  by  that  means  more 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  can 
well  be  by  beating,  but  likewife 
as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which 
both  thofc  drugs  have  commonly 
no  fmall  admixture, 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO, 

Eed  lead  troches^ 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  Ounce  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimatij 
one  ounce ; 

Crumb  of  the  fined  brOad,  foul 
ounces, 

r Make  them  up  with  rofe-watef  in- 
to oblong  troches. 

ThEse  troches  are  employeti  > 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efeha- 
fotics  : they  are  powerfully  fuch* 
and  require  a good  deal  of  caution 
in  their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  de  MYRRHA, 


Take  of  • 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
Lovage  feed, 

Pennyroyal  leaves^ 

Rufiia  cador, 

O 0 Oal- 
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Galbanoro,  each  one  ounce  ; when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  witfa- 
ElTential  oil  of  favin,  half  a out  any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is 
drachm  ; confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occafion 


Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 
is  fufHcient. 

Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a mafs  of  the  confid- 
ence of  honey ; then  add  the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches  are  very  well 
contrived  in  regard  to  efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  mod  other 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  lame 
title.  Madder  and  cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objefltd  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  this  work,  are 
now  expunged  ; the  one  as  being 
an  unncccll'ary  article  ; the  other 
as  being  an  offenfive  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reft. 
In  the  place  of  this  laft,  lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt 
lefs  more  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.  Afafoetida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of  the 
galbanum  ; and  the  elTential  oil  of 
rue,  by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of 
favin.  There  feems  to  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  making  a medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  that  form: 
the  London  college  have  therefore 
exchanged  their  Trocimsci  e 
%tyrrh  > for  a Pu  t,  vis  e myrrhu  eom- 
pefnus,  w hich  fee. 

«*■ 

TROCHISCI  e NITRO. 

‘Troches  of  nitre. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Nitre  purifird,  four  ounces  ; 

Double-  refined  fugar,one  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre ; though, 


uneafin.fs  about  the  Somacb, 
which  can  only  be  preventec?  bjr 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quors. 

TROCHISCI  e SCILLA. 

Troches  of  f quills. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  snd  form  the 
mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to 
be  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  nfcd  ocly 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  thcriaca. 
The  defign  of  baking  the  fqaill  is, 
to  abate  its  acrimony  ; and  making 
it  afterwards  into  troches  feems 
the  moft  convenient  way  of  drying 
it : common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit 
for  this  purpofe  as  any,  though 
that  of  the  white  vcKh  has  beta 
generally  direfted. 

TROCHISCI  e SULPHURE. 
Troches  of  fulpbur. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Flow  ers  of  fulphur,  wafhed,  two 
ounces  ; 

Double  - refined  fugar,  four 
ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  adding 
fbme  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
• form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU- 
RIS. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 

Eiiinh. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  i ounce; 
Flowers  of  benzoinc,  1 drachm; 
White  fugar,  3 ounces  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  futiicient. 

Mix 
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^lix  and  make  them  into  troches, 
according  to  arc. 

These  compodtions  are  to  be 
confidercd  only  as  agreeable  forms 
£or  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue ; nnlcfs  that  by 
the  Bowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
cond  prelcription,  the  medicine  is 
fuppofed  to  be  renderd  more  effi- 
cacious as  a pedoral. 

TROCHISCI  e TERRA 
lAPONICA. 

'troches  of  Japan  earth. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces; 

Gum  tragacanth,  hajf  an  ounce ; 
White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-water,  a fufficient  quanti- 

'y- 

Make  them  into  troches. 

A preparation  of  this  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
inufle,  which  arc  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted,  has  long  been  in 
fome  elieem  as  a mild  rellringer.t, 
&c.  under  the  title  of  Catechu. 
IVIedicincs  of  this  clafs  in  general 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
of  troches  ; for  when  flowly  and 
gradually  received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  as  this  form  occafions  them 
10  be,  they  produce  much  better 
efiefls,  than  if  an  equal  quantity 
was  taken  down  at  once.  The 
above  troches  are  fufficiently  palat- 
able, and  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin 
acrid  dcfiuxions,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 


TABELL/E  CARD! Al.GICaE. 
Cardialgic  lyzenges. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
CrabS'Claws  prepared,  t»o 
ounces ; 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Nutmegs,  onefcruple; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGICr. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oyfterlhells  prepared. 

White  chalk,  powdered,  each 
two  ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces  ; 

Common  water,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu-* 
lated  againll  that  uneafy  feni'ation 
at  Aomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn  ; in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  difordcr.  ^ 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  moll  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have 
preferibed  the  following  formula. 

TaBELL./E  ANTACIDJt. 
jSnIacid  lozenges. 

T ake  of 

Prepared  white  chalk,  four 
drachms  ; 

Candied  ginger,  three  drachms; 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm  ; 

O o a Fine 
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Fine  fagar,  diflblved  in  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufiicient  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a due 
confidence  for  being  formed 
into  lozenges. 

Here  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that 
all  thefe  compofiiions,  though  very 
efieftual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe ; their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk, 
oyderlhells,  and  crabs  claws,  is 
to  ahforb  acidities ; and  both  thefe 
and  the  other  common  abforbents, 
united  with  acids,  compofe  there- 
with aftringent  concietes.  The 
following  compofition  is  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 

TABEU.aE  ANTAClDiE 
LAXANTES.  • 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Magncfia  alba,  fix  ounces ; 
Double-refined  fugar.,  three 
ounces ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and 
form  them  into  troches  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 

Sugar  of  rofes. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  bud's,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  hadily  dried,  one 
ounce ; 

Double-refinedfugar.one  pound. 
Reduce  them  ft-parately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  moifien 
them  with  water,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  pharmaco- 
poeia, this  preparation  is  direfled 
as  follows. 


TABELLiE  ROSACtJE. 

Rofe  tethts. 

Ediab. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  refer,  fottr  ' 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound. 

If  any  moiflure  is  required,  take 
of  fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a fuficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  icta 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried, 
with  a gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former- 
ly made,  by  boiling  a pound  of 
fine  fugar  with  four  ounces  of  the 
juice  of  red  rofes,  over  a gentle 
fire,  till  the  juice  was  aimofl  all 
evaporated  ; then  throwing  in  an 
ounce  of  dry  red  rofes  redoced  to 
a very  fine  powder ; after  which 
the  matter  was  poured  out  open  a 
marble,  and  formed  into  Iczerges. 

The  two  nxthods  above  directed, 
are  more  fimple  and  commodious; 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expiefied 
fiom  the  rofes,  the  medicine  is 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion. As  the  conferve  contains 
only  one  fourth  its  weight  of  rofes, 
in  a frelh  flate,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  frelh  rofes  in  the 
fccond  prel'Cripiion  is  lefs  thin  that 
of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firll 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  efteem  them,  medicinally,  as 
.light  rellringents ; and  look  up-  ' 
on  them,  not  nndtfervedly,  as  an 
excellent  addition  to  milk  in  phthi- 
fical  and  hedlic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  accullomed  to  add  a portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions: this  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

T.abellje  anthelmintic«. 

Anthelenintic  fugar-caktt 
Take  of  1. 

- Powdered 
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Powdered  tin,  half  a drachm  ; 

Fine  fugar.  half  an  ounce; 

Rofe-water,  a fufficienc  quantity 
to  make  them  into  a mafs  for 
tablets. 

Take  of  2. 

Scammony, 

Mercurius  dukit,  each  four 
grains  j 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Kok  water,  a fulRcient  quantity 
to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofititions  are  calcu- 
lated for  children,  who  are  not 
eahly  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel-* 
mintic  medicinerin  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  the  Aril  is  made  ofe  of, 
it  mud  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fuccelEvely,  after  which 
a purge  11  to  be  taken  : the  fecond, 
* if  it  requires  repetition,  it  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
age  and  dreogth  of  the  patient. 

TrOCHISCI  NERVIMI.  ^ 
Nerve  trachet. 

Take  of 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
iixty  drops ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  rofemary,  each  fourdrdps ; 
Florenceorris  root,twodrachmt ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
as  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  troches  of  about 
half  a fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occalionally,  and  fuSered  to 
diflblve  in  the  month,  prove  fer- 
vicciible  to  ibofe  who  are  fubiefi 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
orders.  Warm  aromatic  medi- 
cines, given,  in  this  form  and 
manner,  are  fuppofed,  from  their 
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flow  diflblution  in  the  mouth,  to 
aifedl  the  nervous  fyllem  more  im- 
mediately than  if  received  at  once 
into  the  Uomach. 

Morsuli  puecantes. 
Purging  tabltts. 

Take  of 

Crylials  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Scammony,  three  drachms ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  eight 
ounces. 

Make  them  up,  with  rofe  water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  a- 
bout  a drachm. 

This  is  a fufliciently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  morfuli  contains  two  grains 
and  a half  of  fcammony. 

Morsuli  de  rhabarbaro. 
Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar. 

Rhubarb,  each  two  drachms ; 
Frefti  lemon  peel,  half  a drachm ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  role- 
water. 

Two  drachms  of  thefe  troches 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  as  much  creme  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
pofition  are  among  the  officinals- 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharroacq- 
pceia. 

Morsuli  restaurantis 
Kukckeli  I. 

Kuncktl  s antimonial  tablet t. 
Take  of 

The  beft  Hungarian  antimony, 
levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  three  drachms  and  a 
half; 

Sweet  almonds  peeled, 

Frelh  pine  nuts,  each  half  an 
ounce i 

O o 3 Cinna- 
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Cinnamon,  one  drachm  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  a drachm  ; 

Double- refined  fogar,  four 
ounces. 

Diflblve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  cinnamon  water  and 
rofe-water;  then  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  drachm  each. 

Thes£  tablets  were  brought 
into  efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a time 
when  the  intern.il  nfe  of  crude 
antimony  was  alinoll  univerfally 
reckoned  poiionous.  He  had  re- 
courfe  to  them  as  a defperatc 
medicine,  in  violent  pains  and 
contradlions  of  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  methods  of  cure  had 
been  ufed  without  any  relief ; and 
being  happily,  in  a Ihort  time, 
perJeftly  freed  from  his-  com- 
plaints, he  made  trial  of  them  in 
fcveral  other  cafes,  with  remark- 
able fuccefs.  He  feems  to  have 
begun  with  dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is,  one  of  the  tablets 
above  preferibed)  which  were  re- 
peated thrice  a day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a drachm  or  more  of 
the  antimony  every  day. 

Trochisci  siALAr.oci. 

Siningegue  troches. 

Take  of 

Fellitory  of  Spain,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mallich,  two  drachms; 

Oil  of  cloves  and  marjoram, 
each  one  drachm ; 
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Yellow  wax,  a fuficienl  q-aao- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches  or  pel- 
lets. 

One  of  thefe  troches  Is  to  be 
occafionally  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  chewed,  to  protnete  a 6tC- 
chargeof  faliva;  which  they  efrect 
by  warming  and  flimulaticg  ibe 
falival  glands. 

Trochisci  stomachici. 
Slomrtchic  troches. 

Take  of 

Hard  extraft  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  drachm  ; 

' Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops  ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches,  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  ferv’c* 
for  warming  and  Ifrcngthenrng  the 
Aomach, expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeflion : for  thel'e  pur- 
pofes  they  arc  as  effcdfoal  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  well  contrived  is 
this  form. 

Trochisci  su aveol entis. 
Svxel-JmtUing  troches. 

Take  of 

Strained  florax,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ambergris,  fifteen  grains ; 
Mufk,  feven  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 
Fine  fugar,  one  ounce, 
Makethem  intofmall  troches  wiii) 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Pills. 


O thi*  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a fmall  dofe  ; and  whofe 
naufeous  and  offenfive  cade  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  trom 
the  palace. 

Pills  diflblve  the  mod  didicultly 
in  the  domach,  and  produce  the 
mod  gradual  and  lading  effedls  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
fonie  cafes  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others  it  is  a quality  not  at  all 
dcfirable,  and  fomctimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confcquence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  the  domach 
undiflblved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  intedines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  relinous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubdances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folucion. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpidated 
juices  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition  : where  any  moidure  is 
requidte,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  in- 
creafe  their  bullc.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages ; and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  con- 
serve or  extrafls. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ; of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight,  to  reduce  them  into  a due 


conlidence  for  forming  pills.  Half 

a drachm  of  the  ma(s  will  make 

five  or  fix  pills  of  a moderate  (ize. 

General  rules  for  making  pills,  from 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopaia. 

I. 

The  three  fird  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully 
obferved. 

ir. 

Gums  and  infpidated  juices  are 
to  be  fird  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid prefcribed  : then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  all  together  till  they  are 
perfe£lly  mixed. 

III. 

The  mafles  for  pills  are  bed  kept 
in  bladders,  which  Ihould  be 
moidened,  now  and  then,  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mafs  was  made 
up  with,  or  with  fome  proper 
aromatic  oik 

PlLULvE  AROMATICiE 

Aromatic  pills. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a half 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 

Balfam  of  Peru,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum feparately  into  powder, 
then  mix  them  with  the  red, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a mafs 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  orange  peel. 
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It  is  (bmewhat  difficult  touniie 
thele  ingredients  into  a mafs  fit 
for  making  pills  of.  The  bpft 
way  is,  to  firft  rub  the  aromatic 
fpecies  with  the  balfaro,  then  to 
add  the  powdered  aloes,  and  after- 
wards the  guaiacum  ; when  thefe 
are  well  m xcd  together,  drop  in 
the  fyrup  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time,  i'hcfe  pills  are  contrived 
tofupply  the  placeof  the 
D1AMBR.A  cf  our  former  pharma- 
copoeia. They  fire  far  more  ele- 
gant as  well  as  fimple,  truly 
uniform  in  their  ingredients,  and 
txceliently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  feein  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  flomach,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  habit,  pronnte  perfpira- 
t'on,  and  all  the  natural  fccre- 
tions.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  (lool : and 
if  continued  for  fome  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 

{>urgative,  or  introduce  afalutary 
oolenefs. 

' PlLULiE  ALOETICA2. 

Alottic  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder, 
Caftile  foap,  each  equal  parts ; 
Thin  honey,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient. 

Iflake  them  into  a mafs. 

This  compofition  has  been  in 
life  for  fome  time  in  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  as  a deobAruent 
in  cachcflic  indifpofitions ; and 
from  ihcpcc  it  is  received  into  the 
pharmacnpccia  of  the  college. 

fcruple  or  half  a diachm  of  the 
mafs  is  diredled  to  be  made  into 
pills  of  a moderate  fitpe  fo(  one 
dofe. 


Take  of 

Extrafl  of  jalap,  two  Ounces  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  oudcc  ; 
Vitriolatcd  tartar,  cue  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  a fafickiu 
quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs. 

This  compolition  alfo  is  no* 
firA  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
paia.  One  of  the  fame  kir.d, 
with  powdered  jalap  in  fubfiance 
inllead  of  the  cxiradf,  is  ufed  m 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  as  a cheap 
and  eAedlual  purge. 

PlLUL.£  f SCAMMOMIO  CPU 
A LOE. 

Pills  of  jeammmy  mutth  ahts. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  drachm  } 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a drachmj 
Scammony,  one  fcruple; 

Soft  extrafl  of  Jiquprice,  aj 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a mafs  of  a due 
confluence  for  being  formed 
into  pills. 

This  warm  purgative  is  re- 
commended for  removing  the 
crudities,  &c.  after  a furfeit  or 
debauch,  and  for  preventing  ar- 
thritic and  other  complaints  inci- 
dent to  thofc  who  live  high. 
The  quantity  above  deferibed 
may  be  made  into  thirty  pills, 
of  which  five  or  fix  are  to  be 
taken  for  a dofe. 

PlLUL.iE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 
blMPLlCIOkES. 

Tht  more  fimple  l olocynib  pills. 
Lend. 

T ake  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces; 

Oil  of  clqvcs,  two  drachms. 

Pulverise 
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J*ulverize  «he  coloquintida  and 
fcammony  by  themfelves,  then 
mix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a mafs  with  fyrup 
of  buckthorn. 

The  operator  (hould  be  careful, 
in  pulverizing  the  colocynth,  to 
avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it;  which,  though  they  do 
not  conGderably  affed  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been 
obferved  to  occafion  violent  purg- 
ing. The  drug  fhould  Gill  be 
W'cll  dried,  cut  with  a Iheers  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  freed  from  the 
feeds ; then  rub  it  in  an  oiled 
mortar,  adding  a few  drops  of 
fweet  oil  occafionally  during  the 
trituration : afterwards  mix  this 
powder  with  the  powdered  fcam- 
mony, add  the  efTential  oil  pre- 
fcribed,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a mafs,  as  above  dircded. 
The  compoGtion  is  apt  to  grow 
fliff  and  dry  in  keeping,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
foft  at  Grll:  the  pills  fhould  be 
formed  as  they  are  wanted ; for 
when  long  kept,  they  become 
fo  hard,  as  to. have  fometimes 
pafTed  through  the  inteflines  un- 
dilTolved. 

Thefe  pills  (formerly  called 
PtLUL^  DE  DUOBUS,  or  pills  of 
two  ingredients)  are  very  flrong 
cathartics,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  upon  in  cafes  where  lefs 
violent  medicines  will  take  effeft. 
'They  have  been  often  made  ufe  of 
in  large  dofes,  along  with  large 
dofes  alfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene- 
real complaints,  both  in  recent 
gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  fwellings 
and  inflammations  which  fome- 
times  follow  from  tbe  fuppreffion 
of  tbe  difcbarge  ; but  in  both 
thefe  cafes  they  are  apparently 
improper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conflitution,  and  as  the  latter 
(omplunt  is  for  the  moft  part  ag- 
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gravated  by  them.  The  efTential 
oil,  which  is  added  as  a correifor 
to  the  purgative  ingredients,  uoes 
not  contribute  10  much,  as  is  com* 
monly  fnppofed,  toabate  the  rough* 
nefs  of  their  operatioti.  Seepage 
359.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  u 
from  Gfteengrainstohalf  adpachin; 
Ibme  have  imprudently  gope  as  far 
as  two  fcruples.  Half  a,  drachm 
contains  ten  grains  of  coloquinti- 
da,  and  as  much  fcammony. 

PILULiE  COCClaE. 

T/ie  filL  called  cocb:a:. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Coloquintida, 
tsCaiiiiaony , 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Vitrioiated  tartar,  two  drachms; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  drac.im  ; 
byrup  of  buckthorn,  a lushci* 
enc  quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs. 

This  compoGtion,  like  the  fore* 
going,  is  lirongly  cathartic  ; not 
lefs  eneclual,  though  tumewliat 
lefs  irri.ating.  Halt  a drachm  emi- 
tains  above  fix  grains  and  a half 
of  coloquintida,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fcammony,  and  she  lame 
of  aloes. 

PILULiE  ex  COLOCYN  THIDE 
cum  ALOc,. 

Colucynth  pills  tuit/i  aloes. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Socucorine  aloes, 
bcammoiiy,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Pith  ot  colocynth,  one  ounce; 
Oil  ot  cloves,  two  drachms. 

Let  the  dry  fpeties  be  fcparatcly 
reduced  into  powder;  tnen  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

Ur 
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In  hyfterical  difordets,  after 
blraJing  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguinc  and  plethoric  habit  indi- 
cates thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  mod 
to  be  relied  upon  ; elpecially  when 
joined,  as  in  thefe  compolitions, 
v/ith  bitters  and  oeobllruentgunis. 
At  iirll  talcing,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  the  complaints,  (as  the 
experienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occalion  great  dilorders  both 
of  body  and  mind ; which,  how- 
ever, foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a proper  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  bed-tipie.  A drachm  of 
either  of  the  mafles  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  a dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

PILULaE  MERCURIALES. 

Mercurial  fill}. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfliver, 

Kelin  guaiacum, 

Callile  foap,  each  one  ounce. 
Grind  them  together  in  a glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules ceafe  to  appear  t then  add 
a fufiicicni  quantity  of  common 
fyrup,  and  make  the  whole  into 
a mals  according  to  art. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Quitkftlvcr,  five  drachms ; 
Stialburgh  turpentine,  two 
drachms ; ' 

Cathartic  extraft,  four  fcruples; 
Rhubarb  powdered, onedrachm. 
Grind  the  quickfliver  with  the 
turpentine,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated  j then  let 
the  other  ingredients  be  beat  up 
with  this  mixture  into  a niafs. 
ll  the  turpentine  happens  to  be 
too  thick,  iotun  it  with  a little 
oil  olive. 


PILUL.®  MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 

Laxative,  mercurial  pilh . 
r Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce; 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Extrafl  of  black  hellebore. 
Powdered  Rhubarb,  each  half  an> 
ounce ; 

Common  fyrup,  a ftiffickitr 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  of  guaiacum,  until  they  are 
perfeftly  incorporated;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  into  a mafs  accordine 
to  art. 

_ Thv  three  foregoing  com  posi- 
tions are  ufeful  mercurial  pills  ; 
the  firll  as  an  alterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgative  mercurials.  They 
are  all,  however,  liable  to  an  in- 
convenience, uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  their  llrength  ; for  the  mer- 
cury is  but  loofely  united  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  very  apt 
to  feparate  and  run  together  in 
its  original  form,  in  which  Rate  it 
never  exerts  iu  proper  virtue: 
though  it  appears  perfcQly  exiia- 
guilhed  by  the  matters  it  is  ground 
with  at  firll,  part  of  it  is  apt  to  be 
fpued  out  on  beating  op  the  mix- 
ture with  the  other  ingredients  in- 
to a mafs. 

PILULA5  de  GAMBOGIA. 

Camboee  fills, 

£atnb. 

Take  of 
Socotorine  aloes, 

Extrafl  of  black  hellebore. 
Gamboge, 

Mercunus  dulcis,  each  two 
drachms ; 

Efiential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
half  a drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  afufficient 
quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs, 

Thu 
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This  is  a ftrong  merconal  pur- 
gative, in  which  the  mercurial  pre- 
paraciun  is  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  foiego- 
ing  compofitions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a drachm.  This  lali  quantity  con- 
tains of  aloes,  extrad  of  helle- 
bore, gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcis,  about  five  grains  of  each. 

PlLUL^f:  ^HIOPICiE. 

Ethiopic  filli. 

Editib. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  fix  drachms ; 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiactim, 

Spanifh  foap,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver,  with  the 
relin  and  foap,  inaglafs  mor- 
tar, until  the  mercurial  globules 
entirely  difappear ; then  add 
the  golden  fulphur,  with  as 
much  common  fyrup  as  is  ef- 
ficient to  make  the  mixture 
into  a mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
fidence for  forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more 
efficacious  than  thofe  of  the  preced 
ing  edition;  the  ethiops  mineral, 
-there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a more  adive  compofition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  le- 
femble  Dr.  Plummer’s  pills,  de- 
feribed  in  the  Edinburgh  efTays, 
(fee  page  534  of  this  work)  to 
which  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refped,  that  they  are  Icf,  apt  to 
run  off  by  ftool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 
' preferibed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills;  of  which,  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm  during  the 


whole  time  that  this  courfe  is 
continued, 

I (liall  here  infert  fomc  other 
formulx  of  mercurial  pills,  which 
may  be  occalionally  had  recourfe 
to,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par- 
ticular hands. 

Take  of  1. 

Crude  quickfilver. 

Hard  extrad  of  guaiacum,  each 
one  drachm  and  a half ; 
EfTciitial  oil  of  faflafras,  twenty 
drops; 

Venice  turpentine,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per- 
fedly  incorporated;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form mafs;  which  is  to  be, 
made  into  forty  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  more  of  thefc,  may 
be  taken  for  a dofe. 

Take  of  1. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcrople; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  a 
fufficient  quantity. 

Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 

Take  of  3- 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple; 
Softer  extrad  of  guaiacum,  one 
drachm ; 

EfTeniial  oil  of  faffafras,  ten 
drops. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 
for  twenty  pills;  the  dofe  of 
which  IS  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  halfa  fcruple; 
Camphor,  half  a drachm  ; 

Soft  extrad  of  guaiacum,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
them 
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them  into  a mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : 
the  dole  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  5. 

Mercuries  dulcis,  half  a fcruplc; 
V enice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  roduce  it  into  a mafs  of  a 
pioper  confluence;  which  is 
to  be  farmed  into  five  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined  mercury,  commonly 
called  praicipitate  per  fe. 
Thebaic  extradl,  each  two 
grains; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a mafs; 
which  is  to  be  formed  into 
two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Takeof  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  twofcruples; 
Thebaic  extradl,  one  fcruple;' 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

The  viercurius  corallinus  may  be 
made  into  pills  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 
dole. 

Take  of  8. 

.Mercuriusdulcis,  half  a fcruple; 
Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 
ed, one  drachm  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  in- 
to a mafs. 

This  is  to  be  formed  Into  ten  pills  ; 
cl  which  the  dole  is  from  one 
to  three. 

Takeof  g. 

.Mt  reurios  dulcis, 

I'rtcipitated  fiilphiir  of  antimo- 
ny, each  five  grains  ; 
Socoiofilie  alocj,  lihceti  grains  ; 

■s 


Balfamic  fyrup,  afuScicntqaia- 
tity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs ; which  is  to  be  made 
into  five  pills,  for  as  ' 

dofes. 

The  method  of  mattaging  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al- 
teratives, is,  to  give  fmall  doits 
every  morning  and  evening;  arj 
rather  prolong  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  wiraa 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufionof 
fallafras,  decoiflion  of  the  woods, 
the  fimple  or  compound  iiicc  wa-  ' 
ter,  &c. 

P1LUL.(E  PACIFIC.?:. 

The  pacific  pills,  commmlj  ccsSed 
Mali3i<vji's  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  three 
ounces ; 

Rullla  caftor,  two  ounces  j 

Englilh  faffron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce; 

Common  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 

according  to  arc 

These  pills  are  contrived  by 
a chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whole  name  they  were  feme 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  t.he 
original  in  omitting  a fmall  por- 
tion of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre- 
dient of  no  great  fervice  ; for 
though  this  article,  as  the  Loodca 
committee  obferves,  might  per- 
haps promote  a llool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soup 
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Chap.  3.  Pills, 


Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
otHer  ingredient  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
conipofition  laid  no  fmall  llrefs, 
and  which  the  bdinburgh  college 
retained  in  their  former  editions, 
is  here,  without  any  injury  to  the 
medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammoniacum.  iNor 
indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients 
of  much  confequence,  except  the 
opium  ; their  quantity  being  too 
i riconfidcrable  to  anfwer  any  ufe- 
- ful  purpole.  bight  grains  of  the 
coinpolition  contain  nearly  one  of 
opium. 

j PILULE  SAPON  ACE^. 

Saponaceous  ptlls. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 
Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
ElTence  of  lemons,  one  drachm. 
Soften  the  opium  with  a little 
wine,  and  then  beat  it  with 
, the  tell,  until  they  are  perfectly 

mixed. 


Saffron,  one  ounce; 

Strained  opium,  five  drachms. 
Beat  them  together  till  pcrfecliy 
united.  ^ 

These  are  contrived  for  dif- 
folving  more  Uowly  in  the  (lomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews’s 
pills,  and  conlcqueiuly  producing 
more  gradual  and  lading  cif.ds. 
One  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  rive  grains  and  four  filths  01  a 
grain  of  the  mafs. 

PlLULuE  ex  OLIBANO. 
Olibanum  pills. 

Eilinb. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Opium,  fivedrachms : 

Balfam  ot  Peru,  two  drachms  ; 
Common  lyrup,  a lufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  which 
fupplies  the  place  ot  tlie  Borax 
pills. 


This  pill  is  introdneed  in  the 
room  of  Mathews’s.  The  foap 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  opium 
in  the  liomach,  and  thus  occa- 
fions  it  to  the  more  quickly; 
which  is  the  only  intention  that 
the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar- 
tar can  anfwer.  The  elfcnce  of 
lemons  gives  an  agreeable  flavour, 
makes  the  medicine  fit  eaiier  on 
the  liomach,  and  prevents  a nau- 
fea,  which  it  would  otherwifv  be 
apt  to  occafion.  Ten  grains  of 
the  pill  contain  nearly  one  grain 
of  opium. 

PILULaE  e STYRACE. 

Storitx  pills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Strained  Borax,  two  ounces ; 


PlLULaE  PECTORALES. 

Feiloral  pH.s 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  half  an 
ounce  ; 


Balfam  ot  Tolu,  two  drachms  ; 
P lowers  of  benzoine, 

Engliili  fafiron,  each  1 drachm  ; 
Conimon  lyrup,  a fufiicienc 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  according 
to  art. 


This  compofition  is  very  well 
cotitrived  lor  promoting  expcdlo- 
ration,  and  may  be  ulduliy  given 
in  comimon  colds,  and  in  dilhtulty 
of  brcatiiing  proccc.iing  fioiii 
vifcitl  phlegm:  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a Icruplc  or 
more,  it  is  Jiete  tonfidcrably  im- 
proved 
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proved  from  the  lad  edition  : the 
balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  myrrh,  the  flowers 
of  bcnzoine  for  benzoine  in  fub- 
flance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
Phur.  which  encumbered  the  old 
iorm,  is  omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feveral 
compoficions  are  denominated  pec- 
torals, they  are  neverthelefs,  in  vir- 
tue, very  diflimilar.  Thus,  the 
pectoral  decodion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches, arecalculaied  forfoften- 
ing,  lubricating,  and  incraflating 
thin  tickling  humours  ; whilll  the 
pedoral  pills,  the  elixir  and  (he 
oxymel,  tend  to  llimulate  and  de- 
terge the  veifels,  and  attenuate  or 
diflolve  thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PlLULaE  RUFl. 

Rufus's  pills, 

Lind. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces) 
Myrrh, 

SaflVon,  each  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fyrap 
of  falFron. 

PILUL/E  COMMUNES,  vnlgo 
RUFl. 

The  common  pills,  -vulgarly  called 
Rufus’ s pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup  of  orange 
peel. 

These  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  praftice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  which 
the  mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faffron.  In  our 
lart  pharmacopcEta,  the  fyrup  of 
wormwood  was  ordered,  which  is 
here  judicioufly  exchanged  for  that 


of  faffron,  this  prefertiij  icd  ^ 
improving  the  brightnefi  ofco'iott  I 
in  the  medicine,  which ii  niiulh  | 
looked  upon  as  the  ciundcrifk 
of  its  goudnefs.  Tix  lifraii  k | 
thecompofltion  w hick  nr  to  luted 
to  Rufus,  is  equal  inqcuitity  to 
the  myrrh  ; and  in  theie  psipi- 
tions  the  pill  was  receiroi in ^ 
firil  pharmacopoeia.  As  il* 
minution  afterwards  ntadeitW 
faffron  was  grounded  00  itp 
abfurd  reafons,  (vit-  “ ki  y* 

" former  quantity  fhoaldocaK'* 
“ a rpafinus  cynicus,’’)  the  Lk' 
don  college  have  now  agiie 

creafed  it,  and  reftorod  thepiliK 

its  original  form.  The 
of  this  medicine  n)*r  I’* 
Underflood  from  its  ingrew*-^ 
See  Elixir  prcprieta!‘s> 
and  3^3.  The  pills,  ght" 

quantity  of  half  a drachmori*" 

fcruples,  prove  confidf»W/^ 
thartic;  but  they  anfwer  bum 
ter  purpofes,  in  fmaller  do*‘> 
laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULJE  STOMACHlCi' 
Stomachic  pills, 

Eiiinb. 

T ake  of 

Rhubarb,  oneounce; 
Socotorine  aloe;,  fit 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce; 

Vitnolated  tartar,  o-e due 

EflentiaIoilofmint.halfs<i'“=^; 
Syrup  of  orange  pc'li  * 
cient  quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended 

ratcly  warming  , 

the  liomach,  and  ev^cuaii'^^* 
Vifeid  humours.  A 
mafs  may  bq  taken  t'*  cd  / 

PILUL/F.  SCILLlTiCiK. 
Sijuill  pills. 

Take  of 

fcpanilli  foap,  one  ounce  I 
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Chap.  3. 

Gum  aoimoniacam, 
'Millepedes  prepared, 

Frelh  fquills,  each  half  an 
ounce : 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  as  much 
as  is  fulHcient. 

Reduce  them  into  a mafs  accord- 
ing to  art. 


’577 

Pilule  ad  dysinteriam. 
PiUt  againfi  the  dyfenttry. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a mafs. 


This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious form  for  tDe  exhibition 
of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting 
cxpecloration,  or  in  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  chiefly  from  the 
fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription  : the  Ibap  is  common- 
ly omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
ufe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
dofe  of  the  compoiition ; and 
other  powders,  as  the  lelfer  car- 
damom feeds,  are  fubftituted  to 
the  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  in 
fuch  fmall  doles,  are  very  infig- 
niflcant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
if  the  fquills  are  frelh  and  juicy, 
there  is  no  need  of  balfam;  but 
as  the  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens, 
it  mull  be  formed  immediately 
into  pills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re- 
marks in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  now  given  the  follow- 
ing improvement  of  this  com- 
pofition. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 
Frelh  fquills,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  fquills  and  ammoniacum 
together  in  a marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a mafs. 
If  the  compound  fliould  prove 
too  ftilF,  foften  it  with  a little 
balfam  of  Copaiba. 


This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
lime  ftrengthening  the  intellines, 
and  covering  them  with  a foft 
mucus,  which  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  drachm 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  two 
dofes. 

PlLUL.^  PICEJE. 

Tar  pills. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  reduce 
it  to  a proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  ncvertheleu  a very  ufeful  addi- 
tion, not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confluence  for  taking,  but 
likewife  as  it  divides  the  relinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  promote  its  folution  by 
the  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  half  a drachm  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-flzed 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  difordersof  the  breaft, 
feurvies,  &c. 

Pilule  roborantes. 

Strengthening  pills. 

Take  of  i . 

Hard  extrafl  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  drachm ; 

Salt  of  Heel,  ten  grains  ; 

Oil  of. cinnamon,  five  drops; 

P p Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a roafs. 

2. 

Take  of 

Olibaniim,  one  drachm ; 

Styptic  powder,  two  fcruples  ; 

Salt  of  Heel,  one  fcruple; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  a fufiicient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
mafs. 

In  a lax  Aate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyilem, 
and  fome  decays  of  condicution, 
the  firft  of  ihefe  compofitions  is 
an  cffeAual  Hrengthener  and  re- 
ftorative:  if  the  quantity  above 
preferibed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a dole,  and  repeated 
twice  a day.  The  other  is  a 
Aronger  Ayptic,  and  is  ufed  for 
reAraining  immoderate  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fanguioeous  or 
ferous  difeharges  from  remoter 
parts. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  fpecies. 

Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
drachm ; 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 
a drachm  ; 

Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a mafs. 


Thise  pills  are  ferviceable 
for  warming  and  Arengthenicg  a i 
weak  cold  Aomach,  txptJUng  Aa- 
tulencies,  and  promonag  J/ger/ron. 

If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
drachm  of  the  mafs,  i«o  may  be 
taken  thrice  a day,  about  an  hout  l 
before  meals.  i 


Pilule  e spermate  cets. 
Spermaceti  pills. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  one  drachm ; 

White  fugar-caady  in  powder, 
two  drachms ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  ar  Is 
fufiicient. 

Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the 
fugar,  till  they  are  perteft-ly 
mixed;  then  adding  the  fyrep, 
rub  them  with  a warm  peiUe 
into  an  uniform  mafs. 


Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be  \ 

commodiouAy  exhibited  in  a:iy  I 

other  form,  three  or  four  modcrare- 
fized  pills,  made  from  this  mat*, 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  tiiaci 
a day,  in  erofions  of  the  vifcrra 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick- 
ling coughs,  and  other  hke 
diforders. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BoJufes. 


Boluses  differ  littlc  in  con- 
fiftence  from  ele^ariea,  being 
only  fomewhat  differ,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power- 
ful medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exafUy  adjufted,  as  the 
llronger  alexipharmacs,  cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ofe,  vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  materials, which, 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a drachm : if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  fwallowcd  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
up  with  fyrup;  a fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
as  much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confiflence,  makes  a bolus  fuf- 
hciently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  are  common- 
ly made  up  with  conferve : fyrups 
fcarce  bolding  them  together.  For 
the  teftaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  conferve  is  ufed  ; though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
down  more  freely. 

Tbeoflicinal  pharmacopoeias  have 
no  formula  of  this  kind : moil  of 
the  following  compofitions  arc  ta- 
ken from  our  hofpiials. 


Bolus  ALExiPHaaMACVs. 

AUxipbarnuic  btlus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  a fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a fufli- 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  half  a fcruple; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fuflicient. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

3- 

Take  of 

V irginian  fnakeroot,  half  a fcra« 
pie; 

ConfeAionof  kermes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

Take  of  ^ 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  eight 
grains ; 

Saffron,  three  grains ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  a fuflicient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fifteen 
grains ; 

Caftor,  ten  grains ; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

6. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains; 

Saffron,  five  grains ; 

Cordial  confedion,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

P p 2 7-  Take 
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T ake  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 

Nure, 

Con  tray  crva  root,  each  ten 
graii):> ; 

Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a bolus. 

8. 

Take  of 

Mulk,  ten  grains  ; 

Cordial  conIcCiion,  one  fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

9- 

Take  of 

Mu(k,  ten  grains  ; 

Salt  of  lianthorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moiiiac,  hve  grains  ; 

Thebaic  extrait,  half  a grain  ; 
Syrup  of  iaifron,  a fuficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

These  bolufes  are  deligned  for 
low  depri-lltd  fevers,  in  which  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  are  generally 
pretciibed,  tor  keeping  up  the  vis 
vnx,  lailing  ih  pulle,  and  pro- 
moting a iiiaphoieiis.  The  compo- 
linonsdirter  in  drength,  nearly  ac- 
coruing  to  the  order  in  which  they 
fland.  i tie  two  lall  are  of  great 
power,  and  arc  deligned  chiefly  for 
cafes  accoiiipanicd  with  convulfivc 
fymptoms,  which  are  often  abated 
by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alvmini, 
yllum  btlus. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Extrait  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Nutm  g,  each  ten  grains  ; 
Siniplc  lyrup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  aproper con* 
filtence  for  a bolus. 

T H iscoropofition isa  very  (Irong 
aflnngcnt,  and  as  fuch  is  ul'cd  with 
(ucccis  in  violent  uterine  hatmor* 


rhages,  and  other  immoderate  fecre* 
tions  which  Require  to  be  Ipcedilj 
reftrained.  It  may  be  lakeo  twice 
a day  ; or  if  the  flux  is  very  lio- 
lent,  every  four  or  Ex  hours,  tillrt 
abates. 

Bolus  e camphoea. 

Cam[hor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a (cruple  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a orachm  ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a iuSi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  1 

This  is  a very  convenient  foroi 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor:  this 
drug,  however,  when  thus  given 
by  itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  to 
naufeate  the  flomach  ; and  rarely 
has  fo  good  effeifs  as  when  mixed 
in  fmall  quantities  with  nitre  or 
other  like  tubftances,  andfrei^ueat- 
]y  repeated. 

Bolus  ■ castoreo. 

Cafior  bolus. 

Take  of 

Callor,  one  fcruple ; 

Salt  of  hanlhorn,  five  grains ; 
or  oilof  hartfhorn,  five  drops; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fu  flic  lent  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

Th  1 s medicine  is  given  in  hyfle- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  diior- 
ders,  and  likewife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtnes,  which 
are  great  and  unqueftionable,  feem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  feud 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  lU 
name. 

Bolus  cathaeticus. 
turgiuive  bolus. 

Take  of  1. 

Rhubarb,  half  a drachm  } 

Solutivc  fyrup  of  rofes,  a fuffi- 
CiCQt 
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cicnt  quantity  to  make  a bo- 
lus. 

2. 

T akc  of 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Cryltals  of  tartar,  each  live 
grains  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a mafs 
of  a due  confillence. 

3- 

T ake  of 

Scammony,  ten  grains ; 

Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 
the  extract,  and  make  them  into 
a bolus. 

4" 

Take  of 
Gamboge, 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  each  eight 
grains ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a fulHcient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a bolus. 

S' 

Take  of 

Elaterium,  two  grains; 

Extrad  of  jalap,  half  a fcruple ; 
Crydals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fuiiicient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fulHciently  obvious ; the 
firft  is  a mild  purgative ; the  two 
lall  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  ; and  the  other  two  of  in- 
termediate degrees  of  llrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

MERCURIO. 

Purgtui'vt  bolus  wtb  mtreury. 
Take  of  i . 

Jalap,  one  fcruple  ; 

Mercurius  dulcis,  five  grains ; 


Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains ; 
Mercurius  dulcis. 

Aromatic  fpecics,  each  half  a 
fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufiicient 
quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  a fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar- 
tic : the  fecond  is  too  llrong  for 
general  ufe. 

Bolus  di aphoreticvs. 
Diaphoretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva. 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
fcruple; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fuiEcient  quan- 
tity to  form  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a diaphore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
mod  efficacious  of  the  neutral  filts. 
It  requires,  however,  vvhen  thus 
given  in  a folid  form,  to  be  aflifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re- 
peated ; which  not  only  promote 
its  aflion,  but  likewife  prevent  its 
fitting  uneafy  on  the  llomach. 

Bolus  diurf.ticus. 

Diuretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Erelh  fquills,  fix  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 
grains ; 

Ginger,  live  grains; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fulHcient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 
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This  coropofition  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  hydropic  cafes, 
for  promoting  urine.  Hcobferves, 
that  in  thcfe  diforders,  diureticme- 
dicinei  vary  greatly  in  their  effefls, 
thofc  which  anfwcr  fufficiently  in 
one  perfon,  failing  in  another;  and 
that  the  fquill  and  its  preparations 
are.  of  all  others,  thofe  which  moft 
generally  fucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysekteriam. 
Bolus  agtanft  the  dyfentery. 

Take  of 

The  cordial  conTeflioD, 

French  bole,  each  one  fern  pie; 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
ptefled  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af- 
fures  US,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  effeflual, 
either  for  reftraining  the  flux,  or 

healing  theexulcerated  membranes. 

Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  firft  paflages 
roufl  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  as  ipecacoanhaand 
rhubarb.  See  page  586. 

Bolus  emmenagogus. 
Emmtnagtgue  bolus. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saffron,  four  grains ; 

Guinea  pepper,  two  grains  ; 
Oil  of  favin,  two  drops; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 
fnfiicient  to  reduce  them  into 
a due  confluence. 

2. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  grain  ; 
Myrrh,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confeflion, fifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

3* 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  8 grains; 
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Frelh  fqaills,  four  grains  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 
drops ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  asmuch 
as  is  fuffleient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medidnesof  great 
power  of  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menflrual  flux.  The  two  fcrft 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmanc 
habits;  the  third,  for  perfons  cf  a 
fanguine  temperament,  wherecaa- 
lybeatc  medicines  cannot  be  borae. 

Bolus  febrifucus. 
Febrifuge  bolus. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple  ; 
Cafcarilla,  half  a fcruple ; 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  afuS- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers ; and  may  be 
iven  in  cafes  where  the  Peroviai 
ark  by  itfelf  would  be  lefe  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, &c.  are  alfo  requifitc,  they  are 
either  to  be  premifed.  or  occafioc- 
ally  interpofed.  See  page  196. 

Bolus  hystericus. 
Hjfteric  bolus. 

Take  of 
Mufk, 

Afafcetida,  each  fix  grains; 
Caftor,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fuflicienC  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a very  well  cca- 
trived  one  forthepurpofcsexpreflcd 
in  its  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice 
both  in  hylltrical  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders  ; and  often  gives 
relief  in  (he  deprefiions.  faintings, 
flatulent  cholics,  he.id  achs,  and 
Other  fymptoms,  attending  them. 
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c may  be  taken  twice  a day,  along 
kvich  any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus  iliacus. 

Iliac  bolus. 

'Take  of 

Cathartic  extra^,  one  fcruplc; 
Thebaic  extrafl,  one  grain, 
'^/lake  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is preferibed  by  Dr. 
IVlead,  for  cafing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing  llools,  in  the  illiac  pafEon, 
and  dry  belly-ach  ; where  the  ir- 
ritating cathartics,  exhibited  by 
xhemfelves,  are  thrown  up  by  vo- 
rnit.  I'he  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  accompanied  with  purga- 
tiveglyllers  of  themoreacridkind ; 
and  Its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
fufion  of  fena  mixed  with  a little  of 
the  elixir  falutis,  ortin£lureof  fena. 

Bolus  mercuxialis. 
Mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Calomel,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains ; 

Conferveof  rofes,  half  adrachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  nighr, 
or  oftener,  for  raifing  a falivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  difoiders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope- 
ration. it  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alterative,  to  be  car- 
ried off  next  morning  by  a cathar- 
tic : mercurials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  ef- 
fefls  than  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives direflly. 

Bolus  mkrcurialis  emeticus. 

Emilic  mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Yellow  emetic  mercury,  fix 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 


This  firong  emetic  Is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes;  par- 
ticularly in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers 
of  long  Handing,  the  cleanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  violence  of  its 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robulk 
conllitutions. 

Bolus  pectoralis. 
Pedoral  b^us. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains; 
Salt  of  hartihorn,  five  grains  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fufii- 
cient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  Handing,  old 
coughs,  aHhmas,  and  beginning 
coniumptions,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief;  efpecially  if  bleeding 
18  premifed,  and  repeated,  if  ne- 
celTary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio. 
Bolus  of  rhubsn  b luitb  nsercury. 
Take  of 

Choice  rhubarb,  twenty>five 
grains  j 

Calomel,  five  grains; 

Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  dellroy 
worms,  and  in  cacheiiic,  chlorotic, 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus  rheumaticus. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  gualacum,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Salt  of  hartihorn,  feven  grains; 
Simple  fyrup,  a fuificient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a rheumatic  fe- 
ver. 
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ver,  or  a continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  firft  from  ncg- 
ledled  colds,  this  bolus  has  been 
given  with  good  eiTe£ls,  once  a 
week  or  oftener : the  patient  keep* 
ing  warm,  and  drinking  warm  li* 
quors,  to  promote  its  operation  as 
a cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufc  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
venxfeAion,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  eight  or  ten  days  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  lizy.  '1  his  medi- 
cine is  likewife  exhibited  in  fciatic, 
arthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac- 
companied with  afizinefsofblood: 
in  thefe  it  much  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  the  true  rheumaufm. 

Bolus  scilliticus. 

SciUitic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frelh  fquills,  twelve  grains  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a fcruple ; 
Oil  of  pepper- mint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a due  confift- 
ence  for  a bolus. 

This  is  a warm,  ftimulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes  where  the  natural  fecre- 
tions  are  obllruflcd  or  fupprelTed 
from  a vifeidity  or  fluggilhoefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquills  is  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  ilrengthen 
the  Itomach  and  intedines,  and 
prevent  the  compofition  from  be- 
ing thrown  up  by  vomit,  which 
this  quantity  of  fqaills,  given  by 
itfelf,  would  in  many  conilitutions 
be. 

Bolus  theriacalis. 

‘Tr tacit  bolus. 

Take  of 

Theriaca,  two  fcruples ; 


Salt  of  hartlhorn,  feven  grains  ; 

Camphor,  three  grains. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  a bolus. 

Camphor  and  fait  of  bartlbore, 
when  thus  Joined  with  opistes, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  cSc&s 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  rtlaxanon 
which  the  opium  occafions.  The 
quantity  of  theriaca  in  this  boia 
contains  fomewhat  more  tiua  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus. 

Sudorific  boisu. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 

Thebaic  extrafl,  one  grain  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a taffi- 
cient  quantity  to  reduce  thea 
into  a bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
moft  elFeflual  fudorifics,  general.r 
exciting  a copious  fweat.  In  maar 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  w 
be  anfwered,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  it  may  be  given  to 
great  advantage. 

Bolus  terebinthi n atvs. 

T urptntint  bolus. 

Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple; 

Powdered  liquorice,  a fufficie::: 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a convenient  form  far 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  aniwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elccais- 
pane  root  in  the  filultc  {ictsr,  page 
577- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ele£laries, 


ELECTARIES  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
^viih  fy rups,  &c.  into  fuch  a confid- 
ence, that  the  powders  may  not  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe  may 
De  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a knife,  and  not  prove  too  diff  to 
fwallow. 

Eleflaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
filch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates, 
and  the  like,  (except  in  officinal 
eleflaries  to  be  difpenfed  by 
weight)  are  feldom  truded  in  this 
form,  on  account  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  dofe;  difgudful  ones, 
acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be 
conveniently  taken  in  it ; nor  is 
the  form  of  an  eleflary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubdances, 
as  mercurials,  their  being  apt  to 
fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compofition  is  made  too  difl^. 

1 he  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fidence of  an  eleflary  ; of  fyrups 
of  the  common  confidence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  fuffi- 


cicnt. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
likewife  a little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  foon.  Eleclaries  of  Peruvian 
hark,  for  ioftance,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  ofsen  in  a day 
or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 


lages than  with  fyrups,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  dick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  tade  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a confiderabic 
time ; whild  mucilages  pafs  free- 
ly, without  leaving  any  tafle  in 
the  mouth.  A little  foft  extrafl 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  compofition  fiiffi- 
ciently  grateful,  without  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  more  adhe- 
five  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleQary  di- 
refted  at  a time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefeription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  three 
ounces. 

General  rules  for  snaking  eleSaries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down 
for  decoflions  and  powders  in 
general,  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  in  making  decoflions 
and  powders  for  eleflaries  [£.] 
JI. 

Gums,  infpiflated  juices,  and  fuck 
other  fubdances  as  are  not  pul- 
verable,  Ihould  be  diflblved  in 
the  liquor  preferibed  : then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  brifltly  dir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [£.j 
III; 

Adringent  eleflaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their 
compofition,  Ihould  be  prepar- 
ed only  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time  [£.] 

For  adringent  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  virtue,  on  being 

kept 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moiflure  of  the 
pulps  (hould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added  to  them  [£.] 

■ 

Eleftaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  dueconfillence,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  Canary  wine  ; 
[£.£.]  and  not  with  fyrup  or 
honey  ; by  this  means,  the  dofe 
will  be  the  lead  uncertain  ; a 
circumdance  deferving  particu- 
lar regard,  in  thofe  eipecially 
which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a latge  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  confeSit  Paulina, 
and  pbilonium  [£.j 

ELECTARIUM  ad 
DYSENTERICOS. 

Antidyfcnteric  eleSarj. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

japonic  confeflion,  two  ounces; 
Locatelli’s  balfam  (beaten  up 
with  a fudicient  quantity  of 
yolks  of  eggs)  one  ounce; 
Powdered  rhubarb,  half  an 
ounce ; 

. Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  a fufli- 
cient  quantity. 

^'^ix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

Th IS  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prelTed  in  its  title.  Allringents 
or  opiates  by  themfclves  rarely  have 
place  in  dylinteries,  even  after  the 
iirll  palTagcs  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a full  dofe  of 
rhubarb  ; they  eafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  (lux  for  a time;  but 
the  (liort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow- 
ed by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  con- 
(cquences  Irom  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  humours.  The 


rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  trooj 
the  pradlice  of  the  infirmary,  in 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu- 
mulation, without  much  counter- 
adling  the  falutary  efiefis  of  rhe 
other  materials  ; in  maay  calcs, 
however,  it  may  be  dill  aecefiarj 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelf.  The  dole  of  the  denary 
is  the  bulk  of  a large  cuuneg, 
once  or  twice  a day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptcas. 
One  drachm  contains  about  ck- 
fixth  part  of  a grain  of  opinm. 

ELECTARIUM  e BACCIS. 
LAURI. 

EltQary  of  haj-berruu 
Lund. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 

Caraway  feeds, 

Parfley  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce; 
Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  pepper, 

Rufliacaltor,  each  two  drachms; 
Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powdered  fpe- 
cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey, 
and  make  them  into  an  eledary-. 

This  compofition  is  fomecimes 
taken,  in  Aatulent  cholics  and 
hyllerical  diforders,  from  a fcrup/c 
to  two  drachms  : but  its  priocipal 
ufe  is  in  carminative  glyilers,  nor 
is  it  often  employed  in  thefe.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  ectixe- 
ly  dropped  it. 

ELECTARIUM  e CASIA. 

EltSary  of  cafia. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Solutive  fyrup  of  roles. 

Pulp  of  cafia,  frc(h  extraded, 
each  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces ; 

Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 

Cj  rind  the  manna  in  a mortar,  and, 
with  a gentle  heat,  diffolve  it 
an  the  fyrup  ; then  add  the 
- pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
due  conQllence. 

DIACASIA. 

Edinb, 

"T  ake  of 

: Pulp  of  cafia,  twelve  ounces ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces  ; 
i Calabrian  manna,  eight  ounces; 

c Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 

IDilTolve  the  manna  in  warm  wa- 
1 ter,  drain  the  folution,  and  eva- 

porate it,  along  with  the  fyrup, 
tf  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  honey  : then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
; into  an  uniform  eledlary,  ac- 

cording to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  eleftaries  and 
, other  like  purpofes ; as  the  pulp- 
ing a fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 

, for  extemporaneous  prefeription, 
is  fufficiently  troublefome;  the  ta- 
marinds give  them  a pretty  taftc, 
and  do  not  fubjed  them,  as  might 
be  expeded,  to  turn  four  : after 
Handing  for  four  months,  the  com- 
pofition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefully  taken  by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drachms  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  cof- 
tive  habits. 

ELECTA  RIUM  LENITIVUM. 

Lenitivt  tleSarj. 

Loud- 

Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Sena,  eigjit  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds. 

Pulp  of  cafia. 


Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 
a pound ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  Higar, two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder  ; the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half ; then 
Itrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a pound  and  a half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs : in  this  diffolve  the. 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  fyrup,  by 
little  and  little,  to  the  pulps : 
laflly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparated  by  the  fieve. 

This  eleftary  may  be  occalion- 
ally  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a nut- 
meg or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  collive  habits.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  glyllers, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  following 
is  rather  more  convenient. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  four  ounces ; 

Liquorice,  two  ounces; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound  ; 
tamarinds, 

cafia,  each  half  a pound ; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Infufc  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds  in  the  water, 
in  a clofe  veffel,  for  a night: 
prefs  out  and  drain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar  to 
the  cotifilicnce  of  a thick  fyrup: 
then  add  the  pulps,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together,  fo 
as  to  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This 
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This  eleflary  is  much  prefer- 
able, for  glylltTi,  to  thofe  ivhich 
Jiavc  powders  in  their  compofiiion. 
It  is  now  freed  from  feme  fuper- 
iluous  ingredients  which  were  left 
in  it  at  former  rcvifals ; viz.  po- 
lypody roots,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds, and  Hnfeed. 
Honey  is  exchanged  for  fugar, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping;  perhaps  melaffes  would 
be  preferable  ot  either,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  intention,  and  is 
not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likewife  prevents  fuch  fub- 
ilances  as  are  this  way  difpofed, 
‘from  running  into  fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 

PECTORALE. 

PeSoral  eleSary. 

Eittnb. 

Take  of 

Rob  of  elder  berries,  two 
ounces  ; 

Spermaceti  dilToIved  in  a fuffi- 
cientquantity  of  yolksofeggs, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Flowersofbenzoinc,onedrachm; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufheient  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  into  an  eleflary. 

Th  IS  Is  a very  ufeful  medicine, 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expe£fora- 
tion.  It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a fmall  nutmeg. 

'I  afeii  to  the  bulk  of  a large  nut- 
meg, at  bed-time,  it  generally, 
not  only  relieves  the  bread,  but 
tends  to  procure  a falutary  dia- 
phorefis  or  fweat  in  the  night. 

It  is  here  improved  from  the  form- 
er editions,  by  fubllitucing  rob  of 
elder  berries  to  conferee  of  rofes, 
and  fpermaceti  to  compound  pow- 
der of  gum  tragacaoth. 


ELECTARIUM  e 
SCAIMMONiO. 

EltSarj  of 

Land. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  an  oncce  and  a Aalf; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drachms; 
Eflential  oil  of  caiaway  feeds, 
balf  a drachm  ; 

Honey,  half  a pound. 

Let  the  ipices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey  ; tka 
add  th*  powdered  fcamnaij, 
and  afterwards  the  oil. 

This  eleftary  is  a warm,  brii 
purgative.  It  is  a reform  of  tie 
eUaarium  caryacojiinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfaiories,  a compofi- 
tion  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largeuefs  of  iu 
dofe.  A drachm  and  a half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half  aa 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e SCORDIO. 

EUaarj  of  fcordtum.  cammanlj  caZtl 
Diafeardium. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  fpccies  of  fcordium  wi± 
opium,  any  quantity  ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  n 
theconfillenceof  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  lyrop,  to 
as  to  make  an  eledlary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatorie', 
the  fpecies  were  ordered  to  be 
made  up  with  honey  ; this  is  cow 
exchanged  for  a fyrup,  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o- 
piate  allringent,  whilft  honey  is 
manifellly  aperient  and  detergent. 

It  it  not  perhaps  neceflk>y , for  the 
purpofes  of  the  Ihops,  to  make 

the 
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he  fpeciesinto  an  eleftary  at  all: 
sy  Weeping  in  this  form,  the  in- 
T red  icnts  lofe  greatly  of  their  aro- 
matic  flavour  and  allringency,  he- 
roin ing  foft  and  fmooth  upon  the 
palate  i and  the  red  colour,  im- 
parted by  the  bole,  decays.  1 he 
I .jondon  college  have  therefore  very 
jul\ly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  eleftary  ; 
and  direfted  the  powder,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafiona.  Sec  Specus  t fconiio,  and 
Put'vis  e bah),  cum  and  fine  efio. 
Kit  her  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
made  up  extemporaneoufly  into  an 
‘ cledfary,  with  any  fyrup  that  lhall 
' be  judged  proper, 

Uiafeordium  was  intended  by 
’ its  author  Fracaflorius  for  an  anti- 
' pellilential ; but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  little  occahon  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ; nor 
could  this  be  anywife  depended  on. 
it  is  a moderately  warm  allringent 
and  opiate;  and  in  this  light  only 
is  con/idered  by  the  prefent  prac- 
‘ tice.  One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elcc- 
tary. 

The fftcits  e fcardit,  which  make 
the  balls  of  this  denary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  5^6} 
Icveral  Aiperfluous  ingredients ; 

I for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  a judicious  reformation  of 
the  powder,  under  the  title  of 
Puluts  t bob,  the  eleflary  is  made 
with  the  powder  unreformed  ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
might  be  made  in  a medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
and  wbofe  effeds  have  been  fo 
long  experienced  ; and  partly  be- 
caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
the  pulvii  e bob,  may  dired  an 
eledary  to  d>e  made  with  it  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription.  in 
I the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powder,  but  the  eledary  is  re- 
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formed  to  a great  degree  ofclc- 
gance  and  fimplicity.  And  as 
the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  being  a very 
unimportant  one,  is  now  omiiicu, 
the  compofition  is  diltioguilhed  by 
another  title,  viz. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 

Japonic  confeShn. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; 
'I'ormentil  root. 

Nutmeg, 

Olibanutn,  each  two  ounces ; 
Opium  diflblved  in  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  Canary  wine,  one 
drachm  and  a half; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  boiled  to 
the  thicknels  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary, which  fupplics  the  place 
of  diafeotdium- 

The  ingredients  in  this  eleda- 
ry feem  extremely  well  choicn, 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,  that  the  quantity  of  o- 
pium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diafeor- 
dium  of  the  former  pharmaco- 
poeias of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one 
grain  in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLb 

Locatelli'i  baljam. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Stralburgh  turpentine. 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a pound; 
Red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax  over  a gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ; then 
add  the  reft  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine;  afterwards  mix  in 
the  faunders,  and  ^keep  them 
flirting  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold. 

Edinb* 


E-IeBarict. 
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• Edinh. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half ; 
Cbio  orScrafburgh  turpentine^a 
pound  and  a half ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a gen- 
tle fire,  then  add  the  turpentine ; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping 
them  continually  flirring  till 
grown  cold. 

Dracoks  blood  gives  a more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 
than  red  faunders,  though  on  an- 
other account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
diflblved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  hasmorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
intellines,  dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  and  allhmas:  the 
dofc  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drachms  : it  may  be  commodiouHv 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conferve  of  rofes,  as  direfled 
hereafter  in  page  ^98.  Some 
have  likewife  applied  it  external- 
ly for  deterging  and  incarnating 
recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 

Ctfalic  balfam. 

Etiinb. 

Take  of 

Exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs^  one 
ounce ; 

Dillilled  oil  of  cloves, 

of  lavender, 

of  rofemary,  each  half  a 
drachm  ; 

of  amber,  half  afcruple; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm. 
Lqiuefy  the  oil  ef  nutmegs  in  a 


filver  veflel;  and  olioi  alw 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  tic  1- 
Hilled  oils  and  the  ui/am, 
cording  to  art. 

This  medicine  it 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  ttrp'e,  mi 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  vrnat; 
the  part . and  comfotfisj  'I' 
nerves  ; and  to  be  fmelled  to,  * 
refrelhing  and  enlivening  uef' 
rits.  Some  have  alio  gitecitit' 
wardly  as  a warm  cordial.  Isas' 
guid  cafes,  and  indebiliiioofw 
nervous  fyKeiii.  Thereareikr- 
dance  of  preparations  of 
in  foreign  pharmacopeias,  coa- 

pofed  each  of  only  we  eSami 

oil,  incorporated  wiihthe  expei- 

ed  oil  of  nutmegs;  which  Iri  ** 
to  be  prcviou/Iy  freed  fro® 
vonr  (by  diftillatioo  with 
that  the  fmell  of  the  loraet 
not  be  injured  thereby:  m » 
room  of  this  prepared  febacw* 
matter,  a mixture  of  whie 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed. 
the  praBical  thtmifirjt  * 
procefs  is  given  for  thenislt'*?" 
thefe  kind.*  of  preparatiu®*'  “ 
der  the  title  of 


Balsami/m  ODOsrre*^*' 

jIn  oJoriferwts  balj**- 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  ^ 

White  bees  wax, eacht^*®*' 

Put  the  oil  into  a Chiss  ' 
placed  in  a pan  of  **  ' 
and  nice  the  wax  into  vji 
them  together  wtth  * , 

knife,  or  fmall  fpatuU*  n . 
wax  is  melted  : then  re®o  , 
veflel  out  of  the  hot 
when  the  matter  begins  to' 

en,  dropin  fourdrs<h®so 

odoriferous  efleniid  on,  ^ 
of  cinnamon,  notro*,?’' 
lemon  peel,  rhodium,  j,, 
rofemary,  &c.  or  of  * "I' 
of  two  or  three  of 
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whicYi  may  be  added  one  drachm 
of  ed'cnce  of  ambergris,  which 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  withoutcommunicating any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conftantly  llirring,  that  they  may 
be  perfetlly  mixed  : and  as  foon 
a.s  (his  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the  dilTipation  of  the  clTential 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
oe  made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to 
-efemblc  in  this  rei'peil  alfo,  as 
.veil  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
^rom  which  the  elTential  oil,  you 
"make  ule  of,  was  drawn.  A little 
■sf  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fap  green,  being  previ- 
,oully  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
' will  give  a fine  green  ; a little  cin* 
■ nabar,  a fcarlct;  turmeric,  a lemon 
colour ; Prufiian  blue,  a violet ; 
and  cochineal,  a line  purplilh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cardiid  confeBion. 

Edinb. 

. Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers, 
three  ounces  ; 

Candied  nutmegs,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Candied  ginger,  iix  drachms ; 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fuflicient. 

Mix  them  into  an  eleflary,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  eleflary,  though  very 
dilTerent  in  compofition,  is  nearly 
fimilar  in  virtue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil;  for  on  its  goodnefs. 


that  of  the  medicine  in  great  mea- 
fure  depends. 

CONFECTIO  PA  CLIN  A. 

, 'the  confeBion  called  Paulina. 

Ltnd. 

Take  of 

Coitus,  or  in  its  flead  zedoary. 
Cinnamon, 

, Long  pepper. 

Black  pepper, 

Storax, 

Galbanum,  > drained. 

Opium,  3 

Ruflia  caflor,  each  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  thecon- 
fillence  of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm  the  fyrup,  and  carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firll  dif- 
folved  ill  wine  : gradually  add  • 
this  mixture,  whilfl  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  (lorax  and  galba- 
num  previoufly  melted  toge- 
ther : and  afterwards  fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  the  cowpectio  a»- 
CKiceNis  of  our  former  dil'pen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firft 
form  and  author.  It  is  a warm 
opiate  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufeof  in  praftice: 
thirty-two  grains  contain  one  grata 
of  opium. 

MITHRIDATIUM.  five 
CONFECTIO  DAiVlOCRATIS. 
Mitbridate,  or  the  eonfeBhn  of 
Damocratet. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drachms ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard. 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muflard. 

Frank- 
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’ Franlcincenfe, 

C'hio  turpentine,  each  ten 
drachmi ; 

Camels  hay. 

Coitus,  or  in  its  (lead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  (lead  mace, 
btechas. 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypocillis, 

Stoiax  drained, 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum  drained, 

Opobaliam,  or  in  its  (lead  ex- 
pre(Ted  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Ruflia  cador,  each  one  ounce ; 
Foley  mountain, 

Scoroium, 

Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  cu> 
bebs. 

White  pepper. 

Candy  carrot  feed. 

Bdellium  drained,  each  feven 
drachms ; 

Celtic  nard. 

Gentian  root. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  pardey  feed, 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Opium  drained,  each  5 drachms ; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Anifeed,  , 

Sagapenum,  drained,  each  three 
drachms  ; 

Kleum  athamanticum, 

St.  John’s  Wort, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  dead  terra  Ja- 
ponica, 

Bellies  of  (kinks,  each  two 
drachms  and  a half ; 

Clari  fied  honey , th  rice  the  weight 
of  ail  the  other  ingredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  diffolved  in  wine ; 
melt  the  dorax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
prelTcd  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 


in  another  vefiel,  contiaually 
dirring  them  about,  to  pmes:  j 
their  burning;  with  tiefe,  (e  | 
melted,  mix  the  hoc  hone/,  a; 
fird  by  fpoonfuls,  asda*tcr»arc!5 
in  larger  quantiiia  at  a tiaie  ; 
when  the  whole  is  gro«a  al- 
mod  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pc»- 
der. 

THERIACA  ANDROMAOn. 

mice  trracU. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fqnilLs,  half  apoiuic, 
Long  pepper. 

Opium  (trained, 

V ipers  dried,  each  ihite  OMces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  fteadei- 
prefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  eau 
two  ounces  ; 

Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 

Scordium, 

Red  rofes, 

Navew  feeds, 

Extradl  of  liquorice,  enrh  u 
ounce  and  a half  ; 

Indian  nard,  | 

Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

Codus,  or  in  its  dead  ledoarj. 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce ; 
Cinquefoil  root. 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead  mas, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calamiat  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  pardey  feed, 
Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine. 

Wild  v^erian  root,  each  £x 
drachms ; 

Gentian  root, 

Celtic 
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Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

S*olcy  Mountain^ 

Sc.  John’s  wort  V leaves, 
Csroundpioe  J 
CSermander  tops,  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  iu  ftead  cu> 
bebs, 

./^nnifeed. 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 

XiCiTer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
iBilhops  weed  J 
tiartwort  > feeds. 
Treacle  muliard) 

Uypociftis, 

Acacia,  or  ia  its  Read  Japan 
earth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Storax  ftrained, 

Sagapennm  Rrained, 

Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  Read 
bole  armenic  or  French  bole. 
Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Small  (or  in  its  Read,  the  long) 
birth  wort  root, 

Lefler  centaury  tops. 

Candy  carrot  lecd, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  Rrained, 

Ruflia  caRor, 

Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  Read,  white 
amber  prepared. 

Calamus  aromaticos,  each  two 
drachms ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner 
as  direfled  in  making  the  mi* 
thridate. 


Thisk  celebrated  eleflaries  are 
•IffloR  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
fhops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compoGtion,  which  the  fuperRi- 
tion  of  former  ages  brought  into 
vogue.  The  theriaca  is  a refor- 


mationofmiibridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  pbyfician  to  Nero:  the 
mithriJate  itlelf  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridatus  kingof  Pontus.  Thefirft 
publilhers  of  this  pompous  arca- 
num were  very  extravagant  in  their 
commendations  of  its  virtues  ; the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confiR  in  its  being  a moR  powerful 
prefervative  againR  all  kinds  of 
Venom : whoever  took  a proper 
ouantity  in  a morning,  was  en- 
Inred  from  being  poiloned  during 
that  whole  day  ; this  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  example  of  its  (nppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
ns,  was  by  its  conRant  ufe  fo  for- 
tified againR  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  effed  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  afijRance. 
But  the  notions  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  tbofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifeRly  erroneous.  Before  ex- 
perience had  furnilhed  mankind 
with  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  wrre 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
fied  themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
poRtions  which  Ihould  counterad 
their  efleds,  accumulating  toge- 
ther all  thofe  fubRances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  poRefled  of  any  de- 
greeofalexipharmacpower.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  antient  phyficians: 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
fon,  except  the  cicuta,  aennitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beaRs ; and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  the  feveral  antidotes  (epa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  cuuld  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expeded 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into 
Q^q  one 
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one  form  could  make  a remedy 
againll  all  difeafes. 

Yet  notwithllandin^  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
the'.e  medicinesi  and  their  cnor 
mity  in  point  of  compofition  ; as 
they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma- 
terials, whofe  virtues,  though 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de- 
itroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety  ; the  compounds  have 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe- 
rience, to  produce  very  conCder- 
able  efiefls,  as  warm  opiate  dia- 
phoretics. - 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perduities,  without  any  diroinu 
tion  of  their  virtues ; yet  as  the 
eftcfls  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fomuch 
regard  has  been  paid  to  ancient 
au  hority,  as  not  to  attempt  a re- 
formation of  that  kind.  The 
London  college  have  however 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from 
forms  originally  complex,  all  fub- 
fequeiit  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.  Neither  the  deferip- 
tiun  in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andro- 
machus,  nor  the  profe explanation 
of  the  younger,  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  while  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theiiaca;  and 
the  orris  root,  in  the  mithridate 
of  Our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is 
alfo  a fupcrnumcrary  ingredient, 
not  w,.rrarited  by  the  original : 
thefe  therefore  are  rejefted.  Nor 
is  theafarum  in  niithridatcground- 
ed  on  any  good  authority : the 
verfe  it  is  t..ken  from,  is  mutilat- 
ed and  corrupt  ; and  the  word 
w hich  fome,  upon  conjcAure  only, 
fu;  pofe  to  have  been  aratunt, 
others,  alio  upon  conjeillure,  chufe 
to  read  diilcrently  ; till  fome 
emendation  (hall  be  better  (ounded 
ed  than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fes,  this  fitigle  ipetics  may  be  lafc- 
ly  pafl'ed  over,  without  any  preju- 


dice to  the  medicine.  Nore  of 
the  aniienc  deferiptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  ibis  particular;  for 
they  either  omit  this  tagrcdim, 
and  others  alfo,  or  iboood 
additions. 

One  innovation  ia  both  tbefe 
medicines,  the  college  have  allow- 
ed themfelves.  in  each  of  tbefe 
compofitions  are  found  both cioaa- 
mod  and  cafia  iignea  ; and  i:  is 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galen’s  works,  that  t.Se  tKKr 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  ap- 
on  account  of  the  great  diihcalty 
of  procuring  the  other  ; to  thSN 
retain  the  cafia,  now  that  cinna- 
mon is  fo  common,  is  a blind  fol- 
lowing of  thefe  writers,  withou: 
any  attention  to  their  meaning : 
the  cafia  therefore  is  now  rejed^, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnanicis 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  Galen  direds  to  be 
obferved  in  fobllitucing  theonefer 
the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  tk 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  ux 
Celtic  and  Indian  nard  ; that  i»e 
firll  had  a place  in  thcle  compea- 
tions,  on  account  of  the  di&ui^ 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ; for  Gs- 
leh  exprelsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a matc.'i.tl  error  ia 
regard  to  the  theriaca,  which  hir 
pafTcd  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  except  tot  pre- 
fent: this  ir,  the  fubllituticg  Ro- 
man vitriol  to  the  ancient  cnaicitis, 
now  not  certainly  known,  and  ia 
the  catalogue  of  firaples,de(‘cribioj 
the  Roman  to  be  a blue  vicriei ; 
whereas  the  Italian  writers  are  nes- 
nimous  it  is  a green  vitriol  ; acd 
were  it  not,  it  would  no:  anfwtr 
to  the  effects  of  the  Chaicitis,  wkio 
was  certainly  a chalybeate,  and 
gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour. 
What  has  chiefly  octafioctd  chal- 
citis  to  be  fuppof  d a cupreous  vi- 
triol, Terms  to  be  its  name,  derivxd 
from  copper ; but  it  is  to 

be 
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c obfcrved,  that  all  vitriols  were 
srmerly  imagined  to  proceed  from 
opper,  and  were  named  accord- 
itgly  : (he  green  or  martial  vitriols 
ire  Hill  called  by  the  Germans 
uf^ervi^er,  and  by  us  ctpptras. 
t IS  probable,  that  the  ancient 
: halcitis  was  no  other  than  a native 
nartial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the 
aeat  of  thofe  warm  climates,  to  a 
degree  of  yellowilh  red  or  coppery 
colour : and  therefore  the  common 
green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by  art, 
very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

'I'he  London  college  have  like- 
wife  fomeuhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
paration of  thele  medicines,  by  o- 
mitting  the  trockifci  cyphm  uled  in 
the  miihridate,  and  the  ht^tbnA 
and  •uiptrim  for  the  theriaca ; and 
inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Z’tjuelffer't  manner,  in  thecompoliti- 
ons  they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
xnodioully,  the  ingredients  in  thefe 
troches  uniting  with  thofe  in  the 
theriaca  itfclf,  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  numbers 
equally  Cmple  in  the  mithridate, 
it  was  necelTary  to  retrench  a few 
odd  grains  from  fome  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  make  a fmall  addition  to 
fume  others : (hey  adjufted  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  in  the 
It  ochifci  cypheos  from  the  original 
defcription  in  Galen;  the  numbers 
in  our  former  pharmacopoeia  being 
very  erroneous. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ing very  little  deference  to  antiqui- 
ty or  common  prejudice,  have  ven- 
tured at  length  to  difeard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques  ; and  have  fubOi- 
tuted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
Ample  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efficacy,  under  the  title  of 

THERIACA  EDINENSIS. 

Edinburgh  iheritica. 

Edinb, 


1 ake  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces; 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces  ; 

Kefin  ofguaiacum,  fourounces; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  two 
ounces ; 

Myrrh, 

Englifh  fafifron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce ; 

Rob  of  elderberries,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powders  ; 

. Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  difiblve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into 

an  elefiary. 

T H itcompofitionconfiftsof  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  isdoubt- 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pe£led  from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compofed  of  the 
lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Andromachus.  But  as  thefe  me- 
dicines have  for  a long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  by  the  way  of  cataplafm, 
the  theriaca  Lmdinenjis  is  now 
omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a cataplafm  compofed  of  a few 
well-chofcn  articles,  under  the 
name  of  caiaplafma  e cymino,  of 
which  hereatier.  For  internal  ufe, 
none  of  the  theriacas  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore;  praflitioners  hav- 
ing introduced  in  their  r.iom,  ex- 
temporaneous bolutcs  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like;  which  anfwer  all 
their  interuions,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  given  either 
with  or  without  opium,  an  ingre- 
dient which  renders  the  others  pre- 
judicial in  cafes  where  they  might 
otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fitions,  One  grain  thereof  is  con- 
a tained 
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uined  in  four  drachmsof  the 
dacet;in  threefcruples,fifteeograins 
of  the  Venice  treacle  { and  in  five 
foruples  of  the  ibttiacu  EMnenJis, 
The  proportion  of  opium  will  va- 
ry a little,  according  to  die  time  that 
they  have  been  kept;  theirmoifture 
by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remMnder  llronger  of  the  opi- 
um, than  an  equal  weight  was  at 
firft.  A change  of  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  falfely  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients  ; by  which  they  were 
foppofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A good  deal  of  care  it  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre> 
carious.  The  intention  of  diflblv- 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleflaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mixed  with 
the  reft. 

PHILONIUM  LONDINENSE. 

Ltndon  phihnium. 

Lend. 

T ake  of 

White  pepper. 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  twoounces; 
Strained  opium,  fix  drachms ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confiftenceof  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Heat  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with  it  the  opium,  previoufty 
diflblved  in  wine  ; then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  reduced  into 
powder. 

Th  IS  is  a reformation  of  the  pht- 
latuum  deficribcd  by  Galen,  which 


was  received  in  our  preceding pfear- 
macopoeias  with  the  addiaon  of 
fome  fuperfiaous  ingTedicaus,  and 
diftingttiftied,  hatnmftrjpfoperij, 
bytbeepKbec.ffMMa».  'Thrmddi^-  i 
lional  articles,  and  ibiBe  uneeceiS- 
fiiry  ones  that  were  in  the  ongical, 
are  here  omitted,  and  the  quasi- 
dries  of  the  other  varied,  fe  as  to 
preferve  the  faisie  proportsoo  tt 
opium  to  the  whole,  as  in  ow  M 
pharmacopceia.  Tbsrty-&xgnws 
of  the  compofitioa  costaia  ace 
grain  of  opium. 

Thk  michridatc,  theriaca,  diaf- 
cordium,  confefiio  PaaUom,  ami 
pbiloniuffi,  are  the  only  cooipofi- 
tions  now  remaining, of  what  bare 
been  called  the  officinal  captials. 
They  are  ail  medicines  of  great 
power  ; and  as,  on  the  osie  haid, 
they  are  applicable,  by  the  judi- 
cious  phyfician,  to  exccUcnt  pur- 
pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  iw- 
prudent  ufe  has  often  been  prodac- 
tive  of  mifehiesrous  confeqneacn 
It  has  beencuftomary  among  nujfn, 
and  others,  to  give  diafeordka 
to  children,  to  cafe  their  cea- 
plaints,  and  to  procure  deep;  it- 
tentions  which  it  effiedi  unity  at- 
fwers,  but  at  the  fame  time  ee*«r 
fails  to  bring  on  a coftive  habh, 
the  foundation  of  many  diAtaies : | 

this  medicine  has  likewife  been  tw 
unwarily  given  for  reflrainiag 
fluxes  ; whofe  fupprefBou  was  af- 
terwards followed  by  more  dat- 
gerous  fymptoms.  The  cclelwated 
alexiphariuacs,miifaridate,a«dtlie- 
riaca,  have  oftentimes  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  wereinteudeo  w 
remedy,  have  converted  a coia- 
ffion  cold  into  a high  fever,  haw 
railed  flight  febrile  complaints  in- 
to a malignant  fever.  Nowerer 
(Irongly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  are  recommended  for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoring 
fweat,  expelling  muigoity,  dtc. 
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3C  tttmoft  caudon  ii  reqat&te  in 
™he  ufe  of  them  ; the  caiea  which 
™'emand  their  affillance,  are  much 
(requeue  than  it  geoerally  fu|^> 
Eht>ofcd. 

WK 

ELECTAaitTM  ACISUU. 

Acid  tUdary. 

*^ake  of 

^ Conferee  of  woodfomi,  otit 
ounce; 

Pulpof  tamarinds, half  an  ounce; 
^ Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  much 
^ as  is  fufficient  to  give  a grate- 
ful  acidity  ; 

8ymp  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
^ as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
^ the  confidence  of  a foft  elec* 
tary. 

ta 

a'  This  gratefiil  acid  compofition 
If  is  an  ufeful  refrigerant  and  and* 
t'  (epuc  in  difierent  kinds  of  infiam- 
sf  inatory  and  putrid  diforders. 

i' 

* ELBCTAaiVM  ALEXETEEIUM. 

AUxtttricd  eltdary. 

“ Take  of 

Confe£lioa  of  kermes,  one 

* drachm ; 

* Candied  ginger,  fix  drachms  ; 

* Contrayerva  root, 

* Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 

' drachm ; 

' Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

* as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 

* other  ingredients  into  thccon- 

^ fiilence  of  an  ele^ry. 

T H I s is  a moderately  warm  elec* 
' tvy,  contrived  by  B^rhaave  for 
' raifingandreemitingtheftrengthin 
' low  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  funk, 
and  the  patient  languid  anddejed- 
ed.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or 
five  hours  with  any  proper  julep. 

ElECTAAIVM  ALTERANtt 

AhtrmUve  tUdary. 


Take  of 

Crude  andiuony,  finely  kvigat* 
ed,  three  drachms ; 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  twodracbms} 
Oil  of  faflafras,  fix  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes;  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

BaJfamic  fyrup,asmuchasisfnf- 
ficient. 

Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  t^ether;  and 
having  mixed  theie  with  the  oil 
(dropped  on  a little  fugar)  and 
the  coofeive,  let  the  whole  be 
foftened  with  the  fyrup  into  a 
due  confiftence. 

Tuismedicineisufedagainllca- 
taneous  (bulnefies,  obllrudions  of 
the  glands,  and  impurities  of  the 
bl(^  and  juices.  Difpenfatory 
writers  in  general  lay  the  princi- 
al  llrefs,  in  compofitions  of  this 
ind,  upon  the  calx,  ceruire,orcin* 
nabar  of  antimony,  preparations 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  crude 
mineral,  and  very  ill  deferve  the 
great  charafler  which  has  been  ufii* 
ally  given  of  them.  The  bulk  of  a 
fmall  nutmeg  of  this  elefiary  may 
be  taken  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a little  of  the  fimple  or 
compound  lime  water. 

Electarivm 

ANTIEPILtPTICUM. 

Antuydtftic  tkdary* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  t wodrachms} 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  ele&ary. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre- 
quently preferibed  by  Dr.  Mead,  in 
epileptic  cafes,  withfuccefs:  hedi- 
re£b  one  drachm  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together : after  which,  to 
confirm  the  cure  and  prevent  a re- 
Q.q  3 lapfc. 
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lapfr,  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  re- 
peated for  three  or  four  days  before 
every  new  and  foil  moon  lora  con- 
fidcrable  time. 

Electarium 

antidysentericum. 

JntUjfenteric  tUdarj. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drachms ; 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  afuilicientquan- 
tity. 

Let  the  wax  and  fpermaceti  be 

melted  in  the  oil,  over  a gentle 

£re,  and  then  mixed  with  the 

conferve  and  fyrup.  ' 

Where  (harp  irritatinghumours 
have  eroded  the  intellines,  and 
laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  this  foft  healing  elcdlary 
is  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  flaxes  of  long  (landing,  con- 
tra£)ed  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reAringent  kind,  have  been  re- 
moved by  this,  which  fupplies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  Aux  has  carried  off,  heals  the  ‘ 
excoriations,  andobtunds  the  acri- 
monious humours. 

Electarium  aromaticum. 

Aromalic  tUSnry. 

Take  of 

The  aromaticfpecies.one  drachm 
and  a half ; 

Conferveoflavender,twoounces; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fuAicient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  an  eleflary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conAitution.  The  bulk 
of  a fmall  nutmeg  may  be  taken  ’ 
two  or  three  times  a day  with  a 


glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
liquor,  after  it. 

Electarium  BALsAsr/cuar. 
Balfamic  rledarj. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  roles,  two  ounces  ; 
Locatelli’s  balfam,  one  ouece. 
DiAolve  the  balfam  in  the  yoVk  of 
an  egg,  and  then  mixthmsiua 
the  conferve. 

This  eleflary  is  ufed  to  fame 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bttiii; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fep- 
puration  in  the  Aomach.  «hki 
fometimes  happens  after  dyfentt- 
ries ; and  where  there  is  an  erofioc 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-vcAeis,  as 
in  hxmoptoes.  In  thefe  calcs,  the 
bulk  of  a nutmeg'  may  be  tak;a 
for  a dofe  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Electarium  chal ybeatum. 

CJialybeatt  elcduiy. 

Take  of  1 . 

Salt  of  Aeel,  one  drachm ; 
Candied  nutmegs. 

Candied  gioger,  each  half  is 
ounce ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  Ave  drops; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  o« 
Ounce : 

Balfamic  fyrnp,  as  much  as  is 
fuAicient  to  make  them  ic',3 
an  eleflary. 

2. 

Take  of 

RuA  of  Aeel,  or  Aeel  prepared 
withfulphur,  fix  drachms; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  mock 
as  will  reduce  them  into  s 
proper  confiAencc. 

These  elegantchalybeate  medi- 
cines are  given  not  only  in  ca- 
chetic and  chlorotic  cafes,  and 
menArual  obArutions;  but  likc- 

wife 
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vide  in  low  hylleric,  and  melan- 
zHcsltc  diforders ; and  for  warm- 
ng  and  iovigoracing  the  habit  in 
^r«at  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
tlitution.  In  either  of  thefe  inien- 
.tions,  the  bulk  of  a fmall  nutmeg 
is  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  its 
sffeHs  promoted  by  moderate  ex- 
crcife. 

' Electarium  deobstruens. 
Dtobjlrutnt  tUdary. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Hard  foap,  each  a drachm  ; 

' Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  half 
an  ounce ; 

' Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
' fufficrent  to  reduce  the  other 

ingredients  into  the  confid- 
ence of  an  eledary. 

'Where  the  bread  is  oppreded 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifcera 
obdru£led,  this  eleftary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  to  the 
bulk  of  a fmall  nutmeg  at  a time, 
rrhc  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

£lectariuu  adgonorrhoeam. 

EleSary  for  a gonarrhaa. 
Take  of  i. 

Lenitive  eleflary,  three  ounces; 
Jalap,  three  drachms  ; 

Nitre,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  an 
eleflary. 

2. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  denary,  three  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiva,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Khubarb, 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Nitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a pro- 
per confidence  for  an  ele£lary . 


These  compolitions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
pitals ; the  fird  as  a cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
don of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a virulent  go- 
norrhoea: in  this  intention, adrachra 
and  a half  is  direfled  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.  The 
fecond  is  defigqed  for  ilrengthen- 
ing  the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation have  ceafed  : the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Electarium  b cummi 

CU  A1  ACO. 

EUQary  of  gum  guaiacum. 

Take  of 
Gum  guaiacum. 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Canella  alba,  each  llx  drachms ; 
Conferve  of  feurvy-grafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  , 
as  will  bring  them  into  a pro- 
per confidence. 

In  chronical  rhenmatirms,  pains 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
nelTes,  this  warm  flimulating  elec- 
tary may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a nutmeg  twice  a day. 

Electarium  ex  belleboro 

MCRO. 

EUQary  of  black  btlUhorc. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root. 

Extras  of  favin. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This 
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T HI  t eleOai7  iscoi|)lo)red  in  one 
of  oar  hofpkals  ibr  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  ute- 
rus : for  which  purpofe,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a medicine  of  great  pow 
cr.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a drachm  twice  a day. 

Etectarium  tncrassams. 

Inernffating  tU3ary. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pulp  of  frclh  cumfry  root,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Conferve  ot  mallows,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  marllimallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufScient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  the  conlillence  of 
an  cledary. 

Tilts  eledary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a cheltnut,  three  or  four 
tjmcs  a day,  along  with  a milk 
diet,  lor  incrail'ating  anu  obtund- 
ing  thin  ferous  humours,  in  heCtic 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums,  in 
fluxes  and  heat  ot  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  parts  is 
abraded. 

Electarium  ad  nkphriticos. 

Ntf  bruit  tUQarj. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledary,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce ; 
Egg  Ihells  prepared  [or  prepared 
oyfler  Ihells]  half  an  ounce  ; 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  marih mallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

DilTolve  the  tuipcntinein  the  yolk 
ot  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the 
whole  together,  according  to  art, 
fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  cledary. 

T Hiscompofition.takenfromthe 
Edinburgh  infirmaty,  is  contrived 
for  clean  Qng  the  urinary  palTages 


in  nephriticdifbtders.  Torpeatine. 
propel  ly  divided  by  earthy  pow- 
ders, is  a fafe,  and,  at  the  base 
time,  one  of  the  molt powvrAil  di- 
uretics that  can  in  tbeie  cafn  he 
ventured  on  ; the  rhujaarband .'ax- 
ative  cledary  are  very  afefiil  addi- 
tions : for  the  belly  oug^t  here  to 
be  always  kept  open,  though  dur 
ftronger  purgatives  are  very  impro- 
per. A drachm  of  the  eledary  naar 
be  taken  once  or  twice  a day,  akig 
with  an  infuhoo  of  marihffia'bw 
roots,  fweetened  with  a /poonfalof 
honey. 

Electarittm  tahalttjcvu. 

Parahtic  eleSarj. 

Take  of 

MuAard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavcodcr, 
two  drachms. 

Beat  the  mullard  feed  with  a link 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
prefled  through  a hair  beve; 
then  mix  with  it  the  confer  re 
and  the  fpirit. 

Th  I s is  a very  efScacioos  medi- 
cine tor  paralytic  drlbi ders,  ciemors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 
cays accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  Iblids  require  to 
be  ftimulated,  or  iluggilh  ttagaasc 
juices  to  be  pot  ro  motion.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  oftener,  to  the 
bulk  of  a large  nutmeg  ; svttli  a 
glafs  of  rich  wine-,  or  any  proper 
julep,  after  it. 

Elictar-iuh  b cortice. 

Peruviaro. 

EleSary  of  PeneviaX  ita-k. 

Take  of  I. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  otincea; 
Cafeariila,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fuflScieni 
quantity. 

z.  Take 
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X'a.Wc  of 

uviai)  bark,  three  ounces ; 
■Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Sy  rap  of  orange  peel,  a fu£dent 
quantity. 

3* 

*T»lee  of 

Peruvian  bark^  three  ounces; 
Crude  fai  ammoniac,  ^drachms; 
Syrup  of  lemoo  juice,  a fuAcicoc 
quantity. 

4* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 
Colcotbarof  vitriol,  6 drachm*; 
Simple  iyrup,  a fufitcient  quau* 
tity. 

Take  of  ^ 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounee* ; 
Alum,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  at  much 
as  is  fuficient. 

6. 

Take  of 

Ext'afl  of  Peruvian  bark,  one 
Ounce : 

Extrad  of  logwood, 

Extrad  of  liquorice,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  at 
much  as  is  fufficieiit  to  reduce 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
conlifience  of  an  elcdary. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  very 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten- 
tions tor  which  they  are  defigned. 
The  iirft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  affilled  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecond  and  third  are  given  in 
thoie  tntermittents,  which  happen 
in  cachrdie  habits,  and  perfons 
fubject  to  obllruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  where  the  bark  hy  itfelf,  on 
account  of  its  great  aflringcncy, 
would  be  prejudicial.  Thr  tourch 
is  a good  Arengthener  iu  laxities  of 


the  folidi  and  decays  ofeonflituo 
tion ; and  th«  fifth,  a powerful 
ftyptic  in  fiuxes  aod  haemorrhage*, 
particularly  in  the  diabetes  and  fiuor 
alba*.  The  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
each  may  be  taken  at  a time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixtk  is  a very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhilntioa 
of  Peruvian  bm'k  to  thofe  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  witk 
its  tafie  ; the  fubftances  her*  join> 
ed  cffefhially  covering  its  lafte, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  coin- 
cide with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  it  a very  elegant  and  plea- 
fant  one,  and  Well  deferve*  a place 
in  the  Ihops : it  may  either  be 
given  in  the  foror  of  a bolus  or 
denary,  in  the  dofe  of  a drachm  or 
more ; ordifiblved  in  aoy  fuitable 
liquor  into  a draught. 

ELECTAaiuM  roacANS 
AC  ; CUM. 

jf/i  acid  purgative  tleSgry, 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces; 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Make  them  into  an  eleflary. 

This  is  an  ureful  cooling  laxa- 
tive in  hot  bilioos  difpofittons,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oriener,  till  it  begins  to 
operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a day  occalionally 
in  dry  coftive  habits. 

Electarivm  saponaceum. 

Saponaceous  eleSary. 

Take  of 

Hard  ^panilh  foap,  two  ounces; 

Parcira  brava,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  3 drachms; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufficient 
quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This 
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This  ele£lary  is  calculated  for 
jaundices  arifing  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary  dufls,  oravif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf;  fuch  are 
tbofe  which  moft  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the/lools  areof  a whitifh 
or  a(h-colnur,  and  voided  with  diffi- 
culty. The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  twice  a day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofiiion  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, 1 (hall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Somehaverecoromend- 
ed  this  root,  as  a moll  powerful  ac- 
tenuant,  in  a great  variety  of  dif- 
orders  (fee  page  193.)  whilfl  others 
look  upon  it  as  not  fuperior,  if 
equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249.)  The  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  pareira  difcover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  character 
given  of  it;  and  a competency  of 
fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting.  The  London  college 
have  not  received  it  into  their  phar- 
macopoeia. 

EcECLARIUM  SISTENt. 

^ ^ BinJing  tUSary. 

The  japonic  confeflion,  two 
ounces  ; 

Extract  of  logwood,  one  ounce ; 


Syrup  of  dry  roks,  as  macli  1* 
will  reduce  them  intoapro-cc 
confiftence  for  an  eledary. 

This  eleQary  is  aknlaced  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  zad  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  dalj  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan- 
tity of  a nutmeg  may  be  lakea 
every  four  or  five  hoars. 

ElECTARIUM  E SULFHURt. 

EUSary  of  Julffutr. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphar,  half  vx 
ounce ; 

Lenitive  eleflary,  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  marfh mallows,  afu£. 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  eleAary. 

This  eleflary  is  defigned  agaial 
the  piles,  and  generally  diflingui fil- 
ed in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of 
tleSarium  hrmtrrhoiiiaie:  where  the 
diforderisaccompanied  withfebrile 
or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fboie 
nitre  is  occafionally  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms,  to  the 
quantity  here  directed.  It  may  be 
given  from  a drachm  to  half  4a 
ounce  at  a time. 


CHAP. 
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Tr  hohochs. 

E. 


A Lohoih,  tckgma,  lindut,  or 
\ is  a fofi  compound 

^ «lerigned  to  be  licked  or  floivly 
“ iwallowed  down,  of  a middle  con- 
iidence  between  a fyiup  and  elec- 
t tary,  at  lead  never  fo  thin  a?  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter, 

T hefe  preparations  arc  generally 
» compofed  of  expreffed  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  and  other  like  fub- 
ftances.  In  making  them,  the  fyrup 
J is  firft  to  be  mixed  with  a little  fu- 
I gar,  and  then  brilkly  beat  up  in  a 

• mortar,  with  the  oil  ; which  will 

thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecially 
i if  the  lyrup  is  of  the  acid  kind 
T«?6  ounces  of  fyrup,  a drachm  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  exprefled 
oil,  form  a lindlus  of  a due  con- 
fidence ; which  may  be  made  thick- 
er at  pleafnre  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  the 
fyrup, 

Any  oily  fubdance,  as  Locate! It’s 
baifam,  fpermaceti,  &c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  ; 
and  inlleadof  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  peftorals,  may  be  ufed  ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  Ihops.  but 
the  form  at  belt  is  very  unfightly 
and  difagreeable,  and  fubtiances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo, 

LOHOCH  COMMUNE, 
Comnan  hfach. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

FrcDi’-drawn.oil  of  almonds, 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce; 
fugar,  two  drachms. 


Mix  and  make  them  into  a lo- 
hoch, 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO. 

Starch  lahucb. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Starch,  two  drachms; 

Japan  earth,  one  drachm; 
fialfamic  fyrup. 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a thin  fluio,  eatin  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoclu 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 

Lohoc’’  of  Unfeed. 

Edtnb. 

Take  of 

Freih-drawn  linleed  oil, 

Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  walhed. 
White  fugar,  each  two  drachma. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA. 
Lohoc h of  manna. 

Edtnb, 

Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 

Frelh  drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  violets,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 
LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Safonaceaus  lohoch. 

Edtnb. 

Take  of 

Cadile  foap,  one  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  oneouoce 
and  a half. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch 
according  to  art. 

LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DE  SPERMACETI. 

Lofmch  of  fpermaeeti. 

Edini. 

T*ke  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 
Fre(h>drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Mijt  the  fpermaceti  with  a AiiH- 
cieni  quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs, 
then  add  the  oil  and  fyrup,  and 
make  them  into  a lohoch. 

Lohoch  balsamicum. 
Balfamic  Ukock. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ; and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 

Linctvs  solutivus. 
Solutiv*  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce ; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

Oil  olive,  each  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus ; as  in  aphthz,  and  tick- 
Ikig  coughs  from  defluxions  in  the 


firft  paflages  ; for  however  they  ' 
may  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  peiSorals, 
in  afledions  of  the  brcail  aod 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  their  emollient  lubricaring' 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  reEef  in. 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
flow  manner  in  which  they  are 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  well 
adapted  to  corredl  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  aboct 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  ; though 
the  free  ufe  of  fuch  nocuous  coo* 
poGcions  is  foon  liable  to  pall  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  is  an 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
pradlice  is  little  regarded. 

Linctvs  acioolos. 

Acidulous  liuSus.  ' 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  roles,  two 
ounces  ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  four 
fcruplet,  or  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  give  a gratcfol  j 

acidity. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  lindusisof  adiflerentna* 
tore  from  the  foregoing  prepara* 
tions,  and  it  ufed  as  a light  rc- 
flringent  and  detergent.  It  ra- 
ther llrengthens  than  relaxes  the 
ftomach,  u fufficicntly  agreeable 
in  tafte,  and  of  a fine  red  colour. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Emuljions. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  nnitcd  with  watery  li- 
«^«ors,  by  the  mediation  of  fugar 
and  fyrups,  into  thick  undluoas 
crompoanas.  The  prefent  chapter 
arontains  mixture  of  oily,  refinons 
and  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a liquid  form,  of  a white  co- 
lour refembling  milk,  and  hence 
called  emulfions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  planu,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
nbU  Ample  dilUlied  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjefi  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  mat- 
ter, united  with  the  aqueous  fluid ; 
and  hence  they  poflefs  fome  (hare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  of  the  pure 
oil ; with  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  may  do. 

Emulfions,  befides  their  nfe  as 
medicines  themfclves,  are  excel- 
lent vehicles  for  certain  fubflances 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con- 
veniently taken  in  a liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  al- 
monds, readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emutfion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remotell  parts 
of  the  b^y,  with  fuflicient  efficacy 
to  anfwer  intentions  of  moment* 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  heat  and 
pun^ncy  arefoftened  by  the  unc* 
tuofity  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and 
.other  fimilar  fubftances,  are  like- 
wife  rendered  mifcible  with  water. 
Into  emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by 
theiaterventionqf.mucila^s.  The 


white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites 
thefe  bodies  alfo  with  water,  but 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  al 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  others,  are  reducible  intoemul- 
fions  by  trituration  with  water 
alone  ; their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  diflbluble  by  the  media- 
ation  of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 
Commut  emulfim. 

Lmd. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce ; 
Double-refined  rugar,6drachrai{ 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Diflblve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter warmed  ; as  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  little  at  a time  upon 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firft  beat 
together,  continuing  to  grind 
the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may 
grow  milky;  after  which,  it  is  to 
be  paflfed  through  a llrjuner. 

EditA, 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  { 
White  fugar,  two  drachms  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Common  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  feeds  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  wa- 
ter, working  the  whole  well  to- 
gether. Tnen  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  the  cinna- 
mon water  and  the  fugar. 

If 
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ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be 
previoufly  dilfolvcd  in  the  water, 
ihe pieparation iscalled  b.MUL- 
SiO  ARABiCA,  the  ^4nihic  e- 
mu'ftm. 

Grfat  care  (hould  be  taken, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping  ; which  will  not 
only  render  the  emulfion  extremely 
unpicalant,  a circumllance  of  great 
Gonfe<)uence  in  a medicine  that  re- 
qnires  to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, butlikewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expeded  from  pre- 
parations of  this  clafs.  Thefe  li- 
quors are  principally  made  ufe  of 
ror  diluting  and  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours;  patticularly  in 
heat  of  urine  and  dranguries  arifing 
either  from  a natural  lharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of 
cantharides,  or  other  irrj  tating  me- 
dicines : in  thefe  cafes,  they  are 
to  be  drank  frequently,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a pint  or  more  at 
a time. 

- Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procels  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  theoilfepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  Boat- 
ingdiltinfl  upon  ihefurface.  Acids, 
and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a like 
decompqlition.  Onilandingalfufor 
fome  days,  without  addiuon,  the 
oily  matter  feparates,  and  riles  to 
the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but  in 
that'Of  a thick  creme.  Thefe  ex- 
periraent!!  prove  the  compofuion  of 
the  emuliions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation 
and  ufe. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Cam{hnrnud  emul^  .on. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a drachm  ; 


Sweet  almonds,  fix  ia  nsmbo; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ococc; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  iidf 
a pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  and  alaiosdi 
well  together  in  afeonenorar, 
and  add  by  degrteuht 
royal  water;  then  fttiia  tiie 
liquor,  and  dilTalre  in  it  tk: 
fugar. 


This  is  a very commodionifca 
for  the  exhibition  of  caoffev, 
the  unfluous  qualityof  tbeilnocci 
in  great  meafurc  covenngiupts- 
gency.  I n fevers  that  require  t« 
alDliance  of  this  powerful  diapk> 
retie  drug,  a fpoonful  of  theeaol- 
lion  may  be  taken  every  ti/te  or 
four  hours. 

LAC  AMMOiVfACf. 

. Mili  of  ammoniatum. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  zdrichar, 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  hilt 
pint. 

Grind  the  ammoniacoffl  wii*' 
water,  in  a mortar,  unril  t** 
gum  is  dilTolved. 

This  liquor  is 
attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
promoting  expeeforation,  in 
mour.il  allhmas,  coughs,  tnd  olf- 
flrudions  of  the  vifccra.  h 
be  give.T  to  the  quantity  of 
fpoonfuls  twice  a day. 


EmuLSIO  PURCAAF" 

^ /rrrgr/r^  e/aul/ion. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  l*® 
drachms  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  drachm; 
Glim  Arabic,  half  adri:h®'i 
Scammony  ten  grains ; 
Simple  cinnamon 


ounce. 


Pilclrt 


I 
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X>iflbWethe  gum  In  the  cinnamon 
water,  and  having  ground  the 
ft.ammony  with  aimonds  and 
fugar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by 
little  at  a time,  continuing  to 
grind  them  together,  fo  as  to 
make  them  into  an  emulfion. 

This  emollion  is  an  agreeable 
and  an  eflfedual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  dilFerent  propor- 
tions of  the  fcammony , at  pleafure : 
other  purgative  refios,  as  that  of 
jalap,  may  be  fubdituted  to  the 
fcammony  ; a proper  quantity  of 
any  fyrup  to  the  fugar  ; and  to  the 
cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
water  that  may  be  more  accept- 
able: but  fpirituous  waters,  for  rea- 
ibns  already  mentioned,  have  no 
ace.  Some  have  employed  an  in- 
fufion  of  liquorice,  which  appears 
to  be  a very  proper  addition  in 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it 
coincides  with  the  almonds  in  cor- 
reiiing  the  irritating  power  of  the 
purgative  material. 

EmITLSIO  OI.EOSA. 

Oily  emulfion. 

T ake  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint ; 
Spirit  of  hartlhorn,  2 drachms  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 
ounces  : 

Feftoral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufed 
againll  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration Wherethecomplaintsare 
of  long  Handing,  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  have  no  place;  nor  is 
their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long 
continued,  as  they  relax  the  llo- 
mach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  in- 
creafe  the  difurder. 

A much  more  elegant  oily  emul- 
fion, for  all  the  intentions  in  which 
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the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of 
exprefled  oils  is  wanted,  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  an  ounce  of  po.vocicd  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water  : dilioive  the 
gum  ia  the  water,  that  it  may 
form  a thick  mucilage ; to  which 
add  by  degrees  four  ounces  of 
frelh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rub- 
bing them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  incqrporaie  into 
a fmooth  whicemafs.  Then  pour 
in  by  little  and  little,  continuing 
the  agitation,  four  ounces  of 
common  water  ; to  which  may 
be  added  nutmeg  water,  rofe 
water,  .and  fimple  fyrup,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 
cH  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  more  perfedf , and 
the  oil  lefs  difpofed  to  leparate  on 
Handing,  than  in  the  emullions  ob- 
tained by  othermeans.  EvenHrong 
acids  added  to  the  emulfion,  pro- 
duce no  decompofttion  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form  ; for  thefe,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  upon  another  occafion,  pre- 
cipitate pure  gums  themfelvesfrom 
water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 

Emulfion  of  fftrmaceti. 
TakeequdI  parts  of  fpermacetiand 
of  mucilage  ofgum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a mortar  till 
they  are  incorporatedintoathick 

mafs,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

E.MUL5ION5  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpcrmacetidraughts,  arecommonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of 
eggs  ; and  the  erouifions,  fo  pre- 
pared, are  fufficiently  uniform. 

1 hofe  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 
dircdled,  have  this  advantage,  that 

they 
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they  are  left  dHagneeable  in  eafte, 
and  not  liable  to  grow  rancid. 
The  mintare  of  the  (j^rnnaceti  and 
wncilage  oiayibe  kept,  for  many 
days,  in  a tiateht  forbeiag  diluted, 
l>y  gradual  additionsof  water,  into 
a fmooth  emulfion. 

Emolsio  cum  aro. 
£tnulji«n  v»tb  arum  root. 

Take  of 

Frcih  arom  root, 

-Gnm  Arabic,  each  2 drachms ; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcruplcs ; 
Common  water,  five  ounces; 
Naimeg  water. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Difiblve  the  gum  Arabic,  with  part 
of  the  water,  into  a mucilage, 
which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the 
fpcrmaccti  into  a fmooth  pafle. 


To  thta  add  the  aram  ram,  pie- 
vioufly  beaten  by  itfeJf  iaie  a 
pulp ; and  rub  them  wed  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  herhorong^h- 
ly  mixed.  TbeD|cadaaiiypoar 
in  the  waters  and  ^ fjtap. 

Fbesh  aram  root  mayheidm 
in  this  form  without  the  kwl  in* 
convenience  .from  the  pmagceiy,  | 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  lio  ns> 
lently  affedls  the  mouth.  1 hue  , 
given  a fpoonfaJ  of  the  emolioa 
everv  fix  hours,  or  oftencr,  incaks 
of  the  .rheumatic  kind,  and  |C-  | 
nerally  with  great  benefit.  TW 
more  immediate  efied  experi* 
cnced  from  it  was  that  of  warm- 
ing the  ftotnach.  and  prosocing 
fweM,  which  in  ftnnc  k 

dkl  profafely. 


CHAf. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Juleps^  Mixtures^  and  Draughts. 


By  julep  is  commonly  ander- 
Hood,  an  agreeable  liquor, 
dcfigned  as  a vehiae  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
lionally  as  an  auxiliary.  In  this 
light  their  bahs  is  generally  com- 
mon water,  or  a fimple  dillilled 
water,  with  one-fourth  orone-tbird 
its  quantity  of  a diflilled  fpirituous 
water  : this  mixture  is  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  an;,  proper  fyrup,  or 
acidulated  with  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tention ; care  being  taken  that 
thefc  additions  be  fuch.  as  will  not 
render  the  compound  unGghtly  or 
unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufually 
direfledat  a time,  in  common  pre- 
fcription,  is  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls. 

A mixture,  morellrifUy  fo  call- 
ed, receives  more  efficacious  ma- 
terials, whether  foluble  in  water, 
as  extrads  or  falts,  or  indifToluble, 
as  powders ; more  regard  being 
here  had  to  the  medicinal  intention, 
than  to  the  Gghtlinefs  or  palatable- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is 
indeed  no  precife  diftinflion  be- 
tween the  two  ; the  fame  compo- 
fition  being  often  called  by  one  a 
julep,  and  by  another  a mixture  ; 
though  in  general,  few  would  give 
the  name  of  julep  to  a very  dif- 
agreeable  liquor,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a very  pleafant  one. 

A draught  differs  from  a julep 
or  mixture  only  in  being  prefcribed 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dofe. 

JULEPUM  e CAMPHORA. 

Julep  of  camphif. 

Ltnd, 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  firll  with  a lit? 
tie  reAified  (piritof  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft ; and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed  : then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a clofe  veflel, 
and  laffly  pafs  it  through  a 
ilrainer. 

This  is  a more  eafy  and  effec- 
tual way  of  mingling  camphor  with 
aqueous  liquors,  than  grinding  it 
with  water  alone,  or  ictcing  it  on 
fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa- 
ter, as  directed  in  our  former  dif- 
penfatory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy : though  even  this  me- 
thod is  liable  to  fomeinconvenien- 
cies;  part  of  the  camphor  exhaling, 
unlefsan  extraordinary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
boiling  water;  and  part  remaining 
upon  the  Ilrainer.  The  julep  talles 
flrong  of  the  camphor,  and  may 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 
is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  vinegar  is  fomctimes 
employed  inllead  of  water ; this 
acid  not  only  rendering  the  julep 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
llomach,  but  likcwife  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendering  it  ferviccablc 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hoc 
pungent  medicine  by  itfclf  would 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  is  a very  elegant 
one. 

R r JVL£. 
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JULEPUM  E CAMPHORA  ACE- 
TOt  VM. 

Camphor  julep  ivilh  'vinegar. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce  i 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a few 
drops  of  reAified  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the 
gum,  previoufly  reduced  toamu- 
cilage,  with  equal  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  rub  them  together 
till  they  are  perfeflly  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  degrees 
the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  dif- 
folvcd  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the 
liquor ; and  confcquently  every 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  feven-eighths 
of  a grain  of  camphor  in  fubllance. 
The  fame  trcatmentfucceedscqual- 
ly  when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men* 
firuum : and  if  the  aflifiance  of 
nitre  is  required,  this  alfo  may  be 
added  in  cither  form. 

JULEPUM  e CRETA. 

Chalk  julep. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce  ; 

Double-  re  fined  fogar,6drachms; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together 

Til  rs  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  ether  like  diforders  arif- 
ing  from  acid  juices  in  the  firft 
pafTages.  The  chief  ufeof  the  gum 
IS  to  give  a greater  degree  of  con- 
lillence  to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  luf- 
pended. 


JULEPUM  e MOSCHO. 

Mujk  julep. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damafk-rofe  water,  £x  oanceo 
by  meafur«  ; 

Mufk,  twelve  gtatas ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  \ dneha  ; 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  aalk  to- 
gether, and  gradually  add  m 

them  the  rofe-water. 

This  is  an  improveiseBt  ^isa 
theHvsTERtc  iVLepwsTHMcsE 
of  Bates.  Orange  fiower  wster  is 
diredled  by  that  author;  and  indeed 
this  more  perfedliy  coincides  wiik 
the  mulk  than  rofe-water;  bat  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfediion,  the  latter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  larbid 
at  firft;  on  ftanding  a litcletiae,  it 
depofits  a brown  powder,  and  be- 
comes clear,  but  at  the  4nse  tisu 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtne.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevesied, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  isnfit 
with  two  or  three  drachms  of  idi- 
cilage  of  gum  Arabic,  before  the 
addition  of  the  water,  as  direded 
in  the  preceding  chapter  for  making 
emulfions  ; by  means  of  the  gun. 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mulk  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  ice 
water.  Volatile  fpirits  arc  in  micy 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  made, 
and  likewife  enable  water  to  keep 
fomewbat  moieof  the  mufic  aifibt- 
ved,  than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 
The  following  compofition  of  ihii 
kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our  hofoi- 
tals. 

JVLEPVM  MOSCHATVM. 

MujU  julep. 

Take  of 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  drachm 
and  a half ; 

Mufk,  fifteen  grains ; 

V'  bice  iti^..r,  halt  an  oonre. 

Criai 
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2. 


Grind  the  inaflc  with  the  fugar,  and 
then  mix  tbCTewith  the  other  in- 
gredieats. 

JVLEPUM  ALEXIPHARMACtJM. 

AUxiffiarmae  Juhf. 

T ake  of  ' • 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  clove-joly-flowers,  two 
drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar,  two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  two 
drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

JULBPUM  CARDIACVU. 

Cordial  julef. 

Take  of  !• 

Simple  cinnamon  water. 

Simple  orangr  peel  water,  each 
three  ounces  ; 

Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

2. 

Take  of 

Dill  feed  water,  6 ounces ; 
Cardamom-feed  water,  a ounces; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Syrup  of  faffron,  each  2 drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

JUtKPUM  CARMINATIVUM. 
Carminadve  julef. 

Take  of  i . 

Fennel-feed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  clove-july-ilowcrs,  half 
an  ounce. 


Take  of 

Jamaica-pepper  water,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Compound  annffeed  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  onlice. 

JULEPUM  HTSTERICOM, 

Hyjierk  julef. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  pennroyal  water, 

Callor  water,  each  three  ounces; 
Spirituous  pennyroyal  water, 
two  ounces ; 

Simple  fyrup,  two  drachms. 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Cardamom-feed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  each 
one  drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  half 
an  ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill  feed  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Simple  peppermint  water,  two 

ouiiCc» ; 

Ti  dure  of  cardamoms, 
Syrupof ginger, each  adrachms, 

JVLEPUM  RKFRIGERANS. 

A cooling  julef. 

Take  of 

Rhenilh  wine,  five  ounces; 
Damalk  rofc  water,  two  ounces; 
Seville  orange  juice, 

Syrupof  violets,  each  6 drachms; 

R r 2 JuLEPUM 
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JuLEPUM  STOMACHICUM. 

Stomachic  juUp. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Spirituous  mint  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  Mtod,  two  drachms ; 

2. 

Take  of 

TinAure  of  mint,  fix  ounces  ; 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

3* 

Take  of 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Nutmeg  water. 

Stomachic  tinflure,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 


Part  IV: 

Tindure  of  cailor,  2 dmcka*; 
Salt  of  hartlhorn,  to  graku  ; 
White  fugar,  6 draclima. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  tkis  ccmpofciba 
are  fufficiently  obricw  ks 

title : the  dole  is  two  fpmnfuin,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

JuLAPIUM  CAROIACVK. 
Cordial  Jttlep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  foaroancc!; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  i 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 

Tindure  of  faffroa,  each  two 
drachms  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ooncr; 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a julep. 


Medicinal  Compojitions. 


Th  e titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated:  fourorfivefpoonfuls 
of  either  may  be  taken  occafional- 
ly,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  diluters 
of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julaf-ia  are  ufed 
in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM  AMMONIACUM. 

Ammonuuum  julep. 

Take  of 

Milk  of  ammoniacum,  four 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces  j 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  twiceaday,  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  oppreffiuns  at  the 
bread.  It  is  a medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  but  not  a little 
unpKafant,  though  called  a julep 
in  the  hofpitals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JuLAPIUSt  ANT  I HYSTER  ICUM. 

Antihyjld  ic  jutep. 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces; 

Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 


This  mixture  is  an  wfeful  cordial 
in  all  depreffions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  aad 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
je£i.  An  ounce,  or  two  fponfolr, 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

JULAPIVM  DIAPHOReTlCDM. 

Diaphoretic  Julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  4 ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  2 ouncts; 

Salt  of  hartihorn,  10  grains ; 

White  fugar,  6 drachms ; 

Mix  them  for  a julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  it  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  an* 
fwers  its  intention  more  eff^nally, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  others  calculated  for  the 
fame  gurpofe.  Where  a copious 
fwcat  IS  to  be  excited,  as  in  rhea- 
roatic  difeafes,  tao  fpoonfals  ate 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  every 
hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  Ascat 
breaks  out ; if  warm  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  afterwards  fudicieot 

to 
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o keep  it  op,  the  fame  medicine 
s to  be  occafionally  repeated, 

f JULAPJUM  DIAPHOaSTICUM 
acidum. 

Acid  diaphoretic  julep. 

T alee  of 

Alexeierial  water,  fouroonces; 
Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 
Tin£fure  of  faffron,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Spirit  of  amber,  one  drachm  ; 
White  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  acid  quality  of  this  dia- 
' phoretic  julep  adapts  it  more  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  diforders  in  which 
any  of  the  internal  parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurihes  and  peri- 
pneumonies.  ft  is  given  in  the 
f^ame  dofe  as  the  preceding. 

JULAPIUM  DIORETtCUM. 
Diuretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  four 
ounces ; 

Compound  horferadiih  water, 
two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  (aline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  palTages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  We 
have  feen  above,  that  when  taken 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a power- 
ful fudorific ; efpecially  if  afllited 
by  volatile  falts,  fmall  dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubllances  which 
tend  to  determine  its  aftion  to  the 
(kin.  if  the  patient  walks  about, 
in  a cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  mod  part  effedually, 
bjr  urine : the  additions  here  join- 
ed to  it,  correfpond  with  this 
intention,  and  promote  its  opera- 


tion. As  this  medicine  excites 
the  urinary  difeharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  not  only  in  dropfies, 
but  likewife  in  ioflamtnatury  dif- 
orders, wherever  this  falutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
given  to  the  quantity  of  twofpoon- 
fuls,  thrice  a day. 

A drachm  of  fpirit  of  amber  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julep, 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  feem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtue : whatever  vir- 
tues the  Jolt  of  amber  may  poflefs 
(which  probably  are  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  luppofed)  the  fpirit 
is  impregnated'  therewith  in  an 
extremely  low  degree ; fee  page 
48Z. 

JuLAPIUM  POETIPUM. 

Foetid  julep. 

Take  of 

Afafoetida,  one  drachm  and  a 
half ; 

Rue  water,  fix  ounces ; 

Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Oil  of  hartfhoro,  twenty  drops ; 

White  fug  ar,  ten  drachms. 

Rub  the  afafoetida  in  the  roe  water 

till  it  diflblves,  and  having 

dropped  the  oil  upon  the  fugar, 

mix  the  whole  together. 

This  compofition  is  not  a little 
foetid  and  unfightly ; it  is  never- 
thelefsa  medicine  of  great  efiicacy, 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfieric 
diforders,  allbmas,  and  other  ner- 
vous complaints ; the  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a day. 
It  is  fometimes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartfliorn. 

JULAPIUU  HYDRAGOGUM. 

Hjdragogue  julep. 

Take  of 

Cbamomel-flower  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains; 

R r 3 Syrup 
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Sy  rap  of  backtborn,  twoounces.  Sy  rap  of  oranee  peel,  6 dradtova  i 

Mix  them  together.  ‘ Mix  them  together. 


Two  fpoonfals  of  thii  jnlep  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  every 
two  hour*,  till  it  takes  lufficient 
cffeft  a*  a purgative  ; whii.h  it 
generally  docs  before  the  quantity 
here  prefcribed  has  been  made  ufe' 
of.  Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  fret^ucntly 
repeated,  proves  as  certain  and 
powerful  a cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic  when  given  in  a larger 
quantity  at  once.  It  operates 
neverthelefs,  for  the  moll  part, 
with  lufficient  eafe. 


JuLAPIUM  SISTENI. 
Binding  juUf. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces ; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Japonicconfedion.twodrachms ; 
Japan  earth,  in  powder,  one 
drachm  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drop*; 
V/hite  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together.  ' 


In  hofpitals  and  place*  ill  aired, 
common  inllammatcry  fevers  fome- 
times  change  into  patrid  and  ma- 
lignant ones.  To  guard  againft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon 
as  theinflammation  begins  to  abate, 
or  the  pulfe  to  foften,  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  this  alexipbar- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours  Camphor  feemt  to 

anfwer  belt  when  thus  given  in  a 
liquid  form  ; and  to  be  moft  effi- 
cacious in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro~ 
moting  a gentle  diapbotefis. 

MlSTlRA  ANTIDYSEMTiaiCA. 

Antit^Jentcric  tmxture. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  fevea 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce : 

Eleflary  of  fcordinm  with  opium, 
half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 


This  julep  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas ; in 
which,  idler  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eafes  the  gripes,  and 
rellrains  the  flux,  it  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  at  a 
time. 

Mistora  alexbteria. 

Alexeterial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar. 

Julep  of  camphor,  each  one 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Compound  powoer  of  contra- 
yerva,  four  fc  tuples  ; 

Nitte,  two  fcruples ; 


Take  of  a. 

Extrafl  of  logwood,  thj«e 
drachms ; 

Tin&ure  of  japan  earth,  two 
drachms  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce; 

Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Diflblve  the  extra£l  in  the  cinna- 
mon water,  and  then  add  the 

common  water  and  the  liodlure. 

In  recent  dyfentaries,  after  the 
necclTary  evacuations,  a fpoonful 
or  two  of  cither  of  theie  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motioa, 
or  once  in  four  or  hve  hours : if 
the  hrlt,  which  is  a mild  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reft,  it  Is  a liga 
that  fomeof  the  corrupted  humours 

£iU 
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lill  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
t is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  to  fupprefs  the 
Bux.  Thefc  medicines  will  fome- 
cimes  likewife  take  place  in  the  lall 
ft  age  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
negleft  or  mifmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  llrengthis  mach 
impaired,  the  inteliines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villons  coat 
abraded  ; provided  there  are  nei- 
ther ichorous  or  involuntary  liools, 
apths,  petechia,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  bread.  Rhubarb, 
and  thefe  aftringents,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  putrid  humours  are  dif, 
lodged,  the  llrength  may  be  fop- 
ported,  and  the  inteliines  braced. 
See  Dr.  Pringle’s  excellent  obfer- 
vations  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
army,  page  254,  tif  _/ey.  whwe 
the  reader  will  find  a full  and  fatis- 
fadiory  hillory  of  the  fymptoms 
and  core  of  this  ditlemper,  fo 
fretjuent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 

• 

Mistoxa  ANTIEMETICA 
SALINA. 

Saline  antitmtic  mixture. 

Take  of 

Saltofwormwood,halfadrachm; 

Lemon  juice,  fix  drachms; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  2 

Fine  lugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
cxprefled  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  a faline  aperient  in  iderical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

Mistuea  cardiaca. 

Cordial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  waur,  four 

ounces ; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  2 
ounces ; 

Extrafl  of  faffron,  i fcruple ; 
Confedion  of  kermes, 6 drachms; 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depref- 
lions,  a fpoonful  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

Mistura  ad  phthisin. 
Mixture  againfl  the  pbthijit. 

Take  of  i. 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  1 drachm ; 
Common  water,  4 ounces ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  i 
ounce : 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Let  the  balfam  be  diflblved  in 
a proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  Other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  2. 

Thebaic  extrad,  one  grain  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  half  adrachm; 
Mix  them  together  for  a bolus. 
Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  a drachm  and 
a half ; 

Thebaic  tindure,  fifteen  drops; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drachms ; 

Common  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  the  advanced  Hate  of  a con- 
fumption,  we  may  diilinguiih  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occalioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  mucus,  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  lall  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
moll  painful  and  teazing  to  the 
atient.  The  firft  fort  requires 
alfamics,  if  the  ulcer  is  open, 
and  the  matter  can  be  expedo- 

rated. 
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fated.  For  this  purpofe,  the  firil 
of  the  above  mixtures  is  a very 
elegant  and  cfFeAual  formula ; 
two  fpoonfuli  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a day  : if  the  balfam 
purges,  two  drachms  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  added  to  thequantiiy 
of  the  mixture  here  prefcribed, 
will  prevent  that  cfFefl.  The 
other  kind  of  cough  can  only  be 
palliated  by  incraflants ; and  for 
that  purpofe,  the  fecond  of  the 
above  compolitions  is  one  of  the 
moll  fuccefsful  medicines ; the 
conferve  is  altogether  fafe,  and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  but  of  weak 
virtues  : the  opiate  extract  is  the 
moil  efficacious  ingredient,  but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in  general  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to 
obltrufl  expedoration.  As  thcle 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  meafure 
correfted  by  fquills  ; as  foon  as 
the  patient  begins  to  complain 
of  reftlefs  nights  from  coughing, 
the  third  mixture  may  be  given 
at  bed-time.  See  Pringle’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  difeafesol  the  army. 

MiSTORA  E VALERIANA. 

Valrrian  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  pepper-mint  water, 
twelve  ounces ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 
one  ounce ; 

Compound  fpiric  of  lavender, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigos,  feems  to  anfwer 
better  when  thus  exhibited  in 
fubOance,  than  if  given  in  form 
of  tinflure  or  infufion.  The  li- 
quors here  joined  to  it  excellently 
coincide  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


and  pungency  greatly  improve,  its  ' 
virtues.  Two  Ipoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  ^ 

Haustus  catharticos. 
Cathartic  draarbt. 

T ake  of  i . 

Scaramony,  lo  grains; 

Spirit  of  rolemary,  a drachsu ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  6 dracksa; 
Grind  the  fcammony  with  tie 
fpirit  in  a glafs  mortar,  lad 
when  perieAly  incorporated,  mix 
in  the  lyrup. 

Take  of  a. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcrople  ; 
ipecatoanha,  three  grains  ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Infufion  of  linleed,  an  onnee 
and  a half ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitiona  art 
flrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  mol 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operaiioe. 
They  are  calculated  chicflv  for 
hydropic  calcs,  in  which  they  pro- 
cure copious  evacuations,  wiihiut 
weakening  or  fatiguing  the  paticct 
fo  much  as  many  other  mcoicines 
of  this  kind. 

Haustus  catharticus 

SALINUS. 

Saline  cathartic  draught. 

Take  of 

Glauber’s  cathartic  fait. 

Manna,  each  fix  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  ounces  ; 
Tindlure  of  caidamoms,  one 
drachm. 

DiiTolve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and  having  drained  of 
the  liqnor,  add  to  K the  lin^lare 
of  cardamoms. 

This 
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"This  is  a very  elegant  and 
agreeable  faline  purgative.  Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  is  one  of  che 
befl  additions  to  liquors  of  this 
kind,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendering  them  ac> 
ceptable  to  the  llomach. 

HaUSTUS  DI  APHOtETlCUS. 

Diaphoretic  draught. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindereras, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety,  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammatory fevers,  after  bleeding ; 
where  theriaca,  anb  other  warm 
fubilances  ufually  employed,  if 
they  fait  in  bringing  out  a fweat, 
increafe  the  fever. 

HaUSTUS  DIURETtCOS. 
Diuretic  draught. 

Take  of  i. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  drachm 
and  a half ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
drachm. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  one  drachm 
(or  one  drachm  and  a half ;) 
Saltofwormwood,halfadrachm; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drachms ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Spirituous  pepper-mint  water, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Syrupoforangepee1,onedrachm. 
Let  the  fait  of  wormwood  and 
lemon  juice  be  firll  mixed  toge- 


ther, and  then  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; 
Oxymel  of  iquills,  one  drachm 
by  meafure ; 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  4. 

Tindure  of  cantharides,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  halfadrachm; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drachms; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Simple  fyrup  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together- 

Thf.  two  firll  of  thefe  elegant 
and  clficacious  compofitions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
He  directs  them  to  be  taken  every 
night  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
ftjuill,  one  of  the  mod  powerful 
diuretics,  is,  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  llo- 
mach, but  likewife  enabled  more 
effectually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fame  plan  with  the  two 
receding,  is  jutlly  dillinguilhed 
y the  title  ot  mi/ior  or  milder ; 
and  the  latter,  containing  befides 
the  faline  matter,  a moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  oi  furtior 
or  llronger. 

HaUSTUS  ANODYNO-DIURE- 
TICUS. 

jIn  anodjne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a drachm  ; 
Thebaic  tinClure,  forty  drops ; 
Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce ; 

Simple 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
C^RULEA. 

Blue  ‘vitriolic  ‘water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces; 
Alum, 

Strong  fpiiit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 
each  two  ounces ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  lalts  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  diffolved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Styflic  ‘water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Blue  vitriol. 

Alum,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  dif* 
folved,  then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  add  two  drachms  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  ftyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  flopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  other  external 
hasmorrhages : for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  doflils  are  to  be  dipped  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHORA  l A. 
Camphorated  'vitriolic  •water. 

Lund. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  two  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diflblved ; and  after  the  feces 
have  fubftded,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Th  IS  is  an  unfrugal  method ofma- 
naging  camphor,  the greateft  part 


of  which  feparates  withthtfecn  \ 
of  the  vitriol,  uaj  liitlc  of  it  I 
remaining  fufpended  is  the  «i». 
The  Edinburgh  college,  in  ik  | 
preceding  edition  of  tbdrphmii-  , 
copoeia,  had  a prepuitioo  awier  | 
the  title  of  Aqua  otHTHuai- 
c A , d iffering  little  oiherwii  fioia 
the  above  than  in  the  qiun^ 
of  water  being  greater,  lod  a 
an  addition  of  tutty  and  hie, 
ingredients  which  could  be  of* 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluWe  in  war. 
and  fubfiding  from  it  in  fiiscaj. 
They  have  therefore,  a:  tie  1« 
revifai  of  their  pharmicoptru,  t" 
duced  this  preparation  to  tie  fdl' 
lowing  more  Ample  fbnn. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 
yitriolic  •water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  two  draduni; 
Water,  two  pints.  _ . 

Boil  till  the  vitriol  is diffolted,  u 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

Wh  E a E the  eyes  art  * 
inflamed,  theft  lolutions  of 
vitriol  are  very  ufeful  sp?'*’" 
tions  ; the  flightcr  ioflao®^ 
will  frequently  yield  to  this®®' 
cine,  without  any  other 
in  the  more  violent  ones, 
tion  and  cathartics  are  to  h*  F 
miftd  to  its  oft. 

AQUA  PHAGEDjENICA- 
Phagedenic  •wnter. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ! . 
Corrofive  mercu7  fw*®®’ 
half  a drachm ; 

Let  a folution  be 

This  is  defsgned  for 
and  cleanfing  old  fool 
preventing  the  growth  of 
flelh.  It  is  for  moll 
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ler  too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without 
ilutioD. 

Garcarisma  astringens. 
jffiringtnt  gar  gar  if m. 

"ake  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Alum,  one  drachm ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  a pint  and  a half, 
oil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  drained,  will  amount  only 
to  one  pint ; to  which  add  the 
alum  and  the  honey. 

Garcarisma  commune. 
Common  gargarifm. 

'ake  of 

Tindure  of  rofes,  one  pint; 
Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

■lix  them  together. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Water,  lix  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  one  drachm  ; 

Honey  of  roles,  one  ounce. 

V!ix  them  together.  Where  acids 
are  requifite,  forty  drops  of  the 
weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added 
to  this  compofition. 

Garcarisma  detergens. 
Detergenl  gargarifm. 

Take  of 

Emollient  decoflion,  one  pint ; 
Tinflureof  myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Honey,  an  ounce  and  a half, 
vlix  them  together. 

Garcarisma  emolliens. 
EmtUitnl  gargarifm. 

Fake  of 

Marlhmallow  root,  two  ounces; 
Figs,  four  in  number  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  walled, 
and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

These  liquors  are  ufed  for 
walhing  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; 
the  fit  It,  where  the  parts  are  ex- 
tremely relaxed ; the  fecond  and 


third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 
be  deterged,  or  the  excretions  of 
thick  vifcid  faliva  promoted  ; and 
the  fourth,  where  the  mouth  is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moiilen 
and  foften  it.  In  fome  cafes, 
volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantage- 
oully  joined  to  thefe  kinds  of  pre- 
parations. Dr.  Pringle  informs 
us,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  or  Arangulation  of  the  fauces, 
he  has  obferved  little  benefit  arifing 
from  the  common  gargles ; that 
fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
feemCd  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contra£ling  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus, 
and  thickening  thofc  humours ; 
that  the  decofhon  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water  feemed  to  have  a con- 
trary effe£l,  efpecially  if  fome 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added, 
by  which  the  faliva  was  made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circum- 
Aance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 

Enema  de  amylo. 

Starch  glyfttr. 

Take  of 

Geliy  of  ftarch,  four  ounces; 

Linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  gelly  over  a gentle 

fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 

Forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 

are  fometimes  added. 

Enema  anodynum,  live 
opi atom. 

Anodyne,  or  opiate  glyfler. 

Take  of 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  lix  ounces  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 

Or, 

Mutton  broth,  live  ounces; 

Thebaic  extract,  three  grains. 

Enema  anticolicum. 

Glyfter  againfl  the  colic. 

Take  ot 

Common  decoAion,  half  a pint; 

Tindlura 
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Tin£iura  facra,  one  ouocc; 
Coramon  fait,  one  dracbm  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  ounce*. 

Mix  cbem  together. 

Enema  astbinobns. 
AJlringtnt  glyfttr. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  ten  ounce*  ; 
Japonic  confedion,  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together  for  a glyfter, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  injetit- 
cd  at  a time. 

Enema  astrinobns 

B ALSAMICttM. 

AJlringtnt  halfamic  ghjltr. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  half  an  ounce  of  Lo- 
catelli’s  balfam,  dilTolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Enema  communb. 

Common  glyjltr. 

Take  of 

Common  decoflion,  twelve 
ounces  ; 

Lenitive  eleflary,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  domesticvm, 
Domtjiic  glyjltr. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a pint; 

Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emolliens. 

Emditni  ghjier. 

Take  of 

B.-ilm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Cows  milk,  half  a pound. 

Let  the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add 
the  miik. 


Enxma  foetidbk. 

Foetid  fly fltr. 

Take  of 

Afafcetida,  tteoirathms ; 
Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  so  once; 
Oil  olive,  one  once 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a dratJas  : 
Water,  one  pint  and  a hilf. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  k 
favin,  till  half  a phit  is  nSn, 
then  drain  off  the  irEiniut 
decofiion,  and  mixKTtkKix 
afafcetida  and  the  oils.  Elah  ik 
quantity  of  the  compoftioi  be 
direaed,  is  to  be  in/caedsi 
time. 


EnBMA  PUtCABS. 


Take  of 


Common  decodion,  half  a pitc  I 
White  foap,  one  ounce;  I 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ns>^| 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 


EuEMA  TEREBINTMlXArU*- 
Turpemnt  glyfitr. 

Take  of 

Common  decofUon,  teooeate;  i 
Venice  turpentine  (diflolrri  b 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  haii » 
ounce ; 

Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 


The  ufes  of  thefe  compcSci^ 
are  fuificiently  obvious  from  tar 
titles.  The  llarch,  anodyac.e»  - 
lient,  and  ailringent  glyiers,  *« 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  s- 
vine  fluxes,  to  flrengthen  the  set 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  t*aa 
from  being  corroded  by  the  ocri 
monious  huinours,  to  heal  t::-, 
exu Iterations,  and  eafe  the 
which  accompany  thefe  difbrcrr: 
The  turpentine  glyfler  is  injede 
in  nephritic  cafes  ; the  foeuj  - 
hylleric  ones.  The  oihrrs  :r 
calcuiair- 
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alculated  for  unloading  the  in- 
cAines  of  their  contents,  where 
be  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
iher  forms  is  improper,  or  unfafe. 
jlyfters  have  been  looked  upon 
y fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
lons,  whofe  operation  was  confin- 
d to  the  inteftine,  into  which  they 
re  received.  But  experience  has 
lewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac- 
ion  is  extended  much  farther: 
bus  the  turpentine  glyAer,  above 
efcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
ly  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
0 the  urine  a violet  fmell ; and 
he  anodyne  glyAer  proves  narco- 
ic,  as  if  a moderate  dofe  of  opi* 
m had  been  fwallowed : perfons 
ave  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
lyAers ; and  fome  affirm,  that 
ife  has  been  fupported,  forfeveral 
ays,  by  thofe  of  a nutritious 
:ind. 

Injectio  balsamica. 

Balfamic  injeSim. 

fake  of 


Balfam  of  Copaiba,  half  an 
ounce : 

Lime-water,  fix  ounces ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; and 
then  gradually  add  the  lime* 
water  and  honey. 

Injectio  mercvrialis. 
Mercurial  injedim. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 
ounce : 

Rofe-water,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam, till  they  are  perfefUy  in- 
corporated ; then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after- 
wards add  the  rofe-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration are  defigned  to  be  injeAed 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rhoeas, for  cleanling  and  deterging 
the  parts. 


I 


CHAP. 

r 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Plajlers. 


PLASTERS  are  compofed  chief- 
ly of  oily  and  unfluous  fub- 
llancer,  united  with  powders,  into 
fuch  a confidence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold, 
withoutdickingtochefingers:  that 
it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a fniall 
beat ; and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to 
the  fubdanccon  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a difference  in 
the  confidence  of  pladers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  ; thus,  fuch  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  bread  and  domach, 
ihould  be  very  foft  and  yielding ; 
whild  thofe  deligned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a plader  of  the  firlt 
confidence  ; for  a hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added.  Pladers  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy-refins, 
&:c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  ; for 
odicinals,  thefe  coropofitions  are 
Icfs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fptcific  virtuts  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plader. 

'1  he  coAioii  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almod  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent  the  matter  Croacotfia 
ing  a black  colour; 
the  liquid  was  firaioeJ 
on  the  fire  agaio  till  >11  >1* 
ous  moiftore  had  extialfli 
have  already  obkrrtd,  lix'  ' 
treatment  does  not  comnst'' 
to  the  oils  any  very  taJurW 
lities  even  relaure  » ' 

in  a fluid  date:  iiik» 
plafters,  made  wiik  " 

ceive  any  confiderableema^l' 


tne  neros.  , ■ , 

Calces  of  lead- *"1!^ 
unite  with  them  ieto  a 

an  excellent  confifleoce,*!!^*^ 

makes  a proper  bafis  fc' 
other  pladers. 

In  the  boiling  of  thtle  c®?- 
fitions,  a quantity  of 
be  added,  to  prevent  ib*  P 
from  burning  and 
Such  water,  as  it  may 
to  add  during  the  boilieP’  ^ 
be  previoufly  made  bot-  J*  ^ 
liquor  would  not  only 
procefs,  but 
matter  to  explode,  «<> 
about  with  violence,  to  i 
danger  of  the  operator : ' ” ' 
dent  will  equally  bapP*" 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  tb‘P*' 


is  extremely  hot. 


emplasterum  anod^ 
NUM. 

AntJyftt  phf  tf- 
EtUnt- 

Take  of 

White  reCu,  eight  oont«- 
I'acamahaca,  in 
Galbanum,  each  foot  o« 
Cummin  feeds,  ihf**®* 
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Hlack  foap,  four  ounces. 

1/1  elc  the  relin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther ; then  add  the  powdered 
feeds  and  the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a plaAer. 

This  plafter  Sometimes  gives 
eafe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  cfFe£l  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours 
to  the  part,  and  putting  in  motion 
and  repelling  fuch  as  already  flag- 
nate  there. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ANTIHYSTERICUM. 

Antihyfttrif  flafttr. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  twelve  ounces ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine. 

Cummin  feeds  in  powder, 
Afafoetida,  each  four  ounces; 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a plafler. 

This  plafler  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfleric' cafes,  and 
fometimes  with  good  effed. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ATTRAHENS. 

Draviittg  plnfler, 

Lonil. 

Take  of 
■ Yellow  refill. 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a drainer. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
plafler  for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
Its  title.  It  . is  calculated  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  melilot  plafler, 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  em- 
ployed for  the  drefling  of  bliflers, 
nas  been  continually  complained 


of.  This  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  it, 
which  is  here,  for  that  reafon,  re- 
trenched. It  fliould  feem  that, 
when  defigned  only  for  drefling 
bliflers,  the  relin  ought  to  be 
intirely  omitted,  unleU  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  requiied.  Indeed  plallers  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe  : their  confidence 

makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhefivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  ofl^  painful.  Cerates,  whren 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  : the  ce- 
ratum  album  will  ferve  for  general 
ufe : and  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes  the  ceratum  citrinum  may  be 
applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 
plafler. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds; 

White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds. 
Melt  them  together  into  a plafler, 

which  fupplies  the  place  of  mc- 

lilot  plafler. 

This  plafler  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing  ; but  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  refin  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible. 

EMPLASTRUM 

CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  plafter. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds ; 

Soft  labdanum,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces ; 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax 

together ; then  add,  firfl,  the 
S f labdanum. 
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labdanum.  and  afterwards  the 
oil  of  mace. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca  in  powder. 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drachms; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm. 
Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 
that  a plafter  may  be  formed: 
when  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  £re,  and  grown  almofl 
cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 

These  plallers  are  applied,  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  invete- 
rate rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occafioned  intolerable 
pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two 
days  by  a plafter  of  this  kind, 
(with  the  addition  of  a little  opi- 
um) applied  to  the  part,  after 
many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exudra, 
under  the  plafter,  in  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  th* 
cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 
cum  AMMONIACO. 

Plafttr  tf  hemlock,  v)ith  am- 
moniacum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 
ounces ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  8 ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquilis,  as  much  as  is 
fufheient  to  diflblve  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  10  this  lolution,  and 
having  ftrainrd  the  mixture, 
boil  it  to  the  conlifteiKe  of  a 
plafter. 


This  plafter  was /bnoerly 
pofed  to  be  powerful  cooier  a»i 
difeutient,  and  to  be  ptracvlxf  | 
ferviceable  ag^inlk  IwelUiigs  of  tie  ' 
fpleen,  and  difteoios  of  che  Jt/-- 
poefaondres  For  Iobc  dwe  paft. 

It  has  been,  among  us, eunielf  ae- 
glefted  ; and  hence  the  Loadon 
college,  at  the  late  rcvHal  af  ther 
pharmacopoeia,  omitted  it  Bat 
the  high  rcfblvent  power  wiki 
Dr.  Storck  has  difeorered  in  ba- 
lock,  and  which  be  found  it  to  a- 
ercin  thisas  wellasinotherlaras,  ' 
entitle  it  to  further  trials.  Tk 
plafter  appears  very  well  contririi 
and  the  additional  ingredieats 
chofen  for  affifting  the  efficacy  d i 
the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
Common  plafter,  ujaallj  callti 
Diathylom. 

Land. 

T ake  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  : 

Litharge,  ground  into  a wd 
Tubtile  powder,  fire  pouiMs. 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire, 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep-  , 
ing  them  continually  ftiiTrag,  ' 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  ceix. 
and  acquire  the  confifteuce  cf  a 
plafter.  If  all  the  water  ffiosli 
be  confumed  before  this  hap- 
pens, add  Tome  more  water  pte- 
vioufty  made  hot. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  fix  pints  ; 

Litharge,  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  into  a plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  process 
fhould  be  gentle,  and  the  matter 
kept  continually  ftirring,  ocher- 
wife  it  fwells  up,  and  is  apt  to 
run  over  the  vcfl'el.  If  (he  com- 
pofition  proves  difcoloureJ;  the 
addiiioa 
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ddicion  of  a little  white  lead  and 
il  will  improve  the  colour. 

"T  hefc  platters  are  the  common 
pplicaiions  in  excoriations  of  the 
cin,  night  flelh  wounds,  and  the 
ike.  They  keep  the  part  foft, 
nd  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
c from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
an  be  expedrd,  in  thefe  cafes, 
rom  any  platter.  Some  of  our 
ndutlrious  medicine- makers  have 
:hnught  thefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added 
a large  quantity  of  common  whit- 
ing and  hogs  lard  : this,  how- 
ever. is  by  no  means  allowable, 
not  only  as  it  does  not  Hick  to  well, 
but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to 
grow  rancid  and  acrimonious.  The 
counterfeit  isdiftinguithable  by  the 
eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
ADHiESIVUM. 

Common  flicking  flafltr. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  platter,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  renn,  half  a pound. 
Melt  the  common  platter  over  a 
very  gentle  fire ; then  add  the 
refin,  firtt  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  platter  ma^  otberwife  be 
made,  by  taking,  inttead  of 
the  common  platter,  its  ingre- 
dients, oil  and  litharge,  and 
adding  the  refin  a little  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  the 
due  confitteoce  ; then  continue 
the  boiling,  till  the  platter  it 
finithed.  ' 

It  turns  out  the  motl  elegant 
when  made  by  this  lalt  method. 

EMPLASTRUM 
ADHiESI  VUM. 

Sticking  flafler. 


Take  of 

Common  platter,  two  pounds ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a platter. 

These  platters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives,  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings,  ttc. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  GUMMI. 

Common  flafttr  nuitb  gums, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  platter,  3 pounds; 
'Galbanum  firained,  8 ounces  ; 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  3 ounces. 
Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine over  a gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re- 
duced to  powder : then  gradu- 
ally mix  with  thefe  the  common 
platter,  previoully  liquefied  by  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Or,  inttead  of  the  common  platter 
already  made,  you  may  take  the 
oil  and  litharge  boiled  together: 
as  foon  as  thefe  unite,  before 
they  have  acquired  the  confift- 
cnce  of  a platter,  the  other  in- 
gredients are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM 

GUMMOSUM, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints; 

Litharge,  1 pound  and  a half; 
Gum  ammoniacutn, 

Galbanum,  ^ 

Venice  turpentine. 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a pound. 
Boil  the  oil  with  a litharge  to  the 
confidence  of  a platter;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a platter,  accord- 
ing to  art. 

S f a Both 
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Both  thefc  plafiers  are  ufed  as 
digeflives  and  fuppuracii*e> ; par- 
ticularly in  abicelfes,  after  a part 
of  the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating 
Or  diicuiling  the  remaining  hard 
part. 

EMPLASTRUM  CROCEUM* 
vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 
Safnn  plafitr,  comtntnlj  calUd 
Oxyeroceum. 

Edinbm 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  pound ; 
Galbanura, 

Tar,  each  half  a pound; 
Saffron  rubbed  into  powder,  two 
ounces. 

Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  add  the 
tat  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a plafler. 

This  infrugal  and  injudicious 
compolltion  is  faid  to  flrengthen 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
efpecially  the  tendinous  ones  ; to 
warm  in  a great  degree  ; and  to  re- 
folve  and  difcufs  cold  tumours.  Tar 
'is  now  introduced  as  an  ingredi- 
ent, in  the  room  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM  e CYMINO. 

Cummin  plajltr, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow 

Cummin  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax; 
then  fprinkle  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, firll  reduced  into  a 
powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together. 


This  plafler fiasdi rtctxtaesi- 
cd  as  a moderately  nm  diw- 
ent  ) and  is  direWby  feBeio’* 
applied  to  the  hypopinc  rt{m, 

for  ftrengtheningtbenfcm,  Md 

expelling  flatuleades. 

EMPLASTRUM 
DEFENSIVUM. 
Deftnjivt  fUftr- 
Edpdh 

Take  of 

Litharge,  twoponndi; 

Oil  olive,  foorpisoi 
Yellow  wax.  I 

Olibanum,  in  povder,  | 
Venice  turpentine,  esM 
ounces ; 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  4xo«»_  c 
Boil  the  oil  with  thelith«?'.“ 
they  have  acquired  reu:y  » [ 
confiftenee  of  a pW''-  *°  t 
liquefy  the  wax,  ssd  1 
. the  other  ingredienu,  ' 
form  the  whole  intosplw**^  | 
cor.ding  to  art.  | 

This  plafler  is  laid 
lips  of  wounds  and  oket*'®''”  , 

other  dreflings,  for  defendisg  ^ 

from  inflammation,  and*"^ 
of  humours  ; which, 

Mr.  Sharp  very  juftly 
plafiers,  on  account  of  tbeii 
fiflence,  tend  rather  to  bns{ 
than  to  prevent. 


Emplastrvm  e Mii-t*’® 
MtlHot 

Take  of  y. 

- Melilot  leaves,  frelh>®*P^' 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds; 
■White  refin,  eight  po«»<»' 
Yellow  wax,  fourpo*"®  ^ 

Boil  the  herb  in  the  melt'd^  . 
jt  is  almoft  crifp; 
prefs  out  the  fuet, 
the  refin  and  wax,  ®®‘i,, 
whole  a little,  fo  af 
plafler  thereof. 


Tsit 
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' J ' H I s plafler  has  been  freqpently 
aad«r  ufe  of  for  dreffing  blillers. 
See  Emplastrum  attrahbns) 
r'he  London  college  have  dimi- 
tiflied  the  quantity  of  reHn,  to 
'ender  the  compolltion  lefs  irritat- 
ng  ; and  lilcetvife  omitted  the 
as  being  of  no  fignificancy 
towards  the  ufe  of  the  plafter, 
and  of  a very  difagrecable  fcent; 
a circumflance  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided  in  diforders, 
wtoere  freedom  from  didmbance, 
and  every  means  that  can  contri- 
bute to  quiet  rell^  ought,  by  all 
pollible  endeavours,  to  be  pro- 
cured: not  to  mention  the  mif- 
chievous  adulterations  fometimes 
pradUfed  in  this  plafler  with  irri- 
tating materials,  for  procuring  the 
green  colour,  which  is  made  its 
marketable  charaderiflic,  more 
compendioufly  than  by  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  herb.  The  moll  cer- 
tain method  of  difcoveriog  abufes 
of  this  kind,  is  to  put  a little,  of 
the  plafler  into  feme  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac : if  it  tinges  the  fpi- 
rit blue,  we  .may  be  certain  it  it 
adulterated.  1 he  London  college 
has  fubflitutcd  to  this  plafler  the 
emflajlrum  attrahem,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh the  tmplafirum  urtum. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 
NIACO  cum  MERCURIO. 

Plafler  of  ammoniaium  luith 
mercury.  ^ 

Land. 

Take  of 

G urn  ammoniacum,  drained,  one 
pound  ; 

Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  ball'am  of  lulphur,  one 
drachm. 

Grind  the  qujckfllver  with  the  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur,  till  it  ceafes  to 
. appear ; then,  halving  melted 
the  ammoniacum,  add  it  gra- 
dually, a little  before  it  cools, 
to  this  mixture  i and  let  thp 


whole  be  perfedly  mingled  to- 
grther. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafler:  if  in  fome  cafes  it 
Ihould  not  prove  adhefive  enough, 
the  addition  of  a fmall  qpanuty 
of  turpentine  will  readily  make  it 
fo. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIC. 

Common  plafler  <wiib  mercury. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  one  pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
drachm ; 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM 

MERCURIALE, 

Mercurial  plafler. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  plaAer,  a pound  and  a 
half; 

Quickfilver,  eight  ounces ; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
Liquid  florax,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a mortar, 
with  the  turpentine  and  lloraxy 
tuitil  they  are  perfedlly  incorpo* 
rated ; and  then,  having  melt- 
ed the  gum  plafler,  and  takCa 
it  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  ^is 
mixture. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  refolvuts 
and  difcutients,  afling  with  much 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubllances  alone:  the 
mercury  exerting  itielf  in  a con- 
flderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times introduced  into  the  habit, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affefl  the 
S f 3 mouth. 
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jnouth.  Pain*  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  froni  a venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
topbs,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes 
to  yield  to  theih. 

EMPLASTRUM  e MINIO. 
ReJ  flafitr. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a moft  fub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a half. 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after 
the  manner  direfted  for  prepar- 
ing the  common  plafter : but 
mote  wateris  here  required,  and 
greater  care  is  neceflfary  to  pre- 
vent the  compofition  from  burn* 
ing  and  growing  black. 

This  is  f®'’  ‘l*e  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has  an 
inconvenience  of  not  flicking  fo 
well ; and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
colle^ehave  now  omitted  this  com- 
polition. 

EmFLASTRUM  DE  MINIO  CUM 
SAPONE. 

Red  had  tlafitr  viitk  foafi. 
This  is  made  Dy  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plafter  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moifture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Spanilh  foap  cut  into 
thin  Dices : ftir  the  whole 

firongly  together,  until  the  foap 
is  liquefied,  and  a plafter  formed 
according  to  art. 

Th  IS  is  muchefteemed  by  fome, 
for  difcolling  gouty  tumours,  and 
the  juices  flagnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtues  it  may  have  di- 
ftinit  from  the  general  ones  of  the 
cpplications  of  this  clafs,  they  de- 
pend entiiely  upon  the  foap;  and 


foap,  in  the  form  of  plafto*,  does 
not  appear  to  exert  orach  of  the 
efficacy  which  it  does  io  forais  of  a 
fofter  coniifteoce. 

EMPLASTRUM  e 
MUCILAGINlBUb. 

Plafter  of  matcUaga. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  onnees  ; 

Oil  of  mucila^s,  half  a pet; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ilraiaed, 
half  a pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  a onncei. 
Melt  the  ammoniacam  with  tu 
turpentine  ; and  havrog,  in  ac- 
Other  veffel,  liquefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 

Some  have  been  accaftooted  a 
ofe,  inflead  of  the  oil  of  macila|r. 
common  oil  olive,  fiavonred  »:’i 
fenugreek  feeds ; and  poSbly  ilis 
fubftitution  may  be  admitted  as  2 
venial  one ; for  the  oil  of  moev 
lages,  genuinely  made,  contaki 
fcarce  any  thing  of  ary  of  the  is- 
gredients,  except  chat  pan  of  tt« 
fenugreek  feeds  wherein  their  fa- 
vour refides,  the  mucilagiooirs  bs- 
terials  ferving  only  to  proridt  if 
with  a name.  See  p.  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 
Straigtkeninr  fL^er. 

Load. 

Take  of 

^Common  plafter,  two  poneds; 
Frankincenfc,  half  a pound; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  common  plafter.  and  add 
to  it  the  ocher  ingredieou  re- 
duced into  a powder. 

I'he  dragons  blood  ihonld  be  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder, 
Otherwife  the  mixture  Will  ao; 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  injudicious  com pofiiioa 
deferibed 
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iefcribed  in  oar  preceding  phar- 
anacopoeias,  under  the  title  of  Em- 
Tt^ivsxRUM  AO  HeaNiAM;  and 
.though  far  the  mod  elegant  and 
flinaple,  is  as  efieflual,  for  that  pur- 
po/ie,  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
■ this  kind.  Ifcondantly  worn, with 
a proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil> 
dren,  frequently  do  fervice;  though 
perhaps  not  fo  roach  from  any 
iirengtkeniog  quality  of  the  ingre- 
I dients,  as  from  its  being  a foft, 
j c\o(e,  and  adbefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters 
compofedofllyptic  medicines,  con- 

* firinge  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied  ; bat  on  no 

' very  juft  foundation:  for  plallers 
in  general  relax,  rather  than  af> 
fringe,  the  unftuoui  ingredients 
necelTary  in  their  compodtion, 
” counterading  and  deflroying  the 
^ effe&  of  the  others. 

t 

' EMPLASTRUM  e SAPONE. 

Saaf  plafter. 

” LonJ. 

’ Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
' Hard  foap,  half  a pound. 

’ Having  melted  the  common  plafter, 

* mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 

' them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 

^ plafter.  Take  care  not  to  let  it 

' ^row  too  cold  before  you  form  it 

into  rolls : for  then  it  will  prove 
^ too  brittle. 

I 

This  plafter  differs  only  in  co« 
lour  from  the  red  lead  plafter  with 
‘ foap,  above-mentioned. 

' EMPLASTRUM 

' SAPONACEUM. 

' Saperuutous  plafttr, 

LditA. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Caftile  foap,  diced,  Haifa  pound. 
Melt  the  gum  plafter,  and  mix  into 
it  the  foap. 


He  as  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  icfolv- 
cnt  virtue  of  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM 

STOM-VCHICUM. 

Stomach  plafiey. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Eflentialoilof  mint,  i drachm. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it,  firft  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat,  and  \hen  the 
oil  of  mace ; afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint ; and  beat  them  toge- 
ther, in  a warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a ' 
clofe  vedel. 

This  is  a very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  made  occalionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compoiitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping)  and  to  be  but 
moderately  adheuve,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the  fkin,  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  off  and  renewed,  which  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  in  order  to 
their  producing  any  confiderabhe 
cffcft,  require  to  be. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces ; 
Tacamahaca  in  powder,  four 
ounces ; 

Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
Palm  oil,  fix  ounces ; 

ExprefTed  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  2 drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 
the  palm  oil ; then  removing 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  add 

the 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
them  into  a plailer,  according 
to  art. 


Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpeotine,  ei^httcs 
ounces  ; 


These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  llomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifcus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  heart- 
burn, &c.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs  The  pit  of  the  llomach, 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferved, 
is  not  always  the  mod  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  to : if  applied  to  the  five 
lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  towards 
the  back,  the  llomach  will  in  ge- 
neral receive  more  benefit  from 
them  : /or  it  appears  from  anato- 
mical infpefiion,  that  greated  part 
of  it  is  fituated  there. 

EMPLASTPUM 

VESICATORIUM. 

Blifttring  plnjler,  or  tpiffajiic 
pltifier. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Drawing  plader,  two  pounds; 
Cantharides,  one  pound ; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint.' 

Melt  the  drawing  plader,  and  a 
little  before  it  grows  diff,  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
mod  fubtile  powder ; then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together, 

Edint. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine, 

Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 
Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a mod 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  previoully 
melted  together,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  into  a plader,  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Compound  epifpajlic  plajitr. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 


Mudard  feed. 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce; 
Verdigrile,  two  ouects; 
Cantharides,  twelve  owcces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together; 
then  add  the  turpentine ; aed 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkJe 
in  the  other  ingredients,  fad 
powdered  and  mixed  togethc; 
keeping  them  continually  f'lr- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a plafirr 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  blidcring  pladers  arc  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

Tnts  lad  compofitioD  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  Aarticolar  therps, 
as  the  mod  infallible  blider;  tho' 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whe- 
ther the  vinegar  in  the  fird  is  of 
any  advantage,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  : in  fome  cafes,  i^eed.i: 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  pUller 
without  this  addition  leemed  at  1-f 
to  fail  of  its  effeft,  and  that  oo 
taking  it  off,  and  rubbing  the  part' 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plader,  ip- 

Clied  again,  has  bliftered  freely: 
ut  this  does  not  appear  to  be  1« 
much  owing  to  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  the  vinegar,  as  to  its  lott- 
ening  the  flein  when  applied  in  this 
manner,  and  fitting  it  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cantharides  : when  . 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  plader,  i^  has  not  this  eded:  it 
likewife  exhales  in  keeping,  ialb- 
much  that  the  comp^fition,  though 
fufficiently  foft  at  fird,  Imoocs, 
in  no  long  time,  too  dry.  Some 
have  been  acCudomed  to  fpare  the 
trouble  of  making  any  plader  on 
purpofe  for  blidering,  by  occafi- 
onally  fpreading  fome  of  ihecao- 
tharides  in  powder  upon  a com- 
mon plader. 


Eu- 
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Emplastrvm  anodyno 

DISCUTIENS. 

anotiyne  and  Ji/cutient  plafitr. 

■ X' ake  of 

CTumoiin  plafler,  two  ounces ; 
CTamphor,  three  drachms ; 
*Xhebaic  extras,  one  drachm 
and  a half. 

C^rind  the  camphor,  with  fome 
- drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a very 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 
wvith  the  other  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  art,  into  a plafter. 

Emplastrum  calidum. 
IVarm  plnjitr. 

T .ake  of 

Gum  plafter,  one  ounce; 
Bliflering  plafter,  two  drachms. 


Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 

fire. 

Emplastrum  suppurans. 

Suppurating  plafter. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

T HE  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hoCpiuls,  are  fufticiently  ob- 
viou»from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafter  is  a very  flimulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixed  pains, 
as  in  the  rhrumatifm,  fcialica,  be- 
ginning chilblains,  &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Ointments.,  Umments^  and  Cerates. 


OINTMENTS  and  liniments 
difF>.r  from  plafters  little  o- 
therwife  than  in  confiftence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  dilated 
with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey, 
forms  an  ointment : by  farther  in- 
creafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a lini- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM 

iffilGYPTlACUM. 

E<^nb. 

Take  of 

Verdigrife,  finely  powdered,  five 
ounces ; 

Honey,  fourteen  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  iEGYPTIACUM. 

L>nd. 

Take  of 

Verdigrife,  reduced  into  a very 
fubtile  powder,  five  ounces ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces  by 
weight ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  together, 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a due  confiftence,  and 
a reddiffi  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixture  for  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  met  jEgjtiacum. 

Th  Fs E preparations  are defigned 
only  for  external  ufe,  for  clcanfing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flelh  : they  arc  fer- 
viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerati- 
ons  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  If  for 


particular  purpofes  Otry  (hoaU  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  foti^iha^g 
the  veflel,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  takk 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  css- 
tains  greateft  part  of  the  vmn- 
grife)  with  the  upper  thin  oae. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 

iVbitt  Btnimeftt. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

While  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  three  ouoce*. 
Liquefy  them  by  a gentle  fire,  aeJ 
keep  them  conftaotly  andbrifklf 
flirting,  till  grown  tharooghly 
cold. 

EJirth. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints ; 

CerufTe,  one  pound  ; 

White  wax,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  gr>> 
dually  add  the  cerofle,  and  fbr 
them  well  together,  that  ther 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  iaio 
an  ointment. 

These  are ureful, cooling, esd- 
lient  ointments,  of  good  ferviet  ia 
excoriations, and  ocher  li  kefrettiiigs 
of  the  fkin.  The  cerufle  is  omittm 
in  the  firfl  prefcriptioov  on  a fof- 
picion  that  it  might  produce  fome 
ill  eflefls,  when  applied,  as  ihcfe 
unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  mucii 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
rufle, the  addition  of  it  is  the  lefi 
necefTary  here,  as  there  is  another 
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intrnent  containing  a more  aftive 
Ire  paratioti  of  the  (amc  metal,  the 
tn^uentum  fatuminum  ; which  may 
je  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  by  iifelf,  in  cafes 
vhere  faturnine  applications  are 
.van  ted. 

XJNGUENTUM  ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  •white  ointment, 

' bond. 

T'bis  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
' white  ointment  a drachm  and  a 
half  of  camphor,  previoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oil 

of  almonds. 

1 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

* The  white  ointment, otiepound; 

’ Camphor,  rubbed  with  a little 

oil,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

' IVlix  them  together. 

Thise  ointments  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  difeutient  than  the  fore- 
going, and  ferviceable  againft  cu- 
taneous heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  They  fliould 
be  kept  in  clofe  vefleb,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale : 
their  fmelling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
the  bed  mark  of  their 


UNGUENTUM  ex 
ALTH/LA. 

Cintmett  of  marJlmaUenut. 
LonJ, 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 
Common  turpen  tine,  twoounces. 
Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  the 
oil;  then,  having  taken  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
mains hot,  drain  it. 


gredient  i 
goodnefs. 


This  ointment  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  its  name  from, (fee  p.  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege has  omitted  it. 

Ukcoektum  antipsoricom. 

Ointment  ngainjl  the  itch. 

Take  ol 

Elecampane  root,  frelh, 
Sharp-p<)’uted  dock  root,  frelh, 
each  three  ounces ; 

Water  crefles,  frelh  and  bruifed, 
ten  ounces ; 

Hogs  lard,  four  pounds; 

Yellow  wax, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Vinegar,  one  pint  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  confumed  : drain 
and  Arongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainder ; add  to  it  the  water- 
credes  and  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moidure  is  exhal- 
ed ; then  prefs  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  of  bays. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  oint- 
ment occafionally. 

Uncuentum  antipsoricvw 
cum  mercuric. 

Ointment  againft  the  itch  •with 
mercury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a fufli- 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  arc,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufc  of. 
The  fird  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  effe£ls  ; and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efficacVi  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  fupetior  to  the  more 

finiple 
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fimple  ointments  of  thofe  drugs  de- 
ferred hereaftA.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has,  tjierefore,  at  the  Ute 
reformation,  very  properly  omitted 
both  the  antipforic  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAV  UM. 

Tello'w  hafilicum  oirUmeat. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; • 

Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refin, 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  i pound. 
Common  turpentine,  three 
ounces. 

Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch, 
along  with  the  oil  over  a gentle 
fire  ; then  take  them  from  the 
fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and, 
whiltl  the  mixture  remains  hot, 
ftrain  it. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
White  refin,  one  pound  and  a 
half; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a pound; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  wax  and  refin  in  the  oil ; 

then  add  the  turpentine,  and 
• ilrain  out  the  ointment. 

Th  ese  are  commonly  employed 
indreflings,  fordigefting,  cleanling 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. They  differ  very  little,  if  at 
all,  in  their  effefls,  from  the /i«i- 
mentum  Arc^i. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vel 
tetrapharmacum. 

Black  hafdicum  ointment or  ointment 
of  four  ingredients. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 


Yellow  refin. 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  oaacei. 
Melt  them  all  together,  and,  wiLZi 
the  mixture  is  ha,  drain  j;  o^. 

T HIS  ointnnent  was  foractly  of 
confiderable  efteem  forheaViciaad 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.ba'.B.'ijd 
to  have  an  inconvenience  ot  bdag 
apt  to  render  them  fool,  as^i  pm- 
duce  fungous  fiefh  ; at  prefeatiss 
rarely  made  ufe  of ; the  ye  low  is- 
filicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Aits- 
us,  being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  phamace- 
popip  the  black  baiilicam  isdircc- 
ed  as  follows : 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax. 

White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet. 

Tar,  each  half  a pound ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half. 
Melt  them  over  a gentle  fire,  Sir- 
ring them  well  together ; aed 
then  ilrain  the  ointment. 

How  far  the  alterations  k:< 
made  maycon tribute  to preveci dse 
inconveniences  above  complaiat: 
of,  or  indeed  whether  the  ohjedi- 
ons  to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
founded,  I cannot  take  upon  me 
determine.  Thofe  who  are  the  moi 
converfant  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  fora 
of  applications,  are  apt  to  aferibe 
more  to  thecompofition  tbaaithai 
any  (bare  in  producing. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM. 
VIRIDE. 

Green  baJUitum  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea. 
fure ; 

Verdigrife  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

This 
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- This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 

- etergent.  Our  hofpitals  have  been 
..  ccuftomed  to  prepare  an  ointment 

rcatly  refembling  this,  under  the 
tie  of  Ungutntum  wide  detergent. 

'XJNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 

Ttlltvj  ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces ; 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound.  ^ 
Diflblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  by  digellion  in  a 
fand-heat ; and,  whilft  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it 
the  Iard,previoufly  melted  by  it- 
felf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow 
ftiff.  Stir  them  brifcly  toge- 
ther, in  a marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  C.ERULEUM 
FORTIUS. 

T'he  Jlronger  blue  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard  tried,  two  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Simple  baliam  of  fulphur,  half 
an  ounce. 

Grind  thequickfilvcr  with  thebal- 
fam  of  fulphur  till  they  are  per- 
feflly  incorporated  ; then  gra- 
dually add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  CiERULEUM 
MITIUS. 

*the  milder  blue  ointment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine, one  ounce; 
Grind  thequickfilvcr  with  the  tur- 
pentine in  a mortar,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear ; then  gradually  add 


the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 

This  laft  unguent  turns  out  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a very  dingy 
hue.  Mercurial  unguents  have  in 
many  cafes  the  fame  effefls  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
taken  internally  ; and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againft  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al- 
terants,butlikewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obftinate  cafes,  for  raifing  a 
falivation.  The  ptyalifm  excited 
by  undlion  is  faid  to  be  attended 
with  the  feweil  inconveniencies, 
and  to  perform  the  mod  complete 
cure.  In  fome  conftitutions,  mer- 
curials, taken  inwardly,  run  off  by 
theinteftines,  without  affefling  the 
mouth  ; and  in  others,  they  aifedt 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  as  to 
occafion  a copious  ptyalifm,  with- 
out extending  their  aftion  to  the 
remoter  parts,  and  confequently 
without  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

UncUEKTUM  DESICCATIVUM 
RUBRUM. 

Red  deficcative  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half ; 
White  wax,  naif  a pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces; 
Litharge  prepared. 

Bole  armenic,  each  four  ounces ; 
Camphor,  three  drachms. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  hav- 
ing taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  (llVring  them  brifkiy 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
camphor  muft  be  previoufly 
ground  with  a little  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
drier  and  healer  ; but  is  at  prefent 
in  no  great  (fteem,  and  rarely  kept 
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in  the  (hopi.  It  was  retained  in 
the  lall  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia, 
but  is  now  dropped. 

UnCUENTUM  DIAPOMPHOLYGOS. 

• Oimnunt  of  fompholyx. 
take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces ; 

Juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or  deadly  nightlhade,  eight 
ounces  ; 

White  wax,  five  ounces; 
Cerofle,  four  ounces  ; 

Burned  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pure  frankincenfe,  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
haled ; and  towards  the  end  of 
the  coAion,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil  ; then  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilll  hot, 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
fiom  the  lall  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  It  (lands 
recommended  againil  hot  inflam- 
matory ulcers  and  (harp  defluxions 
on  the  eyes  ; but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
given  place  to  compofitions  more 
Ample,  though  at  leafl  equal  in 
efficacy  : for  which  reafon  it  is 
stow  omitted  by  the  college. 

UNGUESTUM  e GUMMI 
ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  tlemi. 

Loud, 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  frelh  and  tried,  two 
pounds ; 

Gum  clemi,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  lo  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
immediately  mix  in  the  turp'en- 


’tine;  then,  whilflthciD.aisreas.2t 
fluid,  drain  it  aS. 

UNGUENTCM. 
LINIMENTUM,  ASC^EZ.  j 
’Tht  ointment,  edits  hmi~ 

ment,  of  Artax. 

Exltni. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  poood  ; 

Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fact,  m 
pounds  ; 

Venice  turpentine. 

Gum  elemi,  each  a potiad  ssd  s 
half. 

Melt  and  drain  them.fo  as  toaiakr 
an  ointment,  accordieg  w ait. 

This  unguent  has kxg bees >a 
ufe  for  digediog,  cleaitisg,  and 
incarnating  ; and  for  thete  psr- 
pofes  is  preferred  by  foae  to  lE 
the  other  compofitions  of  lEi 
kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLUENl 

Emlhrnt  ointment. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints; 
Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil,  three 
pints; 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 

Venice  turpentine,haIfapo«si 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oib,  overs 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  turpes- 
tine,  and  drain  the  ointaeat, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marihmallows. 

It  is  at  lead  equal  to  that  oint- 
*ment  for  the  porpofe  exptrfied  ia 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  mar& 
mallows  being  there  retained.  Ami 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  bicodrd 
wiihointments,they  would poAbly 
diminifh,  rather  than  incrcafi;  tbcir 
emollient  virtne  ; as  they  iceder 
oils  fcnfibly  lefs  unfluous,  fo  mitg 
with  them  a new  compound  uiiler- 

eat 
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• c From  the  ingredients,  and  mif* 
^b>le  with  water  into  a milky  li- 
aor,  as  we  have  feen  in  chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM 
IW  ERCUR  I ALE, 

Mercurial  ointment. 

■'alee  of 

1-loga  lard,  two  ounces  ; 
Q^ickfilver,  one  ounce, 
leac  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  quicklilver  difappears.  It 
znay  likewife  be  made  with  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

This  is  the  moft  limple  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
fibly  as  efficacious  as  any.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguilh  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  other  like  fubftances, 
are  joined : but  in  recompence,  the 
com  portion  with  lard  is  free  from 
an  inconvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with.  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  (kins.  Some  chafe  to  (liiTen 
this  ointment  with  a fourth  part 
offuet(proportionablydimini(hing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a better 
conGllence  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefer!  ption  and  re- 
mark are  from  the  foregoing  edition 
of  this  Difpenfatory.  1 he  college 
has  now  received  the  addition  of 
fuct,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one-fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointment ; the  proportion  Of 
quicklilver  being  continued  the 
fame.  The  compoGtion  is  now  as* 
follows : 

EJinh. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  three  ounces ; 

Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear.  This  ointment 


is  made  alfo  with  twice  and 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. 

UNGUENTUM  e MERCURIC 
PR.1ECIPITATO. 

Ointment  of  mercury  precipitate.  ■ 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and 
a half : 

Precipitated  fulphur,  zdrachms; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
ferupic's. 

Mixthem  welltogether.andmoiften 

them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againG  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur, here  dircAed,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Nerve  ointment. 

Take  of 
Southernwood, 

Marjoram  (or  origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Roitmary,  each,  frelh  gathered, 
Gx  ounces ; 

Nea's-foot  oil,  five  pints  ; 

Beet  'll  • three  pounds  ; 

Oil  of  half  a pint. 

Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats  foot 
oil  and  fuet,  till  the  aqueous 
moiftore  is  exh.j'ed  ; then  prefs 
and  drain  out  *thc  liquid,  and, 
adding  to  it  ti.-.  oil.  f bays,  make 
the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned,  as 
its  title  expreUes,  for  warming  and 
ftrengthening  the  nerves.  J he 
above  form  is  from  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  an  ill  contrived  one  : 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
snore  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treati  ng 
them  is  very  exceptionable.  The 
warm  ftimulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  confift  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  lod  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  mod 
ededual  method  of  impregnating 
ointments  with  thefe  virtues  of  ve- 
getables, is  that  which  we  have  for- 
merly propofed  (page  33Z-)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  receiv- 
ed, adding  a fuicable  quantity  of 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  lubje£l.  The 
prefent  reformed  compofuion  is  as 
follows : 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  decoction) 
one  pint ; 

Oil  of  bays,  a pint  and  a half; 
Eflential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  fuet,  over  a gentle  Are, 
in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment  thereof; 
which  being  removed  from  the 
£re,  dir  into  it  the  oil  of  bays 
and  eflential  oil. 

Some,  indead  of  mixing  any 
eflential  oil  with  the  compofuion, 
are  uccullomed  to  rub  a few  drops 
of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plader 
when  fpread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 

Tbt  oinlment  called  nutritum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
f.itharge. 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and 
the  ointment  becomes  uniform 
and  white. 


, THisointmeotistroublefooicto 
make,  and  dees  not  keep  well,  tbe 
vinegar  exhaling,  fosi  toleavcde 
compound  too  did:  for  mbicb  rri- 
fon,  it  is  now  direded  to  be  jnade 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  farmer 
editions.  It  is  fuppoftd  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcative ; and 
is  occafional ly  ufed  io  escoruuons, 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,andk)r 
anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  3 
inflammation.' 

Uncuentum  ophthaluiccx. 

Eje  oirUment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  tatty,  an  oaact 
and  a half ; 

Saturnine  ointment,  half  u 
ounce ; 

Camphor,  half  a drachm. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  as  oint- 
ment, according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  likewife  he 
made  with  two,  three,  or  mote 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor.  | 

This  unguent  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  expreffei  m 
its  title  ; fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  eqnal  ef- 
ficacy in  infiammacions,  nod  be: 
acrid  defluxions  on  the  eyes.  Bot 
as  a good  deal  of  caution  ii  reqni- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  fatoroine  appli- 
cations, for  fo  tender  an  o^*n 
the  eye  ; and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  the  pm- 

feriber  (hall  think  fit,  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia(froi!itl)e  pre- 
ceding edition'of  which  the  aho" 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it- 

UNGUENTUM  e PICE. 

Ointment  of  tar. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  tried, 

Tm, 
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Tar,  each  equal  weights, 
^elt  them  together,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  wbilll  hot. 

This  compohcion,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  half  its  weight  of  refin, 
has  long  been  ufed  in  the  Ihops  as 
SL  cheap  fublUtute  to  the  black  ba> 
iiUcuin. 

UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUCiNUM. 
Oinimint  vf  tldn. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 
pounds  ; 

Mutton  fuet, tried, three  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
thev  are  almofl  crifp : then  drain 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frefli,  each 
four  ounces ; 

Linfe'ed  oil,  two  pints ; 

White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ; then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  allrain- 
er,  and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  feem 
fuperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
cxpence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup* 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from. 

UNpUENT.  SATURNINUM. 

Saturnine  ointment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a pint  j 


White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Sugar  of  lead,  two  drachms./ 
Let  (he  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a very  lubiii  powder,  be  ground 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reft  of 
the  oil : mix  both  together,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  till  the  oint- 
ment is  grown  cold. 

Edini. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce; 
White  wax,  threeounces ; 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together, 
and  gradually  add  the  fugar  of 
lead  ; continually  ftirring  them, 
till,  growing  cold,  they  nnite 
into  an  ointment. 

Both  thele  ointments  are  nle- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  : much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef- 
ficacy to  the  nutritum  or  trifbar- 
matum. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

The  Jimfle  ointment, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds ; 
Role  water,  three  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water, 
till  they  are  well  mixed  ; then 
melt  them  over  a very  gentle 
fire,  and  fet  (hem  by  lor  iome 
time,  (hat  the  water  may  fub- 
fide : pour  the  lard  off  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceflantly  Itir- 
ring  and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  in- 
to a light  incoherent  roafs : laft- 
ly,  add  lb  much  efience  of  le- 
mons as  will  be  lufficient  to  give 
a grateful  odour. 


T t UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM. 

vulgo  POMATUM. 

*Tht  rofe  oinlmerU,  tommenlj  celled 
pomatum. 

Edinb. 

On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut 
into  fonall  pieces,  and  placed  in 
a glazed  earthen  vefTel,  pour  as 
much  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fome  inches;  and  digeil  them  to- 
gether for  ten  days,  renewing 
the  water  every  day.  Then  li- 

Suefy  the  lard  with  a very  gen- 
e heat,  and  pour  it  into  a pro- 
per quantity  of  rofe  water;  work 
them  well  together ; and  after- 
wards, pouring  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  common 
ufe  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the 
Ikin,  and  healing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  e SULPHURE. 
Ointment  of  fulphur, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  fimple  ointment,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwalhed, 
two  ounces ; 

Effence  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  deligned  for  cutaneous 
diforders;  it  is  much  neater  than 
the  unguentum  antipfuricum  cum  ful- 
phurt,  though,  at  leall,  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 

Unguentum  ad  psoram. 
Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

Take  ol 

Sulphur,  one  ounce; 

White  hellebore  root,  in  pow- 
der, or  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
two  drachms  ; 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 


Sulphur,  is  a certain  itaedy 
for  the  itch,  more  fa/e  aod  ef^ 
cacions  than  mercury : for,  as  j 
Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unle/s  a saer- 
enrial  unfiion  was  to  mack  ererjr  \ 
part  of  the  Ikin,  there  can  be  so 
certainty  of  fuccefs  ; %hereas,  W 
a fulpbureons  one,  a cart  nay  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  uodiae, 
the  animalcula,  which  occafcot 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  »■ 
fefls,  killed  by  the  fulphnreew 
ileams,  which  exhale  by  the  heat « 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ti; 
of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
counted a ipecific,  thc.'e  are  fevesal 
indances  of  men  undergoiogacoia- 
plete  falivation  for  the  cure  0/  tbe  1 
lues  venerea,  without  being  freed 
from  Che  itch. 

I he  quantity  of  ointment,  above  ' 
direfled,  lerves  for  four  ur>£tiocs: 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night;  but  to  prevent  any  difb'du 
chat  might  arife  from  doppiag  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  oae 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  ibes 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  oinunect, 
it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 
plication, and  to  touch  toe  parts 
mod  affefled,  for  a few  nights 
longer,  till  a fccond  quantity  alfo 
is  exhauded,  and  in  the  woril  caks 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful- 
hur,  not  with  a view  to  purify  the 
lood,  but  to  diffufe  ebe  deams 
more  certainly  through  tbe  Ikin  ; 
there  being  reafoo  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie 
too  deep  CO  be  thoroughly  dedroyed 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredttrjs. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plader,  four  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mea- 
fare ; 

Vinegar, 
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Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  iheoa  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
iHrring  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  confillence  of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a new  method  of  pre- 
paring \\keungi»tntum  /i«/r<Vuin,much 
lefs  troublei'ome  than  the  one  al- 
ready deferibed  under  that  title. 
The  compohtion  proves  likewife 
more  fmoothand  uniform,  and  not 
fo  liable  to  grow  dry  in  keeping. 
This  ointment  is  neverthelefs  infe- 
rior, both  in  refpefl  of  elegancy 
and  eiEcacy,  to  the  unguentum  fa- 
turninum. 

UNGUENTUM  TVTIJE. 

Ointmtnt  of  tutty. 

Lend 

Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
viperi  fat,  as  is  fufiicient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confideace  of  a 
foft  ointment. 

This  ointment  isdefigned  foran 
ophthalmic.  What  particular  vir- 
tues it  leceives  from  the  vipers  fat, 
«ve  (hall  not  prefume  to  determine. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
ointment  was  directed  as  follows: 

Take  of 

White  wax,  three  ounces; 

Bed  oil  olive,  ten  ounces  ; 
Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces; 
Calamine  prepared,  <<ne  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil  over 
a gentle  hre  : the  • gradually 
fprinkle  in  the  tutis  and  cala- 
mine, continually  liit'ing  them, 
till  the  ointment  grows  cold. 
This  ointment  may  tike^.i^e  be 
madeextcmporaiieoufly  by  mix- 
ing the  calamine  and  tutty  with 
four  times  their  quantity  of  fiefh 
butter.  y 


In  theprefent  edition,  the  oint- 
ment is  ordered  to  oe  made  only 
with  butter,  IlilTened  with  a little 
wax:  and  the  calamine  is  omitted, 
for  certainly  calamine  and  tutty 
were  not  bjih  uecelfary  in  onecom- 
pofiiion.  The  formula  is  now  as 
follows : 

Take  of 

Frefh  butter,  four  ounces; 
White  wax,  two  drachms; 
Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 
» gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 
in  the  cutty,  continually  llirring 
them  together,  till  the  ointment 
is  grown  cold. 

There  is  one  inconvenience 
in  the  ufe  of  butter,  chat  it  foon 
grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infomuch 
that  the  ointment  maue  with  it, 
fhould  feem  unfit  for  an  officinal. 
That  either  butter,  or  vipers  fat, 
is  more  effiedual,  or  more  inoffen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  bed  fort 
of  Florence  oil  ; that  the  tutty  is 
in  any  refped  fuperiortocalamine; 
or  that  either  have,  in  this  form, 
all  the  effed  which  they  are  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have,  I will  not 
affirm.  Both  the  calamine  and 
tatty  ad  only  by  virtue  of  the  zinc 
they  contain;  and  calamine  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  mod  of  the 
two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  lead 
variable  in  its  contents.  But  the 
pure  flowers  prepared  from  zi^cic- 
felf  (fee  page  ^42.)  arc  douttlcfs 
preferable  to  either. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have 
DOW  added 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIaE 
CAMPHORATU.M 

Camp/iontUd  ointment  of  tutty. 

Edinh. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  ointment  two  drachms  of 
1 t 2 camphor. 
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camphor.  It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a double  quantity  ot  camphor. 

Unouentum  vermifuoum. 
Ointnunt  agmnfi  worms. 

Take  of 

Lavender  cotton. 

Wormwood, 

Roe, 

Savin, 

Tanfy  leaves,  frelh  gathered, 
each  two  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half ; 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces  ; 

Ox  gall, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moillure  is  evaporated ; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
drainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, boiling  and  ftirring  them 
together,  <b  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  worm-feed,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  reduced  into  a very  fub- 
tile  powder. 

This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  faid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia:  in  the  pre- 
lent it  IS  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VESICATORJA  [L.] 
UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  [£.] 
Ointment  for  blijlers. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 

Blillering  plaficr,  each  equal 
weight. 


Melt  them  together  over  s seiy 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  cob- 
Santly  ftirring  dll  groan  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  thrtt 
ounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  onna ; 
Cantharides,  three  drachms. 
To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  Iog^ 
ther,  add  firft  the  cantharides  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  thea  tkt 
turpentine:  laflly, mixtbcuholt 
into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  art  added  in 
the  dreffings  for  blifters,  intcaded  to 

be  made  perpetual,as  they  arecalltd, 

Or  to  be  kept  running  for  a coah- 
derable  time,  which  in  manychro- 
nic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Pardcnlar  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  caathari- 
des  employed  in  thefe  compofitioni 
be  red  uced  i n to  very  fo  btile  powder, 
and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  ai 
equal  and  uniform  as  pofllbie. 

UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  MITHJS. 

The  milder  efifpaflic  ointmttl. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Cantharides, 

White  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ouace; 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  t*^ 
ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  aclofe  veflel,  foranigfat;  thea 
llrongly  prels  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moiliure  is  con- 
fumed;  then  add  the  refin,  wu« 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  into  an  oincment. 

Tail 
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'This  ointment,  containing  the 
loluble  parts  of  the  cantharidei 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
amd  occafions  lefs  pain,  though 
noc  lela  effedual  in  its  intention, 
than  the  two  foregoing  comppli- 
tions  with  the  By  in  fubflance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  ointment. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually Sirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 
is  owing. 

LINIMENTUM  ALBUM. 

IVhitt  liniment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fore ; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms ; 

'White  wax,  two  drachms; 

I Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  them  confiantly 
and  brilkly  llirring,  till  grown 
cold. 

f This  differs  only  in  confiftence . 

from  the  unguentum  album, 
i 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  halfam.- 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

1'^  Linfeed  oil. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  each  one 
pound ; 

Verdigrife,  in  powder,  three 
drachms. 


Boil  and  ftir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdigrife  is  diffolved. 

A balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  laid 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 
furgeons  as  a detergent. 

LINIMENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Liniment  of  three  ingredients. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plaller,  foor  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint ; 
■Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually llirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confluence  of  a lini- 
ment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  loc 
guenium  trifharmacum,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increafed, 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter 
conflftence  of  a liniment. 

LtNtMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  liniment.  , 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfliorn. 

Spirit  of  hartlhom,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  together. 

D a . Pri  ngle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinley,  or  llrangn- 
lation  of  the  fauces,  a piec#of « 
flannel,  moiftened  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  throqf,  to 
be  renewed  every  four  or^'five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  mod  efficaci- 
ous remedies.  By  means  of  this 
warm  llimulating  application,  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a fweat,  which, 
after  blcMing,  either  carries  off, 
orleffenstheinflammation.  Where 
the  Ikin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  (hops  (page  440)  may 
be  made  trial  oL 
T t 3 CERA- 
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CERATUM  ALBUM, 

White  cerate. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint ; 
White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 
^em  Birring  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  the  whiteoint- 
ment  and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a thicker  confiftence. 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 

YeUuvi  cerate. 

• Land. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half 
a pound  ; 

Yellow  wax.  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a differ  coniillcnce,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  FPULOTICUM. 

Efulotic  cerate. 

Lan^. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and. 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  niff,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine, keeping  them  con ftantly 
Birring  together,  till  thecerateis 
grown  quite  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  e LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI. 

Ointment  cf  calamine. 

Ee.inb. 

Take  of 

Yeljow  wax,  eighteen  ounces ; 


Oil  olive,  two  pints  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  ten  oonco 
■ and  a half. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  aodgrt- 
dually  fprinkle  in  the  calam/re, 
mixing  and  /lirriog  them  «ei/ 
together  till  grown  cold. 

These  compolitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Tuassa 
fltongly  recommends  in  cutaneocr 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  diflingoifh- 
ed  by  his  name.  1 hey  appear  froa 
experience  to  be  excellen  cepalotic5, 
and  at  fuch  are  frequently  made  ofc 
of  in  pradice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  cerate. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax. 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphuvs  one 
drachm. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quickfilver  and  balfam  of  ful- 
phur  previoufly  ground  together. 

Uncuentum  paealyticum. 
Yahlf  ointment. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Strong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

This  irritating  compofition  is 
applied  to  num&d  or  paralytic 
limbs : it  foon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  fkin,  and  when  this  effed  is 
produced,  muff  be  taken  off ; after 
which,  the  pan  is  to  be  anointed 
with  any  emollient  unguent,  as 
that  of  elder. 

Uncuex- 
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Ungventum  dicestivum.  Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces; 

Digeftivt  ointment.  Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 

rTake  of  Mi;;  them  together. 

Yellow  bafilicum, 

Black  bafilicum,  each  eight  Linimentum  h^morroidale. 

ounces  ; Liniment  for  the  piles. 

Balfamofturpentine.fourounces.  Take  of 
^lix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint*  Emollientointment,  two  ounces; 

meat.  Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  tnefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
Linimentum  anodynvm.  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well 

Anoefyne  liniment.  together. 

Take  of 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Epithems, 


EPFTHEMA 
VESICATORIUM. 

Blijlering  egithem. 

Lend. 

AKE  of 

Cancharidcs.  reduced  into 
a moft  fubtile  powder. 

Wheal  flower,  eachequal  weight. 
Make  them  into  a pafle  with  vine* 
g" 

Thk  compofition  is  of  a fofter 
confidence  than  the  bliflering  pla- 
ders,  and  for  this  reafon  is  in  i'ome 
cafes  preferred.  Pradlitioners differ 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  adhefivenefs  molt  pro- 
per for  applications  of  this  kind, 
and  fometimes  vary  them  occafion- 
ally. 

CATAPLASMA  e CYMINO. 

Cataglafm  of  cummin. 

Lend. 

T ake  of 

Cummin  feeds,  half  a pound  ; 

Bay  berries, 

• Scoroium  leaves  dried, 

Virginian  Inakeruot,  each  three 
ounces ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  f^iecies. 

Make  them  into  a cataplafm. 

Th  IS  is  a reformation  of  the 
Theuiaca  Loadinensis,  which 
for  fume  time  pad  has  been  fcarce 
otherwile  made  ule  of  than  as  a 
warm  cataplafm  : only  fuch  of  its 
ingredients  are  retained  as  contri- 
bute mod  to  this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  ARO- 
MATICUM. 

Aromatic  cataplafm. 

Edinb. 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root. 

Bay  berries,  eacbfoarocKs; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Mint  leaves.  eachtiiteoancB; 
Jamaica  pepper. 

Myrrh,  each  twoouaces; 

Honey,  thVice  theweigitafde 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  ioto  a cm- 
plafm  : which  fu pplies the pls« 

of  theriaca  for  exienilperpotn. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTltliS- 
Difeutient  catafL^»- 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  oontw,' 
Elder  flowers,  oneoance; 
Gum  ammoniac,  hilf  inc»a«; 
Sal  ammoniac,  crude,  rdtacbait: 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  o* 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  s 
ficienc  quantity  of  water,  ii9 
they  become  tender ; and  hir- 
ing then  bruifed  them,  add  w 
them  the  gum  aimnon/af*®' 

diflblved  in  a fufficient  quaeiiq 
of  vinegar,  and  likewifeihefa 
ammoniac  and  fpiric:  aiix 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  malt* 
them  into  a cataplafm. 

This  compofition  is  as  good  • 
difeutient  as  any  thing  that  cit 
well  be  contrived  in  this  fonn^ 
a cataplafm.  In  fome  of  oar  bw- 
pitals  the  following  more  fiop'* 
form  is  made  ufe  of. 

Cataplasma  discutii**- 
Dfeutient  cataflal». 

Take  of 

Barley  meal,  fix  ounces ; , 

Frtih 
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Frelh  hemlock,  well  bruifed, 

, two  ounces  ; 
i Crude  fii  ammoniac,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and  the  hemlock 
leaves  for  a little  time  in  the 
vinegar,  and  then  mix  with 
them  the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS. 
Jiifening  catafla/nt. 
l/mJ. 

-Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces ; 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  one 
ounce ; 

Galbanum,  drained,  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a mor- 
tar, occafionally  dropping  in 
fome  fpirit  of  wine  or  ilrong 
ale;  then  carefully  mix  with 
them  the  ointment  firft  liquefied 
along  with  the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  SUPPUR.ANS. 
Suppurating  cataplafm. 

, Edinb. 

T ake  of 

White  lily  (or  marlhmallow) 
roots,  lour  ounces  ; 

Fat  figs,  one  ounce  ; 

R aw  onions,  bruifed,nx  drachms; 
Galbanum.  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment, 

Oil  of  chamomile  by  decodion, 
each  one  ounce ; 

Liofeed  meal,  as  much  as  is 
fufiicient. 

Let  the  lily  (or  marlhmallow) 
roots  be  boiled  along  with  the 
figs,  in  a fudicient  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  tender  ; 
then  bruife,  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a cataplafra,  ac- 
cording to  art.  'I  he  galbanum 
mull  be  previoufly  dilfolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
good  fuppurants,  or  ripecers ; 
though  their  clfcdts  probably  de- 
pend more  on  their  keeping  the 
part  foft,  moill,  and  warm,  than 
on  any  particular  qualities  of  the 
ingredients. 

SINAPISMUS. 

j1 finapifm, 

EdirA, 

Take  of 

Mudard  feed,  in  powder. 
Crumb  of  bread,  each  equal 
parts  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  ia 
fumcient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a ca- 
taplalm  ; to  which  isfometimes 
added  a little  bruifed  garlic 

In  the  preceding  edition  two  fi- 
na  ifms  were  deferibed  ; a fimpk, 
which  is  that  above  directed,  with- 
out the  garlick  ; and  a compoundt 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Mudard  feed,  in  powder. 
Crumb  of  bread,  each  two 
ounces ; . 

Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  a fufficientquaa* 
tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm,  according  to  art.  ^ 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
employed  only  as  dimulants : they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raile 
bliders,  but  not  to  perfectly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  date  of  acute  difeafes, 
for  raifing  the  puife  and  relieving 
the  head. 

COAGU- 
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Boil  them  a little  together. 


t 


COAGULUM 

ALUvilNObUM. 

Alum  curd, 

• Lotui. 

Take  of 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of 
eggs. 

Agitate  it  with  a fufficiently  large 

lump  ot  alum,  in  a tin  diih, 

until  it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Riverius.  It  i»  an  ufefol  aftringent 
epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and 
excellently  cools  and  reprefles  thin 
defiuxions.  Slighter  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  dud, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other  like 
caufes,  are  generally  removed 
by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  walhine 
them  »ith  the  collyrium  deferibed 
in  page  620.  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  pre- 
paration, after  the  inflammation 
has  yielded  a little  to  bleeding,  is 
one  of  the  bell  external  remedies. 
It  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  ap- 
plied at  bed-time. 

CaTAPLASMA  EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Grumbof  bread,  eight  ounces ; 

White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Cows  milk,  frclh,  a fufficient 
' quantity. 


CaTAPLASMA  STOitACRlCCi:. 
Stomachic  cat^U/m. 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  caaplafa,  oe« 
ounce  ; 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  tm 
drachms  ; 

Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  asu 
fafficient  to  reduce  them  ua  i 
a proper  con&fieoce. 

CaTAPLASMA  CAMPHOEATUU. 

Camf/mated  cata^U^'im. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce; 
Camphor,  one  draciua. 

Mix  them  together. 

CaTAPLASMA  ISCHIADICUM. 
Ifchiadic  cataflafm. 

Take  of 

Mu  Hard  feed,  half  a pound; 
White  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  one  drachm  ; 
Simple  oxymel,  as  oi neb  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a cauplaTn. 

The  ufeof  thefe  compofltiea;, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpi- 
tals,  may  beeafily  underfiood  fr« 
their  titles.  The  lad  is  a very 
ftimulating  application,  acd  fre- 
quently veficates  the  fltin. 
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